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CHAPTER I. 


Commencement of the year.... Thirtyfirst Congress....The progress of agitation... 
Balance of political power between north and south..... Admission of California into 
the Union opposed....Resolutions of southern legislatures....Address of members 


of Congress....Call of a southern convention....Reception of the proposition in the 
south....Election of delegates... Slavery question in Congress....Bills offered by 
Messrs. Foote and Butler....Resolution of Mr. Clemens....Speech of Mr. Dickinson. 


At no period since the adoption of the constitution, in 1789, 
had the United States occupied a more imposing attitude before 
the world, than at the commencement of the present year.* With 
a territory reaching from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, rich in the precious metals 
and in the products of agriculture and manufactures, with ships 
navigating every sea, warehouses filled with the merchandise of 
every nation, the people intelligent and enterprising, and wor- 


* President Taylor, in his annual message to the thirty-first Congress, remarked: 
“Sixty years have elapsed since the establishment of this government, and the Con- 
gress of the United States again assembles to legislate for an empire of freemen. The 
prediction of evil prophets, who formerly pretended to foretel the downfall of our in- 
stitutions, are now remembered only to be derided, and the United States of America 
at this moment presents to the world the most stable and prosperous government on earth.” 

VoL. 4. A 
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shipping the true Gop in thousands of sanctuaries throughout the 
broad land, it seemed to all observers that this great Union was 

as stable as it was prosperous, that it had an inherent capability 

of endurance proof against all assaults. 

But the thirty-first Congress had been only a short time in 
session before it was apparent that the spirit of discord was ready 
to strike at the very existence of the confederacy, and if un- 
checked, would eventually weaken, if not sever the bonds that 
hold it together.* 

One great absorbing question (the question of slavery in the 
territories) divided the country, and produced the wildest confu- 
sion in the national councils; and, during -the first six months of 
the present year, the capitol at Washington has been the scene 
of stormy debates and fierce altercations, such as never before 
have been witnessed there. Legislation was for a time entirely 
superseded by sectional disputes, and the great interests of the 
country appeared to be disregarded. 

In the midst of this melancholy scene of disorder, fuel was 
added to the flame by the announcement that the people of the 
territory of New Mexico, in consequence of a proclamation of 
the military officer in command, had held a convention, and 
formed a constitution. Thereupon the state of Texas, which 
claims the right of property in a large portion of that territory, 
immediately commenced the organization of a sufficient force to 
march into it, and take pessession of Santa Fe. 

While the elements of strife were thus convulsing the nation 
and threatening civil war, the venerable president, Zachary Tay- 
lor, who had so confidently referred to the stability and prosper- 
ity of the Union, suddenly died, an event which threw the whole 
nation into mourning. 

But the troubled waters were not yet calmed; even so solemn 
an event, though it paralyzed for a moment, did not subdue the 
angry spirit of rival parties. The contest was again renewed, 
and it is to be feared that, though California may be admitted, 
the territories organized, and Texas soothed, yet, with protests 
on the part of the south, and another session of the southern 
convention contemplated, the end is not yet come. We do not 
believe that the frame-work of the Union can be taken to pieces 
without a protracted effort, but it may be undermined by conti- 
nual agitation: and during the year 1850 it seems to be passing 4 











“On the 8th February, 1850, the first business announced as the order of the day ir 
the Senate of the United States was the question on the reception of a petition for the 
dissolution of the Union. See, also, the address of the Florida delegates, on a subsequent 
page, the debates on the admission of California, &e. 
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through the ordeal by which its cohesive properties and the vir- 
tue and patriotism of the people are to be severely tested.” 

We shall endeavour to present, as succinctly as possible, the 
leading events of this momentous crisis. 

Immediately subsequent to the organization of the thirty-first 
Congress, it became evident that the engrossing topic of its de- 
liberations and discussions would be the adjustment, upon some 
practicable and comprehensive basis, of the great question of 
slavery, which the events of the past year had brought promi- 
nently forward, as an element of wide-spread agitation and em- 
bittered controversy between the north and the south. The ac- 
quisition of the vast territory of California and New Mexico, 
valuable and important as in many respects it seems to be, both 
present and prospective, brought in its train, among many minor 
sources of dissension and disturbanee, the absolute necessity of 
meeting, in all its force, and with al! its complicated aggravations, 
the delicate and dangerous question of the practicability and ex- 
pediency of extending the institution of slavery to the regions 
thus acquired. Hitherto, and up to this period, the balance of 
political power and influe nce, however strongly inc inike either 
to the one or the other side by the force of circumstances, had 
been nominally equalised between the northern and southern 
portion of the confederacy; and, including Texas and Delaware, 
the number of slaveholding and non-slaveholding states in the 
Union was precisely the same. In the House of Representatives, 
indeed, where the representation was based upon population, the 
preponderance of the non-slaveholding interest was marked and 

decided; but in the Senate, where the sovereignty of the sepa- 
rate states was represented, each section was virtually equal in 
power and influence, and there was little danger that the scales 
would be materially inclined in either direction. It was well un- 


"Governor Crittenden, of Kentucky, now attorney general of the United States, 
lately remarked: ** This continual agitation wil! vitiate the public mind, and ene of th 
worst « onsequences of disunion will be realized, if the states should lose their sy mpa- 


thy and kindness for each other—the withered dead limbs may remain attached to the 
body, or only remain bound together as the doctors bind the parts of a skeleton, when 
the heart that gave them life and animation was pulseless and dead.” 

In one of bis late speeches, referring to this subject, Mr. Webster inquire l: “Can 
this country, with one set of interests at the south, and another set of interests at the 
north; can this people see what is so evident, that this Unio mn is their main hope and 
greatest benefit, and that their interests are entirely compatible? C an they see, and 
will they fee l, the it their prosperity, their respectability among ‘the nations of the e arth, 
and their happiness at home, depend upon the maintenance of their Union and their 
shaidibitsont That is the question. I agree that local divisions are apt to overturn 
the understandings of men, and to excite a belligerant feeling between section and 
section. It is natural, in tiraes of irritation, for one part of the country to say, if you 
do that, I will do this, and so get up a feeling of hostility and defiance. Then comes 
belligerant legislation, and then an appeal to arms. The question is, whether we have 
the true patriotism, the Americanism, necessary to carry us through such a trial?" 
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derstood, on all bands, that no proposition for the establishment 
of a territorial government over the newly acquired territories 
would meet the sanction of a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which did not, in terms, exclude the institution of 
slavery ; while, on the other hand, it was equally certain that no 
proposition embracing such a clause would receive the assent of 
the Senate. Fortunately however, as it seemed, for the adjust- 
ment of this formidable difficulty, the inhabitants of California 
had assembled in convention, formed a state constitution, in 
which, by a unanimous vote, they had excluded slavery, and 
presented themselves to Congress for admission as an independ- 
ent state. 

Prior, however, to the adoption of this measure, and in anti- 
cipation of the early agitation and probable result of any con- 
gressional action looking to the exclusion of slavery for the re- 
cently acquired territories, most of the southern states, through 
their legislatures, had adopted stringent resolutions denouncing 
such contemplated action, under any pretence and under what- 
ever circumstances, as derogatory to their rights as sovereign 
states, at variance with the terms and spirit of the constitution, 
and tending, necessarily and directly, to the sundering of those 
bonds which had hitherto united in one family compact the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union. Not content with these manifesta- 
tions of the spirit and temper of the people of the south, the 
southern members of Congress had, as we have already had oc- 
casion to mention, (vol. 2, p. 314,)* put forth a manifesto, drawn 
up by Mr. Calhoun, recapitulating the grievances under which 
they laboured, their grounds of complaint against the northern 
states, and the numerous alleged infractions of the constitutional 
compact; and indicating, in unambiguous terms, the only course 
left open for them to pursue, should these measures be pertina- 
ciously persisted in on the part of their northern brethren. 

This address was responded to, on the 7th of May, 1849, by 
a meeting of the citizens of central Mississippi, held at the seat 
of government of that state, at which a state convention was 
recommended to be held on the first Monday of October there- 
after ; at which time a series of resolutions was adopted, accom- 
panied by an able and elaborate address to the people of the 
south, drawn up by Judge Sharkie, re-asserting the principles 
and doctrines proclaimed in the address of the southern members 
of Congress ; denouncing the adoption of any provision by which 
slavery should be excluded, under any pretence whatever, from 
any portion of the newly acquired territories, as “an unjust and 
insulting discrimination,’’ to which the southern states could not 


* For the address itself at length, see documents of September, 1849, vol. 2, p. 276, 
of the Register. 
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without political degradation submit, and as of itself, (if adopted) 
such a breach of the federal compact as to render it the duty, as 
it was the “right of the slaveholding states, to take care of their 
own safety, and to treat the non-slaveholding states as enemies 
to the slaveholding states and their domestic institutions ; in re- 


commending the passage of such laws, by the legislature of 


Mississippi, as would, in their opinion, be best calculated to en- 
courage the emigration of citizens of the slaveholding states, 
with slaves, to the new territories of the United States; pro- 
claiming the deliberate conviction of the convention that the time 
had arrived when the southern states should take counsel to- 
gether for their common safety, and recommending the holding 
of a convention of the slaveholding states at Nashville, Ten- 


nessee, on the first Monday in June next, for the purpose of 


devising and adopting some mode of resistance to the aggressions 
of the northern section of the confederacy. Twelve delegates, 


being double the number of the senators and representatives of 


the states in Congress, were appointed to attend such convention, 
and the other slaveholding states were invited to appoint dele- 
gates agreeably to the same ratio of representation. Finally, a 
resolution was adopted recommending to the legislature the en- 
actment of a law “ making it the duty of the governor of the 
state, by proclamation, to call a gene ral convention of the state, 
and to issue writs of election, based upon the ratio of re presenta- 
tion in the state legislature, upon the passage by Congress of the 
‘ Wilmot proviso,’ or any law abolishing slavery in the District 
of Columbia, or prohibiting the slave trade between the states, 
to take into consideration the act of aggression and the mode and 
measure of redress.”’ 

The members of the legislature of South Carolina soon after- 
wards, in legislative caucus, adopted a series of resolutions sus- 
taining and approving the call for the proposed convention at 

Nashville, “as the first step towards that firm, united, and con- 
certed action among the southern states, which a sense of thei: 
common danger imperiously demanded,’’ and expressing “an 
undoubted confidence that the people of the state of South Caro- 
lina would yield a faithful and unflinching support to any mea- 
sure which such convention might recommend.”’ 

The next state which moved in the matter was Virginia. Her 
legislature, by a nearly unanimous vote, adopted a series of re- 
solutions declaring, that “in the event of the passage of the 
Wilmot proviso or of any law abolishing slavery in the District 


of Columbia, or in any manner interfering with the rights of 


slaveholders therein, or abolishing slavery or the slave trade be- 
tween the states, Virginia would be prepared to unite with her 
A* 
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sister slaveholding states, in convention or otherwise, in the 
adoption of any measures that might be necessary to provide for 
their mutual defence or to secure their common safety ;’’ that 
“a southern convention, in which the states, as states, are repre- 
sented, should consist of delegates selected by the people of the 
several states, in convention assembled, who should carry with 
them all the authority derived from such an appointment, and 
be prepared to act for those whom they represented ;’’ authoriz- 
ing and requesting the governor, upon the happening of either 
of the contingencies referred to, “to issue his proclamation for 
the election of delegates to a state convention, to take into con- 
sideration the mode and measure of redress, with power to ap- 
point delegates to a southern convention, and to adopt such 
measures as the crisis might demand,’ and recommending the 
appointment of delegates from the several congressional districts 
of the state to the proposed convention at Nashville. 

Similar resolutions were adopted by the legislatures of Geor- 
gia and some of the other southern states.* 


*On the 6th February, 1850, the delegates in Congress from Florida addressed a 
letter to Governor Brown, of that state, calling upon him, in his official capacity, to 
propose the best method for the selection of representatives to the southern conven- 
tion. The spirit and tone of this address may be gathered from the following extract : 

“ The federal constitution of government, wielded by a hostile northern majority, 
is capable of being made, and undoubtedly will become, the instrument of our degra- 
dation and ultimate ruin, if timely preventives are not employed. 

We are satisfied that no effectual or enduring check upon this aggressive and in- 


jurious tendency in the action of the federal government can or will be applied by any 


of the departments which administer its powers. We advance this proposition without 
reference to the dispositions of those who now or hereafter may administer the govern- 
ment, but as resulling from the inherent character of our political system, which must, 
in all its departments, eventually bend to the influence of the dominant section. Ener- 
getic state action—the acticn of the people of the south through their several state 
organizations—is the only power capable to cope with the spirit that now overspreads 
the northern states, and which subjugates the government of the Union to its mad and 
unjust purposes. An organized resistance, promptly developed, and well and wisely 
directed on the part of the southern states, may, and in our opinion will, eventuate in 
arresting aggression upon our just rights under the constitution, in providing effective 
guards against like danger in the future, and thus in preserving the continued union 
of the states, which are now associated in federal compact. 

Influenced by a similar impression of what the present exigency demands, a very 
general movement is being made, as your excellency is doubtless apprized, for a con- 
vocation of the aggrieved states in convention. Mississippi has proposed that the 
meeting should take place at Nashville, in Tennessee, on the first Monday in June 
next. Virginia, Alabama, South Carolina, and Georgia are understood already to have 
responded by a formal provision for their respective representation in that convention; 
and Maryland, Tennessee, North Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana, and other states, are 
in the course of action in the same direction.” 

To this address Governor Brown responded in a very decided manner, declaring 
that he had no more power in the matter of appointing delegates than a private citizen, 
and stating that he was eutirely opposed to the spirit and object of the proposed con- 
vention. He writes thus: 

“ T consider such a convention as revolutionary in its tendency and directly against 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the constitution of the United States, which declares that 
‘no state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ;’ and the framers and 
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Among the great body of the people of many of the southern 
states, however, the proposed convention at Nashville met with 
but with an indifferent reception. Many leading and influential 
journals took strong ground against its expediency, necessity, and 
propriety, and vigorously denounced the idea of a southern con- 
federacy, under any circumstances, as fatal to the paramount in- 
terests of the entire south. Manifestations of a strong and un- 
compromising regard for the preservation of the Union, in all its 
integrity, were generally exhibited wherever public sentiment 
on this head was elicited; and the desire to be represented in the 
convention was not as general as was anticipated. Where elec- 
tions for that purpose were held, the attendance of voters was in 
several instances meagre and sparing, and no enthusiasm was 
manifested. In Savannah, Georgia, where the usual vote polled in 
the county ranged from fifteen to sixteen hundred, but about four 
hundred votes were cast; in Augusta a much smaller number, and 
in other important localities of the state still less. In North Caro- 
lina, delegates to the proposed convention were appointed from 
but three of the nine congressional districts of the state, and 
none were selected to represent the state at large. Many of the 
leading public men of all parties were found to be opposed to the 
movement. In Virginia, a strong reluctance was manifested in 
many of the principal counties to co-operate in the measure ; 
and at Richmond a decided majority of the people declared 
against the proposition, and refused to send delegates to the con- 
vention. In Missouri and Alabama a similar spirit was shown, 
and in Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana but few counties were disposed to be represented by 
any adequate sanction of popular authority. 
expounders of the constitution seemed to understand this subject fully, in the cours 
pointed out as proper to be pursued by the states to oppose encroachments by th 
federal goverument.” - ; : a 


“Tf the object of the Nashville convention be for the redress of grievances, I would 
ask if a more effectual mode could be peinted out thau that indicated by the foregoing 
quotation? Would not the expression of an opinion or a determination by the states 
in their sovereign capacity, be calculated to carry more weight, and to command more 
respect than the acts and proceedings of an irresponsible convention of delegates, as 
sembled froma portion of the states, without any prescribed powers or duties, and 
subject to no control ? 

But it is said that the states have acted by resolutions, reports, and addresses, and 
‘they (the north) will not believe the states are in earnest, and mean what they say 
Then what more could this proposed southern convention do to make them believe 
we are in earnest, uniess, indeed, it is to be considered, and to consider itself a revoly- 
tionary body? What more could it do than to reresolve and reaffirm, unless to pro- 
pose violent and extra constitutional remedies? If it is called for this end, J mos’ 
solemnly protest against it! The time has not arrived for such measures; and I pray 
God such a time may never arrive. There are, however, restless spirits amongst u-. 
who have calculated the value of the Union, and would, perhaps, sell it for a mess « 

ttage. Since this southern convention has been projected, a southern confederatio»: 
as been more than dreamed of.” 
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Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, having, soon after the organization 
of Congress, given notice in the Senate of his intention to intro- 
duce a bill for the establishment of a territorial government in 
California, Deseret, and New Mexico, and for other purposes, 
after consultation with his friends, came to the conclusion to 
postpone immediate action in this respect, and in lieu thereof 
offered a resolution, on the 29th December, 1849, declaring it to 
be the duty of Congress, at this present session, to establish 
such governments. On a subsequent day, however, (January 
16th) he obtained leave to introduce a bill “to provide for the 
organization of a territorial government in California, Deseret, 
and New Mexico, to enable the people of Jacinto, with the as- 
sent of Texas, to provide a constitutional state government, and 
for the admission of such state into the Union upon an equal 
footing with the original states, in all respects whatever.’’ On 
the same day, Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, reported a bill, 
from the judiciary committee of the Senate, providing for the 
more effectual execution of those provisions of the constitution 
of the United States which relate to the delivery of fugitive 
slaves. 

On the 17th January, a resolution, offered by Mr. Clemens, of 
Alabama, was called up. It was as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the president of the United States be requested 
to inform the Senate, as early as practicable, whether any person 
has been by him appointed civil or military governor of Califor- 
nia since the 4th day of March last; and, if so, who has so been 
appointed, and what compensation has been allowed him.” 

Upon this resolution an exciting debate arose, in which Messrs. 
Clemens, Douglas, King, Davis, Downs, Dickinson, and others 
took a part. The remarks of Mr. Dickinson on this occasion 
were applauded by the whole nation, as evincing a truly patri- 
otic and American spirit, and which, whilst they rebuked politi- 
cal agitators, were calculated to assuage the bitterness of party 
strife and rally the people in support of the Union. The sensa- 
tion every where produced by the remarks, was a strong indica- 
tion of public sentiment outside of the capitol, and we may there- 
fore exhibit the tone of public opinion at that period by a short 
extract from the speech itself: 

“The northern sentiment,’ said Mr. Dickinson, “upon the 
subject of slavery is in many respects entirely dissimilar to those 
of the south; but when we are told that there must be a sectional 
issue raised because of this, let the voice which so deelares come 
from the north or from the south, I stand here to repudiate it. 
The people of the north regard the question of slavery as a con- 
stitutional guarantee, precisely as do the people of the south, and 
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as such are ready to respect it. It is the political agitators in both 
sections, who have made all the mischief. Sir, take a small num- 
ber of men out of the northern, and also out of the southern 
sections of this Union, or silence their clamour, and this accursed 
agitation could be settled in less than a single week. I am for 
maintaining the Union in spirit as well as in form; and I have 
deprecated the assaults which I have seen made upon the con- 
stitution occasionally in the non-slaveholding states, in the refu- 
sal to deliver fugitives from service according to a solemn pro- 
vision of that instrument. But this, sir, I look upon as a matter 
which must be reformed at home, as it will be by a sound and 
healthy public opinion, when it shal! set a just estimate upon the 
interference of political agitators, and condemn a morality that is 
purer than the tundamental law. But I will not even dwell upon 
the alleged errors of any section of my country. If she has ever 
been astray, rather than contemplate it, I would, like the son ot 
the erring patriarch, walk backward, and cast the mantle of con- 
cealment over it. I desire to preserve in all its vigour the gk 

rious inheritance which our fathers gave us; to see the south se- 
cure in the full possession and enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights. I have stood by them when I thought them right, regard- 
less. of peril, and will now aid in shielding them from unjust and 
improper aggressions upon their institutions. In this struggle, 
numerically, they are the weaker party, and when I have seen 
them unjustly assaulted and assailed my sympathies have been 
with them; and I have exposed and denounced not only the sec- 
tional agitators, but have warned those against excitement whose 
views and intentions are just, but who have been provoked to re- 
taliation by just such wholesale sectional assaults as are now 
heaped upon the north by the senator from Alabama. Sir, crimi- 
nation begets recrimination; and although men may put on the 

garb of philosophy for an occasion, they are yet liable to be be- 

trayed by impulse and excitement; and when they hear distin- 
guished southern men day after day making sectional appeals, 
grouping all together and condemning all in gross, without stint 
or exception, they, in their turn, will make other declarations, and 
thus the work goes on. One sectional agitator begets another; a 
blow given brings a blow in return, and thus sectional agitation 
makes the meat it feeds on. I have already said I regretted that 
this subject has been introduced. Allow me to say, that I do not 
regret that it is about to reach its culminating point. I care not 
how soon this may be the case. I believe that the great mass of 
the people of the south are honest, just, and generous, and that 
all they desire is to remain secure in the possession of their rights. 
I believe, too, sir, that the great mass of the people of the north 
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are equally just and equally generous, and true to the constitu- 
tion, and that they, too, desire nothing more than what they 
deem to be their rights, and the rights of the whole people, and 
best calculated to advance the honour of the confederacy and the 
interest and happiness of mankind. This question shoots too deep 
and stretches too high to be measured by political parties; and 
when the day of trial eomes, if come it does, every patriotic man 
will breast himself for the shock, and sectional agitators will be 
foiled. The constitution throws its broad egis over this mighty 
republic, and its people worship at its shrine with more than an 


eastern devotion. They have contemplated the priceless value of 


the Union. They have thought of the blood and tears by which 
it was purchased. They see the proud vessel bearing m: ijestically 
onward, and they exclaim in the language of the poet: 

‘ Thor, too, sail on, O ship of state! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hope of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate: 

We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel; 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.’ 

They will cheer on this noble ship; they will stand by this 
constitution; they will adhere to this Union; and although the 
northern people are opposed to the institution of slavery, the 
great mass of them have no intention or disposition to trench im- 
properly upon the constitutional rights of the south. And this 
they will prove, should the oecasion arise, even though they 
should sell their lives in her defence. Sir, if it should come to 
the worst, as it never will, so firmly are the northern people de- 
voted to the constitution, that if armed incendiarism, foreign or 
domestic, should push her mad crusade against the south, and 
she be placed in peril, 1 am free to declare, I would, and so I 
believe would every patriotic man of the free states who had a 
sword to draw, draw it in the defence of their southern brethren, 
and of the rights guarantied to them by a common compact, and 
stand by them to the death. (Applause.) But, sir, they will only 
stand by the south when she is right; and so Jong as she is so, 
no sword will be called in requisition, except against a foreign 
and common foe. The very heat, natural and artificial, to which 
sectional agitation has attained, will work its own cure. It will 
burn itself out. Northern agitators and southern agitators will 
find themselves side by side in their errand of mutual mischief. 
And the great mass of the American people will look upon this 
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Union as it is, and upon southern rights and northern rights as 
they are, and will stand by them and protect them.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


The compromise resolutions of Mr. Clay, in February....Mr. Clay’s remarks.. 
Continuation of the debate by the northern and southern members....Message of th 
President, transmitting the constitution of California....Resistance of southern gen- 
tlemen in both houses....The advocates for the admiasion....Mr. Calhoun’s address.... 
Mr. Webster's speech. 


Early in February, Mr. Clay presented, in the Senate, a series 
of resolutions, which, after premising the desirableness for the 
peace, concord, and harmony of the union of the states, of a 
settlement and amicable adjustment of all existing questions of 
controversy between them, arising out of the institution of 
slavery, proposed the following compromise : 

“1, That California, with suitable boundaries, ought, upon her 
application, to be admitted as one of the states of this Union, 
without the imposition, by Congress, of any restriction in respect 
to the exclusion or introduction of slavery within those bounda- 
ries. 

2. That, as slavery does not exist by law, and is not likely to 
be introduced into any of the territory acquired by the United 
States from the republic of Mexico, it is inexpedient for Congress 
to provide by law, either for its introduction into, or exclusion 
from any part of the said territory; and that appropriate territo- 
rial government ought to be established by Congress in all of the 
said territory not assigned as the boundaries of the proposed 
state of California, without the adoption of any restriction or 
condition on the subject of slavery. 

3. That the western boundary of the state of Texas ought to 
be fixed on the Rio del Norte, commencing one marine league 
from its mouth, and running up that river to the southern line of 
New Mexico; thence with that line eastwardly, and so continu- 
ing in the same direction to the line as established between the 
United States and Spain, excluding any portion of New Mexico, 
whether lying on the east or west of that river. 

1. That it be proposed to the state of Texas, that the United 
States will provide for the payment of all that portion of the 
legitimate and bona fide public debt of that state, contracted 
prior to its annexation to the United States, and for which the 
duties on foreign imports were pledged by the said state to its 
creditors, not exceeding the sum of $3+——~—, in consideration of 
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the said duties so pledged having been no longer applicable to 
that object after the said annexation, but having thenceforward 
became payable to the United States; and upon the condition, 
also, that the said state of Texas shall, by some solemn and au- 
thentic act of her legislature or of a convention, relinquish to 
the United States any claim which it has to any part of New 
Mexico. 


5. That it is inexpedient to abolish slavery in the District of 


Columbia, whilst that institution continues to exist in the state 
of Maryland, without the consent of that state, without the con- 
sent of the people of the district, and without just compensation 
to the owners of slaves within the district. 

6. That it is expedient to prohibit within the district the slave 
trade in slaves brought into it from states or places beyond the 
limits of the district, either to be sold therein as merchandise or 
to be transported to other markets without the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

That some effectual provision ought to be made by law, ac- 
cording to the requirement of the constitution, for the restitution 
and delivery of persons bound to service or labour in any state, 
who may escape into any other state or territory in the Union. 

That Congress has no power to prohibit or obstruct the 
trade in slaves between the slaveholding states; but that the ad- 


mission or exclusion of slaves brought from one into another of 


them, depends, exclusively, upon their own particular laws.”’ 

On the 5th of February, the debate on these resolutions was 
opened by Mr. Clay, ina speech of great power, in which, after 
deprecating the evil influences of passion and party, and calmly 
reviewing the past history and present aspect of the slavery 
question, he proceeded to explain the plan of compromise he had 
felt it incumbent on him to submit to the consideration of the 
Senate and of the country; concluding with a highly wrought 
eulogium on the benefits and blessings of the Union, and an im- 
passioned adjuration to every good citizen and enlightened pa- 
triot to sustain its integrity and perpetuate its supremacy. 


He thus forcibly portrayed the consequences of a dissolution of 


the confederacy : 

“Such is the Union, and such are the glorious fruits which are 
now threatened with subversion and destruction. Well, sir, the 
first question which naturally arises is, supposing the Union to 
be dissolved for any of the causes or grievances which are com- 
plained of, how far will dissolution furnish a remedy for those 
grievances? If the Union is to be dissolved for any existing 
cause, it will be because slavery is interdicted, or not allowed to 
be introduced into the ceded territories; or because slavery is 
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threatened to be abolished in the District of Columbia; or bé- 
cause fugitive slaves are not restored, as in my opirion they 
ought to be, to their masters. These, I believe, would be the 
causes, if there can be any causes which can lead to the dread- 
ful event to which I have referred. Let us suppose the Union 
dissolved; what remedy does it, in a severed state, furnish for 
the grievances complained of in its united condition? Will you 
be able at the south to push slavery into the ceded territory? 
How are you to do it, supposing the north, or all the states north 
of the Potomac, in possession of the navy and army of the United 
States? Can you expect, I say, under these circumstances, that 
if there is a dissolution of the Union, you can carry slavery into 
California and New Mexico? Sir, you cannot dream of such an 
occurrence. 

‘If it were abolished in the District of Columbia, and the Union 
were dissolved, would the dissolution of the Union restore 
slavery in the District of Columbia? Is your chance for the re- 
covery of your fugitive slaves safer in a state of dissolution or ot! 
severance of the Union than when in the Union itself? Why, 
sir, What is the state of the fact? In the Union you lose some 
slaves, and recover others. But here let me revert to a fact which 
I ought to have noticed before, because it is highly creditable to 
the courts and juries of the free states—in every instance, as fat 
as my information extends, in which an appeal has been madi 
to the courts of justice to recover penalties from those who hav: 
assisted in decoying slaves from their masters—in every instance 
as far as I have heard, the court has asserted the rights of the 
owner, and the jury has promptly returned an adequate verdict 
on his behalf. Well, sir, there is then some remedy while you 
are a part of the Union for the recovery of your slaves, and 
some indemnification for their loss. What would you have, it 
the Union were severed? Why, then the several parts would be 
independent of each other—foreign countries—and slaves es- 
caping from one to the other would be like slaves esc: iping trom 
the United States toCanada. There would be no right of extra- 
dition, no right to demand your slaves, no right to appeal to the 
courts of justice to indemnify you for the loss of your slaves. 
Where one slave escapes now by running away from his master, 
hundreds and thousands would escape if the Union were dis- 
severed—lI care not how or where you run the line, or whether 
independent sovereignties be established. Well, sir, finally, will 
you, in case of a dissolution of the Union, be safer with your 
slaves within the separated portions of the states than you are 
now? Mr. President, that they will escape much more frequently 
from the berder states, no ene will deny. 
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“ And, sir, I must take occasion here to say, that, in my opinion, 
there is no right on the part of any one or more of the states to 
secede from the Union. War and dissolution of the Union are 
identical and inevitable, in my opinion. There can be a dissolu- 
tion only by consent or by war. Consent no one can anticipate, 
from any existing state of things, is likely to be given, and war 
is the only alternative by which a dissolution could be accom- 
plished. If consent were given—if it were possible that we were 
to be separated by one great line—in less than sixty days after 
such consent was given war would break out between the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding portions of this Union-—between the 
two independent parts into which it would be erected in virtue 
of the act of separation. In less than sixty days, I believe, our 
slaves from Kentucky, flocking over in numbers to the other side 
of the river, would be pursued by their owners. Our hot and 
ardent spirits would be restrained by no sense of the right which 
appertains to the independence of the other side of the river, 
should that be the line of separation. They would pursue their 
slaves into the adjacent free states; they would be repelled, and 
the consequence would be, that in less than sixty days war would 
be blazing in every part of this now happy and peaceful land. 

And, sir, how are you going to separate the states of this con- 

ederacy? In my humble opinion, Mr. President, we should begin 
with at least three separate confederacies. There would be a 
‘onfederacy of the north, a confederacy of the southern Atlantic 
slaveholding states, and a confederacy of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippl. My life upon it that the vast population which has al- 
ready concentrated, and will concentrate on the head waters and 
the tributaries of the Mississippi, will never give their consent 


hat the mouth of that river shall be held subject to the power of 


iny foreign state or community whatever. Such, I believe, would 
be the consequences of a dissolution of the Union immediately 
ensuing; but other confederacies would spring up from time to 
time, as dissatisfaction and discontent were disseminated through- 
out the country—the confederacy of the lakes, perhaps the con- 

ederacy of New England, or of the middle states. Ah, sir, the 
veil which covers these sad and disastrous events that lie beyond 
it, is too thick to be penetrated or lifted by any mortal eye or 
hand. 

‘‘Mr. President, I am directly opposed to any purpose of seces- 
sion or separation. I am for staying within the Union, and de- 
fying any portion of this confederacy to expel or drive me out of 
the Union. I am for staying within the Union, and fighting for 
my rights, if necessary, with the sword, within the bounds and 
under the safeguard of the Union. 1 am for vindicating those 
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rights, not by being driver out of the Union harshly and uncere- 
moniously by any portion of this confederacy. Here I am within 
it, and here I mean to stand and die, as far as my individual 
wishes or purposes can go, within it, to protect my property and 
defend myself, defying all the power on earth to expel me o1 
drive me from the situation in which I am placed.” 

“I have said, what I solemnly believe, that dissolution of the 
Union and war are identical and inevitable; that they are con- 
vertible terms; and such a war as it would be, following a dis- 
solution of the Union! Sir, we may search the pages of history, 
and none so ferocious, so bloody, so implacable, so exterminating 
—not even the wars of Greece, of England and France—none ot 
them all—have been characterized by such bloodshed as would 
the war which must succeed, if that event ever happens, the dis- 
solution of the Union.’’ 

On these resolutions of Mr. Clay the debate was continued f 
several weeks, taking a very extensive range, and involving 
discussion of the various controverted points, which, fron 
commencement of the government down to the present period, 
had occupied the attention and received the consideraticn of 
statesmen and politicians. In their support it was contended, |! 
Messrs. Clay, Webster, Cass, Walker, Douglas, Baidwin, 
ard, and others, that, in the present condition of the country, it 
was eminently desirable that all the controverted question 
nected with the institution of slavery should, if possible or | 
ticable, be harmoniously adjusted, and such a scheme of accon 
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modation adopted as that neither of the two classes of states int 
which the country is divided should sacrifice any great prin 
ple; that concessions, not of principle, but of feeling and 
opinion, should be exacted from each; that in reference to the 
admission of California, neither section is required to make any 


concession at all; the position of that state,in reference to slavery 
having been determined by itself, in the exercise of its admit- 
ted rights of sovereignty, under the constitution of the Union; 
that in reference to the provision so generally insisted upon by 
the north, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into newly 
acquired territories, its waiver, for the sake of peace and in the 
spirit of mutual forbearance to other members of the Union, was 
demanded on the one hand, accompanied by the declaration on 
the other of the indisputable fact, that slavery no longer exists 
in any part of the acquisition made by us from the republic of 
Mexico, and that, according to the probabilities of the case, 
slavery never will be introduced into any portion of . the territo 
ries so acquired ; that while Congress has no power, under the 
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constitution of the United States, to touch the institution of 
slavery where it exists within the several states, except to adjust 
representation, impose direct taxes, or to secure the recapture 
and delivery of fugitive slaves, the power to permit or to pro- 
hibit its introduction into. new territory belonging to the Union, 
/ if not a conceded, is yet a debatable power, upon which men 
may honestly and fairly differ in opinion, and which, however 
it may be decided, furnishes no just occasion for breaking up or 
destroying the Union; that there are two sources from whence, 
under the constitution, Congress has power to legislate, as well 
for the District of Columbia as for the territories, viz : the power 
to regulate the territories and other property of the United States 
and the treaty making power; that under the joint resolution of 
Congress, by which Texas was annexed asa state, her western 
and northern boundaries were left undefined, and subject to fu- 
ture adjustment and arrangement, and that the government of 
the United States is now invested solely and exclusively with 
that power of adjustment and settlement which, prior to the 
annexation of Texas, and the subsequent acquisition by the 
United States of the territory in dispute, appertained conjointly 
to Texas and Mexico; that the enlargement of their boundaries, 
their extension to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and the southern 
limit of New Mexico, accompanied by the grant of a large sum 
of money for the payment of that portion of her public debt 
which existed at the period of her annexation, when taken in 
connection with the known repugnance. of the inhabitants of 
New Mexico east of the Rio Grande to any political connection 
with Texas, should be regarded as a liberal and just proposition ; 

that while the assertion, on the part of Congress, of power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia was made, the inex- 
pediency of its exercise, unless by the assent of Maryland, while 
slavery continued to. exist in that state, the assent of the people 
of the district, and full and just compensation to the owners of 
slaves, was explicitly declared—conditions amounting to an ab- 
solute security for property in slaves in the district, and for the 
existence of slavery therein, so long as it existed in any of the 
southern states ; that the slave trade within the limits of the dis- 
trict should, of right, be abolished and prohibited, and the re- 
volting spectacle of manacled human beings, now so frequent in 
i the streets of the metropolis of the American Union, no longer 
| permitted or sanctioned—nearly every slaveholding state in the 
| Union having claimed and exercised the power of prohibiting 
the introduction of this odious species of merchandise ; that the 
# constitutional provision for the restoration and delivery to their 
owner of fugitive slaves, is not limited in its operation to Con- 
f} gress, but extends to every state, and to the officers of every 
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state and every individual in the Union, and that the failure to 
fulfil this obligation in its spirit, as well as letter, has produced a 
strong feeling of irritation and excitement in the southern states ; 
that during the last fifty years southern councils and southern 
policy have to a very great extent prevailed in the domesti 
and foreign administration of the government, terminating 
with the annexation of Texas and the consequent war with 
Mexico and the acquisition of the territory, the settlement and 
disposition of which is now in controversy between-the two sec- 
tions of the Union; that a dissolution of the Union would most 
disastrously affect all the great interests of the south, the vindi- 
cation of which is the primary object of her statesmen; that in 
such an event slavery could under no circumstances be carried 
into the conquered territories, nor retained in the District ot 
Columbia, nor the right of property in slaves recognised beyond 
the territory in which the institution itself existed ; that no right 
exists on the part of any one or more of the states of the Union 
to secede from the rest, and that war and dissolution are iden- 
tical and inevitable. 

In opposition to the proposed plan of compromise brought for- 
ward by Mr. Clay, it was contended, by Messrs. Berrien, Butier, 
Calhoun, Badger, Mason, Hunter, and others, that the citizens 
of the southern states possessed an equal right with their brethren 
of the northern section of the Union to the full enjoyment of 
the advantages to be derived from the acquisition of newly ac- 
quired territory; that, independently of anty existing law or regu- 
lation in force previous to such acquisition, it was competent 
for them to enter into such territory, carrying with them theu 
property of every description; that, in the enjoyment of such 
right, they could not be prejudiced by any congressional inhibi- 
tion while such territory remained in a territorial condition, with- 
out a gross and.manifest infringement of the equal rights due t 
each sovereign state of the Union, as well as a palpable violation 
both of the letter and spirit of the constitution; that while it was 
not competent for Congress, in the exercise of the legitimate 
powers of legislation conferred upon it, to restrict or in any 
manner to prejudice such right, they might legally and constitu- 
tionally, and should remove all obstacles to its free exercise ; that 
Congress had no power to prohibit slavery in the territories be- 
longing to the Union, or to prevent the owners of slaves from 
emigrating with them to such territories, with all the rights, 
powers, and privileges which they possessed in the state from 
whence such emigration was made; that slavery, as an institu- 
tion, is not of necessity or by law confined to the limits of 
the state wherein it exists, but once existing, it exists every 
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where until it comes within the limits of a sovereignty which in- 
hibits it; that it had not, in point of faet, been legally inhibited 
in Mexico—but that even had it been so, such prohibiting enact- 
ments ceased to be of any validity upon the transfer of the terri- 
tory to the United States, by which slavery was constitutionally 
recognised ; that even if the legal and constitutional power ex- 
isted in Congress to prohibit slavery in the territories and else- 
where under the jurisdiction of the United States, the exercise of 
such power would be inexpedient, unwise, arbitrary, and op- 
pressive, contrary to the obligations of good faith between the 
eitizens of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding states, and 
dangerous to the preservation of the Union; that it was due to the 
citizens of the south, that believing, as they did, the institution of 
slavery to be rightful and beneficial, and well adapted to the 
newly acquired territories, they should be permitted to carry it 
thither, subject only to the control of the constitutional arbiter of 
the Union, the supreme court; that the boundary of Texas was 
uo longer an open question; that, as one of the sovereign states 
of this Union, she was entitled, independently of all action of 
Congress, to determine her own boundaries, and that, having so 
determined them, the United States were bound to recognise and 
to guarantee them; that exclusive, and not unlimited jurisdiction 
over the District of Columbia was se os by the constitution to 
Congress; that by the admission of California as a state, every 
thing asked by the north was virtually conceded, with no com- 
pensating advantage to the south; that agitation in Congress and 
the state legislatures, through the press, and even from the pul- 
pit, had prevented southern emigration to California, and effect- 
ually deprived the south of its constitutional right, and that it 
was not now competent for the north, constituting the majority 
in both branches of Congress, to take advantage of the wrong, 
thus inflicted, by sanctioning a constitution formed and matured 
under such partial influences; that no necessity for any compro- 
mise existed, the constitution of the United States itself being a 
e ompromise, to which if the north, on its part, would not adhere. 
all minor compromises would be ineffectual and useless; that the 
proposition, that slavery does not exist by law in California and 
New Mexico, is a yielding up of every thing on the part of the 
south, and giving up the question entirely, amounting, as it Would 
if adopted, to a declaratory statute of Congress, and taking the 
question wholly out of the control of the supreme court of the 
United States; that the resolutions in reference to. the boundaries 
of Texas, not only coneede nothing by way of compromise to 
the southern states, but take away one-half of that gained by the 
Texas compromise; that a dissolution of the Union, so far from 
proving disastrous to the political and economical interests of the 
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south, would on the other hand ensure to her prosperity, exten- 
sion, and benefit, and proportionally prove detrimental to the in- 
terests of the northern section; that the expansion and diffusion 
of slavery throughout a more expanded surface, so far from 
proving detrimental to the welfare of the slaves and a cause of 
the increase of slavery, would better their condition and diminish 
the influence of the institution; that slavery itself was recognised 
by the laws of God and by the christian religion; that it had ex- 
isted in all civilized nations from the remotest period of antiquity 
to the present time, and had its origin and owed its perpetuation 
to causes inherent in human nature ; that the right of sovereignty 
over the territories of the Union is exclusively vested in Con- 
gress, and not in the inhabitants of such territories; and that it 
was not competent for the inhabitants of California to form a 
constitution without the assent ef Congress. 

During the progress of the debate, President Taylor, on the 
13th day of February, transmitted to Congress a message, ap- 
prizing that body of the reception, by the executive, of the con- 
stitution adopted by the representatives of the people of Califor- 
nia, accompanied with an application, through her senators and 
representatives duly elected, for admission into the Union as a 
state. This application was resisted by many members of Con- 
gress, in both branches, chiefly from the southern states, upon 
the ground—tst, that the people of California had no eongres- 
sional authority to form a state constitution; 2d, that the mem- 
bers composing the convention which formed such constitution 
were elected in part by aliens and foreigners; 3d, that the popu- 
lation of the state was not sufficient to entitle it to admission as 
a member of the Union; 4th, that its boundaries were arbitrarily 
defined and its territory too extensive; 5th, that undue influence 
was brought to bear upon the formation of its constitution from the 
government ofthe United States. In reply to these objections, jt 
was urged, that Congress has full power over the admission of new 
states, and may dispense with all preliminary forms, and that, in 
point of fact, it has frequently done so; that a majority of the 
states admitted into the Union sinee the adoption of the consti- 
tution were so admitted, without any previous aet of Congress 
authorizing the formation of a state constitution; that the true 
question for the consideration of Congress on the application for 
admission, is net by whom or what class of the population its 
constitution was formed, or the members of its convention cho- 
sen, whether by aliens or native citizens, but what that constitu- 
tion is, and whether it is in accordance with the paramount con- 
stitution of the Union and republican in its character; that the 
population of California was amply sufficient to entitle her te 
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admission as a state, and was increasing in a rapid and unpre- 
cedented manner; that her proposed boundaries were conforma- 
ble to the nature and extent of the country, and to its geograph- 
ical and topographical advantage; and that there was no proof 
of the exercise of any undue or improper influence, either by 
the government or individuals, in the formation of her constitu- 
tion. 

Whilst the motion to refer this message to the committee on 
territories was uncer discussion in the Senate, Mr. Calhoun was 
struggling with the disease that soon after terminated in his death, 
but devoted his expiring strength to the preparation of an ad- 
dress, which was read, on the 4th March, before the Senate by 
the Hon. Mr. Mason. It commenced with the expression of his 
opinion, that the question of slavery, if not adjusted, must lead 
to disunion. We give his own words: 

“T have, senators, believed from the first that the agitation of 
the subject of slavery would, if not prevented by some timely 
and effective measure, end in disunion. Entertaining this opinion, 
I have, on all proper occasions, endeavoured to call the attention 
of both the two great parties which divide the country to adopt 
some measure to prevent so great a disaster, but without success. 
The agitation has been permitted to proceed, with almost no at- 
tempt to resist it, until it has reached a period when it can no 
longer be disguised or denied that the Union is in danger. You 
have thus had forced upon you the greatest and the gravest ques- 
tion that ever can come under your consideration, how can the 
Union be preserved? 

“To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty question, it is in- 
dispensable to have an accurate and thorough knowledge of the 
natare and the character of the cause by which the Union is en- 
dangered. Without such knowledge it is impossible to pronounce, 
with any certainty, by what measure it can be saved; just as it 
would be impossible for a physician to pronounce, in the case of 
some dangerous disease, with any certainty, by what remedy 
the patient could be saved, without similar knowledge of the na- 
ture and character of the cause of the disease. The first question, 
then, presented for consideration, in the investigation I propose 
in order to obtain such knowledge, is—what is it that has endan- 
gered the Union? 

“To this question there can be but one answer—that the imme- 
diate cause is the almost universal discontent which pervades all 
the states composing the southern section of the Union. This 
widely extended discontent is not of recent origin. It commenced 
with the agitation of the slavery question, and has been increas- 
ing ever since. The next question is, what has caused this wide 
diffused and almost universal discontent? 
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“Tt is a great mistake to suppose, as is by some, that it origi- 
nated with demagogues, who excited the discontent with the in- 
tention of aiding their personal advancement, or with disap- 
pointed ambitious individuals, who resorted to it as the means 
of raising their fallen fortunes. There is no foundation for this 
opinion. On the contrary, all the great political influences of the 
sections were arrayed against excitement, and exerted to the ut- 
most to keep the people quiet. The great mass of the people ot 
the south were divided, as in the other section, into whigs and 
democrats. The leaders and the presses of both parties in the 
south were very solicitous to prevent excitement and restore 
quiet; because it was seen that the effects of the former would 
necessarily tend to weaken, if not destroy, the political ties which 
united them with their respective parties in the other section. 
Those who know the strength of party ties will readily appreci- 
ate the immense force which this cause exerted against agitation, 
and in favour of preserving quiet. But, as great as it was, it was 
not sufficiently so to prevent the wide spread discontent which 
now pervades the section. No, some cause far deeper and more 
powerful must exist to produce a discontent so wide and anep, 
than the one inferred. The question then recurs, what is the 
cause of this discontent? It will be found in the belief of the 
people of the southern states, as prevalent as the discontent itself, 
that they cannot remain, as things now are, consistently with 
honour and safety in the Union.” 

Mr. Calhoun then proceeded to inquire into the causes which 
have caused this wide spread discontent in the south. He charged 
that the equilibrium which existed between the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding states, when the government commenced, had 
been destroyed by a partial legislation, which he classed under 
three heads. He said—*the first is that series of acts by which 
the south has been excluded from the common territory belong- 
ing to all of the states, as the members of the federal Union, 


-which has had the effect of extending vastly the portion allotted 


to the northern section, and restricting within narrow limits the 
portion left the south. The next consists in adopting a system 
of revenue and disbursements by which an undue proportion of 
the burthen of taxation has been imposed upon the south, and 
an undue proportion of its proceeds appropriated to the north; 
and the last in a system of political measures by which the ori- 
ginal character of the government has been radically changed.” 
Referring to the process of dissolution, Mr. Calhoun insisted 
that it would be gradual, and the result of continued agitation. 
“It is a great mistake to suppose that disunion can be effected 
by a single blow. The cords which bind these states together in 
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one common union are far too numerous and powerful for that. 
Disunion must be the work of time. It is only through a long 
process and in succession that the cords can snap, until the whole 
fabric falls asunder. Already the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion has snapped some of the most important, and has greatly 
weakened all the others, as I shall proceed to show. 

‘The cords that bind the states together are not only many, but 
various in character. Among them some are spiritual or ecclesi- 
astical, some political, others social; others appertain to the 
benefits conferred by the Union, and others to the feelings of 
duty and obligation. 

‘‘The strongest of those of a spiritual and ecclesiastical nature 


consist in the unity of the great religious denominations, all of 


which originally embraced the Union. All these denominations, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the catholic, were organized 
very much upon the principle of our political institutions. Be- 
ginning with smaller meetings, corresponding with the political 
divisions of the country, their organization terminated in one 
great central assemblage, corresponding very much with the 
character of Congress. At these meetings the principal clergy- 
men and lay members of the respective denominations from all 
parts of the Union met, to transact business relating to their 
common concerns. It was not confined to what appertained to 
the doctrines and discipline of the respective denominations, but 
extended to plans for disseminating the Bible, establishing mis- 
sionaries, distributing tracts, and esti :blishing presses for the 
publication of tracts, newspapers, and periodicals, with a view 
of diffusing religious information, and for the support of the doc- 
trines and creeds of the denomination. All this combined con- 
tributed greatly to strengthen the bonds of the Union. The 
strong ties which held each denomination together formed a 
strong cord to hold the whole Union together; but as powerful 
as they were, they have not been able to resist the explosive ef- 
fect of slavery agitation. 

“The first of these cords which snapped under its explosive 
force was that of the powerful Methodist Episcopal church. The 
numerous and strong ties which held it together are all broken, 
and its unity gone. They now form separate churches, and in- 
stead of that feeling of attachment and devotion to the interests 
of the whole church, which was formerly felt, they are now ar- 
rayed into two hostile bodies, engaged in litigation about what 
was formerly their common property. 


“The next cord that snapped was that of the Baptists, one of 


the largest and most respectable denominations; that of the 
Presbyterians is not entirely snapped, but some of its strands 





have given way; that of the Episcopal church is the only one of 
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the four great protestant denominations which remains unbroken 
and entire.”’ 

In regard to California, Mr. Calhoun denied the right of the 
inhabitants to legislate over the territories, or to have the same 
inherent right of self-government as people in the states. He 
says— 

‘The recent movement of individuals in California to form a 
constitution anda state government, and to appoint senators and 
representatives, is the first fruit of this monstrous assumption. If 
the individuals who have made this movement had gone into 
California as adventurers, and if, as such, they had conquered 
the territory, and established their independence, the sovereignty 
of the country would have been vested in them as a separate 
and independent community. In that case the »y would have had 
the right to form a constitution and to establish a government fo: 
themselves—and if, after that, they had thought proper to apply 
to Congress for admission into the Union as a sovereign and in- 
dependent state, all this would have been regular and according 
to established principles. But such is not the case. It was the 
United States who conquered California, and finally acquired it 
by treaty. The sovereignty, of course, is vested in them, and 
not in the individuals who have attempted to form a constitution 
as a state without their consent. All this is clear beyond contro- 
versy, unless it can be shown that they have since lost or been 
divested of their sovereignty.” 

We shall be pardoned for thus giving at some length the views 
of this eminent man, now no more, and who was himself the 
foremost man, on one side, in this great controversy. We there- 
fore quote once more. 

After asking the question, “how can the Union be saved,’’ 
he thus proceeds to answer it: “ There is but one way by 
which it can, with any certainty, be saved, and that is by a 
full and final settlement, on the principles of justice, of all 
the questions at issue between the two sections. The south 
asks for justice, simple justice, and less she ought not to take. 
She has no compromise to offer but the constitution, and no con- 
cession or surrender to make. She has already surrendered so 
much, that she has little left to surrender. Such a settlement 
would go to the root of the evil, remove all cause of discontent, 
and satisfy the south that she could remain honestly and safely 
in the Union, and thereby restore the harmony and fraternal 
feelings between the sections which existed anterior to the Mis- 
souri agitation. Nothing else can, with any certainty, finally 
and for ever settle the question at issue, terminate agitation, and 
save the Union. 

“ Butcan this be done? Yes, easily; not by the weaker party, 
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for it can of itself do nothing—not even protect itself—but by 
the stronger. The north has only to will it, to do justice, and 
perform her duty, in order to accomplish it; to do justice by 
conceding to the south an equal right in the acquired territory ; 
and to do her duty by causing the stipulations relative to fugitive 
slaves to be faithfully fulfilled; to cease the agitation of the 
slave question, and provide for the insertion of a provision in the 
constitution, by an amendment, which will restore in substance 
the power she possessed of protecting herself before the equili- 
brium between the sections was destroyed by the action of this 
government. There will be no difficulty in devising such a 
provision—one that will protect the south, and which at the 
same time will improve and strengthen the government, instead 
of impairing or weakening it. 

‘But will the north agree to do this? It is for her to answer 
this question. But I will say she cannot refuse,if she has halt 
the love of the Union which she professes to have, or without 
justly exposing herself to the charge, that her love of power and 
iggrandizement is far greater than her love of the Union. At 
ill events, the responsibility of saving the Union is on the north, 
and not the south. The south cannot save it by any act of hers, 
ind the north may save it without any sacrifice whatever, un- 
less to do justice and to perform her duties under the constitution 
be regarded by her as a sacrifice.”’ 

Whilst this question was pending, and some days after Mr. 
Calhoun’s speech, Mr. Webster addressed the Senate at great 
length : 

He commenced with saying—* I wish to speak to-day, not as 
1 Massachusetts man, nor as a northern man, but as an Ameri- 
can and a member of the Senate of the United States. It is for- 
tunate there is a Senate of the United States—a body not moved 
from its propriety, not lost to a just sense of its own dignity or 
its own high respensibility—a body to which the country looks 
with confidence—wise, moderate, patriotic, and with true feel- 
ing. It is not to be denied that we live in the midst of strong 
agitations and in the midst of very considerable dangers 
to our institutions of government. The imprisoned winds are 
let loose. ‘The east, the north, and the stormy south, are 
all combined to make the whole ocean toss its billows to the 
skies, and disclose its profoundest depths.’ I do not affect to 
hold, or to be fit to hold, the helm in this combat with the poli- 
tical elements ; but I have a duty to perform, and I mean to per- 
form it with fidelity—not without a sense of surrounding dangers, 
but not without hope. I have a part to act, not for my own 
security or safety—for I am looking out for no fragment upon 
which to float away from the wreck, if wreck is to ensue—but 
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for the good of the whole and the preservation of the whole. 
There is that which will keep me to my duty during this strug- 
gle, whether the sun and the stars shall appear or shall not ap- 
pear for many days. 

After reviewing the events which led to the acquisition of the 
new territories, he alluded to the history of slavery, asserting 
that it “ had existed in the world from time immemorial.’’ “ At 
the introduction of christianity,’’ said Mr. Webster, “the Roman 
empire was full of slaves. I suppose there is to be found no in- 
junction against that relation between man and man in the 
teachings of the gospel by Jesus Christ or by any of his apostles. 
The object of the instructions given to mankind by the founder 
of christianity was to touch the heart, purify the soul, and im- 
prove the lives of individual men. That object went directly to 
the first foundation of the political-and social relations of men. 
to raise the individual heart and mind of man. Now, sir, upon 
the general nature, and character, and lawfulness of slavery. 
there exists a wide difference of opinion between the northern 
portion of this country and the southern.” 

After describing the different views which the north and south 
entertain on the subject of slavery, Mr. Webster proceeded : 

“In this state of sentiment upon the general nature of slavery. 
lies the cause for a great portion of these unhappy divisions, 
exasperations, and reproaches, which find vent and support in 
different parts of the Union. Slavery does exist in the United 
States. It did exist in the states before the adoption of this con- 
stitution, and at the time of its adoption. And now let us con- 
sider, for a moment, what was the state of sentiment in the north 
and the south in regard to slavery at the time this constitution 
was adopted. A remarkable change has taken place sinc 
What did the wise and good men of all parts of the country 
think of slavery ? In what estimation did they hold it in 1787, 
when this constitution was adopted? It will be found, sir, if we 
carry ourselves, by historical research, back to that day, and as- 
certain men’s opinions by authentic records still existing among 
us, that there was no great diversity of opinion between the 
north and the south upon the subject of slavery ; and it will be 
found that both parts of the country held it equally an evil—e 
moral and political evil. It will not be found that either at the 
north or at the south there was much,though there was some. 
invective against slavery, as inhuman and cruel. The great 
ground of objection to it was political; that it weakened the 
social fabric ; that, taking the place of free labour, society was 
less strong and Jabour less productive. Therefore we find from 
all the eminent men of the south the clearest expression of their 
VOL. 4. Cc 
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opinion that slavery was an evil; and they ascribe it—not with- 
out truth, and not without some acerbity of temper and force of 
language—to the injurious policy of the mother country, which, 
to favour the navigator, had entailed the evil upon the colonies.”’ 

As one of the evidences of the sentiment which universally 
prevailed on the subject of slavery at the time the constitution 
was adopted, he refers to the ordinance of 1787. 

“ It was in the summer of 1787, and at the very time when 
the convention in Philadelphia was framing this constitution, 
that the Congress in New York was framing the ordinance of 
1787. And they passed that ordinance on the 13th of July, 1787, 
at New York, the very month, and perhaps the very day, in 
which these questions of the importation of slaves and the char- 
acter of slavery were debated in the convention in Philadelphia. 
So far as we can now learn,,there was a perfect concurrence of 
opinion between these respective bodies. It resulted in this: 
The ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery, was applied to all 
the territory over which the Congress of the United States had 


jurisdiction ; that is, to all the territory northwest of the Ohio. 


Three years before, Virginia and other states had made a ces- 
sion of that great territory to the United States; and a most 
magnificent act it was. 

This ordinance of 1787, applying thus to the whole territory 
over which the Congress of the United States had any jurisdic- 
tion, was adopted nearly two years before the constitution of the 
United States went into operation; because the ordinance took 
effect immediately upon its passage, while the constitution, after 
having been framed, was to be sent to the states, to be de- 
bated in their conventions, and to be adopted by them, and then 
the government was to be organized under it. This ordinance, 
therefore, was in full operation and force when the constitution 
was adopted and its government put in motion, in March or 
April, 1789.” 

Mr. Webster then proceeded to say, that this act was done 
with “the entire and unanimous consent of the whole south.” 
He then examined the position taken by Mr. Calhoun in regard 
to the causes which had produced the preponderance of the 
northern states in the Union, and contended that notwithstand- 
ing all that had been said, the general lead in the politics of the 
country has always been a southern lead. He entered into a history 
of the annexation of Texas, the negotiation of which the sena- 
tor from South Carolina, then secretary of state, conducted. He 
insisted that slavery in California and New Mexico was, by the 
law of nature and the law of physical geography, for ever ex- 
cluded. 
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With regard to secession, Mr. Webster thus expressed him- 
self: 

“Mr. President, I should much prefer to have heard from every 
member upon this floor declarations of opinion that this Union 
could never be dissolved, than the declaration of opinions that in 
any case, under the pressure of any circumstances, such a disso- 
lution was possible. I hear with pain and anguish, and distress, 
the word secession, when it falls from the lips of those who are 
eminent, patriotic, known to the country, and known all over 
the world, for their political services. Secession! Peaceable se- 
cession! Sir, your eyes and mine are never destined to see that 
miracle. The dismemberment of this vast country without con- 
vulsion! The breaking up of the fountains of the great deep 
without ruffling the surface! Who is foolish enough—I beg 
every body’s pardon—who is foolish enough to expect to see 
any such thing? Sir, he who sees these states, now revolving in 
harmony around one common centre, and expects to see them 
quit their places, and fly off, without convulsions, may look ou 
the next day to see the heavenly bodies rush from their apheres. 8, 
and jostle against each other in the realms of space without pro- 
ducing a crush of the universe. Such a thing as peaceable se- 
cession! It is utterly impossible. Is this constitution under whic 
we live here, covering this whole country, to be thawed and 
melted away by secession, as the snows on the inountains are 
melted under the influence of a vernal sun, to disappear almost 
unobserved, and to die off! No, sir, no, sir! 

I will not state what might produce the disruption of these 
states. I see it as plainly as I see the sun in heaven; and should 
it happen, it must produce such a war as I will not describe, in 
its two-fold character. Peaceable secession! Peaceable secession! 
A concurrent agreement of all the members of this great repub- 
lic to separate! A voluntary separation, with alimony on the one 
side or the other! What would be the result? Where is the line 
to be drawn? What states are to be associated? What is to re- 
main America? What am I to be? Where is the flag to remain? 
Where is the eagle still to tower? or is he to cower, and shrink, 
and fall to to the ground? Why, sir, our ancestors, our fathers 
and grandfathers, those of them who still remain amongst us by 
reason of prolonged life, would rebuke us and reproach us, and 
our children and grandchildren would cry out shame upon us, if 
we of this generation should bring dishonour upon those ensigns 
of the honour and power and harmony of the Union, which we 
see around us now with so much joy ¢ and gratitude. What is to 
become of the army? What is to become of the navy? What is 
to become of the public lands? How is each of the thirty states 
to defend itself ?”’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Speech of Mr. Seward on the admission of California....Mr. Foote's proposition to re- 
Ser the matters in dispute to a select committec....Resolutions of Mr. Bell, of Ten- 
nessee.... Renewal of the motion of reference....Remarks of Gen. Cass, and of senators 
Davis and Benton....Mr. Clay's opinion of compromises....Amendments of Mr. Foote’s 
resolution....Mr. Benton's proposed amendments.... The wutihit n taken on the origina! 
motion, and carried.... he appvintment of the committee. 


The discussion on the admission of California was continued 
in the Senate of the United States with much earnestness. To 
the deliberations of that body, where so much talent and wisdom 
were concentrated, all eyes were turned for the satisfactory set- 
tlement of the difficulties that were appalling to many, and the 
subject of anxiety to all. For the purpose of exhibiting the scope 
and tendency of the discussion on the absorbing questions then 
before the country, we shall continue our sketches of the speeches 
of some of those who took a prominent part in this debate. 

Mr. Webster was followed by Mr. Seward, formerly governor 
of New York, and an ardent advocate of the free soil and anti- 
slavery doctrines. He contended for the immediate admission of 
California, but opposed all compromises on the subject of slavery. 
Having with much emphasis inquired, “Shall California be re- 
ceived?’’ he proceeded to say: 

“For myself, upon my individual judgment and conscience, I 
answer yes! For myself, as an instructed representative of one 
of the states, of hat one, even, of the states which is soonest and 
longest to be pressed in commercial and political rivalry by the 
new commonwealth, I answer, yes! Let California come in. 
Every new state, whether she come from the east or from the 
west, coming from whatever part of the continent she may, she 
is welcome. But California, that comes from the clime where the 
west dies away into the rising east—California, which bounds at 
once the empire and the continent—California, the youthful 
queen of the Pacific, in her robes of freedom, gorgeously inlaid 
with gold, is doubly welcome.’’ 

He then considered the objections made to her admission, and 
msisted that Congress had waived all irregularities by the ad- 
mission of Michigan and other states. To the objection, that the 
boundaries proposed were too large, he answered, that there is 
no standard of measurement; that the territory is compact and 
within natural bounds, and no better limits could be assigned 
‘‘in harmony with the physical outlines of the region concerned, 
or more convenient for civil administration.’’ In relation to the 
proposition, that the admission of California should be coupled 
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with a compromise of the questions which had arisen out ot 
slavery, Mr. Seward remarked: 

“IT am opposed to any such compromise, in any and all the 
forms in which it has been proposed. First: because, while ad- 
mitting the purity and the patriotism of all from whom it is my 
misfortune to differ, I think all legislative compromise essentially 
and radically wrong and indefensible. They involve the surren- 
der of the exercise of judgment and conscience on distinct and 
separate questions at distinct and separate times, with the indis- 
pensable advantages it affords for ascertaining truth. They in- 
volve the relinquishment of the right to reconsider in future the 
decision of the present, in questions prematurely anticipated, and 
they are an usurpation, as to future questions, of the province ot 
future legislators.” 

On this point he noticed the views entertained by Mr. Calhoun 
of concessions to be made by the north, for the purpose of main- 
taining the equilibrium of the different sections of the Union. He 
thus expressed himself: 

** What is proposed is a political equilibrium. Every political 
equilibrium requires a physical equilibrium to rest upon it, and 
is valueless without it. To constitute a physical equilibrium be- 
tween the slave states and the free states—an equilibrium be- 
tween the free states and the slave states—requires first an 
equality of territory, or some near approximation, and this is 
already lost. But it requires much more than this; it requires an 
equality, or a proximate equality, in the number of slaves and 
freemen, and this must be perpetual. 

But the census of 1840 gives a slave basis of only two mil- 
lions and a half, and a free basis of fourteen millions and a half. 
The population on the slave basis increases in the ratio of 25 per 
cent. for ten years, while that on the free basis advances at the 
rate of 38 per cent. This accelerating movement of the free popu- 
lation now complained of, will occupy the new territories with 
pioneers, and every day increase the difficulty of forcing or in- 
sinuating slavery into regions which freemen have preoccupied. 
And if this were possible, the African slave trade is prehibited, 
and the domestic increase is not sufficient to supply the new 
slave states which are expected to maintain the equilibrium. 

The theory of a new political equilibrium, claims that it once 
existed and has been lost. When lost, and how? It began to be 
lost in 1787, when preliminary arrangements were made to 
admit five new states in the Northwest Territory, two years 
before the constitution was finally adopted—that is, it began to 
be lost two years before it began to exist! 

Sir, the equilibrium, if restored, would be lost more rapidly 
Cc ” 
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than it was before. The progress of the free population is to be 
accelerated by emigration from Europe and Asia, while that of 
the slaves is to be checked and retarded by inevitable partial 
emancipation. Nothing, says Montesquieu, reduces a man so 
low as always to see freemen, and yet not be free. Persons in 
that condition are natural enemies of the state, and their num- 
bers would be dangerous if increased too high. Sir, the fugitive 
slave colonies, and emancipated slave colonies in the free states, 
in Canada, and in Liberia, are the best guarantees South Caro- 
lina can have for the perpetuity of slavery.’ 

He opposed the extradition of fugitive slaves 

‘**Nor would success attend any of the details of the compro- 
mise. And first, I advert to the amendment of the law concern- 
ing fugitives from service or labour. The constitution contains 
only a compact, which rests for its execution on the states. Not 
content with this, the slave states induced legislation by Con- 

gress, and the supreme court of the United States has virtually 
decided that the whole subject is within the province of Congress 
and exclusive of state authority. Nay, they have decided that 
slaves are to be regarded not merely as persons to be claimed; 
but as property and chattels, to be seized without any legal au- 
thority or claim whatever. 

The compact is thus subverted by the procurement of the slave 
states; with what reason, then, can they expect the states ex gra- 
tia to reassume the obligations from which they caused those 
states to be discharged? I say, then, to the slave states, you are 
entitled to no more stringent law, and such an one would be use- 
less. The cause of the insufficiency of the present statute is not 
at all the leniency of its provisions. It is a law that deprives 
the alleged refugee from a legal obligation not assumed by him, 
but imposed upon him by laws enacted before he was born—ot 
the writ of Aabeas corpus, and of any certain judicial process of 
examination of the claim set up by his pursuer, and finally de- 
grades him into a chattel, which may be seized and carried away 
peaceably, wherever found, even although exercising the rights 
and responsibilities of a free citizen of the commonwealth in 
which he resides, and of the United States—a law which denies 
to the citizen all the safeguards of personal liberty, to render less 
possible the escape of the bondman.”’ 

The constitutional right claimed by the south to emigrate to the 
new territories with their slave property, is thus met: 

“I deny that the constitution recognises property in man. | 
submit, on the other hand, most respectfully, that the constitution 
not merely does not affirm that principle, but, on the contrary, 
altogether excludes it. The constitution does not expressly affirm 
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any thing on the subject. All that it contains is two incidental 
allusions to slaves, These are—first, in the provision establish- 
ing a ratio of representation and taxation; second, in the provi- 
sion relating to fugitives from labour. In both cases the consti- 
tution designedly mentions slaves, not as slaves, much less as 
chattels, but as persons. That this recognition of them as persons 
was designed, is historically known, and I think never denied. | 
give only two of the manifold proofs. 

John Jay, in the Federalist, says: 

‘Let the case of the slaves be considered, as it is in truth, 
peculiar one. Let the compromising expedient of the constitu- 
tion be mutually adopted which regards them as inhabitants, 
but as debased below the equal level of free inhabitants, which 
regards the slave as divested of two-fifths of the man.’ 

Yes, sir, of two-fifths, but of only two-fifths, leaving him stil 
an inhabitant, a living, breathing, moving, reasoning, immorta! 
man. 

The other proof is from the debates in the convention. It is 
brief, and, I think, instructive: 

lugust 28, 1787.—Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney moved to 
require fugitive slaves and servants to be delivered up like con- 
victs. 

Mr. Wilson. This would oblige the executive of the state to do 
it at public expense. 

Mr. Sherman saw no more propriety in the public seizing and 
surrendering a slave or a servant than a horse. 

Mr. Butler withdrew his proposition, in order that some par- 
ticular provision might be made apart from this article. 

elugust 29.—Mr. Butler moved to insert, after Article 15—‘ I! 
any person bound to service or labour in any of the United 
States, shall escape into another state, he or she shall not be dis- 
charged from such service or labour in consequence of any regu- 
lations subsisting in the state to which they may escape, but 
shall be delivered up to the person justly claiming their service 
or labour. 

After the engrossment, September 15.—Article IV, sec. 2, in 
the 3d paragraph, the term ‘legally’ was struck out, and the 
words ‘under the laws thereof’ inserted after the word ‘state,’ 
in compliance with the wishes of some who thought the term 
‘legal’ equivocal, and favouring the idea that slavery was legal! 
in.a moral view. 

I deem it established, then, that the constitution does not re- 
cognise property in men, but leaves that question, as between 
the states, to the law of nature and of nations.”’ 

In relation to the apprehended dissolution of the Union, if the 
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compromise was not effected, Mr. Seward had no fears, and at- 
tributed the excitement on the subject to the designs of political 
agitators. 

“T see nothing,”’ he said, “of that conflict between the south- 
ern and northern states, or between their representative bodies, 
which seems to be on all sides of me assumed. Not a word of 
menace, not a word of anger, not an intemperate word has been 
uttered in any northern legislature. They firmly but calmly as- 
sert their convictions, but at the same time they assert their un- 
qualified purpose to submit to their common arbiter, and for weal 
or woe abide the fortunes of the Union. 

What if there be less of moderation in the legislatures of the 
south? It only indicates on which side the balance is inclining, 
and that the decision of the question is near at hand. I agree 
with those who say that there ean be no peaceful dissolution— 
no dissolution of the Union by the secession of states; but that 
disunion, dissolution, happen when it may, will and must be re- 
volution! I discover no omens of revolution.’’ 

* n * * * * * 

“Sir, those who would alarm us with the terrors of revolu- 
tion, have not well considered the structure of this government 
and the organization of its forces. It is a democracy of property 
and persons, with a fair approximation toward universal educa- 
tion, and operating by means of universal suffrage. The consti- 
tuent members of this democracy are the only persons who could 
subvert it; and they are not the citizens of a metropolis like 
Paris, or of a region subjected to the influences of a metropolis, 
like France, but they are husbandmen, dispersed over this broad 
land, on the mountain and on the plain, and on the prairie, from 
the ocean to the Roeky mountains, and from the great lakes to 
the gulf. And this people are now, while we are discussing their 
imaginary danger, at peace in their happy homes, and as uncon- 
cerned, and even as uninformed of their peril, as they are of 
events occurring in the moon. Nor have the alarmists made due 
allowance in their calculations for the influence of conservative 
reaction, strong in any government and irresistible in a rural re- 
public, operating by universal suffrage.” 

* * » * * > ” 

“Do the alarmists remember that this government has stood 
sixty years already without exacting one drop of blood—that 
this government has stood sixty years, and treason isan obsolete 
crime? That day, I trust, is far off when the fountains of popular 
contentment shall be broken up; but whenever it shall come, it 
will bring forth a higher illustration than has ever yet been given 
ef the excellency of the democratic system. For then it will be 
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seen how calmly, how fairly, how nobly, a great people can act 
in preserving their constitution, whom ‘love of country moveth, 
example teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quickeneth, 
and glory exalteth.’”’ 

We now come to the history of the action in the Senate, by 
which the whole matter in controversy was referred to a com- 
mittee of thirteen. In the opinion of many, the period had ar- 
rived when, in order to secure harmony and peace to the Union, 
it had become necessary to commit the subjects of the territories 
and all matters connected with slavery to the deliberation of a 
select body, in whose impartiality, ability, and patriotism the na- 
tion would have confidence. As early as the 25th of February, 
Mr. Foote had offered a resolution in the Senate to the following 
effect: 

*To refer to a select committee of six members from the north, 
and six members from the south, and one member to be by them 
chosen, with instructions to exert themselves for the purpose of 
maturing a scheme of compromise for the adjustment of all the 
pending questions growing out of the institution of slavery, and 
to report by bill or otherwise.” 

This proposition he sustained by the following considerations: 

“ Sir, every day that we have sat here—deliberating as wt 
call it—agitating the question of slavery in this hall, we have 
placed the Union in still greater peril. It is possible, in my opin- 
ion, to dissolve this Union by agitation within the halls of Con- 
gress. I am unwilling, therefore, that this debate should progress 
under existing circumstances. If we can have a practical plan 
of adjustment presented, or even if we can have a_ prospectiv 
plan presented, that simple fact, in my judgment, will tend to 
calm the excitement that prevails here and elsewhere throughout 
the Union ; and when some scheme, judicious in its character, 
shall be presented to us and adopted here, and carried into the 
House of Representatives, I cannot doubt it will there be ratified, 
and that it will tend to put an end for ever to the controversy) 
which now so seriousiy endangers this Union. I believe the 
remedy to which I have referred is the only remedy ; for, sir, il 
we continue to discuss these abstract resolutions all the week, 
we will find at the end of the week that we have done nothing 
except to increase still more the excitement which prevails in 
this body, and to engender in a still greater degree the spirit of 
hostility which is now existing in both houses of Congress. In 
my opinion, we would find it wholly impossible at the end of 
the week to obtain any adjustment of the prevailing difficulties. 
Believing this to be the case, and being a sincere lover of the 
Union—having no especial confidence in my own judgment, but 
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very great confidence in the judgment of those with whom I 
have consulted, and for whom I entertain a very high respect, I 
feel bound to persevere in the motion that I have made.” 

The plan of adjustment, thus offered, grew, as we will see, 
into importance, and gradually absorbed the entire attention of 
Congress. 

A short time after, Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, brought forward in 
the Senate a series of compromise resolutions, which he prefaced 
with a speech of some length, and from which we make the fol- 
lowing brief extract : 

‘Mr. President, the main pillar upon which the Union rests 
for its preservation has its foundation in the mutual confidence, 
the ties of reciprocal interest, and fraternal regard between its 
differeut members and sections. These have been the essential 
elements of that noble sentiment of loyalty to the Union which 
has hitherto preserved it unscathed and unhurt amid all the 
storms that have assailed it. Let this sentiment of loyalty be 
once materially impaired ; let this cord, strong as it may be, yet 
of the finest and most delicate texture, and now strained to the 
highest point of tension, by any untoward act of violence or rash 
policy be snapped—its grappling on the hearts of the people in 
any of their great sectional divisions unloosed and broken—from 
that moment, sir, the question of the preservation or of the de- 
struction of the Union will cease to inspire a rational interest. If 
it is preserved, its existence will be nominal, its blessings and 
advantages a mockery.”’ 

* ” * * ” * na 

“T have heard other remedies, other reliances, I will not say 
what, alluded to in private conversation, for the preservation of 
the Union—alluded to, I think, upon no great consideration. 
But, sir, this Union can never be preserved by enforced observ- 
ance of its obligations. Your army and navy are not competent 
to it under circumstances of peril like the present. No, sir, this 
Union cannot be preserved by all the sacred associations of tra- 
ditionary references derived from its early history; nor by a re- 
gard to obligations contracted in the most solemn and imposing 
forms, and attested by the most venerated names ; nor by glory 
won under a common banner; nor by a world-wide fame ; nor 
by all these united, if, by any act or scheme of policy deliber- 
ately planned, any great principle of common and equal justice, 
as between the different sections of the Union, should be wan- 
tonly and flagrantly violated.”’ 

The resolutions of Mr. Bell attracted much attention, and were 
regarded as offering a liberal basis of compromise. 

They commenced with reciting that “considerations of the high- 
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est interest to the whole country demand that the existing and in- 
creasing dissensions between the north and the south on the sub- 
ject of slavery should be speedily arrested, and that the questions 
in controversy be adjusted upon some basis which shall tend to 
give present quiet, repress sectional animosities, remove, as far 
as possible, the causes of future discord, and secure the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of those benefits and advantages which the 
Union was intended to confer in equal measure upon all its 
members ;”’ that “it is manifest, under present circumstances, 
that no adjustment can be effected of the points of difference un- 
happily existing between the northern and southern sections of 
the Union, connected with the subject of slavery, which shail 
secure to either section all that iscontended for; and that mutual 
concession upon questions of mere policy, not involving the vio- 
lation of any constitutional right or principle, must be the basis 
of every project affording any assurance of a favourable ac- 
ceptance ;’’ and that the joint resolution for annexing Texas to 
the United States, approved March 1, 1845, contained a condi- 
tion and guaranty that “new states of convenient size, not ex- 
ceeding four in number in addition to said state of Texas, and 
having sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of 
said state, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be 
entitled to admission under the provisions of the federal consti- 
tution, and such states as may be formed out of that portion ot 
said territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude, com- 
monly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted 
into the Union with or without slavery, as the people of each 
state asking admission may desire ; and in such state or states 
as shall be formed out of said territory north of said Missouri 
compromise line slavery or involuntary servitude, except for 
c _) shall be prohibited””—and then declared— 

That the obligation to comply with the condition and guar- 
aids above recited in good faith, be distinctly recognised, and 
that, in part compliance with the same, as soon as the people of 
Texas shall, by an act of their legislature, signify their assent by 
restricting the limits thereof within the territory lying east of the 
Trinity, and south of the Red river, and when the people of the 
residue of the territory claimed by Texas, lying south of the 34th 
degree of north latitude, and west of the Trinity, shall, with the 
assent of Texas, adopt a constitution republican in form, they be 
admitted into the Union upon an equal footing, in all respects, 
with the original states. 

That if Texas will agree to cede, the United States will 
accept a cession of all the unappropriated domain in all the ter- 
ritory claimed by Texas, lying west of the Colorado, and ex- 
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tending north of the 42d parallel of north latitude, and to pay 
therefor a sum not exceeding millions of dollars, to be ap- 
plied, in the first place, to the extinguishment of any portion of 
the exisiting public debt of Texas, for the discharge of which 
the United States are under any oblig gation, implied or otherwise, 
and the remainder as Texas shall require. 

3. That when the population of that portion of the territory 
claimed by Texas, lying south of the 34th parallel of north lati- 
tude, and west of the Colorado, shall be equal to the ratio of re- 
presentation in Congress under the last preceding apportionment, 
according to the provisions of the constitution, and the people of 
such territory shall, with the assent of the new state contemplated 
in the preceding resolution, have adopted a state constitution, re- 
publican in form, they be admitted into the Union as a state, upon 
an equal footing with the original states. 

4. That all the territory now claimed by Texas, lying north 
of the 34th parallel of north latitude, and which may be ceded 
by the United States to Texas, be incorporated with the territory 
of New Mexico, except such part thereof as lies east of the Rio 
Grande and south of the 34th parallel of north latitude; and that 
the territory so composed form a state, to be admitted into the 
Union when the inhabitants thereof shal] adopt a constitution 
republican in form, with the consent of Congress; but in the 
meantime, and until Congress shall give such consent, provision 
be made for the government of the inhabitants of said territory, 
ee to their condition, but without any restriction as to slavery. 

That all the territory ceded to the United States by the treaty 
of Gtistieiene Hidalgo, lying west of said territory of New Mex- 
ico, and east of the contemplated new state of Calitornia, for the 
present continue one territory, and for which some form of go- 
vernment suitable to the condition of the inhabitants be prov ided, 
without any restriction as to slavery. 

6. That the constitution recently formed by the people of the 
western portion of California, and presented to Congress by the 
president, on the 13th day of February, 1850, be accepted, and 
that they be admitted into the Union as a state, upon an equal 
footing, in all respects, with the original states. 

7. That in future the formation of state constitutions by the 
inhabitants of the territories of the United States be regulated by 
law, and that no such constitution be hereafter formed or adopted 
by the inhabitants of any territory belonging to the United States, 
= the consent and authority of Congress. 

That the inhabitants of any territory of the United States, 
wud they shall be authorized by Congress to form a state con- 
stitution, shall have the sole and exclusive power to regulate and 
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adjust all questions of internal state policy, of whatever nature 
they may be, controlled only by the restrictions expressly imposed 
by the constitution of the United States. 

9. That the committee on territories be instructed to report a 
bill in conformity with the spirit and principles of the foregoing 
resolutions.” 

On the 12th March, Mr. Foote, in pursuance of his plan of re- 
ference, moved that these resolutions of Mr. Bell be referred toa 
select committee of thirteen, to consist of six members from the 
south and six from the north, and one to be by them chosen, and 
that said committee be instructed to exert themselves to mature 
some scheme of compromise for the adjustment of all pending 
questions growing out of the institution of slavery, and to report 
by bill or otherwise. 

In course of the discussion which ensued upon this proposition, 
Gen. Lewis Cass, senator from Michigan, and the late candidate 
of the democratic party for the presidency, advocated, with much 
earnestness and with his accustomed ability, the motion for a re« 
ference of the whole matter to a select committee. 

“We have been three months here,’’ said Mr. Cass, “ and 
what have we done? Nothing. We have not passed a single law 
of the least national importance. We have occupied the whole 
time in the discussion of this question, and no practical result has 
been attained; and present appearances do not indicate that such 
a result is near. But, though we have done nothing, we have 
ascertained that some things cannot be done. We have ascer- 
tained—I think I may say with certainty—that no Wilmot pro- 
viso can be passed through this Congress. That measure is dead. 
It is the latest, and I hope it is the last attempt that will be made 
to interfere with the right of self-government within the limits of 
this republic. I think we may also say that no Missouri com- 
promise line can pass, and that no one expects or desires that it 
should pass. 

Mr. President, what was the compromise line? Allow me to 
read the law which established it: 

‘Sec. 8. nd be it further enacted, That in all that territory 
ceded by France to the United States, under the name of Louis- 
iana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes 
north latitude, not included within the limits of the state con- 
templated by this. act, slavery and involuntary servitude, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the parties shall 
have been duly convicted, shall be, and is hereby for ever prohi- 
bited.’ 


Now, sir, what is this provision? It is intervention north of 


the line of 36 deg. 30 min., and non-intervention south of that 
line. Sir, there is not one southern senator on this floor, nor one 
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southern member of the other house, nor, indeed, a southern man 
who understands the subject, who would accept that line as a 
proper settlement of this question. 

The whole doctrine of equal rights and non-intervention is 
taken away by it at once. Why, sir, putting out of view the 
constitutional objections to such an arrangement, it gives the 
south nothing, while it prohibits the people north of 36 deg. 30 
min. from exercising their own will upon the subject. The true 
doctrine of non-intervention leaves the whole question to the 
people, and does not divide their right of decision by a parallel 
of latitude. If they choose to have slavery north of that line, 
they can have it.” 

He urged the passage of the bill reported by the judiciary 
committee for the recapture of fugitive slaves, alleging that this 
was a point upon which the south felt most acutely, and in re- 
gard to which it had the most serious cause of complaint. He 
also expressed himself strongly in favour of the admission of 
California without any proviso or conditions, and stated that 
atter a careful examination, with Mr. Douglas, the senator from 
Illinois, of the boundary question, he had come to the conclusion 
that no change could with propriety be made in the proposed 
line of boundaries. 

In regard to the objection, that California had not yet been 
organized into a territorial government, and therefore had not 
come by the regular steps to ask admission into the Union, Mr. 
Cass remarks: 

“ Allow me to say, that great political rights and movements, 
in this age of the world, are not to be determined by mere ab- 
stract or speculative opinions. There is no want of heavy books 
in the world which treat of political science; but you need not 
go to them to ascertain the rights of men, either individuals or 
in communities; if you do, you will lose yourself groping in a 
labyrinth, and where no man can follow you. If there are rights 
of sovereignty, there may be wrongs of sovereignty, and this 
truth should be held in everlasting remembrance. And this is the 
case with regard to California. We have rights,and we have duties, 
and if the forme r are sacred, the latter should be sacred also. One 
of these duties we have neglected to perform, and we are told by 
gentlemen who have spoken here, that when a state wishes admis- 
sion into the Union, she should come to the door of Congress and 
knock for admission. California has thus come and knocked. 
But no door is opened to her, and she is to be told, go back and 

yait till we are ready; there is but one door through which 
you can enter, and that door we keep shut. You must pass 
through a territorial government, but that government we have 
neglected to give you,and we are probably as far from establishing 
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itasever. And such is the paternal regard we manifest towards 
one hundred thousand American citizens, who are upholding the 
flag of our country on the distant shores of the Pacific. 

Great political measures must be judged by themselves. When 
new and imposing circumstances dictate an unusual course, they 
furnish the justification for action, and they furnish also a prece- 
dent for future proceedings; and whether such cases as this are to 
be found in our legislative history, our duty is still the same. That 
duty imperiously requires the admission of California into our 
Union. She comes and asks admission; not, as the honourable 
senator from Illinois says, in language of equal force and beauty, 
not to reject your sovereignty, but because her citizens love their 
native country, know the value of our institutions, and desire to 
become bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. They come, | 
repeat, nct as revolutionists, but as petitioners, asking the great- 
est favour we can bestow upon them. The distinguished senator 
from South Carolina has objected that we can only admit a state 
into our confederacy, and that California is not a state. Well, sir, 
in my opinion it is a state, and as truly so as any existing aa: 
the sun. The honourable senator from Maine asked the very 
phatie question, what constitutes a state? And his answer wil! 
find a responsive chord in the heart of every American. He 
said, with truth, that it is men who make a state. They do, sir. 
It is not land, nor trees, nor gold mines; but it is men, by whom 
and for whom states are constituted and maintained.” 

The proposal of Mr. Calhoun to alter the constitution for the 
purpose of protecting the south, now that the equilibrium of the 
states is destroyed; his assertion that the settlement of the whole 
matter rested with the north, and the alternative offered by him, 
that if the northern representatives could not agree to settle on 
the broad principles of justice and duty, to say so, and let the 
states they each represented “agree to separate and part in 
peace,’’ were noticed by Mr. Cass in strong terms of disappro- 
bation. The remedy for abuse of power, if any was feit, was in 
the supreme court of the United States, of which tribunal he 
spoke with high and well merited commendation. As to the pro- 
posed equilibrium, he said, “when translated into plain English, 
it means a plan by which a sectional minority may, at its plea- 
sure, control or suspend the operations of the government. I 
have already said, that the general plan is more easily ascer- 
tained than the specific details. Well, sir, such an equilibrium, 
instead of being a balance wheel, would be a check wheel. It 
would stop the whole operations of the government. It would 
in fact place it under the control of a minority.”’ 

In the course of his speech, Gen. Cass addressed an inquiry to 
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senator Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi,* whether he would ac- 
cept the Missouri compromise, as it was regulated by the statute 
providing for the admission of California into the Union; who 
answered, that he would not take it as so applied, nor as applied 
to Texas, beeause the circumstances were now different; but he 
would take it if made applicable to the existing case, and ex- 
tended to the Pacific. Mr. Davis then proceeded to say : 

“If we are not to have non-intervention, the right to go into 
these territories, and there claim whatever may be decided to be 
ours by the decree of nature; if we are to be debarred from ac- 
quiring by emigration, by enterprise, by adventure, by toil, and 
labour, equally with others, from the common domain of the 
Union; if we are to be forbidden to use the commons belonging 
to the common field of which we are joint owners; if, in addi- 
tion to all this, we are told that no division can be made, that all 
of that which we own in common must finally become the ex- 
clusive property of the other partners—in truth, sir, we are ra- 
pidly approaching to that state of things contemplated by the 
senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun), when, without an 
amendment of the constitution, the rights of the minority will be 
held at the mercy of the majority. Give us our rights under the 
constitution—the constitution fairly construed—and we are con- 
tent to take our chance as our fathers did for the maintenance of 
position in the Union. We are content to hold on to the old 
compact, and, as we believe, in the merits of our own institu- 
tions, we are willing to trust to the working out of our own sal- 
vation. If we are to be excluded by congressional legislation 
from joint possession on the one hand, and denied every compro- 
mise which by division would give us a share on the other— 
neither permitted to an equality of possession as a right, nor a 
divided occupation as a settlement between proprietors—lI ask, 
what is the hope which remains to those who are already in a 
minority of this confederacy? What do we gain by having a 
written constitution, if sectional pride or sectional hate can bend 
it, as passion, or interest, or caprice may dictate? What do we 
gain by having a government based upon this written constitu- 
tion, if, in truth, the rights of the minority are held in abeyance 
to the will of the majority? And, now, I ask the senator from 
Michigan a question, will he not, ‘under the crisis which hangs 
upon the face of the country—will he not support the Missouri 
compromise—the spirit of the compromise—for a division of the 
territories between the two interests of the country.”’ 

Senator Benton, of Missouri, on the 8th April, took part in the 
discussion. He opposed the commingling of so many various 


* Who commanded the Mississippi regiment at the battle of Buena Vista. 
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subjects of dispute. “I ask,’”’ suid he, “for California separate 
consideration, and object to mixing her up with any, much more 
with the whole of the angry and distracting subjects of difference 
which have grown up out of slavery in the United States. 

What are these subjects? They are— 

1. The creation of territorial governments in New Mexico and 
in the remaining part of California. 

2. The creation of a new state in Texas, reduction of her 
boundaries, settlement of her dispute with New Mexico, and 
cession of her surplus territory to the United States. 

3. Recapture of fugitive slaves. 

4. Suppression of the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

5. Abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

6. Abolition of slavery in the forts, arsenals, navy yards, and 
dock yards of the United States. 

7. Abolition of the slave trade between the states. 

8. Abolition of slavery within the states. 

And a non-enumerated catalogue of oppressions, aggressions, 
and encroachments upon the south. 

This is the list of the subjects to be mixed up with the question 
of admitting the state of California into the Union, and I am 
against the mixture, and that for reasons which apply to the 
whole in the lump, and to each separate ingredient in the details. 

I am against it in the lump. 

California is a state, and has a right to be treated as other 
states have been, when asking admission into the Union, and 
none of which have been subjected to the indignity of having 
their application coupled with the decision of other inferior, and, 
to them, foreign questions. 

I object to it upon principle—that principle of fair legislation 
which requires every measure to stand or fall upon its own merits, 
unaided by stronger measures, unimpeded by weaker ones. 

I object to it on account of the nature of the subjects to be 
coupled with California—all angry, distracting, and threatening 
the Union with dissolution; while her application is calm, con- 
ciliatory, national, and promising to strengthen and augment the 
Union.”’ 

Mr. Benton then considered in detail each of the subjects 
which he had enumerated, for the purpose of showing that they 
could not with propriety be connected together for consideration, 
and passed upon together. He answered, also, the principal ob- 
jections made to the admission of California. Of the objection, 
that no act of Congress had been passed to authorize the people 
of California to form a state constitution, he thus spoke: 

“The fact is admitted, but its consequence is denied. Congress 
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has full power over the admission of new states, and may dis- 
pense with all preliminary forms when it pleases, and come di- 
rect to the question of admission. This is what it may do, and 
what it hasdone. It has admitted more new states without, than 
with the previous authorization of an act of Congress to form a 
constitution. Eight have been so admitted—Vermont, in 1791, 
Kentucky, 1792, Tennessee, 1796, Maine, 1820, Arkansas, 1836, 
Michigan, 1837, Florida, 1845, and lowa, 1846. Eight in all—a 
majority of the whole number ever admitted, and stretching over 
a period of sixty years, and reaching back to the venerable times 
of our early history, when Washington was president, and the 
fathers of our political church were still at the altar. Eight! and 
there would have been another, if Congress had not passed the 
act in March, 1820, to authorize the people of Missouri to as- 
semble their convention to form a constitution. They would have 
assembled the convention themselves, as other territories had 
done before them, if Congress had not passed the act at the ses- 
sion it did. I was contemporary with that event, and know some- 
thing about it. Certainly the authorization by Congress is a con- 
venience, it regulates the process, and pays the expense; but it 
is not a necessity, and may be dispensed with in all, and has 
been in a majority of the cases of admission, and ought to be in 
every case in which Congress does not do its duty by the terri- 
tory. This was the case of California. She had been scandalously 
neglected—left without any legal government, or any American 
law, but a tax law; and she had no alternative but to make 
some sort of a government for herself. The choices lay between 
a provisional government—such as Oregon had established under 
similar circumstances—and a state government. Her population 
and wealth, and the rapidity of her march to the rank of a great 
state, decided her in favour of the latter; and she decided well, 
and I rejoiced when I heard it.”’ 

Of the value of the compromise to be effected by the proposed 
reference to a committee, he expressed himself after this manner: 

“]T have no faith in such patchwork. I can have none in any 
thing that the committee of thirteen shall produce, if it is raised. 
But I have faith in open, manly, responsible declarations and 
votes, in which every senator speaks for himself, and stands for 
a senator, baring his heart, and letting the people see what is in 
it. There is no hugger-mugger in that—no leading, or being led: 
a senator stands for a senator. He counts one, he speaks for him- 
self, he shows what is in him. And I fully believe that if this 
Senate, at this moment, was permitted to vote, man by man, on 
each and every of the slavery questions which now disturbs the 
country, it would kill agitation so dead, by showing that there is 
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no foundation for it, that human power could not resuscitate it 
during this generation. 

I am for open and independent voting upon every point, and 
against any concoction of a committee. I am against letting it be 
supposed, either at home or in Europe, that the preservation of 
this Union depends upon the consultation of political doctors over 
the sick body of the republic. Its preservation is not there—nor 
here—in a committee room, nor in this chamber, nor in the 
hands of politicians, but in the hearts of the people, who are at 
home attending to their own affairs, and who will attend to the 
public affairs, also, when necessary; and who know that they 
themselves have enjoyed, and are enjoying, more blessings under 
this Union than ever fell to the lot of man upon earth; and who 
are determined that their children shall have the same right to 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty, and the same equal 
chance for the wealth and honours of the country, which they 
themselves have had. There is where the salvation of the Union 
lies, and not in the contrivances of politicians or the incubations 
of committees.”’ 

Mr. Clay, on the other hand, urged with great earnestness the 
reference of all the subjects connected with the question of 
slavery to a select committee, with the view of arriving at some 
plan of compromise. Having answered the objections raised by 
Mr. Benton, he said: 

“TI go for honourable compromise, whenever it can be made. 
Life itself is but a compromise between death and life, the strug- 
gle continuing throughout our whole existence, until the great 
destroyer finally triumphs. All legislation, all government, all 
society, is formed upon the principle of mutual concession, po- 
liteness, comity, courtesy ; upon these every thing is based. I bow 
to you, to-day, because you bow to me. You are respectful to 
me, because I am respectful to you. Compromise is peculiarly 
appropriate among the members of a republic, as of one common 
family. Compromises have this recommendation, that if you 
concede any thing, you have something conceded to you in 
return. Treaties are compromises made with foreign powers, 
contrary to what is done in a case like this. Here, if you concede 
any thing, it is to your own brethren, to your own family. Let 
him who elevates himself above humanity, above its weaknesses, 
its infirmities, its wants, its necessities, say, if he pleases, I never 
will compromise; but let no one who is not above the frailties 
of our common nature disdain compromises. 

Well, what does the honourable senator from Mississippi pro- 
pose? Here is a proposition to refer all the subjects to a com- 
mittee, with a view to a compromise. The honourable senatoz 
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from Missouri rises up and says no, here is one subject that you 
must not refer to the committee; another senator may rise up 
and say here is another subject that you must not refer, and a 
third may rise up and say here is a third subject that you must 
not refer to the committee. This proposition establishes a com- 
mittee, the object of which is to compromise all the differences 
that arise out of the subject of slavery. Constitute your commit- 
tee for such a purpose, and then take from them the considera- 
tion of one branch of the subject! Would this be right, sir? Can 
you not trust your committee? Whatever is done by the com- 
mittee has to be brought before the Senate for.its consideration, 
for confirmation or rejection at the pleasure of the Senate. If they 
report an improper bill, either as a separate measure or a con- 
nected measure, you have the controlling power. Will you not 
allow the subject to be considered, examined, determined upon, 
by the committee, according to the best judgment of those to 
whom you confide the great and responsible duty ?”’ 

The original resolution of Mr. Foote, to refer the resolutions 
of Mr. Bell to a committee of thirteen, was so amended as to 
embrace the compromise resolutions of Mr. Clay; and subse- 
quently, on the motion of Mr. Clay, further amended, by adding 
to it “that the Senate does not deem it necessary to express or 
advance any opinion, or to give any instructions, either general 
or specific, for the guidance of the said committee.” 

On the 18th April, Mr. Benton moved to amend by adding the 
following: 

‘‘ With instructions that, in any bill, scheme, or other measure 
or measures they may report, they shall not connect the admission 
of the state of California with any other proposed legislation which 
shall require the assent of any other state to its completion; that 
they shall not connect the admission of the state of California 
with any measure which is connected with a question of boun- 
dary or other controversy with any other state ; that they shall 
not connect the admission of the state of California with any 
other measure of less dignity than the reception and admission 
of a sovereign state, to be a new and entire member of this Union; 
that they shall not make California a party to, or in any way 
include or connect her with any provision in the nature or in- 
tent of a compact relating to slavery, or to any slave state or 
slave territory, other than the compacts o: the constitution ; that 
they shall not make California a party to, or in any way include 
or connect her with any provision, in the nature or intent of a 
compact of any description, other than the compacts of the con- 
stitution, and those compacts relating to the domain, which have 
been heretofore required of new states formed out of the territory 
of the United States; that they shall not report any measure 
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proposing any alteration in the boundaries of the state of Cali- 
fornia ; that they shall not make the state of California a party 
to, or in any way connected with, or the question of her admission 
in any way connected with or dependant on any provision in the 
nature of a compact, which has not been required of either of 
the following named states: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, 
Wisconsin, and Florida; that they shall not make a party to, or 
in any manner bind to, inelude in, or connect with any provision 
—having the character or intent of a compact—any state or peo- 
ple having the political organization of a state, not represented 
in this body ; and that they shall not connect the admission of 
the state of California with any matter foreign to the admission 
of that state, in a direct manner, on a precisely equal footing 
with the original states, and unencumbered with any other con- 
dition, responsibilities, or consideration ; provided that nothing 
in this instruction shall be construed to authorize the said com- 
mittee to take into consideration any thing that relates to either 
of the four following subjects: 1st, the abolition of slavery 
within the states ; 2d, the suppression of the slave trade between 
the states; 3d, abolition of slavery within the forts, arsenals, 
dock yards, and navy yards of the United States; and 4th, abo- 
lition of slavery within the District of Columbia; and provided 
further, that said committee shall not take into consideration 
any question in relation to the subject of domestic slavery in the 
United States, which shall not be specially referred to it, by 
order of the senator by name.”’ 

The amendments thus offered by Mr. Benton, being read by 
subdivisions, were severally rejected. 

The question was then taken on the resolution of Mr. Foote, 
as amended, and decided in the affirmative by the following 
vote : 

Yeas—Messtrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Borland, Bright, Butler, 
Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis, of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge, of 
Iowa, Downs, Foote, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, 
Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, Whitcomb, and Yulee—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Chase, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis, of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge, of Wisconsin, 
Douglas, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Phelps, 
Seward, Shields, Smith, Walker, and Webster—22. 

On the following day, the 19th of April, the compromise com- 
mittee of thirteen was chosen by ballot, and consisted of the 
following senators : 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, chairman, Messrs. Cass, of Michigan, 
Dickinson, of New York, Bright, of Indiana, Webster, of Mas- 
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sachusetts, Phelps, of Vermont, Cooper, of Pennsylvania, King, 
of Alabama, Mason, of Virginia, Downs, of Louisiana, Man- 
gum, of North Carolina, Bell, of Tennessee, and Berrien, of 
Georgia. Of these, seven were from slaveholding, and six from 
non-slaveholding states, and all of them gentlemen of conceded 
ability and experience, in whom there was a general expression 
of confidence ; and who, it was believed, would agree upon a 
basis of compremise honourable and satisfactory to all parties. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The claim of Texas to a part of New Mezico....Sends out a commissioner....Sensation 
produced by his arrival in New Mexico... Orderof Col. Monroe....His proclamation... 
Convention of dele gates....Constitution formed....Surprise and excitement in Texas... 
Title of Texas....Its early limits.... Recognition of boundary by Santa Ana. ..Instrue- 
tions to Mr. Slidell.... The treaty of Hidalgo....The report of the committee of thir- 
teen....lis reception in the Senate. 


The claim of Texas to that portion of New Mexico which lies 
east of the Rio del Norte (or Rio Grande) assumed at this pe- 
riod very considerable importance, from the fact that the legisla- 
ture of Texas had, in the month of January last, passed an act 
for the civil organization of the counties of Presidio, El Paso, 
Worth, and Santa Fe, including a large portion of the territory 
lying within the military department and government of New 
Mexico, and shortly after despatched a special commissioner 
with full powers to extend the civil jurisdiction of the state over 
those counties. The arrival of the commissioner at El Paso was 
announced, in a military order of the 12th of March, to the com- 
mandants of the several posts by Col. Monroe, the United States 
officer commanding the ninth department, and exercising the 
duties of civil and military governor of New Mexico. In this 
order, he stated that “he had been duly notified by Major Robert 
S. Neighbors, of his arrival as a commissioner of the state of 
Texas, for the purpose of establishing the civil jurisdiction of the 
state over the territory, and enjoined upon the officer “a rigid 
non-interference with him in the exercises of his functions,’’ and 
to avoid coming in conflict with the judicial authorities created 
by Texas. 

This announcement produced a great sensation among the 
people of New Mexico. In the immediate vicinity of El Paso, 
where there is said to be a strong Texan influence, the sub-pre- 
fect of Fronteras resigned his jurisdiction to the Texan commis- 
sioner, including all the territory from Don Ana, seventy miles 
north of El Paso, to the Presidio of San Elezario, a line border- 
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ing upon the Rio Grande, some 110 miles in length. In other 
places public meetings were held for the adoption of measures 
to resist the action of Texas, and even an armed resistance was 
threatened if it became necessary for the purpose of preventing 
the extension of Texan authority in New Mexico. 

In conformity with what seemed to be the current of public 
sentiment, Col. Monroe, who was acting under the instfuctions of 
the secretary of war,” issued the following proclamation: 

“ Whereas the people of New Mexico, by public meetings 
held in the several counties of this territory, have expressed a 
desire to hold a convention for the formation of a state constitu- 
tion, and to urge upon Congress the admission of this territory 
into the Union as a state; therefore I, John Monroe, civil and 
military governor of the said territory of New Mexico, do hereby 
direct that the qualified electors of said territory shall assemble 
at the precincts of the respective counties on Monday, the 6th 
day of May next, between the rising and the setting of the 
sun, to vote by ballot for delegates to a convention to be held at 
Santa Fe on Monday, the 15th day of May next, as follows: 

For the county of Taos 3 delegates, Rio Verba 3, Santa Fe 3, 
San Miguel 3, Santa Ana 2, Bernilillo 2, Valencia 5 delegates. 

The prefects shall designate convenient precincts in their re- 
spective counties, and shall appoint three discreet persons as 
judges of election in the several precincts. Otherwise said elec- 
tion shall be conducted in manner and form as prescribed in the 
laws of the territory, under the title of ‘ election,’ except that the 
prefect’s clerk of each county shall, with the assistance of the 
prefect, examine and cast up the votes given to each candidate : 
shall give a certificate of election to the person having the larg- 
est number of votes, and shall transmit to the secretary of the 
territory a fair abstract of all the votes given, within four days 
from the day of election. 

Given under my hand, at the government house in the city 
of Santa Fe, this 23d day of April, A. D. 1850. 

JOHN MUNROE. 
Military and civil governor of New Mexico.”’ 

In accordance with this proclamation, delegates were chosen, 
who assembled at Santa Fe at the time appointed, and formed a 
constitution prescribing the limits of the new state, and by the 
first article of which slavery was entirely excluded.t 

* On the 19th November, 1849, the secretary of war, by authority of President Ta 
lor, issued instructions to Lieut. Col. McCall, then in command, that if the people of 
New Mexico, for whom Congress had provided no government, should manifest any 
wish to take any steps to establish a governmeut for themselves, and apply for ad- 


mission into the Union, it would be his duty not to thwart, but to advance their wishes 
t See page 582 of this volume for a copy of the constitution of New Mexico. 
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The apparent action on the part of the United States govern- 
ment at the time when Texas was taking steps to sustain her 
claim, created intense excitement, and the question of title to the 
disputed territory became a subject of much interest, both in and 
out of Congress. 

In the Senate of the United States, a speech had been made by 
Gen. Rusk, of Texas, that excited considerable attention, and in 
which he had stated the grounds upon which Texas based her 
right to the territory claimed. 

He first adverted to the ancient limits of Texas, according to 
the geographical distinctions by which that country had been 
known, and referred to a map published by John Senex, in Lon- 
don, in 1710, where the boundaries of Florida, including Texas, 
are marked out as follows: On the east by the Atlantic ocean and 
South Carolina, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the west 
by the Rio Grande and New Mexico, and on the north by the 
38th degree of north latitude, separating it from Canada or New 
France. According to an authority published in 1721, Louisiana 
was bounded on the east by Florida and South Carolina, by the 
gulf of Mexico on the south, by the Rio Grande and New Mex- 
ico on the west, and by Canada or New France on the north. 
He next proceeded to establish the point, that title was derived 
from the revolution, and adduced the articles of capitulation en- 
tered into by the Mexican general Cos,on the 11th December, 1835, 
before the declaration of Texan independence, in which the Rio 
Grande seemed to be assumed as the boundary line of Texas. 
In the early part of 1836, the declaration of independence was 
made, and Santa Ana, the dictator of Mexico, assembled his 
whole force for the purpose of crushing the new republic and 
making the Sabine the boundary. The battle of San Jacinto was 
fought in April, 1836, and General Santa Ana, with a large 
part of his army, fell into the hands of the Texans as prisoners 
of war. For the purpose of obtaining his own liberty and that of 
his associates in captivity, he entered into a treaty with the pre- 
sident of Texas, by which its independence was acknowledged 
and the Rio Grande recognised as the boundary line. In pursu- 
ance of insructions from the Mexican secretary of war, General 
Felisola, who had succeeded to the command of the forces, sanc- 
tioned this treaty, and, as Mr. Rusk remarks, “ under its provi- 
sions about five or six thousand Mexican troops were saved.’’* 

Shortly after the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
Mr. Slidell was sent by the president to Mexico, to adjust the 
boundary difficulty between Mexico and Texas, and Mr. Bucha- 


*On the 20th May thereafter, the Mexican government passed a decree annulling 
all stipulations entered into by Santa Ana while a prisoner. 
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nan, then secretary of state, in his letter of instructions to him, 


dated November 10, 1845, states that— 


“The congress of Texas, by the act of December 19, 1836, 


have declared the Rio del Norte, from its mouth to its source, to 
be a boundary of that republic. 

“In regard to the right of Texas to the boundary of the Del 
Norte from its mouth to the Paso, there ec sii. it is apprehe nded, 
be any very serious doubt. It would be easy to establish, by the 
authority of our most eminent statesmen, at a time, too, when 
the question of the boundary of the province of Louisiana was 
better understood than it is at present, that, to this extent at 
least, the Del Norte was its western limit. Messrs. Monroe and 
Pinckney, in their communications, of January 28, 1805, to Don 
Pedro C evallos. then the Spanish minister of foreign relations, as- 
sert, in the strongest terms, that the boundaries of that province 
‘are the river Perdido to the east, and the Rio Bravo to the 
west.’ They say, ‘ the facts and principles which justify this con- 
clusion are so satisfactory to our government, as to convince il 


that the United States have not a better right to the island of 


New Orleans, under the cession referred to, (that of Louisiana) 
than they have to'the whole district of territory which is above 
described.’ Mr. Jefferson was at that time president, and Mr. 
Madison secretary of state, and you well know how to ap pre- 
ciate their authority. In the subsequern nt negotiation with Mr. 
Cevallos, Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney conclusively v indies ated 
the right of the United State s as far west as the Del Norte.” 
* . . . * ' 

‘It may however be contended, on the part of Mexico, that 
the Nueces, and not the Rio del Norte, is the true western boun- 
dary of Texas. I need not furnish you arguments to controvert 
this position. You have been perfectly familiar with the subject 
from the beginning, and know that the jurisdiction of Texas has 
been extended beyond that river, and that representatives from 
the country between it and the Del Norte have participated 
in the deliberations of both her congress and her convention. 
Besides, this portion of the territory was embraced within the 
limits of ancient Louisiana.”’ 

It is also claimed by the people of Texas, and on this the main 
reliance is placed, that, with the instructions from our govern- 
ment to Mr. Trist, who negotiated with Mexico the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in 1848, a map was furnished as a part 
of those instructions, by which New Mexico lies west of the Rio 
Grande or Rio del Norte, and all east of that river belongs to Tex- 
as; that, in the 5th article of that treaty, this map is distinctly men- 
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tioned and referred to, as the authority for the boundary line 
between New Mexico and Texas.* 

With this show of title, it is not surprising that the people of 
Texas should have manifested deep feeling when apprized of 
the recent proceedings in New Mexico.t The matter has since 
assumed a more imposing form, and become the subject of a 
correspondence between the governor of Texas and the secretary 
of state, and of a communication from the president of the 
United States to Congress, which, together with the final action 
of Congress, we shall notice in the proper place. 

This vexed question of the boundary line of Texas had at an 
early day received the attention of the thirty-first Congress, as 
will be seen by a reference to the compromise resolutions of 
Messrs. Clay and Bell, and afterwards formed a prominent fea- 
ture in the proceedings of the select committee of thirteen, to 
which we will now advert. 

On the 8th May, 1850, Mr. Clay, the chairman of the com- 
mittee of thirteen, presented a long report, embodying the views 
and recommendations of a majority of the committee, and which 
embraced substantially the following propositions: 

The admission of any new state or i, formed out of 
Texas to be postponed until they shall hereafter present them- 
selves to be received into the Union, when it will be the duty of 
Congress fairly and faithfully to execute the compact with Texas 
by admitting such new state or states. 

2. The admission forthwith of California into the Union, with 
the boundaries which she has proposed. 

3. The establishment of territorial governments, without the 
Wilmot proviso, for New Mexico and Utah, embracing all the 


* Extract from the fifth article of the treaty with Mexico: 

“The boundary line between the two republics shall commence in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, three leagues from land, opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise called 
Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its deepest branch, if it should have 
imore than one branch emptying directly into the sea; from thence up the middle of 
that river, following the deepest channel, where it has more than one, to the point 
where it strikes the “southern boundary of New Mexico; thence westwardly along the 
whole southern boundary of New Mexico (which runs north of the town called Paso), 
to its western termination; thence northward, along the western line of New Mexico, 
until it intersects the first branch of the river Gila, (or if it should not intersect ae! 
branch of that river, then to the point on the said line nearest to such branch, and 
thence in a direct line to the same); thence down the middle of the said branch and 
of the said river until it empties into the Rio Colorado; thence across the Rio Coloradu, 
following the division line between Upper and Lower California, to the Pacific ocean. 

The southern and western limits of New Mexico, mentioned in this article, are 
those laid down in the map entitled ‘Map of the United Mexican States, as organized 
and defined by various acts of the congress of said republic, and constructed according 
to the best authorities. Revised edition. Published at New York, in 1847, by J. Dis- 
turnell.’ Of which map a copy is added to this treaty, bearing the signatures and seals 
of the undersigned plenipotentiaries.” 

+The people of New Mexico have lately organized their state government, elected 
a governor, &c. 
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territory recently acquired by the United States from Mexico 
not contained in the boundaries of California. 

4. The combination of these two last mentioned measures in 
the same bill. 

The establishment of the western and northern boundary of 
Texas, and the exclusion from her jurisdiction of all New 
Mexico, with the grant to Texas of a pecuniary equivalent. And 
the section for that purpose to be incorporated in the bill ad- 
mitting California, and establishing territorial governments for 
Utah and New Mexico. 

6. More effectual enactments of law to secure the prompt de- 
livery of persons bound to service or labour in one state, under 
the laws thereof, who escape into another state. 

And 7. Abstaining from abolishing slavery; but, under a 
heavy penalty, prohibiting the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia.”’ 

The report then suggests, that “if such of these several mea- 
sures as require legislation should be carried out by suitable acts 
of Congress, all controversies to which our late territorial acqui- 
sitions have given rise, and all existing questions connected wit!: 
the institution of slavery, whether resulting from those acquisi- 
tions or from its existence in the states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, will be amicably settled and adjusted, in a manner, it is 
confidently believed, to give general satisfaction to an over- 
whelming majority of the people of the United States. Congress 
will have fulfilled its whole duty in regard to the vast country 
which, having been ceded by Mexico to the United States, has 
fallen under their dominion.” 

The report was accompanied with a bill to admit California 
into the Union without any restriction of the limits prescribed in 
her constitution; to organize the territory by the name of Utah, 
embracing the country lying south of Oregon and west of Cali- 
fornia, and in which are the § Salt Lake and the settlement of the 
Mormons; and also to organize the territory of New Mexico, 
including within its limits all of the region acquired from Mexico 
that is not embraced within California and Utah. In this bill pro- 
posals were made to Texas to fix her northern boundary by com- 
mencing at E| Paso, on the Rio del Norte, running thence up the 
river twenty miles, and thence eastwardly to a point where the 
one-hundredth degree of west longitude crosses Red river, and 
to relinquish all claim upon the United States to pay any portion 
of the debts of Texas, and in consideration of these concessions 
the United States to pay to Texas ———— dollars.* 

* After the failure of the compromise bill, the Senate passed a bill fixing the bounda- 
ries of New Mexico and Texas, in the following form: 

“ Be it enacted, §-c., That the fullowing propositions shall be, and the same hereby are, 
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To the bill was also added a section, to be added to Mr. Ma- 
son’s bill, in reference to fugitive slaves, requiring, among other 
things, the production, by the owner of the slave claimed, of the 
record of a competent tribunal of the proofs of elopement and of 
slavery, and the execution, by the master, of a bond to return 
such fugitive to the place from where he fled, to take him before 
a competent tribunal for the assertion and establishment of his 
freedom, if claimed by him, and to afford him all needful facili- 
ties for that object. The report further contained a bill for the 
suppression of the slave trade in the District of Columbia.t 

It may be remarked, that no provision was contained, in either 
of the territorial bills reported by the committee, for the prohibi- 
tion or admission of slavery—the non-intervention principle 
having been adopted, and the territorial legislatures were pro- 
hibited from passing any laws in respect to African slavery. 

After the report was presented, on the motion to print, several 
of the senators expressed their entire dissent from it, and par- 
ticularly objected to the admission of California with her present 
boundaries. There were, also, on the other hand, strong expres- 


offered to the state of Texas, which, when agreed to by the said state in an act passed by 
the General Assembly, shall be binding and obligatory upon the United States and the 
said state of Texas; provided, that said agreement by the said General Assembly shall 
be given on or before the Ist day uf December, 1850. 

First. The state of Texas will agree that her boundary on the north shall commence 
at the point at which the meridian of 100 degrees west from Greenwich is intersected 
by the parallel of 36 deg. and 30 min. north latitude, and shall run from said point due 
west to the meridian of 103 degrees west from Greenwich; thence her boundary 
shall ran due south to the 32d degree of north latitude; thence, on the said parallel of 
32 degrees of north latitude, to the Rio Bravo del Norte, and thence with the channel 
of said river to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Second. The state of Texas cedes to the United States all her territory exterior to 
her limits and boundcries, which she agrees to establish by the first article of this 
agreement. 

Third. The state of Texas‘relinquishes all claim upon the United States for liability 
of the debts of Texas, and for compensation of indemnity for the surrender to the 
United States of her ships, forts, arsenals, custom houses, custom house revenue, arms 
and munitions of war, and public buildings, with their sites, which became the pro- 
perty of the United States at the time of the annexation. 

Fourth. The United States, in consideration of said reduction of boundaries, ces- 
sion of territory, and relinquishment of claims, will pay to the state of Texas the sum 
of ten millions of dollars, in a stock bearing five per cent. interest, and redeemable at 
the end of fourteen years, the interest payable half-yearly at the treasury of the United 
States. 

Fifth. Immediately after the president of the United States shall have been fur- 
nished with an authentic copy of the act of the General Assembly of Texas, accepting 
these propositions, he shall canse the stock to be issued in favour of the state of Texas, 
as provided for in the fifth article of this agreement. 

Provided also, That five millions of said stock shall not be issued until the creditors 
of the said state, holding bonds of Texas, for which duties on imports were specially 
pledged, shall first file at the treasury of the United States releases of claims against 
the United States for or on account et said bonds.” 


+See documents, page 520, for the details of this celebrated compromise bill. 
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Sions of approbation by others of the principles of the report 
and the conclusions arrived at. With the view of showing the 
ground taken in the outset by its opponents and supporters, we 
subjoin some extracts from the remarks made on the occasion. 

Mr. Clay, when the report was presented, said : 

“TI do not know but that the Senate expected some oral expo- 
sition of the proceedings of the committee. I intended to have 
said that I should forbear at present, and make no additional ex- 
position before the Senate, except that contained in the report, 
which is very explicit. I deem it due, however, to the commit- 
tee and to my own feelings, to express the sentiment, that I have 
never been associated with gentlemen on any great and moment- 
ous occasion in which a spirit of more kindness, more concilia- 
tion, and more of a disposition to listen and to give effect, as far 
as possible, to any opinions entertained by the members of the 
committee, though not entertained by all of them, than was pre- 
sented during the whole of our session. Though on a few sub- 
jects there was a diversity of opinion, and although members 
holding diverse opinions maintained their own views of what 
they thought public policy required, especially in the quarter 
from whence they came, it was always done in the spirit of con- 
ciliation and kindness.”’ 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, was opposed to the report. 

“It was my misfortune,’’ he remarked, “not to be in the ma- 
jority who made this report, or that has recommended the mea- 
sures to be adopted. I do not mean to go into that now, sir. It 
may become my duty to do so in the deliberations of the Se- 
nate, when they shall take up the various modifications which 
these measures are to undergo, if it shall then be found that we 
can fix upon some plan satisfactory to the country. I desire only 
to state, because of the gravity and importance of the question 
to be considered, humble as I am upon this floor, but represent- 
ing one of the states most deeply interested in the question in- 
volved, that I do not constitute one of the majority of the com- 
mittee. I deeply and earnestly regret it, sir, that I could not 
either concur in the measures recommended by the committee 
at least those measures which were of the chief importance— 
and that I could not recommend any conclusion attained by the 
committee, or the reasons which led them to it. I do not mean 
to detain the Senate.”’ 

Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, also expressed his dissent, and thus 
objected to the admission of California: 

“T will say, then sir, in the first place, that I found it impos- 
sible to acquiesce in the proposition of the committee to admit 
California with the boundary which she had herself prescribed. 
E* 
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Looking at that subject entirely apart from the slavery question, 
I thought that, as an American senator, I could not prudently 
and discreetly consent to recommend the long line of seaboard 
which was claimed—to place the whole interest of the United 
States in the commerce which will necessarily be introduced into 
that territory through the ports of San Francisco and San Diego, 
and, as I believe, chiefly through the latter, as well as those 
growing out of the mineral riches which are found there—I 
could not consent to place these entirely within the control of a 
single state of this Union. If I had looked at that question in 
connection with the subject of slavery, it would have been de- 
sirable to have had California in one, rather than several states. 
But believing, as I did, that the interests of the United States 
would be more effectually protected by the check which different 
states on that seaboard would present to each other, I thought it 
unwise, on that ground, to assent to the admission of California 
with her present boundaries. I believed it was entirely compe- 
tent to make two states, giving to that portion of the people re- 
siding north—not of 36 deg. 30 min., but of 35 deg. 30 min.—a 
convenient division of the territory for the establishment of a 
valuable member of the Union. 

“T found, however, a difficulty of a higher character, in relation 
to the admission of California, in the proposed number of mem- 
bers to be allowed to her in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. I hold that difficulty to be constitutional, and 
could not vote for it, unless upon the same principle on which I 
would vote for the Missouri compromise; that is to say, on the 
ground that the public safety required me to do an act beyond 
the limits of the constitutiog, and to throw myself upon the jus- 
tice and generosity of my constituents for my justification. Ex- 
cept such a state of things should arise, it seemed to me that 
there was a constitutional objection to the proposition to admit 
California with two representatives.” 

Mr. Clemens was entirely opposed to the report, on various 
grounds. He especially insisted upon the objection taken to the 
irregularity of the proceeding in the admission of California be- 
fore its organization as a territory. He said: 

“7 intend to show the circumstances attending the admission 
of every new state into the Union, and the country will then be 
enabled to judge whether there is any precedent, or even the 
pretence of a precedent, for the admission of California. The 
first state which was admitted into the Union was Vermont, 
which was carved out of the state of New York, according to a 
clause in the constitution authorizing the formation of new states 
out of ald states, There was no act authorizing it to form a ter-~ 
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ritorial government, because there was no such requirement in 
the constitution. The constitution authorized its formation upon 
the assent of the state of New York, and the state of New 
York did give that assent. The people adopted the constitution 
on the 25th of December, 1777. It was admitted in the year 
1791, after the people of Neav York had given their assent, in 
the year 1790. That was the first state admitted; there was no 
territorial government, because none was required of a state so 
situated. Kentucky was the next state which was admitted. 
That state was carved out of Virginia, under the same clause of 
the constitution, and subject to the same regulations. The next 
was Tennessee. This was a territory ; a territorial government 
was established for Tennessee in 1790, and in 1796 Congress 
admitted that‘state into the Union. The Senate rejected her ap- 
plication. The House insisted on her admission, and the Senate 
finally receded; but in her case there was for six years a terri- 
torial legislature and governor, according to the requirements of 
law ; besides, a census of the inhabitants was taken under her 
territorial law, and it was established that she had a suflicient 
number of free inhabitants. I da not mean ‘people,’ sir, but 
‘inhabitants.’ Ohio was the next that was admitted. A terri- 
torial government was established in August, 1789, and in April, 
1802, Congress authorized them to form a constitution and state 
government; and she was admitted, after having served a terri- 
torial pupilage of thirteen years. Louisiana was ceded by France. 
Her territorial government commenced in Octaber, 1803; and 
she was admitted into the Union in 1812, after serving a territo- 
rial pupilage of eight and a half years. In Indiana, Mississippi, 
Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, and Florida 
there were acts establishing territorial governments. In Maine 
there was no such act, for she was carved out of the state of 
Massachusetts. Arkansas was admitted in 1836, after having 
served a territorial pupilage of seventeen years. Michigan served 
a similar pupilage of thirty-two years. Florida served twenty- 
three years. Texas, as we all know, was a foreign nation, and 
admitted by joint resolution. Wisconsin was admitted in May, 
1848, after serving twelve and a half years, and after a previous 
act of Congress entitling her to form a constitution and state go- 
vernment.”’ 

Mr. Mangum, though not coinciding in all the views presented 
in the report, was still willing to adopt it, for the sake of re- 
storing harmony in our councils and maintaining the Union. He 
thus expressed himself : 

‘“ There were, indeed, a few things that I could have wished 
to be otherwise in the bills reported ; but I take great pleasure, 
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sir, in saying that I take itas a whole with cordiality—yes, with 
pleasure ; believing as I do that the agitators, wherever they 
may live—in whatever portion of the Union—if we should be so 
fortunate as to carry this measure, will be unhorsed, defeated, 
and fall into disrepute ; “ Othello’s occupation will be gone.’’ 
The country, sir, has been deeply agitated and disturbed ; great 
fears have been entertained by the best and wisest men as to 
the possibility of preserving the integrity and perpetuity of the 
Union, and many of them have passed sleepless nights (I have 
passed mine) in anxiety for their country’s good. Sir, if we 
should pass any adjustment upon the broad principle of equity 
and justice, as I am inclined to believe—do firmly believe—the 
proposition now presented contains this principle. I think the 
report will be cordially and favourably received by a vast and 
overwhelming majority of the country ; and those who gainsay 
it—those who criticise it—those who oppose it—will in many 
quarters find themselves marked men, and some will have ap- 
plied to them the burning brand of public indignation, that if it 
do not burn into the bone, will leave a mark that they will carry 
with them to their political graves. Sir, I hope to see the restora- 
tion of that concord and harmony and good feeling which has 
formerly pervaded every section of this Union.” 

Mr. Yulee was strongly opposed. He said: 

“TI can never consent to any settlement of the matter in issue 
which excludes the south from a face upon the Pacific ocean— 
from a part of the coast of the Pacific—or which denies to us the 
opportunity to occupy all territory south of the long established 
compromise line of 36 deg. 30 min.’’ 

Messrs. Bright, Downs, Cass, and Dickinson remarked that, 
though they had dissented on some minor points in relation to 
the argument and some of the conclusions arrived at, they were 
willing cheerfully to sustain the report as a whole. 

Mr. Foote, the mover of the resolution under which the com- 
mittee was appointed, said : 

“ This report has been drawn up evidently with great care. It 
is the result of the deliberations of thirteen of the most distin- 
guished men upon this continent, men remarkable for the highest 
qualities that belong to the human character, mora! and intel- 
lectual. This committee of thirteen have addressed themselves 
to their important labours in a spirit of elevated patriotism ; they 
have laboured night and day for the purpose of suggesting some 
scheme of settlement that might prove satisfactory to the whole 
republic. Whether hereafter I shall be able to concur in every 
‘thing contained in this report, and in the bills which we are 
about to order to be printed, it is certain that I feel profoundly 
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grateful to that committee for the industry, the persevering 
energy, the patriotic devotion, they have exhibited from the time 
that the committee was raised up to the present moment.”’ 

Thus, on its presentation, did the Senate receive this cele- 
brated report, containing the compromise bill, or as it has been 
called “the omnibus bill,’? and which afterwards became the 
subject of discussion and attention for many weeks, to the ex- 
clusion of all other legislation. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Cuban expedition....How composed... tttacks and takes shin of Cardenas... 
Address of Lopez to the Cubans....The retreat....Arrival at Ke y West.... Arrest of 
Gen. Lopez and of the se cretary of the Cuban junta.... Action of the United States 
government to prevent the expedition....Excitement in Haeana Capture by the 
Spaniards of the adventurers at Contoy... Demand by the United Slates govern- 
ment,...Surrender of the prisoners...The Nashville convention....lt organizati 


resolutions, sketch of debate, §c. 


In the third volume of the Register, at page 11, we gave some 
account of an expedition which was set on foot, in the summer 
of 1849, for the purpose, as was supposed, of invading the island 
of Cuba. The persons engaged in it were encamped at Round 
island, Louisiana, but, being closely watched by the sloop of war 
Albany, after the lapse of a few weeks evacuated the island and 
dispersed. 

During the spring of 1850, a much more formidable organiza- 
tion was effected, with the like purpose, under the command of 
Gen. Narciso Lopez, and to which was given the imposing title 
of “the Liberating Army of Cuba.’ 

The men composing it were raised in the interior, and mostly 
in Kentucky, Louisiana, and Mississippi; and embarked as em- 
igrants for California, the vessels clearing for Chagres with no 
outward appearance inconsistent with their apparent: character 
or destination, and thus eluded the vigilance of the government.* 

*The New Orleans Delta, for the purpose of refuting the allegation that the per- 
sons engaged in the expedition were “vagabonds and blackguards, and men of despe- 
rate fortunes,” published the following list of officers: 

“The first regiment which was organized and sent off was that of Kentucky (De 
propoganda libertade). This regiment left April 25th. It was commanded by the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Col. Theodore O'Hara, a brevet major of the U.S. army, and late major to the com- 
missary department, Lieut. Col. John F. Pickett, late U. 8. consul at Turk’s island, 
Maj. Thomas ‘Theodore Hawkins, late of the U. S. army (16th infantry); Capts. 
Hardy, (late of 2d Kentucky volunteers), Logan, (late of the U. 8. army), Marriot, (of 
the voltiguers), Windsor, (late of the 16th infantry); Lieuts. Dean, Johnson, James, 
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On the 7th May, Gen. Lopez sailed from New Orleans, and on 
the 15th May, when near the island of Muheres, off the coast 
of Yucatan, the three divisions of the expedition, numbering in 
all six hundred and nine men, were concentrated on the steam- 
ship Creole, in which vessel the adventurers advanced towards 
the coast of Cuba; and on the night of the 18th of May arrived 
at Cardenas, a small town on the northwest side of the island, 
fifteen miles east of Matanzas, eighty or ninety miles from Ha- 
vana, and defended by a garrison of about sixty men. The leader 
of the expedition believed that this place would be taken in 
a few minutes, that the railroad cars could be seized, and his 
whole army transported, in the course of the day, by them 
to Matanzas. He also calculated that a large number of emi- 
grants would join his standard, a part also of the Cuban popula- 
tion, and perhaps the Spanish garrison. He had prepared an ad- 
dress to the people of the island, in which he informed them that 
his object was to give them freedom. We quote his own lan- 
guage : 

“The moment has arrived in which, by Divine mercy, you 
will arise from the abject condition of colonists, to exercise as 
freemen the unprescribed right which all people have to govern 
themselves and work out their own happiness. The time has 
gone by when Cuba, ignorant and weak, was obliged to submit 
to the despotic and corrupt government of Spain. The people 
have acquired nobler ideas, political and moral, as civilization 
has advanced; and Cuba, which, in spite of her tyrants, has 
been illuminated and strengthened by the rays of that sun of 
liberty which lights the destinies of the great North American 
nation, is no longer able to bear the constantly increasing chain 
of injustice and crime by which her metropolis is unnaturally 
Knott, McGuffin, Titus, Hoey, and Woolfolk. This regiment consists of from three to 
four hundred strong, all Kentuckians. They left in one ship. There are others of 
the regiment who left since to join their command, but we have not their names and 
grades. 

The second regiment was that of Louisiana, which left May 2d. It is commanded by 
Col. C. R. Wheate, a member of the bar of this city, and formerly of Nashville. Col. 
Wheate was an officer in the Mexican war, and on the disbandment of bis regiment, 
which was enlisted for twelve months, raised an independent corps, which served 
through the campaign. Lieut. Col. W. H. Bell, a Mississippian of the Ist Mississippi 
volunteers, who lost an arm at Buena Vista, Major J. R. Hayden, Adjutant F. F. 
Fisher, Surgeon Stull, Assistant Surgeon A. A. Josephs, Quartermaster Thomas, 
Commissary J. D. R. McHenry; Captains Cuen, Heury, O. Foster, Hanton, McCor- 
mick, Colinn, Brackenridge, J. C. Davis, A. W. Marsh, Abner CO. Steede, J. C. How- 
ard; Lieutenants Duncan, R. Scott, McGunegle, Theo. Byrd, Dennet, E. L. Jones, 
Foley, Parrish, Morris, Exton, Mitchell, Morgan, Sartain, and three hundred and fifty 
rank and file. 

The last regiment which left this port was commanded by Colonel N. J. Bunch, for- 
merly a member of Congress from Tennessee, with Peter Smith, son of Judge Pinck- 
ney Smith of Mississippi, major; Captains A. Mizill, McKewan, and others, all respect- 
able gentlemen of Mississippi, whose names we have not been able to obtain in full.” 
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fettered. Cuba knows her rights; she desires, she is able, she 
ought, and she shad/ be free! I swear it, Cubans. Humble but 
confident, the instrument of Providence and of Cuban patriotism, 
for the realization of so heroic an undertaking, and nobly sus- 
tained by a patriotism worthy of Cuba and by our freedom 
bringing mission, profoundly have I meditated upon the respon- 
sibility of my charge; and the hope which animates me is not 
false.” 

He then enumerated the wrongs endured during “three cen- 
turies and a half of iniquity and tyranny.” 

He assured them that, from the first instant of life in their new 
born republic, thousands of their Anglo-American neighbours 
would rush to their succour, aiding them to tear their chains 
asunder, and sharing with them that love of liberty which is the 
terror of tyrants; which consolidates the happiness ‘and tran- 


quillity of a people; which elevates a nation to the summit of 


that resplendent glory from which it guards and feeds the great 
cause of humanity. And concluded in the following glowing 
style: 

“Inhabitants of Cuba! The country calls you through my 
voice! The occasion is propitious; the enemy is impotent; and 
success is sure; the glory imperishable. Only one blow, and the 
chains which oppress us fall for ever to the earth! Come to my 
side, and uphold the banner of liberty! The star of Cuba, which 
shines in this flag, shall be raised, beautiful and refulgent, ever 
to float upon the breeze in independent glory; ever to augment 
its pure and virgin light, if thus the sovereign people of the 
sublime North American government shall determine, to whom 
the path of our destiny seems to point.”’ 

But to this earnest appeal a deaf ear was turned; the Cubans 
evidently were not ripe for revolution, as the event will show. 

The night chosen for the landing was dark and the weather 
favourable, but there was a difficulty in getting the vessel near 
enough to the wharf, and disembarking the troops. Before this 
could be effected, a sentinel stationed on the wharf had disco- 
vered the movement, and informed the garrison and city of the 
approach of the invaders. Lopez and his men then rushed into 
the town, and made an attack upon the governor’s house, the 
barracks, jail, and railroad cars. The invading force manifested 
great enthusiasm on the occasion, but was met with determined 
resistance at every point from the Spanish troops. The governor’s 
house was set on fire, as is said, by Lopez himself, and the go- 
vernor and four of his officers taken prisoners, at about eight 
o’clock in the morning. The authorities then surrendered the 
place. It was now ascertained that during these transactions the 
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railroad track had been taken up; that news had been sent to 
Coliseo, a post town ten miles distant, and to Matanzas, and 
that large reinforcements were approaching the city, near three 
hundred men having arrived before nightfall. During the day, 
too, some of the invading force had become a little disor- 
ganized by drinking, and a portion of them had been detailed to 
place the wounded and a quantity of coal on board the Creole, 
in order to enable her to return at once for more men. In- 
fluenced by these and other strong considerations, Gen. Lopez 
determined to re-embark his command on board the Creole 
soon after nightfall of the same day on which they landed 
(19th instant). On their way to the boat they were attacked 
by a force of twenty-five or thirty lancers and forty-five 
infantry. These troops fought the invaders with desperate cou- 
rage, charging up to the bayonets. The lancers were splendidly 
mounted, and were met by the Kentucky regiment, who also 
fought with a recklessness that astonished the Spaniards. It is 
said that twenty-two of the lancers were left dead on the field. 

An officer of the expedition estimates the loss of the invaders 
at thirty or forty, and that of the Spaniards at one hundred; but 
this estimate is probably too large. 

The following list is given of the officers killed and wounded: 
Col. Wheate, of the Louisiana regiment, slightly ; Col. O’ Hara, of 
the Kentucky regiment, slightly ; Gen. Gonzalez, do. do., slightly ; 
Capt. Logan, do. do., mortally (since dead); Capt. Smith, do. do., 
slightly; Lieut. Jones, of the Louisiana regiment, seriously ; Col. 
, of the general staff, slightly; Quartermaster Seixas, of the 
Mississippi regiment, mortally, (dead); Col. , of the general 
staff, missing; Major Hawkins, of the Kentucky regiment, seri- 
ously. 

Gen. Lopez now ordered the whole force to re-embark on 
board the steamship, and the vesse! stood out to sea. At three 
o’clock in the morning she run hard aground. The weight of the 
men and of the ammunition made it clear that she would remain 
aground and be captured by the first Spanish man-of-war who 
discovered her, unless lightened. She had no artillery, and a man- 
of-war could stand off and batter her to pieces. In this extremity 
the general ordered the ammunition to be thrown overboard. 
With the exception of a small number of boxes this was done, 
and the vessel at daylight was afloat. 

The troops inquired to what place they were bound. Genera! 
Lopez informed them that he desired to proceed to the town of 
Mantua, on the northwest coast of the island, and again attempt 
the liberation of Cuba. Many officers expressed themselves will- 
ing to go with him, but nine-tenths of the soldiers positively re- 
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fused. They assigned the weighty reason of the scarcity of am- 
munition, the absence of artillery, the scant supply of coalefor 
the vessel, the limited quantity of water, and the tardiness with 
which the Cubans at Cardenas joined the liberating standard. 

They demanded to be taken to the nearest United States port; 
and soon the officers generally concurred with them in so reason- 
able a determination. Gen. Lopez was forced to yield to their 
wishes, and gave up the command of the vessel. 

After leaving Cardenas the governor and the other prisoners 
were released and sent home in a fishing smack, on the condi- 
tion that they would deal leniently with the straggling Ameri- 
cans left behind. On the 22d May the Creole arrived at Key 
West, closely pursued by the Spanish war steamer Pizarro, which 
entered the harbour at the same time; and after communicating 
with the authorities, returned to Havana. The Creole was seized 
by the collector, and the men assigned to quarters in the vacant 
barracks. 

Gen. Lopez proceeded to Savannah, where he was arrested 
by the United States marshal, together with his aid, Major Es- 
naga, and, after a hearing, was discharged for want of evidences 
to justify his commitment. He was then conducted by the popu- 
lace to his lodgings, where he made a speech that was received 
with loud plaudits. Afterwards he was again arrested at New 
Orleans, and gave bail to the amount of $3000 for his appear- 
ance at the next December court. Another arrest, of some im- 
portance, was also made in the city of New York, under the 
authority of the United States government. It was that of Migue! 
T. Tolon, secretary of the Cuban junta and editor of La Verdad 
newspaper, and held to bail in the sum of $5000, on the charge 
of beginning or setting on foot in the United States a military 
expedition or enterprise against the territories or dominions ot 
the queen of Spain. These and other stringent measures were 
taken by the president, under the act of Congress of April 20th. 
1818,* and in consequence of assurances heretofore given to 
Spain, that if she would not give up the possession of Cuba to a 
European power, the United States would do all in their powe 
to assist Spain in maintaining her possession.t 

* The sixth section of this act declares “that if any person shall, within the territory 
or jurisdiction of the United States, begin or set on foot, or provide or prepare the 
means for any military expedition or enterprise to be carried on from thence agains‘ 
the territory or dominions of any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, district, o1 
people with whom the United States are at peace, every person so offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding three thousand 
dollars, and imprisoned not more than three years.” For the enforcement of this anc 
of the other sections of the act, the president is authorized and empowered to employ 
the land or naval forces, or the militia, whenever there shall be occasion. 

t See remarks of Mr. Webster in the Senate on the 21st May. 
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On the very day of the landing of Gen. Lopez at Cardenas 
the, United States steamer Saranac, Capt. Tatnall, sailed for 
Cuba, by direction of the president, who had been apprized of 
the intended invasion of that island. This vessel was followed 
by the frigate Congress and other vessels of the southern squad- 
ron. The officers in command were instructed to prevent, if 
possible, the landing of the expedition, and, if the landing had 
been effected, to intercept reinforcements, provisions, and arms 
carried thither under the American flag.* 

When the news reached Havana of the attack upon Cardenas, 
the greatest excitement and alarm prevailed in that city. Several 
thousand citizens were at once enrolled as militia, and resident 
foreigners were called upon to join the ranks. Merchants and 
bankers removed their money and other valuables to places of 
safety. The captain general, Count de Alcoy, issued an edict 
declaring “ the island of Cuba to be in a state of siege,’’ and 
all the coasts of the island and of the adjoining waters to be ina 
state of blockade,’’ and ordering all persons “taken as belonging 
to the invading bands,” also “ all who connect themselves with 
them, or aid them in any way, to be immediately shot.’’ At 
Cardenas five of the crew of the Creole abandoned the vessel 
and went ashore. It is said that they asked for protection, al- 
leging that they had joined the invading party without any definite 
idea of their destination ; but they were arrested and put to death. 
One of them was a boy of seventeen, from Cincinnati, 

* The orders of the secretary of the navy, after reciting the rumors afloat in relation t 
the expedition of Lopez, proceeded thus: 

“ Any such invasion of that island is in violation of our obligations of neutrality to 
the government of Spain. 

The government of the United States is bound to respect the rights of the inhabit 
ants of Cuba and of the government of Spain, and ‘ no person is permitted, within th: 
territory or jurisdiction of the United States, to begin, or to set on foot, or provide, 0 
prepare the means for any military expedition or enterprise to be carried on from 
thence against the territory of any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, district, o1 
people.’ 

You are, therefore, directed by the president of the United States to repair forth- 
with, with the U. States steamship Saranac under your command, to the port of Ha- 
vana, in the island of Cuba, and vigilantly and actively observe the movements of ali 
vessels approaching the harbour of Havana or the island of Cuba, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether any military expedition or enterprise has been begun or set or 
foot, or any means provided, to be carried on from the U. States, against the territory 
or dominions of Spain. 

Should you ascertain that such hostile movement is on foot, and is proceeding agains 
the island of Cuba, you will use all proper means in your power to prevent a landing 
or the carrying out such expedition or enterprise, so as to avert and prevent the viole- 
tion of our obligations of amity and peace with Spain. 

Should the expedition have effected a landing, and a revolution be in progress, yo 
will prevent the landing of any reinforcement, or of any arms or provisions under th: 
American flag. To the citizens of the U, States, who may be there in the prosecution 
of their peaceful and lawful pursuits, and who may apprehend danger, either to their 
persons or property, you will extend the protection and aid to which they are enti- 
tled as American citizens.” 
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Information having been received at Havana that a portion of 
the invaders were collected at Woman’s island, or Contoy, off 
the coast of Yucatan, the general of marines, with a large force, 
started for that point, and returned with about one hundred pris- 
oners.”* 

The island of Contoy is neutral territory, not under the juris- 
diction of the Spanish crown, sixty miles from Cuba and eighty 
from Yucatan, and the men there taken had not been engaged 
in open hostilities with the Spanish authorities, but might have 
changed their destination, and were actually on the point of 
abandoning the enterprise. Their case was therefore deemed 
one requiring the interference of the government. The secretary 
of state, therefore, through Mr. Campbell, the United States con- 
sul at Havana, demanded of the captain general the release of 
these men, including the captains of the Sarah Lund and Geor- 
giana, and the commanders of the government vessels were di- 
rected to assist in pressing the demand.t It is said that the 


* The Spaniards also captured two vessels, the Sarah Lund and Georgiana, con- 
taining a few men, who were supposed to be part of the invading party, carried them 
to Havana, and threatened to hang the captains. 

t The following is an extract from a letter of the secretary of state to Mr. Camp- 
bell, the American consul at Cuba: 

“‘T conjecture that the Spanish authorities in Cuba, in their excessive zeal to punish 
the invaders of that island, and all concerned with them, while flushed with victory, 
may forget the difference between crime and the intention to commit it, and wreak 
their vengeance on American citizens, either native or naturalized, not guilty of any 
act of invasion or depredation upon Spanish territory. It is said, and believed here, 
that many such were arrested on an island near the coast of Yucatan, called Contoy, 
within the territory of a power having friendly relations with the U. States. As all 
the facts are not in our possession, the judgment we may have formed of the capture, 
abduction, and punishment of these men may possibly be very erroneous. But let us 
suppose that the men captured on the Mexican island were American citizens, and had 
occupied it intending to invade Cuba, still I cannot recognise the right of the Spanish 
authorities to hang, garote, or shoot them for their intention. There was yet a locus 
penitentia left for every man of them, and they might have returned to the U. States, 
guilty, indeed, of violation of the laws of their own country, but of no law, that I am 
aware of, under which Spain could have punished them. The intention to commit 
crime is not per se crime. Some overt act must accompany the intent. A design to 
commit murder is not murder, nor is it, without some attempt to carry it into execu- 
tion, punishable by the laws of man, however guilty the offender may be in foro con- 
sctencia and by the ordinances of his Creator. 

The president means to claim for the American occupants of the Mexican island, 
that they were not guilty of any crime for which, by the laws of civilized nations, 
they should suffer death. They may have been, and probably were, guilty of crimes 
for which this government ought in good faith to punish them under the act of Con- 
gress of 28th April, 1818. But supposing the facts relating to their capture to be as 
they are represented to us, the president is resolved that the eagle must and shall pro- 
tect them against any punishment but that which the tribunals of their own nation 
may award. 

Tell the Count of Alcoy to send them home to encounter a punishment, which, if they 
are honourable men, would be worse than any he could inflict, in the indignant frowns 
and denunciations of good men in their own country, for an attempt to violate the 
faith and honour of a nation which holds its character for integrity of more value and 
higher worth than all the Antilles together. But warn him, in the most friendly man- 
ner, and in the true spirit of our ancient treaty, that if he unjustly sheds one drop of 
American blood at this exciting period, it may cost the two countries a sanguinary war.” 
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Count of Alcoy at first peremptorily refused to deliver up the 
prisoners ;* but they were finally, after much negotiation on the 
subject, and after passing through the forms of a trial, surren- 
dered to Capt. McKeever, of the frigate Congress, who sent 
them home. 

Such was the termination of an ill-advised and rash attempt 
at revolution, for the sake of a people who wanted either the 
disposition or the courage to make it for themselves. Perhaps 
a larger force, that could have taken and maintained a strong 
position for some time, might have infused courage into the 
discontented spirits of Cuba, and finally succeeded in pro- 
ducing a general insurrection. As it was, the enterprise proved 
a total failure, and nothing else could have been expected from 
an attempt made, unlawfully and without due preparation and 
contrivance, by a handful of men to conquer and revolutionize 
an island of half a million of people, and defended by a strong 
military force. It also came very near involving two friendly 
nations in a serious dispute, in consequence of the alleged viola- 
tion of the law of nations and the exasperated feeling of the 
Spanish authorities, which made it so difficult to procure the re- 
lease of the prisoners. A refusal in this last particular, if perse- 
vered in, would probably have been followed by the employment 
of force on the part of the American government. 

The proposed Southern Convention, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, met at the time appointed (June 2d) at Nashville, 
Tennessee. It was organized by the appointment of Hon. Wm. 
L. Sharkey, of Mississippi, as president, and Gov. McDonald, 
of Georgia, vice president, with two secretaries. Judge Sharkey, 
on taking the chair, alluded briefly to the causes which had in- 
duced the meeting of the convention. The several states, he said, 
had united; equal rights had been granted to all by the constitu- 
tion; that those had been violated, and that the government could 
not stand the shock of this desecration of the constitution. The 
convention, he declared, had not assembled to devise measures 
to protect the rights and property of the southern people, but to 
preserve the government which had been handed down to them 


* The Spanish minister is said to have protested against the action of our govern- 
ment, upon the following statement of facts : 

“That the Pizarro chased the Creole into the harbour of Key West, and out of re- 
spect to this government, instead of taking possession of her, cast anchor by her side, 
where her commander witnessed the landing of ‘the pirates’ (to use his term), who 
took ashore with them the money they had captured at Cardenas, in the very bags in 
which they found it. He demanded its restitution from our authorities, and was an- 
swered that the latter were withoutthe force necessary to take it. Whereupon he 
promptly offered to furnish the American officers with sufficient men from the Pizarro 
to accomplish that object, who should implicitly obey the orders of the shore authori- 
ties. To this tender no reply was made.”’ 
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untarnished. It had not been called to prevent, but to perpetuate 
the Union. Who, he asked, were better patriots—those who 
would not make war till a direct calamity had fallen on the 
country, or those who propose to adopt measures to avert the 
calamity? It was for the convention to devise a remedy for the 
evils under which the south was labouring, and for the people 
to carry it out. He trusted that a remedy would be found. In 
conclusion, he repeated that the object of the originators of the 
convention was not to dissolve the Union, the slanders of its en- 
emies to the contrary notwithstanding. He expressed a hope 
that the Union might be the last thing to perish amidst the uni- 
versal wreck of matter. 

There were nine states represented in the convention—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. From most of them the repre- 
sentations were not full. Among the gentlemen present were 
Hon. A. V. Brown, of Tennessee, Gov. Roane, of Arkansas, 
Gen. Henderson, of Texas, Judge Tucker, of Virginia, Gen. 
Pillow, of Tennessee, Judge Wilkinson, of Mississippi, Genera! 
Walker, of Alabama, Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, Mr. Erwin, 
of Alabama, Major Polk, of Tennessee, Mr. Colquitt, of Geor- 
gia, Judge Hunter, of Alabama, &c. 

After considerable discussion, a series of resolutions were 
adopted by the convention, declaring that the territories are the 
common property of the people of the states, and they all have 
a right to migrate there with their property, and to be protected 
in its enjoyment, that it is the duty of Congress to provide go- 
vernments for territories; that the spirit of republican institutions 
is opposed to military governments in time of peace; that the 
federal government has no right, under the constitution, to deter- 
mine what shall be held as property; that it is bound to repudi- 
ate the power to make a discrimination between the proprietors 
of different species of property in federal legislation; that the 
slaveholding states will not submit to any enaetments imposing 
restraints upon their removal with their property to the territo- 
ries; that the equality of the several states is violated by any 
such enactments; that a strict observance of the principle of 
equality would avoid all the evils which now threaten the Union; 
that if the rights of the south are not properly recognised, then 
there ought to be a division of the territories, upon the line of 
36 deg. 30 min., to the Pacific. The twelfth resolution was to 
this effect : 

“That it is the opinion of this convention this controversy 
should be ended, either by the recognition of the constitutiona! 
rights of the southern people or by an equitable partition of the 
F* 
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territories; that the spectacle of a confederacy of states involved 
in quarrels over the fruits of a war in which the American arms 
were crowned with glory, is humiliating; that the incorporation 
of the Wilmot proviso in the offer of a settlement, a proposition 
which the southern states regard as disparaging and dishonour- 
able, is degrading to this country; the termination of this con- 
troversy by the destruction of the confederacy would be a 
climax to the shame which attaches to the controversy, which it 
is the paramount duty of Congress to avert.” 

A resolution was added, that when the convention adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet on the sixth Monday after the adjournment of 
Congress. 

The committee by whom the resolutions were reported was 
composed of Messrs. Newton and Gordon, of Virginia ; McDow- 
ell and Campbell, of Georgia; Barnwell and Hammond, of South 
Carolina; Murphy and Campbell, of Alabama; Boyd and Clay- 
ton, of Mississippi; Henderson, of Texas ; Forman and Pierson, 
of Florida; Brown and Nickerson, of Tennessee; Roane and 
Powell, of Arkansas. Other resolutions, of a tendency similar 
to the foregoing, seem to have been adopted, especially one in 
relation to the boundaries. 

The principal difficulty of the members appears to have been 
to agree upon an address to the people, which was not adopted 
until after a three days’ discussion. 

We give the following sketch of remarks at the close of this 
convention, as a specimen of the spirit and tone manifested by 
the speakers on the occasion: 

“The adoption of the address to the people of the United 
States being under consideration, Mr. Colquitt, of Georgia, made 
an ultra southern speech. He was willing (he said) to have 
margin enough incorporated in the report to suit the views of 
gentlemen who wished to address the people, but he was for de- 
cided measures. He would advise every southern state to be 
moulding bullets, casting cannon, and filling their arsenals, if 
need be, in order to defend their rights. Was he a disunionist? 
The Union, he would say, could not be destroyed. But he was 
not for tame submission. The Union was alike dear to all, north 
and south; and if the people of the north loved the Union as he 
did, it would be preserved. But every man, woman, and child 
south of the Potomac was willing to die for their rights. It 
seemed all to resolve itself in this at last: if he just knew ex- 
actly how to ask for a settlement of this controversy, and he 
could get what he so desired, the Almighty knew he would ask 
for jast that much and no more. 

Judge Hunter, of Alabama, replied to the charges by Mr. C. 
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of pusillanimity, and was followed by Gen. Pillow, who pro- 
fessed himself in favour of compromise ; the resolutions met his 
approval, but the address did not correspond with them. 

Mr. Newton, of Virginia, in the course of some remarks, said 
that his colleague had asked him, in case the compromise bill 
passed, whether he would be willing to dissolve the Union? 
His colleague had no right to put such a question. He (Mr. 
Hunter) was not for timid counsels any more than for rash ones. 
It was a fact, with regard to the proposed compromise, that five 
out of the six propositions were in favour of the north; and he 
did not view that as a compromise which proposes to take for a 
single free state more than nine hundred miles on the shores of 
the Pacific ocean, and cuts the south off for ever from commerce 
with Asia and that quarter of the world, and confines them to 
their own shores. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, rose to add*ess the convention, 
hoping to be able to quell the excitement. He could not hope, 
with his manner and voice, to win plaudits from the gallery, but 
he would speak (as became his years) words of truth and so- 
lemnness. He said he desired to respond to a question, asked by 
Mr. Gholson last evening, whether, if the compromise bill before 
Congress should be amended and passed, he would go for a dis- 
solution of the Union? If he was allowed to amend the compro- 
mise bill, he would not go for a dissolution. He would amend it 
to suit himself. Had the question been put to him, as to whether 
he would go for a dissolution if the compromise bill should be 
passed without amendment, then he could not have answered. 
That was what brought them here. It was because the south saw 
dangers ahead, that the convention had assembled to devise 
means to avoid them. 

He passed on, and alluded to the position of Virginia, which 
had taken her stand, and said that she would resist the Wilmot 
proviso to the last extremity. In relation to the address, he said, 
if he had had access to the ear of the gentleman from Mississippi 
who proposed the amendments, he would have persuaded him 
not to offer them; but he was for harmony, and if the amend- 
ments would produce harmony he would vote for them. If the 
address, without the amendments, would produce harmony, he 
would vote for that—would vote for any thing to secure that 
object.” 

This convention, to which the public looked with so much 
anxiety, does not seem to have come up fully to the expectations 
either of its projectors or opposers. It was so composed as to 
thwart the design, if any such existed, of an expression by the 
convention, as a body, of hostility to the Union, Moderate coun- 
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cils prevailed, and whilst the proceedings were regarded by some 
as too tame, and by others as only a reiteration of what had 
been insisted on repeatedly before, they seemed to have pro- 
duced no serious impression in any quarter. It is still, however, 
contended, by the friends of this movement, that its second ses- 
sion will be attended with more decided results, and represent 
the strength of the entire south. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Inter-oceanic communications....Convention between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain; the importance of the subject....The Galphin claim; its history; amount paid 
by the United States....Further debates in Congress....The compromise bill; sketch 
of the speeches of Messrs. Clay, Benton, and others; fate of the bill....Subjects de- 
ferred to the next volume. 


In the spring of 1850, Mr. Clayton, the secretary of state of 
the United States, and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British 
minister at Washington, agreed upon the terms of settlement of 
the whole question in relation to the inter-oceanic communica- 
tions by which the Pacific may be reached, either through the 
territory of Nicaragua or by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. 

It had become especially evident to the two governments that 
an amicable and equitable arrangement with regard to Central 
America must eventually produce important results beneficial to 
the commercial interests of the world. The passage by the way 
of the river San Juan de Nicaragua and either or both the lakes 
of Nicaragua or Monagua would, besides the immense general 
advantages to commerce resulting from a communication be- 
tween the two oceans, be the means of developing the beautiful, 
fertile, and healthy regions of Central America, which are ca- 
pable of supporting millions of inhabitants. It was no doubt 
contemplated that the ports of San Juan, on the Atlantic, and of 
Realejo,* on the Pacific, would soon be filled with ships and 
steamers; warehouses would be erected; swarms of emigrants 


“The port of Realejo is said to be capable of being made one of the best in the 
world. A late resident there thus describes it: 

‘The entrance is protected by an island about two miles long, which leaves at each 
end a channel where ships can enter the harbour, but extending opposite the main 
land forming the port in such a manner as to protect it entirely, breaking the swell 
which enters the outer bay of Couchagua from the ocean. The north entrance is about 
a quarter of a mile wide, and that at the south of the island rather narrower, both 
being entirely free from rocks or hidden dangers, and having in no part less than five 
fathoms depth of water. At one of these openings vessels can at all times enter with a 
leading wind, from whatever quarter it may blow. The inside consists of a noble basin 
of water, nowhere less than four fathoms deep, with a bottom of mud, where two 
hundred vessels of the line might lie at all times in the most perfect security.” 
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from all parts of the world would infuse life and activity 
into the now sluggish population, and bring forth the hidden 
riches of the interior. A very important consideration con- 
nected with this subject, would also be derived from the facts 
stated in relation to the feasibility of the route. It is asserted 
that, between San Juan and Realejo, almost the entire transit 
may be performed by the navigation of the river and lakes, or 
that, if it should be preferred, the more southern Pacific port ot 
San Juan del Sur may be adopted, where the strip of land to be 
crossed from the lake of Nicaragua is still narrower, the distance 
being not more than fifteen miles, over which there is even at 
this time a tolerably good road. Light steamers for the rivers and 
lakes, and omnibuses for the land, are said to have been already 
ordered; and looking at the vast saving of time and expenss 
which will be gained to emigrants by the adoption of this route, 
as compared with Panama or Cape Horn, and the slight cost at 
which the operations connected with it can be carried on, there 
is little room to doubt its rapid organization. The Atlantic and 
Pacific Ship Canal Company, holding an exclusive grant from 
the state of Nicaragua, can pursue the work undisturbed by any 
direct competition, the fair requirements of the commercial world 
being the only point they are called upon to consider. 

In view of these advantages, the two governments entered into 
stipulations for the purpose of securing the construction of the 
canal, binding themselves to erect no fortifications commanding 
the same, to exercise no dominion over the Mosquito coast or 
any part of Central America, and to protect the contractors and 
all persons engaged in the work. They also guaranty the neu- 
trality of the canal, and that it shall ever be open and free 
to their own citizens and to those of every other state which is 
willing to grant the same protection. The general principle is 
also carried out, of protection to all practicable communications 
by canal or railway across the isthmus which connects North and 


South America, and especially to those proposed by the way of 


Panama and Tehuantepec.* 

About this time a very considerable sensation was produced 
throughout the country by the announcement that the speaker 
of the House of Representatives had received a communication 
from Mr. Crawford, secretary of war, in these words: 

“ Sir,—My official communications with the government au- 
thorizes me, in my judgment, to ask to have acceded to me, by 
the house over which you preside, a prompt and full investiga- 
tion, in such manner as it may think proper, of my conduct in 
relation to the claim of the representatives of George Galphin, 


* See documents in this volume, at page 554. 
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which claim has been adjudicated and paid at one of the de- 
partments of the government, and is now attracting public at- 
tention.” 

The claim referred to in this communication, having obtained 
much notoriety, may be said to form a part of the political his- 
tory of the day. It had been for many years the subject of re- 
peated applications to the legislature of Georgia and to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and originated in debts due to Geo orge 
Galphin and other traders, by the Creek and Cherokee indians, 
as long ago as the year 1773. These debts were examined by 
the governor and council of the colony of Georgia, in May, 1775, 
and the sum of £9791 15s. 5d. ($43,51 8.97) was found due to 
the claimant, Galphin, in his own right and as assignee, and 
was to be paid out of the proceeds of lands ceded by the In- 
dians to the British crown. The war of the revolution came on 
before the money was paid, and Galphin, who was an active 
whig, was stigmatized by the English as a rebel, and at the 
close of the war was excluded from the payment made to the 
traders. The lands ceded by the Indians far exceeded in value 
the amount of the debts charged on them, and even a portion 
of them were devoted to the settlement of revolutionary bounty 
land claims. George Galphin died in 1780, and his son and suc- 
cessor, Thomas Galphin, memorialized the Georgia legislature, 
which body several times favourably reported on his claim, ac- 
knowledged that the money was due, and that the state of Geor- 
gia had appropriated the lands charged with its payment. At 
last however, in 1813 and 1840, committees of the legislature 
reported that the claim was not well founded against the state of 
Georgia, but that the government of the United States, having 
succeeded to all the rights, consequently incurred all the obliga- 
tions of the British crown, and that a portion of the lands ceded 
had been granted as bounties to the soldiers of the Revolution. 
In the treaty of New Echota, concluded with the Cherokee in- 
dians, a provision was inserted for the settlement of this claim, 
but it was rejected by the Senate. 

The claim was subsequently presented to the Congress of the 
United States. Here it met with no success until the year 1848, 
when a bill passed the Senate allowing the claim, and in the re- 
port annexed it was contended that the principles on which the 
United States, in 1832, assumed the payment of certain claims 
for which Virginia had become liable to her revolutionary offi- 
cers, embraced this claim. The House of Representatives, with- 
out debate, passed the bill on the 12th August, 1848. By this 
bill the secretary of the treasury was “authorized and required 
to examine and adjust the claim of the late George Galphin, un- 
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der the treaty made by the governor of Georgia with the Creek 
and Cherokee indians in the year 1773, and pay the amount 
which may be found due to Milledge Galphin, executor &c. 

Mr. Walker, then secretary of the treasury, decided on paying 
the principal, but referred the question of interest for further con 
sideration. On the formation of the cabinet of President Taylor, 
Governor Crawford, of Georgia, who had been the attorney o! 
the Galphin claimants since the year 1833, and was to receiv¢ 
for his services one-half of the amount realized, was made se- 
cretary of war. He had previously received a draft from th 
treasury for $43,518.97, the amount of the principal, and, afte: 
the payment of certain charges, retained for himself $21,401.98, 
and paid over a like sum to the executor of Thomas Galphin. 
After assuming the office of secretary of war, Mr. Crawford 
caused the claim for interest, which amounted to the large sum 
of $191,352.89, to be submitted to the consideration of the of- 
ficers of the government. The comptroller reported against its 
payment, but the attorney general,* to whom it was also refer- 
red, reported in favour of its allowance, and the secretary of the 
treasury directed the whole amount claimed as interest to be paid, 
of which, after deducting a fee for services to Mr. Bryan, ther 


*The conclusions to which the attorney general, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, can 
thus stated by him: ; 

‘As I have already said, I am of opinion that interest should be allowed, and fi 
the date of the certificate in 1775. My reasons are | fly these: 

l. The no) t of the treaty of 1773 was to charge the lands themselves with the pay 

t of the debt, principal and interest. 

# This charge in equity remained an encum! e on the land, in whos 
h inds they n ght come, except so far as, by a it of 1 *, the claims were confise 

3. As agal inst Ga ily yhin, that right never existed. He struggled, in common wit! 
patric sts of the day, te wresting the territory irom british rule, and in subj cting 

sovereignty of Georgia. 

1. That upon the cession by Georgia to the United States, in 1802, the latter beca 
liable for the stipulations of the treaty of 1773, and bound in law and honour to ex: 
cute them 

5. That the minimum of their responsibility being the value of the lands, and tl 


sing fa wr be yond the amount of the claim, with interest, their liabil ty for the ent 
amount is manilest. 

6G. That if the British government was liable for 1 lebt, (as it clearly under he 
iw was not, as between ler and Galphin, because of Galphi ’s disloyalty .) it was tl 
duty of the United States to have prosecuted it upon that government. 

7. That Georgia was responsible ori tv : 


but as the lands were used, in a great measure, for the common benefit of all the 
states, either as a means of giving soldiers bounties or as furnishing a resource to guard 
igainst Indian ravages, the United States, in 1848, when they agreed to pay this par 
ticular claim, agreed to assume a liability coextensi with that of Georgia. In this 
respect I am unable to distinguish between this case and that of the Virginia comm 
tation cases assutaed by the United States by the act of July, 1832. 

That the allowance of interest in such a case in no way conflicts with the priot 
custom of the government in relation to such allowa: . That the act of 184 F 
he powert y allow it, cannot be, nor do I understand to be, denied. 


It is by assuming that there is a settled and almost universal! rule adverse to such 
ywances, that the claim is thought to be invalid.” 
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eame to Gov. Crawford, for his share of the interest money, 
$94,176.44, making the aggregate sum received by him for ser- 
vices rendered i in behalf of the Galphin claim $115,578.42. The 
total sum paid by the United States, including principal and 
interest, amounted to $234,871.86. 

When it was considered that the original claim was only $43,- 
518; that it had once been assumed by Georgia, and afterwards 
thrown upon the United States; that the propriety of paying 
even the principal had long been questioned, and at times re- 
fused by the government unti! the act of 1848; that the comp- 
troller of the treasury had objected to the payment of the interest 
under that act, and that the attorney for the claimant was one 
of the president’s cabinet, and had it in his power to exercise a 
strong influence, if he chose to do so, it was not at all surprising 
that an unusual sensation, as we have remarked, should be pro- 
duced throughout the country. The feeling in the public mind 
bore heavily against the administration, and the consequence 
was the call of Mr. Crawford upon the House of Representatives, 
which we have already stated. A select committee of nine was 
thereupon appointed by the House, five of whom, after stating 
the facts in the case, reported— 

“‘ That the claim of the representatives of George Galphin was 
not a just demand against the United States. 


That the act of Congress made it the duty of the secretary of 


the treasury to pay the principal of said claim, and it was there- 
fore paid ‘in conformity with law’ and ‘ precedent.’ 

That the act aforesaid did not authorize the secretary of the 
treasury to pay interest on said claim, and its payment was not 
‘in conformity with law or precedent.’ ”’ 

The other four members of the committee reported— 

Ist. That the claim was just, and that the government was 
under an equitable obligation to pay it. 

2d. That the interest, as well as the principal, have been paid 
in conformity to law and precedent.” 

The debate upon the compromise bill, in the Senate, and 

California bill, in the House, continued to occupy the entire at- 
tention of the national legislature during the months of May and 
June, to the exclusion of almost every other subject, and filled the 
public mind with anxiety for the issue of the struggle betweeu 
the contending parties. It became evident, as the debate pro- 
gressed, that the opposition to the compromise bill was too well 


sustained and too determined to justify the sanguine hopes of 


success entertained by its friends. The president’s plan, as it 
was called, the admission of California as a state, and non- 
action for the present upon the territorial question, had its friends. 
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There were others who favoured action upon all the propositions, 
but to take them up in detail, and separate the admission of 
California from the slavery question. The ultraists of the south 
would listen to nothing that did not give them free access with 
their property to all the newly acquired territory, or at any rate 
to all south of the line of 36 deg. 30 min.; and those of the north 
insisted upon engrafting the Wilmot proviso upon all the territo- 
rial bills, and upon adopting the principle, that no new state 
should be received that did not expressly prohibit slavery. 

The compromise bill was therefore doomed to encounter ob- 
jections at every step, and received no quarter at the hands of 
its opponents, who were such men as Messrs. Benton, Seward, 
Berrien, Soule, Hale, Davis, Clemens, Mason, Smith, Dayton, 
&e. It was, however, manfully and powerfully sustained by 
Messrs. Clay, Cass, Dickinson, Webster, Mangum, Downs, Foote, 
Douglas, and others; and in the course of the debate all the 
main questions connected with the subject received a thorough 
and sifting examination. 

Mr. Clay sustained the report of the committee with his usual 
ability : with regard to California he said, that the first objection 
to her admission under her present constitution was, that she 
came with two representatives, without any evidence being pre- 
sented showing that she had a population entitling her to two 
representatives. This objection was removed by reference to the 
course pursued in the case of Georgia and Texas; and bya 
proper understanding of the amount of population necessary to 
entitle a state to such representation—it was not necessary that 
a state should have double the population necessary to entitle 
her to a single representative, before she could elect two repre- 
sentatives. She was entitled to the second representative when- 
‘ver she had an excess over the seventy thousand, if a moiety. 
By reference to reliable statistics, Mr. Clay showed that the pop- 
ulation of California, on the Ist of March, was not Jess than 
136,000, and expressed his belief that the new state was amply 
entitled to the representation she claimed. 

Upon the subject of the limits of California, there had been a 
difference of opinion in the committee. At first a portion of the 
committee were desirous of running a line through California at 
36 deg. 30 min. This was objected to, and finally a majority of 
the committee were in favour of a line at 35 deg. 30 min. But 
when the question came to a final vote, a majority of the com- 
mittee voted against this division of the state. In this connection 
Mr. Clay submitted some remarks, for the purpose of showing 
the impracticability of establishing slavery in any part of Cali- 
fornia. He also answered the objection, that California came 
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here having erected a state government without prior legislation 
by Congress, and expressed his conviction that none of the ob- 
jections which had been urged ought to be suflicient to cause 
California to be remanded back to the territorial condition. 

He next proceeded to contrast the various plans suggested for 
the settlement of the disturbing questions which agitate the 
country. He first alluded to the president’s policy of admitting 
California, and doing nothing for Utah and New Mexico. The 
committee concurred with the president in his first reeommenda- 
tion—they proposed to admit California, but there the committee 
ceased to regard the president’s recommendation. 

Then they took up the residue of the subject, and proposed to 
carry also governments for the territories. A failure to legislate 
for the territories would be unjust to their inhabitants, to whom 
we were bound by treaty stipulations to give the protection of 
law and order. Was it discharging our duty to say, “ Let these 
people go; they will take care of themselves, no doubt; and, 
when they are ripe for a settled government, we will admit them 
into the Union ?”’ 

He was gratified to be able to say that a great change in pub- 
lic sentiment had taken place since the commencement of the 
session. The glorious north, and the no less glorious south, had 
come to the rescue ; public sentiment had changed ; the passions 
of men were modified; and had the present state of the public 
heart and mind existed at the commencement of the session, he 


did not believe that the president would have contented himselt 


with a recommendation for the admission of California. He be- 
lieved there was no diversity of opinions in the committee upon 
the question of establishing these governments. All agreed that 
it was right and proper to establish them, or at least to make the 
attempt. 

In relation to the bill reported for the recapture of fugitive 
slaves, he believed that no state suffered as much from the 
escape of slaves as did the state of Kentucky, and yet he antici- 
pated from that state entire satisfaction with the measure pro- 
posed by the committee. He then considered the proposed abolition 
of the slave trade in the District of Columbia, The first man 
that ever denounced that trade, he believed, was a southern man, 
John Randolph of Roanoke ; and he believed there had been no 
time in forty years when, had the subject been energetically pre- 
sented, a majority would not have been found in Congress in 
favour of its abolition. A few years ago this measure would 
have been looked upon as a great concession, but now he noticed 
that some of the ultra abolition papers pronounced it as a mere 
nothing. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Clay expressed his conviction that the pro- 
positions of the committee would succeed. He was quite sure 
that, if presented to the people to-morrow, they would receive 
an almost unanimous approval. 

After several amendments had been proposed to the bill, Mr. 
Benton intimated that, as there was no apparent intention to 
come to a decided vote, he would move to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill to the 4th of March, 1851, and then pro- 
ceeded with some remarks on the appointment of the committee 
of thirteen, and characterized their action as analogous to a 
Jewish ceremony, in which California was made the scape-goat 
of all the sins of slavery. After answering some objections to 
the separate admission of California, he said that three months 
ago he and Mr. Clay stood together in favour of the independ- 
ent admission of California. The senator from Kentucky left him, 
as he had a right to do, and he had refused to follow, as he had 
a right to refuse ; but Mr. Clay had no right to call upon those 
who chose otherwise to follow the path which he had taken. 
He did not admit that the territories were the supreme objects 
of consideration ; he admitted that they were objects demanding 
the attention of Congress; he felt that the neglect which they 
had experienced was a shame and reproach to Congress, but 
they were not the superior objects, and entitled to the first con 
sideration. California occupied that position, having prepare d 
herself for immediate action, and presented herself for admission 
into the family of states. The plea was, that by this bill Cali- 
fornia and the territories were to be carried through together ; 
but suppose they should be defeated together? Suppose Cali- 
fornia, to whom there was little or no objection, should be 
dragged down with measures to which there was much demur- 
ring, where would be her remedy, and what the reasonable ex- 
ceuse for submitting her to such a fate? He proceeded to analyze 
the several bills reported by the committee of thirteen. 

He dwelt at much length upon that portion of the California 
bill proposing to define the boundaries of Texas and New Mex- 
ico, describing the geography of the country, and contending that 
the boundaries suggested are unnatural and inexpedient. Hav- 
ing disposed of this branch of the subject, he proceeded at great 
length with a general examination of the scheme presented as a 
compromise, attacking the matter in a strain of sarcasm and 
irony, which he applied equally, and with no measured hand, to 
the originators of the scheme, its advocates and supporters. In 
conclusion, he observed that it was time to end this “ comedy of 
errors’’—California was suffering for admission, and the territo- 
ries for protection: with a view to that end, he had made the 
motion to postpone. 
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Mr. Cass succeeded Mr. Benton, and expressed regret at the 
remarks which had been made by him, 

The senator from Missouri had truly said that ours was a great, 
a prosperous and happy country; but he had read human history 
to little purpose who did not know that troubles might arise as 
well in a prosperous country as in one in more adverse circum- 
stances. Prosperous as we are, a trouble had arisen which was 
now under consideration, and which he believed to be a most 
proper subject of compromise. He had not been prepared for the 
violent opposition which the proposed scheme of settlement met, 
although he knew well that no plan whatever, even if presented 
by an angel from heaven, could be unanimously acceptable. 

He. vindicated the propriety of joining the four measures em- 
braced in the bill under consideration. Would any body deny 
that all these measures gain strength from the connection? He 
denied that California suffered delay by the connection—the de- 
lay did not depend upon that circumstance at all. It was untrue, 
also, that the connection was, or ought to be, offensive to the 
dignity of California. He cited many instances in which impor- 
tant measures had been connected in one bill, without the suspi- 
cion of indignity ever having been excited. In alluding to the 
extravagances in which the opponents of the bill indulged, he 
read at considerable length from Horace Mann’s celebrated let- 
ter, condemning Mr. Webster with much severity. He also ar- 
gued, at some length, the constitutionality, necessity and pro- 
priety of establishing territorial governments; and referred to the 
president’s California message, expressing his regret that the ex- 
ecutive had not recommended some plan of adjustment, by which 
the distracting question might have been settled. 

He considered the proposition to pay Texas for the settlement 
of her boundary, contending that it was eminently just and pro- 
per, calculated to settle a difficult question of title, prevent civil 
commotion, secure protection to the inhabitants of the frontier, 
and yet, if it fail, the rights neither of Texas or the United States 
were prejudiced by the attempt. 

Mr. Dayton followed, in support of the president’s plan, say- 
ing, among other things, that the difference between the presi- 
dent and the committee was, that the former had made open, 
independent recommendations, while the latter, with the view 
of forcing through several measures, tacked them together, in 
order that one might gain strength and weight by its connection 
with the others. After a few remarks in relation to the condition 
of Utah and New Mexico, for the purpose of showing that their 
cause was not such a gaping wound in the body politic as had 
been represented, Mr. D. went on to say that the Wilmot proviso 
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was, after all, in the way. The proviso had only been scotched, 
not killed; and scotched by the president’s recommendation of 
non-intervention in the territories. It was quiet now, because 
there was nothing to call it forth; but let them enter its domicil 
and stir up this monster hydra, as it had been called, and it 
would be found as full of life and vigor as ever. The instructions 
of the legislatures of the northern states were not to continually 
press this matter, but whenever the occasion should arise, their re- 
presentatives were to see that the ordinance of ’89 was respected. 

Mr. D. next proceeded to consider the proposition for the set- 
tlement of the Texan boundary, in the course of his remarks as- 
serting that the boundary question would be settled by the judi- 
cial tribunal;—the boundaries of many of the old states had been 
settled in the courts under the provisions of the constitution, and 
should Texas, the youngest of the sisterhood, come in and ride 
rough-shod over the constitution? As to the question of title, Mr. 
D. maintained that the title now in dispute was not worth a rush.* 

Mr. Downs addressed the Senate in support of the general 
features of the bill, because he believed it would secure peace, 
and a settlement by which the south would secure more than she 
could get in any other way. His vote was on record in denunci- 
ation of those who defeated the Clayton compromise, and how 
could he sustain himself at home after failing to sustain that now 
presented. He replied at length to Mr. Soule’s objection to the 
clause in the tenth section, preventing legislation upon the sub- 


ject of slavery. He had insisted on the committee’s insertion of 


the provision preventing the territorial legislatures from inhibit- 
ing slavery. It was granted, and their northern friends very na- 
turally asked that the legislatures might be prevented from esta- 
blishing slavery. He expressed himself in favour of amending 
the boundaries of California, and hoped that would be done. In 
conclusion, he declared his entire confidence in the practicability 
and propriety of the scheme of the compromise presented by the 
committee, and at the same time his readiness to adopt any bet- 
ter plan which might be presented. 

Among the various substitutes and amendments proposed to 
the bill, one that was offered by Mr. Soule attraeted, perhaps, 
the most attention. For that portion of the bill relating to Cale 
fornia he moved as a substitute, that the president shall issue his 
proclamation, declaring that California be admitted into the Union 
as soon as he shall receive evidence that she has, in convention, 
assented to certain conditions, among which are her relinquish- 
ment of the public domain, and the restriction of her southern 
limits to the Missouri line. The substitute also provided that re- 

* The remarks of Mr. Rusk upon the title of Texas will be found on a former page. 
G* 
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venues collected in the ports of California, unexpended at the 
time of this proclamation, shall be paid over to the state of Cali- 
fornia. Also, that the country between 36 deg. 30 min. north in 
Mexico, and between the Pacific and the Sierra Nevada, shall 
be organized into a territory, to be called South California, and 
that the same shall be admitted into the Union as a state, 
when ready, able, and willing, with or without slavery, as her 
people may desire and make known in their constitution. 

Mr. Soule addressed the Senate at length in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. Webster opposed the proposition of Mr. Soule with much 
earnestness and force; and, on a subsequent day, gave his opin- 
ions upon the whole question, and in favour of the compromise 
bill, in an argument full of enlarged views and patriotic senti- 
ments, which he thus concluded: 

“T shall stand by the Union, and by all who stand by it. I 
shall do justice to the whole country, according to the best of my 
ability, in all I say, and act for the good of the whole country in 
all I do. I mean to stand upon the constitution. I need no other 
platform. I shall know but our country. The ends I aim at shall 
be my country’s, my God’s and truth’s. (Applause in the galle- 
ries, immediately suppressed by the chair.) I was born an Ame- 
rican; I live an American; I shall die an American; and I in- 
tend to perform the duties incumbent upon me in that character 
to the end of my career; I mean to do this with absolute disre- 
gard of personal consequences. What are personal consequences? 
What is the individual man, with all the good or evil that may 
betide him, in comparison with the good or evil which may 
befall a great country in a crisis like this, and in the midst of 
transactions which concern that country’s fate? Let the conse- 
quences be what they will, I am careless. No man can sufler too 
much, and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer or if he fall in 
defence of the liberties and constitution of his country.” 

Our limits will not permit us to pursue the subject farther in 
the present volume. We have already given to it a large space, 
and in consideration of the magnitude of the interests involved, 
and the intense desire expressed throughout the Union for a just 
and permanent settlement of the whole matter. 

We may add in this place, though perhaps out of the order of 
time, that on the last day of July the compromise bill was, by a 
series of amendments, stripped of its main features, and the only 
fragment of it that remained was that portion relating to the ter- 
ritory of Utah. Even in the midst of this severe operation, Mr. 
Benton excited considerable merriment by remarking, that when 
Homer wrote of a certain woman who every night unravelled 
what she wove during the day, he musi have been mistaken, 
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He must have had a vision, and seen the Senate of the United 
States voting on a compromise bill. 

Subsequently the Utah portion of the bill was passed under 
another title, with the southern boundary of the territory changed 
to the 37th degree. Separate bills, also, soon after passed the 
Senate for the admission of California, for the establishment ot 
the boundary lines of Texas, and for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves; thus at last carrying out substantially all the recom- 
mendations of the compromise bill, but in a disconnected shape. 

In our next volume we shall give the details of these last pro- 
ceedings, with the action of the House of Representatives upon 
the Senate bills and the debates in that body upon the disputed 
questions connected with them. We also defer the jiistory of the 
difficulties which have occurred in our negotiations with Portu- 
gal (except the passing reference to them given under the title 
Europe), and also of the correspondence between the govern- 
ment of the United States and that of Texas, in relation to ter- 
ritorial limits. 


Note.—We have noticed, in another place, the death of Gen. Zachary Taylor, 
the president of the United States; which melancholy event occurred on the 9th July, 
1850. The accession of the vice president, Mittarp Fittmore, produced an entire 
change in the administration. The cabinet of the deceased president resigned, and a 
new one was formed by the appointments of Danie, Wenster, of Massachusetts, se- 
cretary of state, Tuomas Corwin, of Ohio, secretary of the treasury, Tuomas M. 1 
McKewnon, of Pennsylvania, secretary of the interior, (this gentleman has since re- 
signed), Cuartes M. Conran, of Louisiana, secretary of war, Witutiam A. Granam, 
of North Carolina, secretary of the navy, Natuan K. Hatt, of New York, postmaster 
general, and J. J. Crirrenpex, of Kentucky, attorney general. Witutam R. Kina, of 
Alabama, being chosen president of the Senate, is the acting vice president. To the 
closing six months of the year, and consequently to our next volume, belongs the his- 
tory of the new administration—and also the proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives in relation to the slavery question, the sieetiatinin of California, the Texan boun- 
dary, and the organization of territorial governments. 

Since the preceding chapter was written, bills organizing New Mexico into a ter: 
tory, admitting California, and fixing the boundary of Texas, have passed the House 
of Repre sentatives—and the fears that were entertained by many of a dissolution now 
no longer exist. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Mexico....Extraordinary session of Congress..... Address of the President Herrera. 
His reception of the American minister.... The opinions ¢ f the press concerning North 
Americans....General condition of Mezico....Central America....South America... 
Revolution in Ecuador....Congress of Chili.... Venezuela....Brazil.... Difficulty with 
Great Britain....Montevideo... West India Islands....Hayti; preparations of Sou- 
louque to subdue the Dominicans....Guadaloupe; the Elections. 


MEXICO. 


President Herrera opened the extraordinary session of con- 
gress in the city of Mexico on the Ist January, and on that occa- 
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sion delivered an address, in which he drew a picture of the con- 
dition of the republic and its future prospects. He stated that, 
with the exception of one part, Yucatan, intestine strife had en- 
tirely ceased in Mexico. British mediation had tried to restore 
peace to the peninsula, but ineffectually, in consequence of the 
heterogeneous manner in which the Indian force was organized, 
there being no unity of leadership. Measures had, however, been 
taken with that end in view, which would probably be success- 
ful. He declared, however, that under no circumstances would 
any portion of the sovereignty of Yucatan be alienated. The 
president announced that perfect discipline reigned in the ranks 
of the army, and that it was now in the firmest support of the 
government. He spoke energetically of the necessity of Mexico’s 
recovering her credit, by making a satisfactory arrangement with 
the home and foreign bondholders, and recommended power to 
be granted to the administration to that end. He successively 
touched on all subjects of prominent interest as regards the in- 
ternal state of the republic, and alluded indignantly but feelingly 
to the perennial curse of Mexico in the continued and unre- 
strained inroads of the wild Indians into the frontier states. He 
affirms that the revenue is not in so bad a state as it has been 
described. The amount of duties received at the maritime cus- 
tom houses between 30th June, 1848, and 30th June, 1849, is 
$6,000,000, and the total amount of the revenue for that period 
is $8,000,000. Industry is improving, and the mineral wealth of 
the country, under the egis of peace, has been steady in its de- 
velopment. He concludes with the usual recommendations to 
congress to labour strenuously in order to accelerate the course 
of the republic in its onward march of prosperity. 

On the 7th of February, the Mexican president recetved with 
much ceremony the envoy from the United States. He was seated 
in the hall of audience, on a platform under a crimson canopy, 
and surrounded by the officers of state in court costume. After 
Mr. Letcher had expressed, on the part of his government, the 
interest felt for the well being of Mexico, and an earnest desire 
to maintain the relations of the “sister republic” upon a friendly 
footing, President Herrera responded in the following manner: 

“T receive with great pleasure the letter of the illustrious Ge- 
neral Taylor, president of the United States of the North, which 
accredits, as minister plenipotentiary of that republic near this 
government, the most excellent Senor Letcher. 
~ The sentiments of good will which your excellency has ex- 
pressed to me in the name of the most excellent Senor the presi- 
dent of the North American Union, correspond with others simi- 
lar on my part, and I beg that Senor Leteher will be pleased to 
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make them known, and present at the same time my respects to 
Senor Taylor. 

“T do not for a single moment doubt that the coming and so- 
journ of your excellency in Mexico will be a means of forwarding 
the good and kind relations which happily now exist between 
the two republics; they ought always to consider each other as 
friends, and their friendly intercourse will be advantageous to 
the progress of the moral perfection of man, the example of union, 
of order, of good faith, and of liberty. 

‘¢ My strongest desires are that the experiment of the republican 
government, which has succeeded so admirably in the confede- 
ration which your excellency represents, may equally succeed in 
Mexico, and if Providence concedes this blessing to my country, 
both nations will march onward in the same harmony in their 
relations as in constitutional reforms. 

“T am led to hope for this by the vigor and probity of the peo- 
ple and government of the United States, and from the ‘eis l- 
ble expressions which his excellency Senor Letcher entertains. 

“It will be to me a lively satisfaction if the favourable impres- 
sion which your excellency has formed of this republic, and the 
happy hopes which you have conceived, are found to be fully 

confirmed in the course of your mission. This government, on 
its part, will omit nothing towards that confirmation, and I am 
able to say, Senor Letcher, that you will always find in it the 
same spirit of .riendship, of liberality and justice, with which 
your excellency is animated, and which you have had the good- 
ness to make manifest to me.”’ 

We copy at length this speech of the president, for the purpose 
of showing that, notwithstanding the late bloody contest between 
the two countries, during which the pride of Mexico was hum- 
bled, her capital entered by a victorious foe sce a poftion of her 
territory wrested from her, still the expressions of the g government 
are of the most friendly and cordial kind towards her late enenvy. 
Not so, however, with all the citizens, for we find in a recent 
number of the Monitor Repubdblicano, published in the city of 
Mexico, pretty strong evidences of dislike. The Monitor says, 
“the frontier states are cursed with three plagues, barbarous In- 
dians, poor newspapers, and the proximity of the North Ameri- 
cans; and that the latter, with all their steamboats, railroads, and 
magnetic telegraphs, are very troublesome neighbours.’’ 

The press has also discussed the propriety of permitting the 
North Americans to possess the right of way at Tehuantepec, 
alleging that they should on no pretext be allowed to set foot 
on the territory of the republic. 

Notwithstanding the confident expressions of Herrera, in his 
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message to congress, the government does not seem to possess 
the energy or the power to advance national prosperity, nor to 
adopt the necessary measures for replenishing the exhausted trea- 
sury or for the safety and stability of the state. 

The minister of finance has recently been obliged to borrow 
from various individuals $200,000, at the rate of two per cent. a 
month. The poverty of the government appears to be beyond 
precedent, and yet its mines are yielding abundantly. $800,000 
have been coined in Guanajuato the last year, with a large 
supply of extra ore. The weekly sales of ore in this neighbour- 
hood are often from $60,000, to $70,000 a week. The whole 
products of the mines last year exceeded those of the most pro- 
ductive year during the dominion of the Spaniards. 

The accounts concerning the designs of Santa Anna are still 
conflicting. Sometimes he is represented as writing letters to the 
political leaders, reprimanding them for using his name in their 
attempts at revolution, and then, again, it is stated that conspira- 
cies, fomented by him, have been discovered, which were just on 
the point of producing a declaration in his favour. 

The cholera made its appearance in various parts of Mexico 
during the past season, and its attacks exhibited unusual viru- 


Jence. It caused the temporary suspension of the meetings of 


congress, but that body was again assembled at the last accounts. 
Some excitement was caused by the presidential canvass, which 
was in progress. General Arista, the prominent candidate, is be- 
lieved to be the only man who ean restore vitality to the repub- 
lic, and remove the obstacles which now impede its prosperity. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


The accounts from the states composing the southern portion 
of our hemisphere are of a mixed kind, at one time filled with 
the details of revolutions in governments, and then cheering the 
philanthropist with tidings of improvement and reform that pro- 
mise a future of better things. We have in the preceding chap- 
ter already taken some notice of the prospects of Central Ame- 
rica and of the convention between the United States and Great 
Britain, by which a great inter-oceanie communication by the 
way of Nicaragua lake has been secured.* Just before the meet- 
ing of the parties to this convention Central America was the 
scene of a serious rebellion, which threatened at one time to over- 
throw the government, but which was suppressed by the energy 
and promptness of the president. The leader of the rebel forces, 
Bustillo, who had threatened extermination to the inhabitants, 


*At page 233 of this volume will be found a very interesting article on the re- 
sources, &c., of Central America. 
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was taken and shot. The chief of the insurrection, Guaediola, 
was banished. Carera,a former president, who was supposed 
to have been some way connected with the rebellion, perished in 
a guerilla fight. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

At the period to which we have referred the disorders in Cen- 
tral America, a revolution took place in the republic of Eeuador, 
which so far succeeded that the insurgents were able to divide 
the state into three parts. General Elzaldi, who figured in the 
revolution of 1846, and whose success caused the flight of Ge- 
neral Flores, had in turn been compelled to escape the fury ot 
the revolutionists and seek protection in a British man of war 
then in the harbour of Guayaquil. 

He left the vessel in a schooner, and landed in the province of 
Manabec, when he put himself at the head of a small force and 
marched on Guayaquil, where he will be supported, it is said, 
by all the men of rank and standing against the anarchists, who 
seek for their own profit the dismemberment of their country. 

The reports from CAi/i are of a more agreeable character than 
those just noticed. The opening of the congress took place on 
the Ist June. 

The president alludes, in the beginning of the message, to the 
various treaties with foreign powers; those with France and 
Belgium have been attended with some differences on both sides, 
which he, however, expects to remove. 

In the various commercial treaties pending, the government 
propose the adoption of free trade principles, and do not intend 
to grant exclusive privileges to any flag, neither seek them for 
their own. 

The education of the lower classes has engaged the attention 
of government, and new schools for children of both sexes have 
been opened in various parts of the country. 

Reforms are promised in the post oflice measures. 

The coinage, and the necessity of a copper currency are taken 
into consideration. Proceeding to the financial state of the coun- 
try, the president states that the revenue has materially increased 
during the past year, and looking at the receipts of the Valpa- 
raiso custom house, there is every reason to expect that the 
improvement will be a progressive one. Further reforms are 
projected in the custom laws of the republic. 

The abolition of the estanco or tobacco monopoly, and the sub- 
stitution of other measures to make up the deficiency, are al- 
luded to. 

It being found that the tithe taxes are very onerous to the 
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agriculturists, the government proposes to convert them into some 
other tax, which will be less felt by the agricultural community, 
and at the same time be more easy of collection. 

The message concludes with these words : 

** One of the most important events in the existence of free 
nations is now at hand. Ours will exercise its rights in the ap- 
proaching election with the moderation and wisdom which 
characterize it, and of which I doubt not you will yourselves give 
it the example. On its part, the government, faithful observer 
of the laws, shall cause the free expression of the national will 
to be religiously observed.”’ 

In Venezuela Monagas found himself sufficiently strong to 
consent to the release of Gen. Paez from his imprisonment ; who 
subsequently arrived in the United States, and was received with 
distinguished honour by the citizens and authorities of New York. 

In Brazil a difficulty of a serious character occurred be- 
tween the British minister, Mr. Hudson, and the Brazilian 
government, in relation to the search and seizure by British 
cruizers of Brazilian vessels, under the pretence that the latter 
were engaged in carrying on the slave trade. It is stated that 
one vessel, the bark Santa Cruz, was captured and burnt by the 
steamer Cormorant. De Souza, the Brazilian minister, by the 
order of the emperor, protested in the most formal manner against 
this act, and demanded the most exemplary punishment of the 
commander of the Cormorant. Mr. Hudson rejoined, that the 
vessel was seized on account of being engaged in the piratical 
traffic in slaves, and being unseaworthy was burnt. He claimed 
the right of the captor of the Santa Cruz to seize that vessel, as 
he had done, under the provisions of the treaty of the 23d No- 
vember, 1826, between Brazil and Great Britain for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. M. de Souza denied that the vessel was 
engaged in the slave trade, and also denied the right of the 
British government, in any case, to search and detain the ves- 
sels of a sovereign ‘and independent nation, Very shortly after 
another instance of the same kind occurred, the search and de- 
tention of the packet Sebastian, near the coast of Brazil, by the 
British steamer Rifleman, which was deemed by the Portuguese 
government an insult to the national flag. 

These affairs at first incensed the people greatly, who threat- 
ened to mob the British officers who were quartering at Rio: 
and the excitement rose so high that the British admiral had 
sent a communication to the government enclosing a list 
of vessels lying in the harbour of Rio, and notoriously en- 
gaged in the slave trade, and calling upon the authorities to 
confiscate and destroy them. Quiet had subsequently been re- 
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stored, though both the press and the people continued the most 
severe denunciations of the violent measures taken by the Bri- 
tish officers to suppress the slave trade. 

From Montevideo intelligence was received that a convention 
had been agreed upon, through the intervention of the British 
minister at Buenos Ayres, between Gen. Rosas, on the part of the 
Argentine government, and the French Admiral, Le Predour, as 
the ally of the Montevideans, proposing a settlement of existing 
difficulties between the two governments, on the following con- 
ditions : 

ist. A suspension of hostilities between the contending parties, 
until a reply can be received from the French government. 

2. Restitution of all confiscations. 

3. A renunciation on the part of Oribe, as president of the re- 
public. 

4th. The nomination of a provisional governor, who shall 
adopt measures for the due election of a president by the people. 

The sanction of Gen. Oribe to these terms it will be difficult to 
obtain, and the prospect of a settlement of the unhappy feuds 
that have so long existed may still be far in the distance. 


WEST INDIA ISLANDS, 


The emperor of Hayti seems determined to maintain the pom) 
and splendour of royalty. He has ordered a crown and robes ot 
state from Paris, and some time since indulged in a public parade, 
accompanied by the princes and princesses of the blood, the 
maids of honour, the tire-women, the ladies of the court, and 
the officers of every grade of the emperor’s military household, 
amidst the universal acclamations of the citizens. The cortege, 
mounted on horseback, were distinguished by the richness of 
their costumes. The capital was brilliantly decorated, and gar- 
lands, bandroles, palms, and flowers ornamented every mansion. 

Not content, however, with the mere show of greatness, he 
seems bent upon subduing the whole island to his power, and 
has been preparing, during the present year, a sufficient force 
for that purpose. Since his signal defeat by the Dominicans, he 
seems conscious of the great mistake it was to undertake the 
campaign without the aid of war vessels, and consequently has 
been making great efforts to increase his navy, which he has a 
good deal more than doubled within the last few months. These 
additions consist of an Austrian ship of about 600 tons, at the 
rumoured price of $100,000, two Danish brigs, which together 
are said to have cost them $40,000, and a Curacoa schooner, for 
$13,000. Besides these, it is said that a steamer is being built 
for him in England, and a vessel of war. 
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The great outlay of money, and the forcible separation of 
many from their homes, in consequence of these warlike prepa- 
rations, have caused much embarrassment and distress in Hayti 
among all classes, but none of these considerations seem to have 
any effect upon his sable majesty. Should he abandon his design, 
and enter into a treaty with the Dominicans, it will be owing 
to the persuasions of the English, French, and American consuls, 
who, it is said, have strongly remonstrated against his contem- 
plated enterprise. This, however, is regarded as a very difficult 
result to accomplish, for, added to the other motives which urge 
him on is the fact, that when he was crowned he was declared 
emperor of the entire island, although the Dominicans possessed 
two-thirds of it; and his vanity and thirst for power can only be 
satisfied by their subjugation. None of his predecessors, since 
Boyer’s time, have reigned over the Spanish part. When the 
Haytiens revolted against Boyer, and he was compelled to fly 
from the island, the Dominicans revolted against the Haytiens, 
and since that time (1843) have maintained a separate govern- 
ment, and have been engaged in a defensive war to preserve 
their independence. 

In the island of Guadeloupe, the abolition of slavery and uni- 
versal suffrage have produced a remarkable, and in some respects 
unhappy change in the condition of this beautiful and fertile 
island. The whites constitute only one-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation, and the coloured population seems to have laboured with 
unremitting assiduity to foment agitation until the whites shall 
be driven from the island. The last election for members of the 
French assembly resulted in the return of Perinon and Scheelcher, 
by an immense majority; and these negro répresentatives have 
gone to Paris, to increase the group of socialists who occupy the 
summit of the mountain. Perinon was governor of Martinique, 
under the provisional government established on the ruins of the 
French throne, and he is accused of having, while administering 
that office, sought to arm the whole black population, with a 
view to the extermination of the whites. Scheelcher is well known 
for his socialist ideas, and for the opinion, strenuously maintained 
in his writings, and which he aims to realize in practice, that the 
intertropical regions are designed by nature for the exclusive 
habitation of the African race. 

The municipal elections resulted no better for the whites. In 
Point a Petre a black man was elected chief magistrate, and ir 
Bassaterre the election for mayor resulted in the choice of a ne- 
gro, called Macaque. It was hoped that the national assembly 
would interpose for the purpose of producing a different compo- 
sition of colonial government, and not allow, by the sudden 
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elevation of a hitherto degraded and ignorant class, the desertion 
of the whites or their subjection to a moral and physical degra- 
dation. 


EUROPE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Europe....Its political aspect....Great Britain....The opening of parliament....The c: 
lonial system....Australia....Cape of Good Hope....Canada....The great industria: 
exhibition.... Difficulties encountered by the Whig ministry... Dispute with Greece... 
Mediation of France, and offence given to France and Russia....Censure of Lord 
Palmerston in the House of Lords....sustained by the Commons.... The elective fran- 
chise of Treland....Post office labour on Sunday....Church and state question, & Cc... 
France....General view of its political condition....Louis Napoleon....Count Cham- 
bord.... The electoral law....President’s salary.... The act of deportation, regulations 
of the press, §c.... The military force about Paris....Riot in St. Martin. 


There has been no material change in the political condition 
of Europe since the close of the year 1849. The great struggle ot 
1848, which convulsed the continent, and for a while gave to 
the people of France, Italy and Germany the promise of republi- 
can institutions, with an entire release from the pressure of mili- 
tary power, has, in consequence of the reactions which succeeded, 
produced only in part the results contemplated. Foiled in their 
radical measures of reform, the people were signally discomfited 
at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and the other Italian cities; but 
they did not struggle altogether in vain. New theories of govern- 
ment have been introduced, and the principles of representation 
and popular elections are recognised and acted upon. It seems 
to be admitted, too, as a general principle, that the people have 
a right to demand such ameliorations and improvements in the 
form and administration of government as the tendencies of the 
age and the progress of knowledge render just and proper; there- 
fore we have seen that the violent efforts made in 1848, in be- 
half of political emancipation, have resulted in the formation of 
constitutional governments in several of the European states. The 
people have, to some extent, notwithstanding the presence of 
military power, a voice through their representatives in making 
and administering the laws. It may also be observed, that in con- 
sequence of the formation of two parties, the one advocating and 
encouraging the forward movement, the other denouncing all 
change, two great principles are struggling for the mastery—the 
despotic principle of strict monarchical government and the prin- 
ciple of a representative and responsible government. The first 
enters into the controversy with an armed force, and holds in 
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check the expression of the popular will, the last insists that the 
people shall be heard, and that, under the operation of repre- 
sentative governments, monarchs cannot reign by the power of 
armies. This is the issue which is yet to be tried. In England 
the advocates of progress and human rights are more in number 
than elsewhere, but their action is tempered by an inflexible re- 
sistance of all democratic tendencies on the part of the wealthy 
and titled, who give the tone to public opinion. “ Liberty and 
constitutional government” is a familiar and favourite sentiment 
in Great Britain, and honestly uttered, and the masses are op- 
posed to the absolute despotism of Russia and Austria; but still 
the leaning of public opinion is to monarchical rule and to the 
vigor and efficiency of concentrated power rather than to the 
republican system of self-government and equal rights. Therefore 
France under a legitimate monarch would be more cordially sus- 
tained by Great Britain than a French republic modelled after 
our own, if that were possible. Hence, too, the government of 
England stood still and saw Hungary crushed into the dust by 
the overwhelming force of the armed bands of Austria and Rus- 
sia; and hence, though willing to purge the electoral franchise of 
some of its rankest abuses, to give Ireland a better representation, 
and increased privileges to the colonies, the government does not 
consent to the needful reform in taxation, or to retrenchment of 
a lavish expenditure of the public money upon royalty and 
placemen. Hence, too, when the opposition to a system which 
acts oppressively looks like a demonstration of the people to 
demand relief, whether it be by the chartists of England or 
the reformers of Ireland, it is met and put down at once by an 
armed police or by the bayonets of the soldiery. And yet, in no 
country is person or property more secure than in England. The 
general policy of Great Britain has been to conciliate all parties 
and all governments, and at the same time to promote her com- 
mercial and agricultural prosperity, to uphold her own monarch- 
ical institutions, her system of pensions and princely allowances, 
and taxation and monopoly of landed estate in the hands of a 
few, but still to espouse, so far as expressions of sympathy go, 
the cause of liberty throughout the world. 

The maintenance of order, a strong government, and national 
prosperity seem to us to be the prime and controlling objects of 
the rulers of Europe, and common to all of them, under what- 
ever form or modification of monarchy or republic they may 
hold power. We have therefore seen that the king of Prussia, 
with all his professions of giving in to liberal] spirit a constitution 
to his people, has given no more than the absolute necessity of 
his situation forced from him. It has been so, too, with the con- 
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cessions of the emperor of Austria and of the pope. The present 
ruler of France, who reigns with kingly magnificence over a re- 
public and pays court to the holy alliance, employs two forces to 
render his government strong and permanent—the one is the 
popularity of his name and person, the other the soldiery who 
obey his will. He calls himself the representative of the people, 
and their favour he regards as paramount to the constitution. 
Should he succeed, therefore, in prolonging his power beyond 
1852, it may with certainty be predicted that, whether France 
be called a republic or an empire, the reins of government will 
be held by strong hands, but the wishes of the people will, no 
doubt, in accordance with the spirit of the age, be so far consulted 
as to continue the right of representation in the national legisla- 
ture for the promotion of those genera! objects which diminish 
the inducements to a future outbreak. 

Thus, as we at first remarked, though the people of Europe 
gained something i in the amelioration of the rigors of government, 
in making it more palatable to the taste of the present day, and 
in the recognition of certain political principles, upon the practi- 
cal adoption of which may hereafter depend the realization and 
the spread of free governments on the continent, still they have 
altogether failed in achieving the application of the republican 
maxim, that man is capable of self-government, by giving to ie- 
gislation its free and rightful direction, or by making the civil 
authority paramount to the military, and thus imparting to a 
state security, prosperity and strength, without the aid of armies 
and armed police. 

We now proceed to state some of the leading events and mea- 
sures connected with the political history of the several state.s 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The parliament of England opened on the 31st of January, 
and among the important subjects which early engaged the atten- 
tion of that body, one of the most prominent was the colonia! 
system of the empire. 

The British dependencies may perhaps be properly divided 
into three classes, military stations, settlements or plantations, 
and colonies. In the first class may be placed Bermuda, St. He- 
lena, Malta, Gibraltar, &c., which are not, in any sense whatever, 
colonies. They are fortified and oceupied by the military and 
naval force of Great Britain upon grounds of policy, which, 
whether right or wrong, have nothing to do with the colonia! 
question. The settlements or plantations are countries that have 
come into possession by conquest or treaty, such as the West 
Indies, Ceylon, Mauritius, &c., in which the great mass of the 
H* 
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population are native inhabitants of the soil, and in which the 
British, though few in number, are the dominant race, but who, 
from physical causes, do not increase, except by emigration, and 
therefore will probably never supplant the original inhabitants. 
The true colony is a community of Englishmen, formed either 
by original settlement or descent, who have carried with them 
or imbibed by education the principles of government, the man- 
ners, customs, and institutions of England; such are the colonies 
of Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, and New Zealand. In this 
class, too, may be placed Canada, because the French population 
has long been amalgamated with the English settlers, and the 
whole population is representated in the government. The 
Cape of Good Hope has until lately partaken rather of the cha- 
racter of a plantation than a colony ; but its late determined stand 
against the intrusion of convicts has given it more of an English 
character, and the people of England, instead of taking offence at 
their pertinacity, find in their conduct an assimilation to the spirit 
of the race. Of all the colonies, Australia is the favourite, for its 
inhabitants are almost exclusively of British origin, not labourers, 
alone, but, as was remarked by Lord Grey, the population con- 
sists “ of officers of the army and navy, gentlemen who have taken 
degrees at the universities, and other persons of station and in- 
telligence.”’ In twenty years this population has increased five 
or six fold, and now amounts to 350,000, while the exports have 
arisen to £2,189,000. If it is considered, too, that the time is 
coming when the commerce of Europe and Asia is to find its 
transit by the ship canal of Nicaragua, and that when this hap- 
pens the distance between Great Britain and her Australian colo- 
nies will be diminished very considerably, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the government has looked with deep anxiety to 
the adoption of a colonial plan for Australia best calculated to 
promote its present advancement, and to secure to it hereafter 
the benefit of institutions and rights similar to those of the mo- 
ther country. This the parliament has done.* 

With respect to Canada, the opinion which generally pre- 
vailed, that the government had no serious objection to its sever- 
ance from the mother country and annexation to the United 
States, was not well founded. England is not willing to throw 
the whole of North America within the grasp of the United 
States, but rather desires to prevent the extension of an empire 

* The late royal speech thus refers to the subject: “The act for the better govern- 
ment of my Australian colonies, will, I trust, improve the condition of those rising 
communities. [t will always be gratifying to me to be able to extend the advantages 
of representative institutions, which form the glory and happiness of my people, to 


colonies inhabited by men who are capable of exercising, with benefit to themselves, 
the privileges of freedom.” 
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already so wide and powerful as to excite her envy. Therefore, 
although the prominent English papers insisted that it was better 
to be rid of a possession that was more expensive than profitable, 
and although one of them, appealing to the premier on the sub- 
ject, and assuming that Canada was resolved to separate, uses 
these words, “ England has spent £100,000,000 in the vain at- 
tempt to subjugate the United States, and she will not do the 
like again,’’ still Earl Grey wrote to the governor general di- 
recting him to resist to the utmost of his power any attempt 
which might be made “to bring about the separation of Canada 
from the British dominions,’’ and to prosecute, if possible, the 
parties engaged in it.* 

The following is an extract from Earl Grey’s official despatch 
to Lord Elgin, received the Ist February : 

“With regard to the address to the people of Canada, in fa- 
vour of severing the province from the British dominions, for 
the purpose of annexation to the United States, which forms the 
subject of three of these despatches, I have to inform you that 
her majesty approves of your having dismissed from her service 
those who have signed the document, which is scarcely short of 
treasonable in its character. 

“Her majesty confidently relies on the loyalty of the great ma- 
jority of her Canadian subjects, and she has therefore determined 
to exert all the authority that belongs to her for the purpose of 
maintaining the connection of Canada with this government, be- 
ing persuaded that the permanence of that connection is highly 
advantageous to both. 

“Your lordship will therefore understand that you are com- 
manded by her majesty to resist, to the utmost of your power, 
any attempt which may be made to bring about the separation of 
Canada from the British dominions, and to mark in the strongest 
mater her majesty’s displeasure with all those who may, di- 
rectly or indirectly, encourage such a design ; and if any attempt 
of this kind should take such a form that those who are guilty of 
it may, according to such advice as you may receive from your 
law advisers, be made responsible for their conduct in a court of 
justice, you will not fail to take the necessary measures for 
bringing them to account.”’ 

The displeasure, too, of the home government at the recent 


* In a late number of the London Times, a proposition is made to extend the prin- 
ciple of the balance of power to the western world, and after referring to the doctrine 
first broached by Mr. Monroe, that no European state should hereafter acquire addi- 
tional power or authority in America, the Times thus remarks, sedingly by au- 
thority: “ Any attempt on the part of the United States to possess herself of further 
territory, would render it a matter of absolute necessity on the part of England to in- 
terfere and prevent such aggression.” 
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outbreak and riot at Montreal, was evinced by the removal of 
the seat of government to Toronto. On the 14th May, the pro- 
vincial parliament assembled at the latter place, in the new 
legislative chambers, superbly fitted up, and the speech of the 
governor general was delivered in French and English, and well 
received. He advises an increase of representation in the as- 
sembly and the diminution of capital punishments. On the sub- 
ject of annexation, he ventures to declare that it is unpopular in 
Canada, and that any attempt to effect it will be visited with the 
royal displeasure. The legislature proposed, among other things, 
to abolish the law of primogeniture and the endowment of clergy, 
and had also before it a bill to establish and promote common 
schools, for which purpose a grant of one million acres of the 
public lands had been made in 1849, and received the royal as- 
sent. 

Order had been restored at the Cape of Good Hope, upon the 
declaration of Lord Grey that no more convicts would be sent 
to that colony, and that it never was intended systematically to 
transport them thither. 

In connection with the subject of the colonies, it may be in- 
teresting to mention, that a strong effort is making to promote 
female emigration from Great Britain, where that sex exceeds 
the male by half a million, to Australia, where the inequality is 
reversed.* 

We may also state, whilst on this subject, that the British 
colonies are becoming the best customers of the mother country 
for the produce of the looms and mines. They take nearly one- 
fifth of the cotton goods and one-third of the metals exported 
trom Britain. 

The great industrial exhibition, which is to be opened for the 
works of industry of all nations in the city of London, in May, 
1851, has excited universal attention. Prince Albert is at the 
head of the movement, and is sustained by the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, the Earl of Carlisle, Earl of Rosse, Earl Clarendon, Lord 
John Russel, Marquis of Northampton, and other distinguished 
men of England. The plan is on a grand and imposing scale, 
and caleulated to produce important results. The invitations 
which have been given have been responded to from almost 
every part of the civilized world. The United States, Venezuela, 
Persia, Calcutta, Peru, France, Belgium, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Prussia, Switzerland, Holland, Spain, and other states of 
Europe, twenty-one in all, have already signified their intention 


* In London, alone, there are 33,000 women employed in apparel making, of whom 
28,000 are under twenty years of age, and earn from 24d. to 44d. a day. 
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to be represented at this great fair and congress of nations. The 
manufacturers of England are universally favourable to the pro- 
posed display. More than 240 local committees have been ap- 
pointed in the principal manufacturing towns, and the general 
sentiment, nobly expressed, is, “ Let all nations be invited to 
meet us fairly in the field, and if their ingenuity be greater than 
ours, the triumph and profit be theirs.’’ The exhibition is to be 
divided into four sections: 1, Raw materials and produce ; 2, 
machinery ; 3, manufactures; 4, sculpture, models, &c. Prizes 
and medals are to be distributed to the amount of twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling.* An immense building is to be raised 
Hyde Park, covering a space of about 1,000,000 square feet, o 
about 20 acres. All foreign goods to be admitted for exhibition 
free of duty. Such is the outline of this great project for inter- 
national competition, which is to make London, for a time, the 
rendezvous of the world of art, and bring thither the productions 
and fabrics, the producers and the artisans, of all nations. 

During the late sitting of parliament, the whig ministry have 
had to contend with more than ordinary difliculties from the 
combined opposition of the protectionists and prelates. Three 
times they were defeated on motions which were introduced for 
the action of the commons, and in one instance their foreign 
policy received the censure of the house of lords. The defeats 
they experienced from the commons were, however, on ques- 
tions of detail and of minor importance, as on a motion to alter 
the mode of levying a duty on spirits, but not on any question of 
party policy, or on any material points involving great and lead- 
ing principles. Had the latter been the case, it is presumed that 
Lord John Russel, the premier, would have felt himself bound 
to resign, as he warned his friends he would do, if defeated upon 
the question of the African blockade, which had been made a 
ministerial measure, and which he insisted upon continuing, al- 
though he had only a bare majority to sustain him. 

The foreign policy of the ministry, which brought down upon 
them the rebuke of the house of lords, was that which related to 
the mode adopted for obtaining from Greece the payment of 
certain demands which that government had declared to be un- 
just. The chief matters in dispute were, the claims of a Jew 
named Pacifico, a British subject (a Maltese, we believe), niliees 
house was sacked by a Greek mob, and valuable papers de- 
stroyed, for which he demanded from the Greek government 
what was considered an exhorbitant compensation; the claim 
of a Mr. Finlay for the value of his land in Attica, taken 


* For the queen’s commission, and other communications on the subject, see page 
564 of this yolume. 
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for government purposes, besides an outrage offered by the 
Greeks to the crew of the English ship of war Fantome, some of 
whom were beaten and dragged to the guard-house ; an indem- 
nity claimed by certain Ionians, who of course are under Bri- 
tish protection; and behind all, the disagreeable relations in 
which Greece stands toward England, as a backward and re- 
luctant debtor. These claims were prosecuted on the part of 
Lord Palmerston, the minister of foreign affairs, with great vigor, 
who directed Admiral Parker to blockade the Grecian ports. The 
French republic offered its mediation, and this being accepted 
M. Gros was sent from Paris to Athens to assist Mr. Wyse, the 
English negotiator, in bringing the difficulty to an amicable solu- 
tion. In the meantime orders were issued to Admiral Parker to 
suspend the coercive action of his squadron, but nevertheless to 
retain a Greek vessel actually in his possession until a final ar- 
rangement should be made. 

Whilst, however, the negotiations at Athens were pending, a 
treaty was agreed upon in London by the English ministers, 
and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French ambassador, apparently 
with the advice and sanction of Baron Brunnow, the Russian 
envoy, and which treaty was transmitted to Athens for adoption. 
In it was a stipulation, that if a direct arrangement should have 
been concluded at Athens, it should be executed in preference to 
the convention of London. Before this treaty reached Athens, 
the British negotiator having insisted on terms which M. Gros 
deemed unreasonable, the latter withdrew from the negotiation, 
and Mr. Wyse thereupon, by the renewal of hostilities, coerced 
the Greek government into a settlement which Lord Palmerston 
claimed had precedence of the treaty of London. When this re- 
sult was made known, the French minister, M. De Lhuys, im- 
mediately withdrew to Paris, and Gen. Lahitte, the minister of 
foreign affairs, announced to the national assembly, amidst 
cheers from all parts of the House, that the explanations given 
by Lord Palmerston relative to the affair of Greece, not being 
such as France had a right to expect from the good understand- 
ing that existed between the two governments, the president of 
the republic had directed him to recall M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
from London, leaving M. Marescalchi as charge d’affaires. 

The Russian government also took offence, and circulation was 
given, through the London Times, to a note addressed by that 
government to the British ‘cabinet, which concluded thus : 

“As the manner in which Lord Palmerston understands the 
protection due to English subjects in foreign countries carries 
with it such serious inconvenience, Russia and Austria will not 
henceforth grant the liberty af residence to English subjects, ex- 
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cept on condition of their renouncing the protection of their go- 
vernment.”’ 

It would seem that the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, 
before this difficulty occurred, had not been acce ptable to the 
cabinets of Austria and Russia, and that the present opportunity 
was chosen for visiting upon him their displeasure. When the 
matter came before the house of lords, a motion was made by 
Lord Stanley to the following effect : 

“ That while this house fully recognises the right and duty of 
the government to secure to her majesty’s subjects residing in 
foreign states the full protection of the laws of those states, it 
regrets to find, b-" the correspondence recently laid upon the ta- 
ble by her majesty’s command, that various claims against the 
Greek government, doubtful in point of justice, or exaggerated 
in amount, have been enforced by coercive measures directed 
against the commerce and people of Greece, and calculated to 
endanger the continuance of our friendly relations with other 
powers.”’ 

The motion was carried by a majority of 37 against the min- 
istry. 

In the house of commons, Lord John Russel avowed his ap- 
proval of all that Lord Palmerston had done, and appealed from 
the lords to the commons; and, after stating several instances in 
which the opposition of the upper house had failed to produce 
a change of ministry, he expressed his belief that such a change 
resulting from a revolution of the house of lords, as to the con- 
duct of the executive government, would be contrary to the con- 
stitution of the country. 

Lord Palmerston subsequently, in a speech of great power 
before the commons, vindicated his conduct in the transaction, 
and concluded with saying: “I fearlessly challenge the verdict 
which the house may give upon the question which is now be- 
fore them—as a political, as a constitutional country—whether 
the principles which have regulated the foreign policy of her ma- 
jesty’s government; whether the duty of affording protection to 
our subjects abroad, which we have considered as the guide ot 
our conduct, are proper and fitting in those who are charged 
with the government of England; and whether, as in days of 
old, a Roman held himself to be free from indignity, when he 
could say 

“ Civis Romanus sum;”’ 


a British subject shall consider himself in foreign countries as 
equally protected by the vigilant eye and the strong arm of his 
government against injustice and wrong.”’ 

A resolution was then introduced in the house of commons 
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sustaining the ministry, and passed by a decided majority. Ami- 
cable relations have since been restored between England and 
France, the former having expressed a willingness to substitute 
the convention signed at London for the treaty concluded at 
Athens, so far as the unexecuted portion of the latter is con- 
cerned; which arrangement, it is said, will gratify the pride of 
king Otho and heal the wounds of French sensibility. 

The bill to extend the elective franchise in Ireland was passed 
into a law. A population of eight millions had been represented 
by only fifty thousand electors; and to remedy this evil, the bill 
proposed that all persons should be allowed to vote who occupy 
lands or tenements at the annual rate of eight pounds or upwards, 
and also all joint tenants whose joint occupancy is rated at the 
same amount. It was passed by a vote of 254 to 196, and in the 
queen’s speech we find it alluded to as a measure which gives 
to Ireland ‘a fair participation in the benefits of the representa- 
tive system,’’ and as having received her “cordial’’ assent. 

Other measures of considerable importance occupied the atten- 
tion of parliament. Among them, has been the discussion upon 
the question to omit, in the case of Jews, that part of the oath of 
‘abjuration which embraces the words “upon the true faith of a 
christian.’’ The admission of Baron Rothschild to a seat in the 
commons was suspended upon his refusal to use those words, yet 
the general impression seems to be that the form of the oath will 
be modified, so as to give to a Jew a seat in parliament. 

In the house of commons a motion was made, and carried, to 
address the queen on the subject of causing all labour to cease in 
the post offices on Sunday, and Sir George Grey announced that 
it was the intention of the government to carry out the recom- 
mendation, Lord John Russell having felt it his duty to advise 
the crown to agree to the address. 

There seems to be a growing disposition in England to attack 
the state supremacy in matters of religion, and this has especially 
manifested itself in a late case, growing out of a controversy 
between the bishop of Exeter and the archbishop of Canterbury, 
relative to the induction of a clergyman, who was charged by 
the former with holding heretical opinions. The ecclesiastica! 
court decided against the bishop. The bishop of London there- 
upon introduced a bill into the house of lords for the reference ot 
questions of doctrine to a synod of prelates. The ministry opposed 
the bill, and the debate was sustained on both sides with an ear- 
nestness and zeal, which showed how strongly questions of this 
description have affected the institutions of the country, and how 
deeply they have stirred the consciences of men. The bishops of 
London and Oxford claimed that, as heads of the church, they had 
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the right of passing an exclusive final judgment on points of doc- 
trine, to be binding even on the judges of appeal and on the 
crown itself. The bill was rejected by a vote of 84 to 51, four 
bishops voting with the majority. 

FRANCE, 

Very little of interest has occurred in the history of France 
within the past six months, except the intrigues of the legitimists 
or friends of Count Chambord (Henry V.); the tours of the pre- 
sident, Louis Napoleon, undertaken with the view to secure his 
re-election in 1852, the law increasing his salary, and the laws 
restricting the right of suffrage and the freedom of the press. So 
mercurial is the temperament of the French, so capricious do 
they seem to be in political affairs, it is difficult to follow the cur- 
rent of public opinion or to describe the phases of the frequent 
changes that occur. Within little or more than two years they 
have deposed their monarch, Louis Phillippe, have set aside the 
government which was formed upon the ruins of the throne, and 
exiled some of its members; have made the blood of the men 
who drove out the king flow in torrents through the streets of 
aris; have adopted a new constitution; elected the nephew of 
the emperor Napoleon their president, because he was his ne- 
phew; have proclaimed univers! suffrage, and then abolished it; 
have fought for the liberty of the press, and by the most strin- 
gent measures have virtually crushed it. They have struggled 
with desperation and utter recklesness of life to obtain political 
freedom, and have since restored the pope to power and in- 
trigued for the restoration of the Bourbons; have seen Hungarian 
liberty cloven down, and raised not even their voice to preserve 
it, and are now subject to a government, which, under the name 
of republic, maintains order at the point of the bayonet. 

The following description, contained in one of the leading 
journals of the day, seems to be generally received as conveying 
a true picture of the political state of France. 

“The present state of politics and public feeling in France is 
such as to cause much uneasiness to the friends of order, and 
much regret and disappointment to the sanguine votaries of pro- 
gress. More than two years have now elapsed since the down- 
fall of monarchy and the expulsion of the Orleans dynasty, and 
matters seem as far as ever from a condition of stability and per- 
manence. No person and no party seems to acquiesce in existing 
arrangements. No party looks upon them as faits accomplis, 
as a final, or even durable settlement of affairs. The contending 
sections of the community are not at peace, but are only resting 
on their arms. No man admits as settled—no man acquiesces in 
I 
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any political arrangements in which his own especial opinions 
are not paramount.” 

The opinion also gains ground that the president will sueceed 
in securing his re-election in 1852, by a change made for that 
purpose in the constitution, backed, as he undoubtedly is, by the 
favour of the people of the interior and by the support of the 
army. The Prince de Joinville, who is talked of as a candidate, 
though he has many personal friends, belongs to a family that is 
not popular in France, and the Duke of Bordeaux, or the Count 
of Chambord, who aspires to the throne, is a lame and ineffi- 
cient man, without family, and with nothing but legitimacy to 
recommend him to the people. In case of the union of the two 
branches of the royal family, the chances of Napoleon will be 
increased by the fact, that the whole republican party will most 
probably unite in sustaining him, for the sake of preserving the 
existing order of things. In his last tour through the provinces, 
he was every where received with marked favour, the people 
going out to meet him.* 

The national assembly have passed a new electoral law by a 
very large vote, 453 against 197. By this law, no one is allowed to 
vote for a member of the national assembly without having had 


*The speech of Louis Napoleon at the Lyons banquet was a remarkable one; it is 
thus reported: 

‘Monsieur le Maire—I sincerely hope that the city of Lyons, of which you are the 
worthy interpreter, will receive the sincere expression of my gratitude for the kind 
reception it has given me. [Applause.] The object of my visit is the hope that my 
sresence among you may tend to encourage the good, to induce those who have been 
led astray to return to sober reason, and to judge by myself of the sentiments and ne- 
cessities of the country. [Great applause.] The task I have undertaken requires your 
co-operation, and that your co-operation may be frankly given, as it will be frankly 
received, I will now tell you from my heart what I am and what I want. [Great sensa- 
re Gentlemen, I am the representative not of a party, but of the two great na 
tional manifestations, which in 1804, as in 1848, desired to save, by means of order, 
the great principles of the French revolution. [Applause.] Proud of my origin and my 
standard, I shall ever remain faithful to both. I am and,shall be totally and completely 
at the disposal of the country, no matter what is required of me, whether it be abne- 
gation or perseverance. Rumors of coups d'etat have perhaps even reached you, gen- 
tlemen, but you have not believed them, and I thank you. [Loud applanse.] Such 
things can only be the dream of parties without support in the nation; but the man 
who is the chosen of 6,000,000 of suffrages executes the will of the people, and does 
not betray them. [Thunders of applause.] Patriotism, gentlemen, consists in abnega- 
tion as well as in perseverance. [Sensation.] In presence of genera! danger all per- 
sonal ambition must disappear. In this case patriotism is recognised as the maternity 
was recognised in acelebrated case. You remember the two women who claimed the 
same child. By what sign did they recognise the real mother? Why, by the renuncia- 
tion of the rights wrung from her by the peril that hung over her beloved! [Great ap- 
plause.] Let the parties that love France not forget this sublime lesson. For my own 
part, I shall always remember it. [Immense applause.] But, on the other hand, if cul- 
pable pretensions were revived, and menaced the tranquillity of France, I shall know 
how to render them impotent, by again invoking the sovereignty of the people; for I 
do not admit that any one has a greater right to call himself representative of the 
people than myself.” 
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a continued residence of three years in the commune where he 
votes. This residence is to be proved by inscription on the roll 
of personal taxation, by the written declaration of father and 
mother or of masters and patrons living in the same house; by 
inscriptions upon the lists of those bound to furnish, not money, 
but labour for keeping the highways in good repair. It also pro- 
vides against the separate vote of the army, so as to prevent 
comment and the influence of that vote upon the mass of the ci- 
tizens. A great number of petitions were presented against the 
bill, and many amendments were offered, but the bill passed 
without any essential alteration by an overwhelming majority. 
The debate was a very animated one, and sustained, on the part 
of the opposition, by generals Cavaignac and Lamoriciere and 
Victor Hugo, and by Montalembert and others, in favour of the 
bill. If it was the intention of the framers of this bill to strike a 
blow at the socialists, it has been effectual, for in the depart- 
ment of the Seine the effect will be to exclude at least 250,000 
persons who were admitted under the law of universal suffrage, 
and leaving the number entitled to vote about 115,000; and 
throughout France the number of legal voters will be dimin- 
ished from three to four millions. 

Another measure that excited much feeling was the increase 
of the president’s salary, upon the ground that it was necessary 
to maintain the dignity of his high office and to meet the claims 
that were continually pressing him.* It was therefore proposed 
that his salary should be increased from 600,000 to 3,000,000 
francs, and this was done, after considerable opposition, by open- 
ing an extraordinary credit to the amount required with the mi- 
nister of finance on account of the expenses of the presidency. 

The bill for the deportation of criminals convicted of political! 
offences, by which they are to be sent to the Marquesas islands, 
attracted much attention, and was resisted most earnestly in its 
passage by the clubbists, who dread nothing more than to be re- 


* It is now said that his pecuniary difficulties have grown out of causes over which 
neither he, nor any one in his position, could have control. A writer thus remarks: 

“‘At no hour of the day is Louis Napoleon free from application for assistance, and, 
as all Paris must have frequently witnessed, his very walks are constantly interrupted 
by petitions from young and old, and not one is allowed to go away discontented. 
There is not an old soldier in the country who does not believe he has a claim, more 
or less founded, not so much on the president of the republic as on the nephew of the 
emperor. Louis Napoleon does not make a visit to a manufactory, or to any other 
public establishment, where he does not leave marks of his bounty. His charity i 
ceaseless and abundant. It is absurd to say that the chief of a state, residing in a city 


so luxurious as Paris, can live with the frugal simplicity attributed to the president ef 


the United States. The manufacturers of the costly articles which form the staple trade 
of Paris look to the chief of the state, as well as to their customers, for protection and 
encouragement. It is not because France has become republican that the habits and 
tastes of her people are changed.” 
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moved so far from the public sympathy. The government urged 
it upon the ground, that as the punishment of death was abo- 
lished, something more terrible than confinement in a fortress of 
France was necessary to deter the insurgents, who are always 
ready for revolt and violence. The bill was carried by a large 
majority. A law was also passed regulating the press (requiring 
the names of authors to be affixed to articles), and another re- 
specting the primary institutions for the instruction of the peo- 
ple. Both of these were deemed of sufficient importance to array 
the different parties in opposition or support, and to call forth the 
usual vehemence of debate in the French assembly. The bill for 
suppressing clubs and political bodies for the ensuing,year was 
also passed. 

Throughout all the exciting scenes which have taken place in 
the national assembly and in France, in consequence of the mea- 
sures proposed by the government, there has been no resort to 
any insurrection by the disaffected within the six months of which 
we have been writing. At one time an outbreak seemed almost 
inevitable, but the preparations of the government were so vast 
and efficient that certain destruction would have awaited the 
insurgents upon making the attempt. The national guard of 
Paris, in 1848, numbered 58,000 bayonets, under the provisional 
government it amounted to 241,000, and now it is said to num- 
ber 100,000, at an expense of 1,000,000 francs. There are besides 
a regularly organized camp in the vicinity of Paris, and in that 
city and its environs, when necessity requires it, 150,000 troops 
can be concentrated. This is a force too imposing to be faced by 
a mob; and the chiefs of the ultra republicans counsel their par- 
tizans to remain quiet. 

During the month of February there was a disturbance, but 
not of an insurrectionary character, caused in Paris by the cut- 
ting down of the liberty trees in the neighbourhood of the fau- 
bourgs of St. Martin and St. Antoine, and confined to these lo- 
calities. The police force was for a while overpowered, but the 
president promptly directed some troops to be marched to the 
ground and the garrison within barracks to be equipped for street 
fight. Two hundred and fifty of the rioters were seized, and the 
remainder dispersed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ge rmany.... Resignation of the Archduke John:...Contest between Austria and Prus- 
sid....Plans for union...Parliament of Erfurt....Emperor of Austria summons a 
congress at Frankfort....Meeting of princes at Berlin....Conference of Warsaw... 
History of Austria....of Prussia....Denmark and Holstein....Italy....The pope's re- 
turn.... Disaffection in Rome.... The government of the pope... French and Austria 


troops in Italy....Naples....Piedmont....Reign of Victor Emanuel. 
GERMANY. 


The unsettled state of the Germanic confederation since the 
resignation of the office of regent by the archduke John,* has 
been mainly owing to the controversy between Austria and 
Prussia for the ascendancy. Instead of following the advice of 
this prince, who seems to have earnestly desired the peace and 
union of Germany, these two great powers have been engaged 
in incessant efforts, ever since the commencement of the present 
year, to frustrate each other’s designs, and to form parties of 
their own among the German states. 

Early in the year there appeared to be several plans preposed, 
by which the Germanic union was to be effected : 


* The declaration of the archduke, on giving in his resignation, contains some sen- 
tences that are worthy of preservation; he says— 

“ My duties compelled me remain until another organ for the discharge of the 
common business of the country should have been created. That moment is come. 
The two bearers of my power were the totality of the German government and the 
German national assembly. My feelings compel me to give my sincerest thanks to 
them for thejr co-operation and assistance. 

‘‘ The national assembly exists no longer. That assembly hastened on its own end 
by overstepping its legal limits, and by making the widest strides in a false direction 
at a time when the course of events was such that the slightest deviation from the 
legal side of the question must necessarily lead to certain ruin. 

“The decline and fall of the national assembly is a lesson to the German people. 
It shows that there is but one way for our constitution—-the way of calm and intrepid 
progress, and of a conscientious respect for justice and law. 

“After the dissolution of the national assembly I could resign my office only to the 
totality of the German governments, and Austria and Prussia have concluded a pro- 
visional convention, which the other members of the confederation thought proper to 
accept. 

“Pursuant to my eventual consent, which I gave on the 6th of October, I resign 
iny office as regent, and I resign the rights and duties of the confederation into the 
hands of their majesties of Austria and Prussia. 

“TI have the consciousness of having faithfully laboured to exercise my power for 
the glory and the welfare of the country. 

“Success has not yet crowned the endeavour to surround that country with other 
constitutional bonds, to ensure and strengthen its greatness and power. But the old 
bonds are preserved, and peace is secured. But I shall not be able to look with 
pleasure on the time of my administration until the futurity of the country is secured 
by a more lasting union. But my cares on the subject of that union are lightened, 
now that I see the subject under the protection of two of the most powerful among 
the German governments. If these two will act in harmony, if they will cleave to 
their right, and thus lead the way, the other governments may safely follow them as 
their leaders, and success will crown the work.” 
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Ist. Prussia, with its twenty-eight associated states, comprising 
all of Germany which is not neutral or connected with Austria, 
and containing a population of 22,500,000, had referred the 
matter to a parliament at Erfurt consisting of an upper house of 
95 members, of which Prussia sent 40, and a lower house of 224 
members, 158 of whom were from Prussia. 

2d. The new league of the three kings of Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wurtemburg, with an aggregate of 8,600,000 Germans. 
These powers proposed that the future government of Germany 
should consist of seven members, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Wurtemburg, Hanover, and the duchy and electorate of 
Hesse. The national assembly to meet at Frankfort, which is to 
be the capital of United Germany, and to consist of 300 mem- 
bers, 100 for Prussia, 100 for Austria, and 100 for the other 
states. The members of the assembly to be bound by the in- 
structions sent them from their respective states. 

3d. The schemes, or rather the intrigues of Austria, who 
wished to be admitted into the union with all its mass of Sclavo- 
nian, Magyar,and Italian subjects, increasing its numerical weight 
toa population of at least 36,000,000, whilst its real German repre- 
sentation does not amount, according to the “ Reforme /le- 
mande”’ of 1849, to more than 8,000,000. 

The emperor of Austria was willing to give his sanction to 
the project of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, but objected 
to the parliament at Erfurt, and entered his protest— 

1, Against the convention of a parliament, as in opposition to 
the federal act of 1815. 

2. Against any resolution which a parliament may pass. 

3. Against the Prussian league, and the attempt to constitute 
that league in the place of the German confederation, without 
the consent of a// the members of that confederation. 

4. Against the dangers which might possibly accrue from the 
convocation of a parliament, which Austria protested she would 
employ all her available means to oppose. 

To this the king of Prussia rejoined, that Prussia claimed the 
right to continue in the path of necessary political development ; 
that by the accession to the Prussian league of almost all the 
German states, and by the common consent of all the members 
of that league, Prussia had become the greatest German power ; 
while Austria, by the constitution of March, 1849, chose to take 
an isolated position, with a declared intention of remaining in it, 
until the German powers should complete their regeneration by 
adopting her policy. It had become the duty of Prussia, after 
refusing the imperial crown, offered by a majority of the Ger- 
man sovereigns and people, for reasons which accompanied that 
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refusal, to lead the nation to the object towards which its aspira- 
tions tended, by the only process which Prussia thought practi- 
cable. 

But though the parliament assembled at Erfurt, and attempted 
to combine the scattered elements of a powerful empire, it did 
not carry with it much confidence, and the spirit of dissension 
seemed as active as ever; one party attributing the difficulties 
to the overweaning ambition of Prussia, and the other to the 
busy intrigues of Austria, acting under the influence of Russia. 
The catholics of the south leaned to Austria, the protestants of 
the north to Germany. In this state of things, whilst the Erfurt 
parliament was in session, on the 26th of April, the Austrian 
cabinet issued a circular convoking a congress or diet of pleni- 
potentiaries, to be held at Frankfort on the 10th of May, and 
pointing out the necessity of erecting a new central power for 
Germany, as the functions of the interior power were to cease 
on the Ist of May. The king of Prussia returned an answer to 
the circular, that he had invited his allies to meet him at Berlin, 
on the 8th of May, to discuss the line of conduct it would be ad- 
visable to adopt; but protested against the assumption that the 
proposed congress at Frankfort would represent the ancient ple- 
nary diet of which Austria was president, “ that diet having been 
dissolved by the !egal resolutions of 1848.”’ 

The congress of princes, according to the invitation of the king 
of Prussia, assembled at Berlin at the time proposed. They rati- 
fied the preliminaries of a union, which had been agreed upon 
at Erfurt, establishing a new provisional government, the su- 
preme direction of which was to be confided to Prussia, and 
which power was to enter into negotiations with all the German 
states for the acknowledgment of the union and the regulation 
of external relations. The states determined, by their represent- 
atives, to attend the Austrian congress at Frankfort, but with a 
full reservation of the rights of their union, and to vote in uni- 
son with the principle of concord agreed upon at Berlin as mem- 
bers of the Prussian bund.* 

Subsequently there was a conference held at Warsaw, by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. The emperor Nicholas there met 
the Prince of Prussia and Prince Swartzenberg of Austria, for 
the purpose, it was supposed, of quieting the two rival powers 
of Germany, who had already begun to regard an open rupture 
as not impossible, and were placing their armies on a war foot- 
ing. Since this event we are -informed that the proceedings of 
the diet at Frankfort appear to be more conciliating. Austria 
has declared that she has no intention to propose or desire the 
return to the political state of things prior to 1848. Depending 

* More recently the members of the league united with Prussia ina refusal to attend. 
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upon this declaration, Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, Wurtemburg, 
Hesse, Holstein, Mecklenburg, and several small states have re- 
commended the formation of the restricted diet, with a view to 
the full and free discussion of all questions connected with the 
unity and well being of Germany. 

The political history of Austria and Prussia, separate from 
their intrigues and movements to obtain power, contains but few 
particulars of interest. In ustria large concessions have been 
made by the government to the Roman catholic clergy, which 
appears to have produced considerable agitation. The bishops 
are to have the absolute control over education and the power of 
dismissing clergymen without appeal; also of inflicting excom- 
munication and other ecclesiastical punishments. The Jesuits 
are to be allowed to return to Lombardy and to have their 
churches and colleges restored, and the future father confessor 
of the court is to be a Jesuit. 

There are manifestations of a disposition on the part of Aus- 
tria to show some lenity to Hungary. Haynau has been recalled, 
and dismissed from his command; but not before he had caused 
the women and children of Kossuth’s family to be liberated 
from arrest, and restored to him. The fine of 2,000,000 florins, 
imposed on the Hungarian Jews, has been remitted; neither will 
the government sell the confiscated estates, but they will be re- 
tained for two or three years, and probably returned, at last, to 
the original owner. 

The new imperial commissioner for Hungary belongs to the 
moderate conservative party, and isa politician of high standing 
and sound judgment, who will not treat Hungary as a conquered 
province. Such conduct may tend to win back to Austria the 
regard of enlightened and liberal nations, who had taken much 
offence at the cruelties practised in Hungary.* The expenses of 
the Russian campaign in Hungary are to be paid by Austria, and 
amount to 3,700,000 silver roubles: of this amount 700,000 is to 
be paid in salt, and the residue in three years. 

The king of Prussia, after some hesitation and the offer of 
several modifications, signed the new constitution, which is per- 
haps the most Jiberal in Europe, securing universal suffrage, the 


* More than eighty leading members of the British parliament, including Lord Fitz- 
William and the Marquis of Northampton, addressed to the British ministry a memo- 
rial, asking for the intervention of Great Britain to counsel Austria to settle the affairs 
of Hungary on terms satisfactory to the latter. In the Senate of the United States, Mr. 
Cass introduced a resolution instructing the committee of foreign relations to inquire 
into the expediency of suspending diplomatic relations with Austria, as a rebuke to the 
atrocious acts of despotism which had been committed in the progress, and subsequent 
to the termination of the Hungarian revolt. The offence was admitted, but the reso. 
lution was not acted on, because the precise line of offence in point of national morals 
to exclude diplomatic intercourse could not be drawn. 
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right of trial by jury, the toleration of all religious sects, and 
abolishing the hereditary peerage and entailed estates. This lat- 
ter provision the king insisted upon amending, but did not suc- 
ceed in effecting it; other amendments, however, were made. 
Much dissatisfaction has been caused in Prussia by the recent 
harsh measures of the government against the press, which is 
now as much muzzled as it is in France and Austria. 

The life of the king was recently attempted by an assassin, 
who attacked him with a pistol as he was about entering a rail- 
road car accompanied by the queen. The ball which was fired 
struck him in the lower part of the arm, and came out at the 
elbow. He soon, however, recovered from the shock, and although 
much anxiety was manifested by his attendants lest fever mizht 
ensue, he was out of all danger in a few days. The assassin is 
represented to have been an ex-sergeant of artillery, who had for 
a considerable time exhibited strong symptoms of insanity. 

The war between Denmark and the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein has been marked by some stirring events. A very se- 
vere and bloody battle was fought at Idstedt, and resulted in a 
victory for the Danes, who, numbering according to some ac- 
counts 40,000, were commande d by Gen. Von Krog, an officer 
of very considerable military skill. The Holsteiners, whose ranks 
were swelled by volunteers from every part of Germany, and 
were 30,000 strong, were commanded by the Prussian general 
Willisen, aided by a Bavarian officer of great bravery, Van der 
Tan. The killed, wounded, and missing were estimated at seven 
thousand men. The Holstein army retreated in good order, and 
took up a strong position. 

The king of Denmark has recently contracted a morganatic 
marriage with a milliner of Copenhagen, Mdile. Rasmussen, 
who receives the title of Baroness Danner, and exercises great 


influence over him. It is asserted that, in consequence of 


this marriage, the question of succession both to Denmark and 
the duchies must soon be settled, as the king has no male 
issue, and children by this marriage, if any, would be ex- 
cluded. If this be so, the royal family of Denmark may now 


be considered as extinct, and this may lead to the settlement of 


the whole difficulty between Denmark and the Duchies, and 
give to the latter at some future day, the independence they 
desire. 

The late king of Denmark, Charles VIII., promulgated a decree 
bequeathing Schleswig to his heiress presumptive, and Holstein, 
in case a union could not be effected, to a duke of Augustenberg. 
Intense dissatisfaction was the effect on the people thus willed 
away. They were strongly averse to a dissolution of their an- 
cient union, and they wished to be governed by the representa- 
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tive of their ancient sovereign—still more, probably, to be both 
united to the German confederation. That, indeed, is the ultima- 
tum of the war—the result sought to be accomplished by one 
party and averted by the other. Holstein is almost wholly Ger- 
man, Schleswig more than half so in population, language, and 
manners; all the popular tendencies of the two states run strongly 
in that direction. Holstein has formed a part of the confedera- 
tion since its establishment in 1815, and gives the king of Den- 
mark, as its duke, a seat in that body. 

Efforts are still making by England and Russia to bring about 
a termination of the contest, and strong hopes are entertained 
that they will be crowned with success.* 


ITALY. 


The principal event at Rome has been the return of the pope, 
Pius IX., who, it will be remembered, fled from his capital on 
the 24th of November, 1848, and sought a refuge at Gaeta, in 
the kingdom of Naples. On the 9th of April last, the commission 
of cardinals thus announced to the people his intended return: 

“ Divine Providence, after having restored to the states of the 
holy see, by the aid of the brave catholic armies, the tranquillity 
which had been broken and destroyed by the deplorable excesses 
of a fatal insurrection, deigns now to fill the measure of its boun- 
tiful favours by restoring the sovereign pontiff to the general 
wishes of his devoted subjects, who saw with pain the continu- 
ation of the bitter days of his violent separation, while it was 
not less painful to the holy father to be so long absent from his 
beloved children. 

“ Appointed to represent him, we have now to fulfil the most 
agreeable of duties, in giving to the population of the pontificial 
states the news of so desired a return, calculated to fulfil the ob- 
ject of the generous assistance of the friendly powers, by rein- 
stating the august chief of the catholic church in his temporal 
states,” 

On the 12th he entered the city, and was met at the gate of 
the Lateran by the French general Baraguay d’Hilliers. The 
troops were drawn up on both sides of the way, and presented 
arms, whilst the salutes from the French artillery and the guns 
of the castle St. Angelo rent the air, mingling with the solemn 
sound of the bells. He was received at the Basilica of the Vati- 
can by the cardinal Mattei, at the head of his chapter, and by 


* The late speech of the queen of England contains this intimation: “I am encou- 
raged to hope that the treaty between Germany and Denmark, which has been con- 
cluded at Berlin under my mediation, may lead, at no distant period, to the restoration 
of peace in the north of Europe. No endeavour shall be wanting on my part to secure 
the attainment of this blessing.” The emperor of Russia has proposed a grand diplo- 
matic congress, to be held at Vienna, 
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the sacred college, which accompanied him to the altar. When 
the host was raised, the effect was grand, and the pope, with all 
his subjects, bowed their heads to the pavement, and the crash 
of arms was succeeded by the most perfect silence. Then came 
the ceremony of the benediction from the palace, which is situated 
on the extreme height of the town. The scene is thus graphically 
described by an eye-witness: 

“There the thousands from the country and neighbourhood 
were assembled, and in a few minutes the pope arrived. In the 
interval all the facades of the houses had been illuminated, and the 
effects of the light on the various picturesque groups and gay 
uniforms was very striking. A burst of music and fresh cannon 
announced the arrival of his holiness. He went straight into the 
palace, and in a few minutes the priests with the torches entered 
the small chapel which was erected on the balcony. The pope 
followed, and then arose one shout, such as I never remembered 
to have heard. Another and another, and all knelt, and nota 
whisper was heard. As the old man stretched out his hands to 
bless the people, his voice rang clear and full on the night— 

‘ Benedicat vos Omnipotens Deus Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus.’ 
And the people, with one voice, responded ‘ Amen.’ ”’ 

Still, notwithstanding this grand and solemn reception, there 
does not seem to have been a cordial participation in it by the 
whole people. The pontiff was regarded by many as a tool in 
the hands of the absolutists, restored by the aid of French bayo- 
nets, and hence they had no confidence in the establishment of a 
liberal and just government. The consequence was an agitated 
state of the public mind, and the friends of the late triumvirs 
were not idle. Mazzini, who was in Switzerland, entered his 
protest against the restoration, saying to the people,“Your assem- 
bly was not dissolved—it was dispersed: and your triumvirs, 
having seen their public action suspended by the force of events, 
are watching, and will choose, according to your conduct, the 
fitting moment for its convocation.” 

It was very soon reported, too, that no one was allowed to 
approach the pope without the strictest scrutiny ; that a new cook 
had been provided, and precautions taken to prevent his being 
poisoned; that incendiaries were prowling about the streets; and 
that, after he had been a few weeks in the Vatican, he had be- 
come in fact a prisoner; that his decrees were suppressed, his 
letters opened, and that he had tried to make his escape. Such 
reports were illy calculated to quiet the public mind; and when 
to them were added the facts, that the measures of his govern- 
ment continued to be compressive and severe; that the dungeons 
of the prisons were filled with political victims, that the councils 
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of censure pursued their labours with ardour; that it was seriously 
contemplated to confiscate the property, amounting to 11,000,- 
000 francs, of the ex-deputies to the constituent assembly ; that 
the pope is restrained by those about him, and that, consequently, 
no intimation had been given of administrative reform, we can- 
not wonder that serious doubts have been entertained of the 
permanence of the papal government. 

It is now ascertained, from a report made by Gustave de Beau- 
mont, one of a committee in.the French national assembly, that 
the number of men last year attached to the French expedition was 
31,000, which was afterwards reduced to 27,000 and 19,000, and 
then to 15,000, the present actual force. He states, also, that the 
damage done to public buildings during the siege amounted to 
$464,380, and that the portion which is to be laid to the charge of 
the besieging army is $108,070. M. de Beaumont then states that 
‘never has the French government ceased to express to the holy 
father this profound conviction, that the complete re-establishment 
of order in Rome could only be had at the price of a good govern- 
ment and a good administration. And the French government 
has constantly signalized to the holy father the institutions which 
in its opinion would be efficacious for the maintenance of order 
and stability in his states.’ 

In regard to the withdrawal of the French army from Italy, 
he thus sets forth the policy and views of his government: 

“If we desire the speedy recall of our army from Italy; if it is 
true, also, that the return of the pope to his states will authorize 
a prompt reduction of the forces composing the expedition, let us 
admit that we ought to leave in the Roman states a sufficient 
force, so long as that force shall be necessary for the complete 
accomplishment of the work we went to accomplish. The interest 
of the holy see and our own agree in recommending this course. 
After having replaced the holy father upon his seat, we ought to 
assure ourselves that he is firmly there. And if at Rome the edi- 
fice raised by our hands should have need of any support, is it 
not desirable that that support should be rendered by us? We 
will not remain in Italy a day longer than is necessary. Nor will 
we remain there one day less than is necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of our mission.’ 

It thus appears that the pope is to be maintained in power by 
a foreign army, and on it the peace and order of Rome are to 
depend. And the question is gravely asked, “If the people of 
Rome are so devoted to their sovereign, why does he want 
French and Austrian troops to secure his safety and the execution 
of law.’’ 

Tuscany, too, appears to depend for repose upon the presence 
of foreign aid, and is to be occupied by 14,000 Austrians. The 
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revolution has left fewer traces of desolation at Florence than at 
Rome. There is no depreciated paper currency, no burnt villas, 
no derangement of any kind but what might speedily be remedied, 
if the grand duke would act up to the demands of the times, and 
give his people a liberal or constitutional form of government. 

There is nothing from Naples that is worthy of record. The 
king has succeeded in making himself odious to the great mass 
of the people by his arbitrary conduct and entire disregard of 
constitutional rights, and he is especially so to the Sicilians, who 
are only waiting for an opportunity to throw off the Bourbon 
yoke; but their case for the present appears to be hopeless, so 
deep laid by the European powers are the plans for the political 
enthralment of all Italy. And this Italy, for which so many 
hopes have been entertained, and whose successful progress in 
political regeneration so many delightful anticipations have been 
indulged, seems to be overshacowed, from the Alps to the Ab- 
ruzzi, with a great failure. 

There is, however, one point which lies in comparative bright- 
ness, and presents a gleam of hope—it is Piedmont. Under the 
enlightened government of Victor Emanuel, the son of the brave 
and unfortunate Charles Albert, the liberty and happiness of the 
people are consulted. The elections under the new constitution 
terminated favourably in the choice of a large majority of minis- 
terialists and conservatives. The twenty-four members from Sar- 
dinia are mostly conservative. The new parliament assembled at 
Turin, and the speech delivered by the king at the opening of 
the session was remarkable for its terseness, clearness and libe- 
rality—it was full of hope and promise. 

Among other acts of legislation, the king and chambers have 
passed a law which has given great umbrage to Rome, and its 
offence is two-fold: 

1. It has abolished the ancient privileges of the priests, to be 
tried in ecclesiastical courts alone, to be above the jurisdiction of 
the courts of law. 

2. It has abolished the right enjoyed by the priests, of pro- 
tecting any one against the laws of the land by giving him shel- 
ter in a church. 

The priests denied the right of the parliament to pass it, and 
produced a great excitement at Turin, by the refusal to per- 
form the rites of the church for M. de Santa Rosa, minister 
of commerce and one of the supporters of the “Siccardi law,”’ 
which we have just mentioned. When he was dying, the 
priests sent for refused to administer the sacrament and ab- 
solution, unless he professed penitence for the sin of voting for 
that law. This attempt on his honour at such a moment has- 
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tened the decease of the minister. The friars, whose duty it is 
to perform certain ablutions on the corpse, were invited, but re- 
fused to come; and the weeping wife and children were informed 
that even a burial in consecrated ground could not be granted to 
a man who had died in mortal sin. 

The conduct of the priests was soon known throughout the 
city, and created the wildest excitement. While one of the col- 
leagues of the deceased, the minister of war, called on M. Fran- 
zoni, the archbishop of Turin, to demand the reason of the con- 
duct of his subordinates, and had received for answer that they 
had acted under his orders, the mob attacked the houses of the 
priests, and searched for them to do them violence, but a timely 
intervention of the troops prevented this design. The govern- 
ment ordered the immediate arrest of the archbishop, and the 
expulsion from Turin of the friars. 

The government at Rome was highly incensed on receiving in- 
telligence of these particulars, and at first threatened the Sardini- 
ans with excommunication and war. But the discovery, subse- 
quently made, of treasonable correspondence by archbishop Fran- 
zoni with prominent men in the absolute courts of Europe, in- 
duced the cardinals to smother their anger for the present, and 
rather to fear lest their own correspondence may be made public. 
The plan of the archbishop was to produce internal fermenta- 
tion, and thus to overthrow the government. The death of Count 
Santa Rosa furnished an occasion for setting the machinery of 
the plot in motion. The ministry had him arrested, and called 
upon him to resign his see. This he refused to do, hoping for aid 
from abroad. 

The Piedmontese government is preparing for the crisis, and 
is determined to resist all attempts of the holy see for the resto- 
ration of exclusive privileges to the clergy. 


CHAPTER X. 

Russia....Relations with Turkey...Conspiracy against the emperor....his foreign po- 
licy....Russian flect....Finances.... The cholera in Russia....Spain....improved condi- 
tion....Carlists....Portugal....difficulty with the United States....the claims of the Gen. 
Armstrong.... Turkey....the sultan....his conduct in relation to the Huigzarien refu- 
gees....his enlightened views....troubles in Bosnia and Bulgaria....China....new em- 
peror....pirates....governor of Macao....India....general cscsditiidn... dnenivdetioh and 


wars in the provinces....resignation of Sir Charles Napier....the Punjaub. 


RUSSIA. 





We have noticed elsewhere, that the imperious demands of 
the Russian and Austrian governments for the surrender of the 
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Hungarian refugees in Turkey, were met by a calm and reso- 
lute refusal on the part of the sultan, who was sustained by the 
ambassadors of England and France. This false step on the part 
of Russia particularly, whose envoy, Prince Radzivill, violated 
the decorum of diplomatic intercourse, was seen in time by the 
ezar, and effaced by him with his usual dexterity. He consented 
with a good grace to their detention at a fortress in the interior 
of Asia; but though he resumed the diplomatic relations with 
Turkey, and withdrew his troops from Wallachia and Moldavia, 
he is still suspected of an intention to make the sultan feel his 
power at the first opportunity, and wrest from him the Danubian 
principalities. 

During the past winter a very extensive conspiracy was dis- 
covered, the object of which was to take the life of the emperor 
and overthrow the government. Most of the conspirators be- 
longed to the nobility, and were exclusively Russian. Twenty- 
one of the ringleaders were sentenced to be shot. One of the 
principal men engaged in the plot was Nicholas Kaschkine, an 
honorary councillor. Kaschkine’s father, it appears, is an exile in 
Siberia, and the emperor, supposing that this circumstance had 
occasioned the son’s rebellion, had him brought before him. 1! 
was received with unlooked for kindness and affability, and th 
following melodramatic scene is said to have taken place: 

“You are young, M. Kaschkine, and you have another still 
better excuse,” said the magnanimous emperor to him. “ Under 
the mask of politics, you have wished, I suspect, to satisfy a de- 
sire of vengeance for the condemnation of your father, which 
you regard as iniquitous, The power which kee ps him in Sibe- 
ria cannot be considered legitimate in the eyes of a good son; 
and I can comprehend the “imprudent passion which has placed 
you in my hands. I shall not therefore abuse the terrible right 
which I have over you, and if your repentance suggests to you 
any avowals which may render legitimate an absolute pardon— 
if you make known the details of the conspiracy, the names of 
your accomplices, all may yet be forgotten. Your future career 
shall not be stopped; you shall be restored to liberty,” &c. 
“Sire,’’ interrupted M. Kaschkine, “do not proceed any further, 
and, above all things, abandon your error. No thought of ven- 
geance has inspired me with the idea of putting an end to your 
domination. In our family the condemnation of my father is re- 
garded as a title of honour. Personally I do not think I can do 
any thing to add to the honour of our name, if it were not by 
contributing to the annihilation of your race and of your de- 
grading authority.’’ The conversation took place before wit- 
nesses, who uttered an exclamation of horror, whether real or 
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feigned. The emperor affected the most perfect sang froid. 
“That young man is a madman,”’ he said; “it is not a dungeon, 
but a madhouse that he merits.’’ It is, in fact, to a madhouse 
that Kaschkine has been sent. 

In the difficulty which occurred between England and Greece, 
in relation to the payment of the claim of the former, the empe- 
ror of Russia, as a party to the treaty which guaranties the in- 
dependence of Greece, demanded explanations from the English 
government, which were readily given by Lord Palmerston, and 
the ezar at once consented to the treaty of London, concluded by 
France and England for the settlement of the dispute. When the 
British commissioner forced the Greek government into another 
settlement, the emperor expressed his indignation, and threat- 
ened to withdraw his ambassador, Baron Brunnow, from the 
court of London. This, together with the movement on the part 
of the French government, which we have elsewhere noticed, 
and the sentiment expressed in the British parliament on the 
subject, led to the abandonment of the treaty of Athens and the 
adoption of the convention of London, which king Otho promptly 
signed, and thus terminated that serious controversy. 

The emperor has invariably favoured the cause of the king of 
Denmark during the whole progress of the unhappy conflict be- 
tween him and the Duchies; and at one time addressed an impe- 
rious note to Prussia, intimating his intention to employ decisive 
measures, if necessary, in support of the Danes. Subsequently 
his fleet assumed a menacing attitude in relation to the vessels 
of Germany and the Duchies. 

The Russian fleet consists, according to official reports, of 168 
sai! of ships of all sorts and sizes, as follows: 4 line of bat- 
tle ships of 120, 6 of 100 to 110, 26 of 80 to 90, 18 of 70 to 
80 guns, 30 frigates, 50 corvettes, brigs and schooners, and 34 
steamers. This naval force is divided into five squadrons; the 
Baltic squadron consists of about 40,000 men, including the ar- 
tillery; but it is stated that the crews are not of the very best 
quality of men, and amongst them are m: uny Jews from Poland. 

At the annual sitting of the council of state, the minister of 
finance presented his report, in which are given the following 
important financial measures of the year: 

Ist. The emission of four new series of treasury bills, of 
3,000,000 roubles each, to meet the expenditure of the Hungarian 
campaign; 2d, the loan of £5,200,000 sterling, opened at Lon- 
don with the house of Baring and Brothers; 3d, the withdrawal 
of the prohibition to export coin, decreed in 1848; and, lastly, 
the privilege granted to the Bank of Kiew to discount bills at six 
months. The new debts inscribed in the Great Book in the year 
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1849 amounted to 14,732,750 silver roubles. The Loan Bank of 
the Empire possesses a ready capital of 8,700,000 silver roubles. 
The loans upon mortgage amount to 284,000,000 roubles. On the 
23d of January last the sum of 300,000,000 silver roubles in 
bills of exchange was in circulation, the reserved metalics being 
136,000,000. 

The cholera, which for several years proved a terrible scourge 
to Russia, has ceased to exist in European Russia, except on the 
Baltic, where it is no longer an epidemic. The last invasion of 
the disease continued three whole years, during which time it 
attacked 1,686,849 persons, and carried off 668,012. At St. Pe- 
tersburg, where the population is 450,000, the number of cases 
were 22,022, and of deaths 12,228; at Moscow, with 353,000 in- 
habitants, the cases were 16,248, and the deaths 8025. In Rus- 
sia the disease this time followed the same course as in 1831 and 
1832, that is, from south to north, and from east to west. It made 
greatest ravages in low marshy grounds, and was generally pre- 
ceded by dysentery and intermittent fever. It has been observed 
that those districts which were most severely visited in 1831 and 
1832 suffered less on the present occasion. 


SPAIN, 


The diplomatic intercourse which had been so long interrupted 
between Spain and England has been renewed, through the 
good offices of the king of Belgium. The new ambassador is 
Lord Howden, who is certain of a favourable reception at the 
court of Madrid. Under the administration of Gen. Narvaez, 
Spain is somewhat improving in her internal condition, in the 
development of her resources, and in the attention paid to rail- 
roads and bridges, by means of which the facilities of access to 
market for the products of the country will be greatly increased. 
It is now said that the coal of Asturias is equal in quality to any 
which is found in Great Britain, and will successfully compete 
with it in the markets of France and the Mediterranean. The 
government also contemplates reforms and modifications in the 
tariff law, but has rejected the proposition for a consolidation of 
the public debt. The late invasion of Cuba has induced the go- 
vernment to increase its naval and military force in that quarter; 
and whilst it is actively engaged in preparations to resist and 
punish similar attempts, the troops of the north of Spain, under 
General La Rocha, give no rest to the Carlist bands that cross 
the frontier, but are continually on their track compelling them 
to cross the boundary or to seek safety in the mountains. 
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PORTUGAL. 


The government of this country under the reign of Donna 
Maria seems to be feebly and badly managed, and rarely pro- 
dnces the occurrence of any political event worthy of record. 
Recently, however, its refusal to allow the claims of the Ameri- 
can government for spoilation, has excited considerable public 
attention. Mr. Clay, the charge at Lisbon from the United 
States, was instructed by the late administration to demand a 
settlement from the Portuguese government for claims on ac- 
count of outrages committed by that government, or permitted 
by it, upon the flag of the United States. These claims were not 
in the nature of those enforced against Greece by Great Britain, 
which were founded in contract alone, but they arose “ ea de- 
licto,” were torts—positive wrongs—and deemed appropriate sub- 
jects of demand by the law of nations. In the case of the “ James 
Hall’’ it was alleged that the Portuguese had taken from her all her 
specie ; in that of the ship “ Miles,’’ that three thousand barrels of 
oil had been taken out. Similar violations had also been com- 
mitted on two other merchantmen. But the principal claim was 
for the destruction of the American privateer General Armstrong, 
in the neutral port of Fayal, on the 26-27th November, 1814, 
by the British forces, consisting of the Plantagenet, of 74 guns, 
and two other vessels of war.* The amount of these claims 
was stated at $200,000. At first the Portuguese government 
peremptorily refused to settle either of them, but ascertaining that 


*The account of this affair, given by Captain Reid, the commander of the Armstrong, 
and his officers under oath, was as follows: 

‘That the General Armstrong, having sailed from New York for a cruise on the 9th, 
put into Fayal on the 26th, at noon, to get a supply of fresh water; that the crew was 
employed in taking it on board during the afternoon, and at sunset discovered the Bri- 
tish vessels doubling round the northeast point of the port, in which they ultimately 
anchored at seven P. M., and soon after some suspicious movements on their part, in- 
dicating an intention to violate the neutrality of the port, induced Captain Reid to order 
his brig to be warped in shore, close under the guns of the castle ; that in the act of 
doing so, four boats approached his vessel, filled with armed men. Captain Reid re- 
peatedly hailed them, and warned them to keep off, which they disregarding, he or- 
dered his men to fire on them, which was done, and killed and wounded several men. 
The boats returned the fire, and killed one man and wounded the first lieutenant; 
they then fled to their ships, and prepared for a second and more formidable attack. 
The American brig, in the meantime, was placed within half a cable’s length of the 
shore, and within half pistol shot of the castle. 

“Soon after midnight 12, or, as some stated, 14 boats, supposed to contain nearly 
400 men, with small cannon, swivels, blunderbusses, and okie arms, made a violent 
attack on the said brig, when a severe contest ensued, which lasted forty minutes, and 
ended in the total defeat and partial destruction of the boats, with an immense slaugh- 
ter on the part of the British. The loss of the Americans in the action was one 
lieutenant and one seamen killed, and two lieutenants and five seamen wounded. At 
daybreak the brig Carnation was brought in, and began a heavy cannonade on the 
American brig, when Captain Reid, finding further resistance unavailing, abandoned 
the vessel, after partly destroying her, and soon after the British set her on fire.” 
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the United States government was really in earnest, they con- 
sented at last to allow the minor demands, and to refer that in 
the case of the General Armstrong to arbitration. The charge, 
Mr. Clay, having been directed to insist upon an immediate set- 
tlement of the whole matter, when this answer was given de- 
manded his passports, and embarked for Naples on board the 
flag ship of Commodore Morgan, which was directed to enter 
the Tagus to receive him. The death of President Taylor having 
caused a change in the government of the United States about 
this time, it is believed that a more conciliatory course towards 
Portugal will be pursued by the present secretary of state, and 
that the offer to submit the claim in the matter of the General 
Armstrong to arbitration will be acquiesced in. 
TURKEY. 

The noble stand taken by the sultan of Turkey, Abdul Med- 
jid, for the protection of the Hungarian refugees has obtained 
for him the respect and sympathy of all civilized nations. These 
unfortunate men, in accordance with the arrangement entered 
into for that purpose, have been removed to their place of exile 
in Asia, Kutahia, or Kutaya,a town in Anatolia, on the river 
Parsak, about one hundred miles from Constantinople. They 
are there safe for the present, and cheered with the presence of 
their wives and children, who have been permitted to join them. 

Recent accounts from Turkey speak strongly of the rapid ad- 
vance of that country in civilization, commerce, and military 
power. The army, it is stated, consists of 180,000 men, well 
disciplined and provided for. The navy is composed of two 
three-deckers, eleven seventy-fours, fifteen frigates, eight cor- 
vettes, twenty-nine brigs and schooners, and six steamers of 
various sizes. Public schools are established in every part of the 
capital, and a mussulman, by order of the sultan, is now visiting 
the universities of England, France,and Germany, and exam- 
ining the school systems of those countries, preparatory to their 
introduction into a university, which is now being erected at 
Constantinople.* The sultan himself has been engaged in visit- 
ing the provinces of his empire, to judge of the situation of the 
country, and to hear the complaints of his people. He made in- 
qguiries, also, respecting the progress of agriculture, commerce, 
and the arts, and distributed rewards to those who had distin- 
guished themselves. 

The liberal spirit of this prince is manifested by his desire to 

* The sultan has sent a commissioner to the United States, Amin Bey, an intelligent 


and liberal minded man, whose mission we will more particularly notice in the proper 
place. 
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grant the right to European subjects to hold lands in their own 
names, and to secure to Syria a full toleration of religion, so that 
neither missionaries nor people can complain of persecution. 

Some serious insurrections have occurred in the Turkish do- 
minions, especially in Bosnia and Bulgaria. The former, it is 
stated, has been arrested by the presence of a large force, under 
Omer Pacha, and the leaders, the pachas of Tulza and Twor- 
nich, have gone to Constantinople to surrender to the sultan, and 
ask his pardon. The insurrection in Bulgaria was at first much 
exaggerated in the report of the pasha of Widdin to the divan. 
The truth appears to be, that the shepherds of the district of Le- 
fecozza, in the province of Belgradgik, had been accustomed to 
pay their taxes in money instead of in kind; but it was refused 
on the last occasion by the pacha, who caused their sheep to be 
seized for their taxes, The enraged shepherds attacked the col- 
lectors, and killed some of them. Alarmed at the illegality of 
their own conduct, they marched off in a body of three hundred 
to lay their case before the pacha, but that functionary, terrified 
at their numbers, caused the gates to be shut against them. 

The pacha then ordered his troops to charge them, and many 
of them were slain. The savage soldiery then proceeded to the 
surrounding villages, killing the people and destroying their pro- 
perty, and they committed such excesses that the pacha was 
forced to send other troops against them, who put a stop to their 
cruelties. A second deputation from the shepherds waited upon 
the pacha to represent their sad state to him, but he seized them, 
put them in irons, and sent them off to Constantinople, as the 
chiefs of the insurgents, and represented that his province was 
up in arms. 

The discontent of the people of Bulgaria has since been en- 
tirely appeased by the promise of the sultan to grant to that 
province the form of government existing in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, that is, a presiding hospodar and a legislative cham- 
ber. 


CHINA, 


The death of the emperor, Tau-K wang, occurred in February 
last, and his fourth son Yib Chu, by virtue of a special edict of 
his father, ascended the throne. On assuming the reins of govern- 
ment, he issued a proclamation, in which, after stating that his 
predecessor had attained to the age of seventy, and had reigned 
thirty years, he describes the deep solicitude which he always 
manifested for the health and happiness of his subjects. The new 
emperor promises to follow his example, to conform “ to the rules 
of action of his imperial predecessor, and receive the will of bis 
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immediate predecessor, which is the duty of an orphan prince.” 
He calls upon his ministers to lessen his afflictions, and to swear 
fealty to his government. 

Under his reign the opium trade appears to be carried on with 
more earnestness than ever; and Chinese armed boats convey it 
into port, whether with the sanction of the emperor, as some have 
supposed, is not fully known. The Chinese pirates have suffered 
terribly in their encounters with the English vessels sent out to 
suppress them. In the engagements which took place, the 
English were able to send their balls and shells beyond the 
range of the pirates’ guns, and thus destroyed them as they 
came up. The number of pirate vessels captured or destroyed 
altogether amounted to 57, with 904 men killed or drowned, 
and 230 taken prisoners. 

The new Portuguese governor of Macao, Don Pedro A. da Cunha, 
the successor of Amoral, who was murdered by the Chinese, had 
arrived in May last, and brought with him an increase of mili- 
tary force. 


INDIA. 


The history of this vast country, a great part of which is sub- 
jected to British rule, is for the past year only the history of in- 
testine commotions, of the intrigues and the punishment of dis- 
affected chiefs, of petty wars and murders, and of differences be- 
tween the governor general and the commander-in-chief. Very 
little seems to have been done to ameliorate the condition of the 
great body of the native populatign, to bring them by gentle 
means to the arts and the peaceful occupations of civilized life, 
or to give to them the blessings of a mild and well ordered go- 
vernment, It is insisted by the friends of “ the honourable com- 
pany”’ that the present languishing, troubled, and unsatisfactory 
condition of India is not the result of neglect and mismanagement 
or of arbitrary rule; but that private enterprise, and skill, and 
capital, are needed to introduce railways, steamers, and make 
good roads, by means of which the interior districts of the coun- 
try would be better controlled and their resources developed. 
However this may be, it is quite certain that a great portion of 
the conquered territory is in a deplorable state of anarchy and 
confusion. 

In corroboration of these remarks, we have gathered the fol- 
lowing facts from the Madras and Calcutta journals. 

The accounts from Afghanistan are, that the Cabulese, after 
having received several severe checks in the invasion of Bulkh 
and Khooloom, had been at length successful, and the troops of 
Bukhara had been signally defeated by Sudar Mahomed, the 
eldest son of Dost Mahomed. A short time since there was a 
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singularly large collection of disaffected seikhs near the prison of 
Chutter Singh and his family, which dispersed on finding the 
authorities on their guard; but the prisoners speak openly and 
confidently of their hopes of escape. The undying animosity and 
daring of the seikhs were exhibited, about the same time, in the 
attempt of thirty-nine prisoners to master the guard that was 
conveying them down the Ganges in a barge towed by a steam- 
boat. Among them were Narain Singh and Goluh Singh, consi- 
dered among the most turbulent of the rebel chiefs. The prison- 
ers were placed in fetters, and then linked together by a con- 
tinuous chain, the guard consisting of eighteen men. When near 
Patna, at a signal from Narain Singh, they sprang up, released 
themselves from the chains, seized the arms that were stacked 
on the deck, killed some of the guard, mastered the others, and 
gained possession of both vessels. Unable to navigate the steamer, 
they landed, and endeavoured to escape and reach Nepaul. When 
the alarm was given at Patna, a large force was ordered out, and 
thirteen were recaptured. 

On the northwest frontier the Afreedes had again become 
troublesome; they were waylaying and murdering travellers, and 
the opinion is expressed in Calcutta that “nothing short of an 
inroad into Teera, the chief nest of the swarm, will have a bene- 
ficial effect; that some signal chastisement must be inflicted on 
the marauders,’ and intimations are given of the necessity of 
training “a body of guerilla soldiers for future frontier guards, 
for the empire is every where surrounded by similar tribes.’’ 
In the Nizam’s dominions an intestine war had broken out, and 
the Newab of Elichpoor had defeated the force sent against him 
to dispossess him of his Jagheers. 

Sir Charles Napier, the commander-in-chief, has resigned his 
command, in consequence of a dispute between him and the go- 
vernor general, the Marquis of Dalhousie, as to the extent of his 
powers, Sir Charles conceived that his authority extended to all 
purely military questions independently of the governor general, 
and had therefore disbanded a regiment of native infantry with- 
out consulting him. The governor protested against this assump- 
tion of power, and wrote an official letter to the general to that 
effect. The latter resigned, but his orders, to which the exception 
was taken, were suffered to stand uncancelled. 

It is due to justice to remark, that in the midst of these com- 
motions and this disordered state of the government, there is said 
to exist a better state of things in the Punjaub, where evidences 
of security and prosperity are daily becoming more apparent. 
The report is, that “ undertakings of public utility, roads, bridges, 
canals, works of irrigation, are in progress, testifying to the de- 
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sire of the new rulers to make up, if possible, for years of past 
neglect, and revive once more that former flourishing condition, 
of which the tokens every where strike the eye of the observing 
traveller.”’ 


AFRICA. 


The accounts from Liberia are of a cheering kind. Its inde- 
pendence has been recognised by England and France, and 
many enlightened and philanthropic men, both in Europe and 
America, are looking with anxiety to the new republic, and de- 
voting their means to its advancement. In Massachusetts a pro- 
position has been made to endow and charter a college for Libe- 
ria, and several substantial evidences of sympathy and approba- 
tion have been manifested. Already has a gentlemen presented 
$10,000 towards an endowment fund for the proposed institution, 
besides $8000 subscribed in smaller sums. 

Another gentleman has given the American Sunday Schoo! 
Union $10,000, as a permanent fund, the net income of which is 
to be annually expended in their useful publications for circula- 
tion among the sabbath schools of Liberia. 

A recent arrival from the West Indies brings the intelligenc: 
that a large number of the coloured population of Barbadoes and 
Antigua have formed themselves into a society, for the purpose 
of emigrating to Africa. They had adopted an address, plan, 
rules, &c., on the subject, which are remarkable for their excel- 
lent good sense and appropriateness. About one hundred of the 
most intelligent and wealthy residents of these islands are pre- 
paring for the change, the most of them being able to bear all 
the expenses, in addition to taking with them means and stock 
to a considerable extent. 

Mr. James Richardson, who was sent out by the English go- 
vernment to explore the interior of Africa, had arrived at Algiers: 
and it is stated that efforts are being made in this country for a 
scientific exploration of Africa; and that individuals residing in 
Cincinnati and Louisville have offered to bear all the expenses 
of a botanical mission. All these circumstances indicate a growing 
disposition as well to ascertain the condition and capabilities ot 
the unknown regions of Africa, as to give to the coloured race a 
home and a country enlightened and prosperous. 
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CHRONICLE. 


a 


JANUARY, 1850. 


Jan. 3d. Pursuit of the Apache Indians.—Advices have been 
received at Santa Fe from the detachment of American troops 
under Major Grier, which went in pursuit of the Apache Indians, 
the captors of Mrs. White and others. They were accompanied 
by a party of mounted Mexicans, who numbered forty-two. Of 
the Americans there were forty. They marched from Taos in the 
direction of the “ Point of Rocks,’’ and, after they discovered the 
Indians, ran their horses sixteen miles before they overtook them. 
Then they had a running fight, which resulted in the death of 
several of the Indians, and their dispersion in the direction of the 
mountains. The party found in the Indian camp, which consisted 
of thirty lodges, a quantity of bridles, saddles, robes, ponies, &c. 
They found there, also, the body of Mrs. White, which was yet 
warm, penetrated by a rifle ball. She seemed to have died with- 
out a struggle. It is believed she was shot because she refused to 
retire with the Indians, and notwithstanding her pitiable and al- 
most naked and destitute condition, she managed to retain to her 
dying moment her “ Book of Common Prayer.’’ Mrs. White was 
wrapped in the cloth of a tent, and laid in the cold earth, and 
every possible precaution taken to prevent the discovery of the 
sacred and lonely spot where her mortal remains repose, by 
burning the brushwood, weeds, and grass for acres round. 

Not the slightest discovery was made in reference to Mrs. 
White’s daughter and servant, but the best informed of the Indian 
character are of the opinion they are yet alive, and with the In- 
dians who fled on the morning of the attack. 

Major Grier was wounded, and also D. Reed, of Taos, in a 
hand-to-hand fight with an Indian. A violent snow-storm was 
encountered by the party the day after the battle, and it is be- 
lieved that the difficulties which they had to contend with would 
not have been surmounted, and the expedition itself would have 
proved a complete failure, but for employment of Kit Carson, 
Leroux, and Fisher, as guides. Only one person was lost, and 
that was the coloured servant of the commanding officer. 

Iron from China.—There has been recently received at Liver- 
pool, from Hong Kong, nine thousand quintals of Chinese iron. 
It is the first time that this metal from the mines of the celestial 
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empire has been imported into England. Numerous trials which 
have been made of this iron, prove that it is in all respects, at 
least equal to English, Swedish, or Russian iron. 


Increase of Iron in Wales.—In 1820, the amount shipped 
from Newport was 45,462 tons; in 1847, 240,637. The quantity 
at Cardiff in 1820 was 50,157 tons; in 1847 it was 220,953 tons; 
and this is exclusive of a quantity of iron shipped from similar 
ports, which owe their existence to the last twenty years. We 
scarcely believe that any other country could show a similar re- 
sult in one branch of business. The quantity of coal sent in 1846, 
from the four ports of Cardiff, Swansea, Llanelly, and Newport 
amounted to 1,847,348 tons. The value of the shipments of 
iron, alone, from the counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, and 
Carmarthen was estimated, in 1847, at four millions sterling. 


The spindles of the world.—A German paper gives the fol- 
lowing estimate of the number of spindles at work: 


Great Britain, - - - - - 17,500,000 
France, - - - - - 4,300,000 
United States, where cotton spinning was first 
commenced in 1824, - - - 2,500,000 
Austria, - - - - - 1,500,000 
Zoll-Verein, - - - - - . 815,000 
Russia, - - - - - 706,000 
Switzerland, - - - - - 650,000 
Belgium, - - - - - 420,000 
Spain, - > - - - - 300,000 
Italy, - - - - . . 300,000 
Giving a total of 28,911,000 


4th. Twenty pilots drowned.—An English brig struck on a 
bar at the mouth of the Tyne, in a heavy gale, with a strong sea 
running at the time. The Providence lifeboat was immediately 
got out to rescue the hands, and as quickly manned with South 
Shields pilots. Twenty-four of them sprang into her. They 
rowed her down to the brig, and laid her alongside, on the star- 
board side of the brig, the brig lying with her bows to the sea. 
A rope was thrown from the brig, which they caught, and fas- 
tened the boat to the brig by the bow. As they were getting 
ready to take in the brig’s crew, however, a sea broke round the 
bow, caught the boat on the larboard side, completely upset her, 
and threw the crew into the water. They plunged about in‘a 
mass, and she did not right, but broke her painter, and drifted 
away bottom up. 

There were no means for assisting them, and the crew of the 
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brig had to suffer the anguish of witnessing those who had come 
off to rescue them from peril sink one by one into a watery 
grave. Of the twenty-four men who went off, only four came 
ashore alive. The scene that afterwards ensued on shore was 
heartrending. Most of the men drowned left large families. 


5th. 4 whaling voyage.—The ship Junior, of New Bedford, 
returned at this date from a cruise through the Northern and 
Southern oceans, in which she penetrated to the icy barrier in 
the southern seas, and thence proceeded to the Arctic ocean. 
She made, in seven months and twenty days, a run of more than 
ten thousand miles, exclusive of the distance in cruising for 
whales, and obtained in the meantime a full cargo of oil and 
bone; accomplishing the distance from the south polar circle to 
the north polar circle, and taking 1900 barrels of oil in five months 
and ten days. The New Bedford Mercury says, “we are not 
aware that a similar achievement has been performed by a ship 
of any nation.”’ 


4 noveliy.—A thieves’ convention has been held in London, 
for the purpose of adopting measures to procure an honest live- 
lihood. Two hundred and seven avowed thieves attended. The 
meeting was opened with prayer and a hymn. An address was 
proposed to Lord Ashley, asking if any hope was presented of 
their obtaining an honest living in the British colonies. His lord- 
ship expressed his willingness to befriend them, as it was his duty . 
to do. He candidly told them that there was little hope for them, 
unless they turned their attention to the back settlements of the 
new world. Suggestive of levity as may be these facts, there is 
something serious and solemn in them. “ We must steal or die,”’ 
was the response of one of the thieves: “ prayer is very good, 
but it will not fill an empty stomach.’’ Can any thing be more 
expressive of the depraving influences of the social evils of Eng- 
lish society? 





14th. Exhibition of languages at Rome.—The Roman pro- 
paganda held the celebrated exhibition of languages at Rome on 
the 14th of January, in spite of the disturbed condition of the 
times. Fifty-two different discourses were delivered in forty-four 
different languages, without reckoning the salutatory in Latin, 
which was pronounced by Kugan, the East Indian from Agra, 
and the beautiful concluding oration in Italian by a favourite 
little negro from Rio Janeiro, Signor Teodor Ribeira, who had 
before spoken in Portuguese. The expressive gestures of the 
pupils, and their peculiar intonations, which more or less be- 
trayed their respective nationalities, gave an interest to the ex- 
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hibition, even to those who could not understand a word of what 
was said. 

The turn for the German came very late, immediately after 
the Wallachian. The performance in this language was a long 
sentimental poem, in honour of the Three Wise Men, by Johann 
Schulte, which attracted a good deal of attention. The French 
palate was charmed with several dainty pieces adapted to its 
taste. In the first place, there was a very stringent dialogue be- 
tween Dicharry, of New Orleans, and Stefanopali, of Ajaccio, 
and after that a French ode by Stephen Azarian, of Constanti- 
nople. The palm of victory in this extraordinary contest of lan- 
guages was borne away by England. Eugene Small, of Paisley, 
delivered a masterly poem in the English language, full of 
vigour and enthusiasm, and marking the central point of all the 
ditferent elements of culture which are combined in greater va- 
riety in the propaganda than in any other institution. In He- 
brew strophes the same author had the pre-eminence. With 
the discourse in English, was united one in Irish, in Celtic, and 
in Scotch. 

The declamation in other languages than those of Europe re- 
ceived an additional charm, from the fact that they were closed 
with a native song. Very strikingandcharacteristic wasthe mode 
of singing by two Burmans. It showed how that people of such 
peculiar organization, with their monotonous and melancholy 
songs, expressed most strongly the natural condition of savages. 
The Tamul made a most cheerful impression by the strange na- 
sal sounds which he introduced into his song, which in itself was 
by no means unpleasant. The modulations of an Aramaic ec- 
logue designated the first attempts at melody, within the compass 
of a few notes, while the simple method of three Copts exhibited 
the commencement of the christian church music, whose funda- 
mental elements passed over from this old, almost petrified 
church, into the litanies of the catholic ritual. The wise looking 
and cultivated Chinese singer, whose companions unfortunately 
were silent, probably from an entire want of musical capacity, 
showed the position of a people entirely destitute of authentic 
culture even in music. 

The Kurd, Baltista Taccarian, from Masch, attracted great at- 
tention. His song produced an almost magical effect. The re- 
frain at the close of each verse bore a striking analogy to the 
German. One of the most remarkable performances was in the 
Angola and Congo language, by Joseph Santamaria, a Guinea 
negro, who was preparing for a mission among his black coun- 
irymen. 


15th. The &merican Colonization Society.—The thirty-third 
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anniversary of this society was celebrated at Washington. Hon. 
Henry Clay presided. The report was read by Rev. R. McLean, 
the secretary. 

During the past year, 400 emigrants have been sent to Libe- 
ria, and as many more will be sent in the course of the next six 
weeks. There are more applications by persons desiring to emi- 
grate than can be attended to. The present exigencies of the 
society require the raising of about forty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Clay said: “In glaneing over Africa, we behold there 
the most gratifying results of the perseverance of the society. 
Under the blessing of an all-wise Providence, we have brought 
into existence a state—a commonwealth—a people self-governed, 
and that of a race which many have supposed were truly inca- 
pable of self-government; for I understand that there is not a 
solitary white man concerned in the administration of the go- 
vernment of Liberia. It is all their own work, and shows dis- 
cretion, judgment, and good sense. Indeed, the state papers 
which I have seen from that infant commonwealth would do 
credit to the more ancient states of our own confederacy. They 
possess stability, order, law, the means of education, and a de- 
votion to that God who has blessed them and us in the noble 
enterprise in which we have been engaged. If we look at home, 
fellow citizens, we shall find great cause of gratification and sa- 
tisfaction. Every where, I think, opposition to the society, and 
to its progress and success, has greatly abated.”’ 


20th. Lion hunting.—Two British officers, Major Blenkin- 
sopp and Captain Bates, stationed at the most advanced post in 
South Africa, have rendered themselves quite famous by their 
success in lion shooting. In two mornings they slaughtered five 
lions and a leopard, all full grown animals, and killed within an 
hour and a half’s ride from the cantonment. The major’s share 
of the bag was three lions and the leopard ; the remaining two 
lions fell of course to the share of Captain Bates, by whom, cu- 
rious to relate, they were killed with one bullet each, the first 
at thirty yards by a shot through the head, the only part of the 
animal visible in the bush into which it, with two others, had 
been pursued by the dogs, and the other by a shot through the 
heart, both fired from horseback, the latter on an open plain at 
seventy yards distant. A miss would have brought the animal on 
him, as she was in the act of charging when the fatal shot was 
fired. Captain Bates was badly mounted and quite alone, and 
would have stood no chance in a run with, or rather from, the 
brute. Thousands of antelopes and quaggas of every variety 
cover the vast plains in this neighbourhood, which likewise 
abound in ostriches and the minor beasts of prey. 
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25th. Shipwreck.—The steamboat Rhode Island was wrecked 
ona voyage from New York to San Francisco, in latitude 34 
deg. 30 min., in a severe gale. Nine of the crew and three of 
the passengers escaped in a boat, and were picked up ; the re- 
maining passengers and crew, including the captain, thirty-two 
in number, were left on board the boat, which was in a sinking 
condition. They have not been heard of. 


26th. Afflicting catastrophe—Three young ladies, Miss El- 
len Woodward, Miss Ann Butler, and Miss Benner, of Ply- 
mouth, Pennsylvania, were drowned in the ice near the residence 
of Judge Woodward. They went out for recreation, and while 
amusing themselves by sliding on the ice, it broke and they were 
all drowned. Miss Benner first broke through, and was instantly 
out of sight. Miss Butler ran to the rescue, and instantly sunk. 
Miss Woodward succeeded in getting hold of one of the bodies, 
herself sinking to her shoulders. In this situation, and holding 
on to the body, with great presence of mind she directed those 
on land to run for help, saying she thought she could endure her 
position fifteen or twenty minutes. Soon, however, she sunk. 


28th. Successful launch of steamers at New York.—An im- 
mense concourse of citizens, numbering, we should judge, at 
least 15,000 or 20,000 persons, assembled to witness the launch 
of the steamers Arctic, New World, and Boston, from W. H. 
Brown’s yard. The quays, shipping, and dwellings, for a long 
distance on the line of the East river, were densely thronged. 
Between the hours of nine and ten o’clock,all three were launched 
without the least accident. The New World was the first to go 
off, and was no sooner fairly in the water than her wheels began 
to revolve, and in a few minutes was seen rapidly steaming to 
and fro on the river. This experiment, which is without prece- 
dent, was eminently successful. The New World was built for 
California. At half-past twelve o’clock she proceeded ona trial trip 
to the seaward, expecting to return about sundown, with a large 
company on board. 

The Boston was the next to go off, and was followed by the 
huge steamer Arctic, of E. K. Collins’ New York and Liverpool 
mail line, larger than which there is no steamer afloat. She 
moved off the ways in beautiful style, amid the deafening cheers 
of the spectators. 


FEBRUARY. 


Feb. 1st. Indian outrages in Texas.—Near Castroville, four 
workmen, engaged in opening a farm, were killed by the Ca- 
manche indians. Immediately on receipt of the news by Gen, 
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Brooke, an express was started to the Seco, ordering a company 
of dragoons to follow on the trail of the Indians ; another express 
was sent to Fredericksburg, with orders that a company from 
that post should be despatched, and endeavour to intercept the 
savages at the Bandera pass. The efforts were unsuccessful. 


Legislature of California.—Acts have been passed dividing 
this state into counties ; and the shire towns have been selected, 
and provision made for holding elections under the county or- 
ganization. 

The following are the salaries appropriated for the state offi- 
cers by the general assembly : 


Governor, - - - - : $10,000 
Secretary of state, - - - - 7,000 
Comptroller, - - - - - 3,000 
Treasurer, - - - - - 8,000 
Attorney general, - - - - 7,000 
Surveyor general, - : - - 7,000 
Chief justice and each associate do., - - 10,000 
Each district attorney, - - - 2,000 
State translator, - - - - 8,000 
Governor’s private secretary, - - - 1,000 


2 great naval work in Russia.—The great basin at Sebasto- 
pol is completed, and the largest ships of war in the Russian 
navy can now be docked with the greatest ease at that important 
naval port on the Euxine, or Black sea. Some idea may be 
formed of the magnitude of the works, when it is stated that the 
basin covers an extent of ten acres of ground, and has seven dry 
docks, three on one side, and four on the other, each capable of 
containing the largest ships in the navy. The water in the basin 
is thirty feet above the level of the Black sea, and the vessels 
are taken into it by means of three locks, the iron gates of which 
were made by Messrs. George and Sir John Rennie, and are 
sixty-four feet broad, the breadth of the locks, by twenty-eight 
feet deep. A large reservoir has been constructed at some dis- 
tance from the basin, and the former is constantly supplied with 
water by allowing a river to enter into it, and the quantity of 
the water in the basin is regulated by sluices from the reservoir. 
Each of the dry-docks has a sluice, which can be opened, and the 
wateremptied out into the Black sea ina very limited period, with- 
out the trouble of pumping. The emperor of Russia is reported 
to have about fifty ships of war at present at Sebastopol, and 
has recently received the best description of machinery for ma- 
king blocks and other purposes; and he has in progress of con- 
struction a superior description of machinery for very extensive 
rope works. 
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4th. Terrible explosion in New York.—The steam boilers 
connected with a large printing press manufactory, No. 7 Hague- 
street, exploded at twenty-five minutes before eight, A. M., with 
most disastrous effects. 

The entire building, which was of brick, and seven stories 
high, was instantly razed to its foundations, burying in the 
ruins a large number of the workmen, many of whom were 
killed outright. 

It had been much less disastrous had not the flames broke out 
in the ruins, which, despite the efforts of the firemen, still con- 
tinued to advance, and no doubt numbers were literally roasted 
to death by a slow fire. The groans of the sufferers, some of 
whom could be distinctly seen, were truly agonizing. 

The quantity of rubbish and brick which covered them (the 
walls having fallen into the interior of the building) was so great 
that the task of removing them seemed hopeless. Numbers of 
firemen, however, plied themselves with energy, and effected 
the rescue of several individuals. In the meantime a consulta- 
tion was held by the mayor with the chief af police, and, under 
the authority of the latter, some one hundred men were brought 
up from the wharves and set to work. 

The conflict between the fire and water was absolutely appal- 
ling. The poor victims were heard crying to the firemen to throw 
on water to counteract the growing heat—now to desist, to save 
them from being deluged and drowned. 

The concussion caused by the explosion was distinctly felt 
over a circuit of half a mile, resembling an earthquake in the 
sensation produced. The mutilated remains of the unfortunate 
workmen, still quivering with life, were promiscuously strewed 
among the ruins of the building, while the bodies of others were 
crushed between the falling floors or impaled by the shattered 
timbers. One of the most prominent spectacles that caught the 
eye, was that of a man who had attempted to escape by flight, 
but who, just as he was making his exit, was caught by the 
neck between the ends of two timbers, and instantly killed. With 
the blood gushing from his nostrils, and the clothing stripped 
from his frozen limbs, he presented a most sickening sight. But 
his case was less calculated to excite the commiseration of the 
beholder than that of those who were simply confined within 
the ruins and had but to await the approach of the flames to 
meet death in a more revolting form, without the possibility of 
relief. 

The number of victims and sufferers was thus stated : 
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Whole number dead, - - - ° 67 
* injured, - - : . 30 

9 escaped, - - - - 32 

si missing, - : ° - 6 

Total, - = ° . “ - 136 


5th. The winter.—At this date very severe weather was ex- 
perienced in North America. In some portions of New England 
the thermometer fell to 18 degrees below zero, and some places 
in Canada to 52. The cold weather reached Florida. At Talla- 
hassee the early vegetables were all nipped and the fruit injured. 

The month of January, which was mild in America, was very 
cold in Europe. 

In the department of L’ Ain, in France, on the 4th of January, 
all the face of the country was found covered with so deep a 
snow that birds and game no longer found any food. Hares 
were killed with blows of a stick, and partridges were seen on 
the roofs of the houses in the villages. Wolves appeared in the 
neighbourhood of the farms a short distance from the village. 

The convent of St. Bernard was blocked up with snow, so that 
the monks had to cut a passage under it in order to extricate 
themselves. In Florence, on the 6th of January, the oil congealed 
in the lamps, and at Rome it was stated the snow was two feet 
deep. 

A letter, dated Constantinople, February 6th, says: a hundred 
and fifty-eight persons have been frozen to death within the last 
few days, the greater number at their own houses in Constanti- 
nople and its environs; at Gallipoli twenty-three persons, and at 
Smyrna seventeen, shared the same fate. Fifteen persons were 
found frozen to death on board a Turkish vessel, and eight fish- 
ermen were also found dead from the same cause in their boat 
on the Bosphorus. The temperature was 13 degrees (Reaumur), 
but these fatal occurrences are explained by the very slight con- 
struction of the houses, and the want of warm covering, as well 
as bad food. In the interior provinces the misery is very great. 
The latter have been left uncared for, and the sufferings both of 
men and beasts have been very great. 


7th. Seminole Indians.—At Tallahassee, the results of the 
council held at Choko-Nikla were announced. Billy Bowlegs and 
eight or nine sub-chiefs of the different tribes attended. The re- 
sult of the conference was highly satisfactory. They all consented 
to leave the country as soon as they can collect their people, on 
the terms offered by the government. Bowlegs left the council 
for the purpose of collecting his tribe; and there were to be 
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about thirty warriors, with a corresponding proportion of women 
and children of the Tallahassee and Micasukie tribes, at Fort 
Meade, on Pease creek, about the 7th of this month. It was be- 
lieved that the Indians would all be out of the country by the last 
of May. 

The following are the terms upon which the Indians consented 
to emigrate: Each warrior to receive (before he goes on board 
the boat) $500, each woman $100, each child $100; Bowlegs 
himself to receive about $10,000, and two or three sub-chiets 
about $5000 each. They were to be provided with rations for 
one year after their arrival in Arkansas, and to be guarantied 
in the possession of their negroes. It was estimated that the 
whole cost of the removal would be about $2: 25,000. 


9th. Forensic display.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States, at this period, was the arena of a most exciting and bril- 
liant forensic struggle. The contest arose upon a case appealed 


from the circuit court of Georgia. It was known as the case of 


Shultz against the Bank of the State of Georgia, though there 
are other parties to it, and involved interests amounting to a mil- 
lion of dollars, or thereabouts. 

The cause was opened for the plaintiffs by General Waddy 
Thompson, in an argument of great skill and power. He was 
followed by Mr. McAllister, of Georgia, Mr. Davis, of Alexan- 
dria, the attorney general, and the Hon. John Sergeant, for the 
defendants. Senator Butler, of South Carolina, and Mr. Webster 
concluded in behalf of the plaintiffs. So great an array of legal 
ability has seldom been marshalled upon a single cause. The 
case was called on Monday, and, from the opening of General 
Thompson down to the powerful conclusion of Mr. Webster, 
there was a succession of masterly and brilliant efforts. The court 
room was crowded during the whole time of the delivery of these 
addresses. Though a considerable portion of the time was occu- 
pied in discussing legal points, which have, for the most part but 
little interest for the mass of public auditories, yet even these 
were invested with the attractions of popular topics by the ability, 
adroitness, and comprehensive boldness with which they were 
handled. There were few matters of fact immediately before the 
court of a nature to sustain rhetorical episodes, but such as pre- 
sented themselves were touched with consummate art. 


12th. Liberated negroes.—One hundred and sixty-four ne- 
groes, belonging to the estate of the late Jacob Wood, liberated 
by his will, arrived in Savannah, destined for Liberia. In libe- 
rating these negroes, Major Wood appropriated by will five 
thousand dollars to defray the expenses of their emigration. It 
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was his desire, and was so expressed in his will, that they should 
be sent to Hayti; but his executors, after employing an agent to 
go to Hayti to examine and report the condition of things there, 
thought it impolitic to send them there, and obtained an order of 
court to change their destination to Africa, believing that this 
course would better promote and secure the happiness of the ne- 
groes themselves, and carry out the benevolent designs of their 
former owner. 


16th. Monuments from Nicaragua.—Mr. Squier, Charge 
d’affaires of the United States to Guatemala, has sent some very 
extraordinary monuments from the island of Zapatena, in the 
Lake of Nicaragua, to the Smithsonian institution. They consist 
of two statues, one of which represents a tiger springing upon 
the back of a sitting figure. Both are carved in black basalt. They 
are not among the largest and most elaborate, as these cannot be 
removed except by powerful artificial aids. Some are as large as 
the columns of the hall of representatives. 


18th. Manufactory of Beet Sugar.—Dr. Stolle, of Berlin, 
has published a beet sugar map of Europe. Nothing is marked 
on it except the boundaries and names of states, the courses of 
rivers, and the sites of the manufactories of beet sugar. It ap- 
pears that there are— 


In Russia, “oe - . . 430 
“ France, - . ‘ ‘ : 288 
“ Prussia, - . a - 7 114 
‘“ Austria, - - ‘ “ - 114 
“ the rest of Germany, . - : 30 
‘“ Belgium, - - - . - 27 
“ Poland, - . - 21 

Making in all, - " . - 1024 


In the last number of the Journal of Manufactures for 1849, 
there appeared a detailed statistical view of the beet root sugar 
refineries in Russia, founded on information collected in 1848, 
and showing that the manufacture of this sugar has extended 
already to twenty-three governments, in which there were at 
work in 1848-9, 307 refineries. 

About 35,200 acres of beet root were planted by the refiners 
themselves, yielding an average crop of about 2,111,200 berko- 
vets, besides which they generally purchase about 384,330 ber- 
kovets. The total quantity of sugars produced by these refine- 
ries in 1848-9 was 796,500 pounds, 

Since the discovery, by the Prussian naturalist, Markgraft, of 
the mode of extracting sugar from beets and potatoes, it has 
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been an object of the policy of the different European states to 
protect- this industry by high duties. Though the article pro- 
duced is insipid, in comparison with the cane sugar, the price is 
exorbitant. In France, for instance, the price of common sugar, 
such as that used by ladies for preserving fruits, is sixteen sous 
a pound, that of common table sugar twenty, and that of the 
better sorts between twenty-five and thirty. In Prussia th: 
prices are lower, but the sugar is not so good, being in great part 
manufactured from potatoes. It costs from ten to fifteen cents : 
pound, but as a sweetener, is equivalent to only half the quan- 
tity of cane sugar. Under the American tariff, domestic sugars 
are protected by a duty from 24 to 6 cents on foreign ones; her 
the duty is twice as heavy. Several attempts have been made 
to manufacture beet sugar in the United States; they have 
all proved failures, for the beet sugar cannot be manufactured {o1 
less than eight or ten cents per pound. 


20th. The late Eruption of Vesuvius.—Mr. Bayard, son of 
ex-senator Bayard of Delaware, was buried at Naples on Fe- 
bruary 20th. He received his death at Vesuvius, on one of the 
nights of the recent great eruption there, from the falling of a 
stone from the crater, which nearly severed his arm. He bled 
profusely for sixty hours, when an amputation was ordered, 
which resulted in lock-jaw and death. His funeral was attended 
by all the Americans in Naples, and by one Englishman, who 
came in his carriage and followed to the burial; no Italians, and 
no military escort were sent by the king, or permitted from the 
squadron. They were fearful of American soldiers. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce thus describes 
the scenes at the mountain since the eruption: “I am sorry I did 
not come here a few days sooner, to witness one of Vesuvius’s 
grand eruptions, which has been the largest ever known. We 
have been to-day to see the lava, &c., and it is most wonderful. A 
new crater has been formed, and the emission of lava was so 
immense that it has extended a distance of seven miles, by one 
and a half to three miles wide, and about thirty-feet high. After 


descending the mountains, it has gone forward, one and a half 


miles wide and thirty feet high, for a distance of five miles at 
least; and forms an embankment like that of a railroad raised 
over a plain, covering thirty-two houses and one or two churches, 
and destroying of course an immense number of vineyards and 
farms. The direction was on the side opposite Naples. The sight 
must have been most grand; and while it lasted (say five days) 
the railroad cars run all night to carry people to see it. Although 
the trembling of the houses at Naples was sensibly felt during 
the eruptior, there was not the least apprehension of danger.” 
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26th. Singular and fatal casualty.—At the Limerick work- 
house (Ireland), between eight and nine o’clock, shortly after the 
inmates, five hundred families, had retired to rest on the lofts of 
the store set apart for sleeping apartments, a false alarm of fire 
was given by one of the women, whether with an idle intention 
of causing annoyance or by design, is not known; but so electric 
was the panic created, that almost instantaneously the fe- 
males on the first loft leaped from their beds, and in the dark- 
ness rushed in a body to the staircase or ladder leading from 
that portion of the building to the ground-floor. The strenuous 
efforts of all to gain access to the ladder, upon which several had 
crowded together, necessarily caused a crush and confusion, until 
ultimately the paupers on the other lofts congregated in the nar- 
row passage, when the ladder broke, and numbers were precipi- 
tated to the ground, from a height of not more than ten feet. The 
scene that ensued is almost indescribable; the shrieks from below 
induced those above to press more eagerly towards the staircase, 
and as they came to the verge of the passage, down they fell in 
crowds over each other. For some time all remonstrance was 
unavailing to dissuade the paupers from rushing headlong to 
ruin, and before the surprising nerve and exertion of the matron, 
Mrs. Sleeman, and assistant master, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, had 
effect twenty-seven females were killed, or rather suffocated, 
from falling on the top of each other. 


Marcu. 


March ist. Discoveries at Nineveh.—Mr. Layard has re- 
cently made fresh and extensive excavations in parts of the 
eminence not yet explored, and the result has been the finding 
of nothing less than the throne upon which the monarch, reign- 
ing about 3000 years ago, sat in his splendid palace. It is com- 
posed of metal and of ivory, the metal being richly wrought and 
the ivory beautifully carved. It seems that the throne was sepa- 
rated from the state apartments by means of a Jarge curtain, the 
rings by which it was drawn and undrawn having been preserved. 
No human remains have come to light, and every thing indicates 
the destruction of the palace by fire. It is said that the throne 
has been partially fused by the heat. A large number of copper 
vessels, beautifully engraved, have been found in the former, and 
from the latter a large assortment of fine slabs, illustrative of the 
rule, conquests, domestic life, and arts of the ancient Assyrians, 
are daily coming to light, and are committed to paper by an 
eminent artist. 

Additional advices have recently been received from Mr. La- 
yard, at Nimroud, by which it appears that in the part of a 
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building not far distant from that containing the throne, the 
whole of the culinary apparatus of the monarch of Assyria has 
been discovered. It consists, among other things, of an immense 
brazen cauldron, and more than one hundred dishes, &c., of the 
same metal. No golden utensils have, however, yet come to light. 


8th. Great flood in California.—The city of Sacramento was 
submerged by the overflow of the river, and an immense destruc- 
tion of property was the consequence. The steamer Senator, 
which was on the river, received a large number of people who 
were washed out of their houses and rendered destitute. The 
Alta Californian stated that when this vessel left Sacramento the 
entire city was under water; boats were navigating the streets 
and carrying passengers from the second stories of houses. The 
only means of getting about was by boats, and every imaginable 
craft was engaged in navigating the streets. The ridge of high 
land, about two miles in the rear of the city, was literally studded 
with tents, and human beings were mingled with affrighted ani- 
mals, who had also taken refuge upon terra firma. Sutterville 
was overflowed, but the fort was still dry. Numbers of small 
tenements had been washed away, and the front of a large brick 
building, near the new steamboat landing, had fallen in. Dewey’s 
Hotel and the City Hotel were peopled like bee-hives, and pas- 
sengers were taken from the second stories in boats. Many ot 
the inhabitants had taken refuge on board the shipping. 


Burning of a steamboat.—The Orline St. John, from Mobile, 
took fire on the Alabama river, having on boaid a large number 
of passengers, among whom were many ladies and children. She 
was run ashore in a dense cane-brake. The passengers had run 
to the stern to get possession of the yaw], but this had been taken 
off by the hands, and to go forward was then impossible. Before 
the captain could get the yawl, the women and children were all 
burnt to death or drowned. As the fire spread, the scene was 
terrible in the extreme. More than thirty persons were lost. 


10th. Destructive fires.—At this date large fires occurred in 
the cities of Buffalo and St. Louis. In the former place the prin- 
cipal hotel, the American, the Lafayette-street church, and some 
twenty other buildings, were destroyed. The loss was estimated 
at $100,000 or $150,000. The fire at St. Louis consumed the 
Planter’s tobacco warehouse and several stores and property 
valued at a similar amount. 


African Exploration.—Interesting details were received from 
Mr. Richardson, the ‘enterprising African traveller. He left Tri- 
pok in March for the interior of Africa. The transport of the boat 
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for navigating the lakes has been a source of great anxiety and 
immense difficulty. It has to be conveyed a four months’ journey 
over the burning sands of Africa before it reaches Lake Tshad. 
The admiral at Malta has constructed a beautiful craft, broad in 
the beam and as light as a cork on the water. Mr. Richardson 
and his German travelling companions proceed first to Mourzouk 
by the route of Migdal, not yet travelled by Europeans; after- 
wards from Mourzouk to Ghat, and thence through the country 
of the Souanieks to Aheer and Ughachy, where, on the frontiers 
of Soudan, they will await the termination of the rainy season 
in the tropics, which lasts fully three months, and during which 
all human labour is suspended. This season of fever terminated, 
Mr. Richardson and Drs. Barker and Overweg will proceed to 
Kanon and Tukkaton, the principal cities of Soudan and of the 
Fellentals empire. They will then turn eastward to Bornou, 
when they will explore the waters of Lake Tshad; and if any 
thing happens to the boat en route they will construct a new one, 
being well provided with tools and other boat building apparatus. 
The shores of the Tshad being explored, Drs, Barker and Over- 
weg will separate from Mr. Richardson, the two former proceed- 
ing farther east towards the Mountains of the Moon and the 
eastern coast of Africa, and the last returning north to the Medi- 
terranean on the old Bornou route. 

Mr. Richardson is expected to return to Tripoli in the course 
of a year and a half, but, of course, the period of the return of 
his companions cannot be brought within the same compass, nor 
even conjectured. 


19th. The trial of Professor John W. Webster, of Cambridge, 
for the murder of Dr. Parkman, took place at this date. At pages 
575-577 of this volume will be found, in the reports of the coun- 
cil of Massachusetts and the address of Governor Briggs, the 
principal outlines of this remarkable case. In the third volume 
we have given some account of his arrest. Chief Justice Shaw 
presided at his trial, and we believe that there has rarely occurred 
a trial, involving no political considerations nor party passsions, 
which was hung over with such intense interest by so many 
thousands as watched that of Prof. Webster. The professional! 
and social standing of the defendant as highly respectable. Born 
to wealth, nurtured in luxury, educated in the oldest and most 
eminent American university, whereof he in due time became 
a professor, after travelling extensively in foreign lands and 
bringing home a wife lovely and accomplished beyond most wo- 
men, holding his professorship without objection, though without 
distinguished ability or brilliant reputation, for many years past, 
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and rearing up a family of beautiful and admired daughters, ren- 

dered his house one of the most agreeable centres of social at- 

traction in Cambridge. He always maintained an unclouded re- 
putation and an enviable position, until the former was blasted 
by this terrible accusation of murder, and he was incarcerated 
among felons, and finally took his trial for the revolting crime of 
murdering one who had been his creditor, friend, and benefactor, 
and convicted of the atrocious deed.* 











29th. Storm on the English coast.—A very severe storm 
prevailed on the English coast on the 29th and 30th of March, 
which caused the loss of several hundred vessels and many lives. 








At Beaumaris, Wales, every vessel in the harbour was driven f: 
ashore, and the loss was greater than was ever before known. b 
The captain of one vessel and his wife were drowned, and their : 
bodies were found the next morning clasped together. Along the 





whole coast of Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and Northumbria, wrecks 
strew the beach, and it is estimated that at least five hundred 
persons perished during the storm, including those in the steamer 
Adelaide. 

At the same time a tornado of a most destructive and terrific 
character visited Nassau, N. P. 

During the whole of this morning the weather appeared threat- 
ening, the thunder being loud and almost incessant towards the 
south. About mid-day it became as dark as we ever recollect to 
have seen it. About one o’clock the tornado came up from the 
southwest, demolishing houses and walls and rooting up trees. 

In the southern suburbs of the island of New Providence, in- 
cluding Grant’s* Town, Delancy’s Town and Bain’s Town, there 
are known to have been six persons killed; seventy-four build- 
ings were totally destroyed, three were materially injured, and 
six slightly. 
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pril 2. The funeral of Hon. John C. Calhoun,t who died on 
the 31st ult., was solemnized at Washington. 

At twelve o’clock, the members of the House of Representa- 
tives, preceded by its officers, entered the chamber. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, President Taylor, and the cabinet, 
soon after entered, the occupants of the floor rising to receive 
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j * Dr. Webster has since confessed the crime, and submitted to the sentence of the 
law with great composure and resignation. The particulars of his execution, with an 
abstract of the case, will be found in the Chronicle of the next volume. ‘ 


t See obituary notice of Mr. Calhoun, at page 454 of this volume. 
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them. The president was conducted to a seat at the right of the 
vice president. The diplomatic corps, which was largely repre- 
sented, occupied seats near the centre of the chamber. Numerous 
officers of the army and navy, and many distinguished strangers, 
occupied the sofas in the lobbies. 

The pall-bearers were senators Mangum, Clay, Webster, Cass, 
King, and Berrien, and the remains were temporarily deposited 
in the congressional burying ground. 

They were subsequently ‘taken from the vault, and conveyed, 
by a joint committee of both houses of Congress, to Columbia, 
South Carolina. When the body arrived at Charleston, the cere- 
monies of reception were very impressive. There was an universal 
suspension of business, public and private, the banks, the insu- 
rance oifices, the counting houses, and stores of every description 
being closed. A larger number of persons appeared in procession 
than has been known to assemble in that place for a similar pur- 
pose, such was the universal desire to honour the obsequies of 
the lamented senator. Hundreds of citizens from various parts 
of the state visited the city, to view or participate in the ceremo- 
nies. On every side the tokens of sympathy and respect were 
visible. 

The Hungarian Refugees.—Information was received of the 
arrival at Burlington, lowa, of the distinguished exiles Ujhazi, 
late governor of Comorn, his family and friends, the sharers of 
his fortunes. They were welcomed to Iowa, their future home, 
by the mayor and council of Burlington. As the party passed 
through Chicaga, they were received by the mayor and autho- 
rities of that city. Ujhazi spoke substantially as follows: 

“You, Mr. Mayor, represent a glorious nation and glorious 
institutions, and not unknown to us, though far from the land of 
their nativity. 

‘‘Hungary and the Hungarians have felt the sympathizing 
kindness shown to the exiles from her land, and her sons will 
treasure it as their fairest remembrance. 

*‘We come to settle in the West, and by so doing, will prove 
to despots, that, though our all has been confiscated, and we 
exiled, we are not yet crushed. 

“ Liberty lives in the graves of Hungary, and will yet burst 
the cerements of the tomb, and bring life and resurrection to her 
people. 

‘“‘ Liberty, our idol, lives in the fair remembrance of us all, 
and though, having lost it at home, we hope for its enjoyment 
among the free and happy people with whom hereafter are to 
be our homes,”’ 
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4th. Indian massacre.—Accounts from Stillwater, Minesota, 
of this date, state that considerable excitement was occasioned at 
that place by an occurrence so common in the annals of the two 
powerful tribes of the Northwest, the Sioux and the Chippewas. 
On the previous Wednesday, about sunrise, a war party of 
Sioux, from the village of Little Crow and Red Wing, surprised 
a small encampment of Chippewas, on Apple river, Wisconsin, 
and killed and scalped fourteen of them, without loss or injury 
to the attacking party. They also took one boy prisoner. Few 
men were with the party of Chippewas, it being mostly com- 
posed of women and children engaged in making sugar. The 
fourteen killed comprised three men, three nearly grown boys, 
six females, women and children, and two male children. The 
attack was upon ground heretofore ceded by the Siowx to the 
government, but upon which, by treaty stipulation, they still 
have the privilege of hunting. The place is twenty or twenty-five 
miles northeast of Stillwater. 

On Thursday, the Sioux warriors appeared in the streets of 
Stillwater with the fresh scalps suspended on poles, and went 
through the scalp dance, in celebration of their victory, forming 
a circle round the Chippewa boy, their prisoner, and occasionally 
striking him on the face with their reeking trophies. The boy, 


we understand, has already been adopted into one of the fami- 
lies at Little Crow village. 

6th. Yellow fever.—This disease, in its most malignant form, 
was raging in all the South American ports. At Buenos Ayres 
more than 700 had died, and among them were several English- 
men and Americans of high standing. 


Fire and lightning.—Intelligence was received of a great 
conflagration that occurred at the city of Laguyra, in Venezuela. 
Before the flames could be subdued, the entire city, with the ex- 
ception of two houses, was consumed. The cathedral of Saragossa, 
in Spain, was struck by lightning, and took fire just at the mo- 
ment when the procession of the holy sacrament was coming out. 


9th. Outrages in Illinois —The Swedish colony, located in 
Henry county, suffered severely from the attacks of a mob of 
seventy men from the towns of Cambridge and Rock River, in 
the same county. The colony owns about 4000 acres of land, a 
church, a large four story brick dwelling house, two other brick 
houses, five frame buildings, and other smal! houses for store 
rooms; a wind mill, a flax machine, two saw mills, a grist mill, 
a steam flouring mill, and a large part of the land is improved. 

The mob demolished some of the houses, disfigured the church, 
discharged their guns, and ordered the inhabitants to leave, or 
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they would burn their dwellings. Some of them retired to St. 
Louis. The mob, it was stated, was headed by a man in search 
of his wife, who had left him. The Swedes hold to the doctrine 
of non-resistance, and offered no violence on their part. 


16th. Terrible disaster at “ngiers in France.—At eleven 
o’clock in the morning, a squadron of hussars, coming from 
Nantes, had crossed over the suspension bridge of the Basse 
Maine without any accident, although the wind blew very 
heavily from the west, and the river was much agitated. The 
last of the horses had scarcely crossed the bridge, when the head 
of the eolumn of the third battalion of the 11th light infantry ap- 
peared on the other side. Reiterated warnings were given to the 
troops to break into sections, as is usually done, but the rain fall- 
ing heavily at the time, it was disregarded, and the battalion ad- 
vanced in close column. The head of the battalion had reached 
the opposite side, the pioneers, the drummers, and a part of the 
band were off the bridge, when a horrible crash was heard; the 
cast iron columns of the right bank suddenly gave way, crush- 
ing beneath them the rear of the 4th company, which, with the 
flank company, had not entered on the bridge. To describe the 
frightful spectacle and the cries of despair which were raised 
is impossible; the scene at the bridges of Beresina can alone give 
an idea of it. The whole town rushed to the spot to give assist- 
ance. In spite of the storm which was raging, all the boats that 
could be got at were launched to pick up the soldiers in the 
river, and a great number who were clinging to the parapets of 
the bridge, or were kept afloat by their knapsacks, were imme- 
diately got out. The greater number of them were, however, 
found to be wounded by the bayonets or by the fragments of the 
bridge falling on them. 

From one bank to the other, the river was completely blocked 
up with the soldiers struggling to reach the shore. If the weather 
had been calm, the greater number of them would, in all proba- 
bility, have been saved. The wind, however, blew a perfect hur- 
ricane, and the waves were very rough. Masses of men might 
be seen clinging to each other, the waves every moment wash- 
ing away some of them until only one remained. Beams of wood, 
planks, and every article that could be laid hold of, were launched, 
to enable the men to keep themselves afloat until further assist- 
ance could arrive. 

The muster-roll had just been called over. Of the Ist, 2d, and 
3d companies, there only remained 14, 16, and 19 men, respect- 
ively. The number deficient amounts to 219, to which must be 
added 33 dead, and 30 wounded in the hospital, making the total 
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loss to the battalion 282. Fifteen thousand francs were voted by 
the national assembly to the survivors of the disaster and the 
families of the deceased. 


18th. Storms of pril.—At this date severe storms occurred 
both in Europe and America. The city of Dublin was visited 
with the most terrific storm, of thunder, lightning, and hail com- 
bined, ever remembered in Ireland, and, in its characteristics, 
perhaps hitherto unknown in those latitudes. Its phenomena 
were rather those peculiar to the sudden snow gales of the Bal- 
tic, the fatal Mediterranean white squall, or the disastrous and 
too often unforeseen and unprovided for West Indian hurricane. 
Passengers by the northern railway train state that the tempest 
raged fearfully all along the line, and that the town of Droghe- 
da has suffered severely from its effects. On a rough calculation 
it is estimated that £30,000 worth of glass has been destroyed in 
Dublin. 

Several trees were blown down. The two fine old elm trees 
in the Jawn near the statue, which have stood since the reign of 
Charles I., and contributed so much to beautify and ornament 
the building, were blown down by the violence of the storm, and 
in the space of a few minutes torn up by the roots and com- 
pletely riven asunder. Seven elm trees in the college park were 
prostrated. 

This gale, which appears to. have been a true whirlwind, first 
sprang up from the southeast, driving the hail before it impetu- 
ously. It then suddenly, and apparently in an instant, shifted to 
the point of the compass diametrically opposite, and blew with 
increased violence from the northwest. The noise about this time 
of the shifting of the wind was terrific, and arose (as is conjec- 
tured respecting similar tropical phenomena) from the confused 
conflict of hail in the air. The size of the hailstones, as well as 
the vehemence of the gale, appeared to be greater during the 
second phase of the storm than the first. Some of them were as 
large as grapeshot. 

In the United States, about the same time. a series of storms 
occurred in all parts of the country. In New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New York snow fell in many places to the depth 
of a foot. In Petersburgh, Va., and at St. Louis, Mo., it snowed 
almost all day. Texas was visited with hail storms very violent 
and doing much damage to the crops, for the hailstones are de- 
scribed to have been as large as hen’s eggs. At some places 
north the snow was two or three feet deep. At Chenango, N. 
Y., whilst the flakes were flying, several flashes of lightning 
were seen and loud peals of thunder were heard. The same 
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phenomenon was observed in Paterson, N. J. At Hoboken the 
snow storm was succeeded by a violent tornado, which did con- 
siderable damage. 

At the same time advices from Smyrna state that the greatest 
consternation prevailed in the city, in consequence of continuous 
shocks of earthquakes. Thousands of persons fled from their 
homes, and were lodged in the open air, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather, and others had taken refuge in the 
vessels lying in the harbour. The Greek church, the Armenian 
college, the Austrian consulate, and several mosques, were 
greatly injured, and part of the city has been thrown down; a 
large rocky mountain about four miles from the city has been 
rent; huge masses of rock have been dislodged, and in their fall 
have hurled down trees that have stood for centuries, and over- 
whelmed a part of the city. The river has been forced from its 
channel, and the water suddenly became brackish. All the hills 
surrounding the harbour are full of fissures. Prayers to Almighty 
God to arrest further evil are being put up in all the churches. 
It appears that the earthquake has traversed the whole of the 
Archipelago, and may be traced to the uttermost boundaries of 
Caramania. 


23d. Disasters to steamers.—The steamboat “ Belle of the 
West’”’ took fire near Warsaw, Ind., having on board 400 pas- 
sengers, and burnt with such rapidity that many lives were lost. 
It is believed that 80 persons perished, and a large number of 
horses on board were mostly all burned to death. 

The steamer “ Wayne,” with about 84 persons on board, blew 
up on Lake Erie, near Vermilion. Both the boilers exploded, 
and the wreck sunk in about fifteen minutes. From 35 to 40 
lives were lost. 


May. 


May ist. Expiosion at Benares, India.—A fleet of 35 go- 
vernment ordnance boats were imprudently moored off Raj 
Ghaut, in the heart of Benares: 21 of these had on board 3000 
copper barrels of gunpowder, containing 110 lbs. each ; the re- 
maining 14 being loaded with fieldpieces, shot and shells. The 
effect of the explosion that ensued was terrific. On shore every 
house and person within a certain range was either destroyed or 
severely injured; 1200 persons are ascertained to have been ta- 
ken out of the ruins, dead and wounded. The buildings for seve- 
ral hundred yards on the river were entirely destroyed, among 
them the begum’s palace. The crews of all the boats perished. 
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Fire in the city of Mezxico.—Thiscity was visited by a double 
calamity about this time. A hurricane at first raged with incon- 
ceivable fury, and when it was at its height a fire broke out. 
The violence of the wind carried the fire in every direction, and 
much property was destroyed. Many families were deprived 
of their homes, and the damage was estimated at $500,000. 


4th. Great fire-at San Francisco.—A most destructive fire 
occurred in this city, and burnt the very heart of it. Three blocks 
were consumed, and the loss has been set down at more than 
two millions. 


General Paez.—This distinguished man, ex-president of the 
republic of Venezuela, after being six months imprisoned, lett 
Cumana an exile, to seek in the United States of America a re- 
fuge and a home. His self-sacrificing efforts to terminate civil 
war and anarchy ; to suppress tyranny and oppression; to sus- 
tain the constitution and laws, and to establish a just and stable 
government, have won for him admiration among all intelligent 
men at home, and should secure him esteem among all who 
know how to appreciate true worth abroad. 

Gen. Paez, on his departure, bade farewell to his country in 
an address full of noble sentiments. He concluded by saying, 
that from the land of the immortal Washington, he should con- 
stantly direct his prayers to Heaven for the happiness of that 
country, which, for thirty-eight years, he had served with deci- 
sion and fidelity.* 


6th. Steamboat disasters——Two British steamers on Lake 
Erie came into collision, and one of them, which had on board 
250 soldiers, sunk in a few minutes. Thirty-nine persons were 
drowned. By an explosion on board a St. Louis steamboat, fifty 
persons were scalded, and some time afterwards the steamer 
Orion, of Glasgow, struck on a rock, and fifty lives were lost. 


7th. Gold from California.—Three steam ships arrived at 
New York: the Empire City, having on board $3,000,000 in 
gold, the Georgia, with $2,000,000, and the Cherokee, with 
$5,000,000. The accounts brought by these arrivals are, that the 
precious metals are inexhaustible in California, and that, in the 
opinion of the oldest miners, the same ground worked over last 
year will be found far more ‘productive this year; while at the 
same time additional and extensive districts are being opened, 
which will give profitable employment to hundreds of thousands 
for a generation to come. 


10th. Martinique.—The city of St. Pierre, in this island, was 


* He has since arrived in New York. 
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set on fire by the blacks, and one hundred houses burned. The 
white citizens were called out, and the insurgents subdued. 


Stony Point.—A Princeton paper states that “one day this 
week a boy picked up, while digging in a garden in Princeton, 
a Silver medal of large size, containing on the obverse a figure 
of Victory, standing on a rampart with a drawn sword in one 
hand, and a flagstaff in the other, with the colours under one 
foot, bearing the following legend and inscription : 

Virruris ET AupAcIZ Monum er Pramium 
D. De FLEuRY, EQUITIGALIO. 
Primo Super Mvros. 
Resp. AMERIC. D. D. 

On the reverse is a picture of Stony Point, with ships in front, 

with the following legend and inscription : 
AGeeEres Patupes Hostess victi 

Srony Pr. Expven. 

XV. JUL. MDCCLXXIX. 

The history of the capture of Stony Point informs us that Con- 
gress ordered “ three different medals to be struck, emblematica! 
of the action, and awarded respectively to Gen. Wayne, Col. 
DeFleury, and Col. Stewart.’? Wayne’s was gold, the others 
silver. This, then, is Col. DeFleury’s medal. 


18th. Riot at Panama.—In consequence of the arrest of a 
coloured boy by the American residents, on a charge of theft, 
the native population rose, and commenced an attack on them, 
which resulted in the death of a Mr. Sempler, of New York. 
The riot was with difficulty quelled. 


22d. The Franklin expedition.—The American vessels, the 
‘* Advance,”’ of 144 tons, and the “ Rescue,’”’ of 91 tons, under 
the command of Lieut. E. 8. DeHaven, of the U. S. navy, sailed 
from New York this day for the Arctic ocean, in search of Sir 
John Franklin. We have elsewhere stated that these vessels 
were purchased by the gene1ous munificence of Mr. Henry Grin- 
nell, a merchant of New York, and furnished with men and 
provisions for three years by the government. Mr. Silas E. Bur- 
rows is entitled to the credit of originating the American expedi- 
tion, and it was owing to his early and persevering efforts that 
Mr. Grinnell was induced to contribute to the object. We have 
seen the correspondence of Mr. Burrows with the government, 
and with others. The letters he received from Lady Franklin 
are very interesting. In our next volume we hope to be able to 
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present the facts, so as to do full justice to Mr. Burrows for the 
part which he has taken in this noble enterprise. 


Aerostation.—Mr. Bell, a medical gentlemen of London, has 
decidedly, and with the most complete success, achieved a new 
discovery in the science of aerostation, that of controlling, direct- 
ing, or steering a balloon. On Friday evening the appearance o! 
a balloon, of singular form, traversing the metropolis, occasioned 
some speculation as to whether the frail car, from its oscillating 
gyrations, contained an animate or inanimate aeronaut. The oc- 
cupant of the car was the gentlemen above mentioned, who ma- 
neuvred his barque through the realms of air with a dexterity 
that puts all his contemporaries in the shade. 

Subsequently, in Paris, a very remarkable ascension took 
place, which resulted unfortunately. M. M. Bixio and Barral, 
two scientific men of that city, determined to ascend to a height 
of seven miles, to ascertain the decrease of temperature and the 
density of the air, to make hygrometical and barometrical observ- 
ations, in short to complete the information which the ascensions 
of Gay Lussac many years ago left imperfect. The ascension 
took place at 10 A. M. 

The savans of Paris were present to witness the ascension 
The balloon was made with great care, but the net-work of cords 
that enveloped it was hastily made, and was too small, and the 
car had not been suspended sufliciently low. They ascended 
three and a half miles, when, owing to the dilation of the gas, 
the net was found too small to hold the balloon, which enveloped 
the car in its folds. They were obliged to cut a hole in it to dis- 
charge the gas, and the consequence was a rapid and fearfu! 
descent to the earth, at about twenty-two miles from Paris in 
a vineyard. The aeronauts were considerably bruised by the fal! 


JUNE. 


6th. New diving apparatus.—At the Brooklyn navy yard, au 
experiment was made with a machine, invented by Mr. W. 
Keunish, to descend to the bottom of rivers. Shortly after eleven 
o’clock, all being in readiness, Mr. Charles Tear, second mate of 
the packet ship West Point, entered the machine, and the cover 
was screwed down and made perfectly air-tight above him. It 
was then lowered some seventeen feet to the bed of the river, 
where it remained for upwards of one hour and ten minutes 
from the time it was lowered, the person within audibly making 
known to those above his wants and wishes during the whole 
time. It was then drawn up, and the cover removed, when the 
party immersed came out as fresh, as little affected, and as dry 
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as when he entered. He described what he saw at the bottom of 
the river, and said he felt not the least affected while in the ma- 
chine or at the bottom; that he could with the greatest ease have 
used a pick, crow-bar, or any other instrument, had it been ne- 
cessary; that if he had food and drink he thought he could have 
stopped there a week without the least difficulty. The machine 
is capable of containing four persons, so as to be able to work 
therein for several hours at a time. They can be so constructed 
as to contain ten or twenty men if necessary. 


17th. Terrible steamboat disaster—We have already re- 
corded several melancholy instances of the destruction of human 
life which have occurred within the present year by accidents to 
steamboats. The present instance is one of the most deplorable 
that has ever happened. The steamboat Griffith left Buffalo, on 
the 16th June, with 330 passengers, 255 of whom were German 
emigrants, and the next morning, about daylight, she took fire 
near the bulk-head; and it being found impossible to arrest the 
progress of the flames, the vessel was headed for the land. She 
struck on a sand-bar, and the passengers, to escape the fury of 
the fire, threw themselves overboard. It was supposed that 250 
perished. A gentleman who was on board, and escaped, thus 
writes: 

‘The water around the bows was now a mass of human beings, 
men, women, and children, hopelessly struggling for life. The 
boat was moving, but barely moving toward land; as I had no 
hope of being able to swim more than a few rods, I determined 
to let her carry me as far as possible. She soon, however, stopped, 
or at least the motion was scarcely perceptible. On the forward 
part, or bows of the lower deck, the mass of the people was im- 
mense; all crowded close forward, some madly plunging over, 
others throwing over their wives and children, and rapidly fo!- 
lowing them to almost certain death.”’ 


Cholera in the United States.—This fatal and dreaded disease 
made its appearance, during the past season, in some of the Wesi- 
ern towns, especially Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukie, Columbus. 
&c., but it does not seem to have spread over the West generally, 
nor to have invaded the village and rural population. The indi- 
cations are, that it has expended its force in most of the places 
which it visited, and a hope is now indulged that the disease 
will soon disappear from the Western country altogether. 


[The Chronicle of June will be continued in the next volume. ] 
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STATISTICS. 


ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY. 


On the 12th November, 1746, M. Le Monnier, the younger. 
read, before the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, a memoir 
detailing a series of experiments which he had then recently made, 
in order to test objections which he entertained to some of M. 
DuFaye’s doctrines in electricity. These experiments prove— 

Ist. That the electric discharge could be transmitted through 
metallic circuits of great length; 

2d. That he was the first who demonstrated that static or ma- 
chine electricity could be passed through or over large bodies of 
water; and 

3d. That he was the first who endeavoured to ascertain the 
velocity with which electricity passes through the circuit. 

The experiments of Dr. William Watson, in reference to th: 
conductibility of water and the velocity of electricity, were mad 
in 1747. 

Many experiments were very carefully and skilfully made, a 
the same time, to deduce the velocity of electricity, by noting th 
time which elapsed from observing the electric shock and th: 
flash of a gun till the report was heard—a very rude method, it 
must be admitted. The general conclusion of the observers, how- 
ever, appears to have been, “that, by comparing the respectiv: 
velocities of electricity and sound, that of electricity, in any dis- 
tance yet experienced, is nearly instantaneous.”’ It may be added, 
that a similar set of experiments on the velocity of electricity 
were carried out on the 5th of August, 1748, by some of the 
gentlemen who had assisted Dr. Watson, when the experimenters 
‘were fully satisfied, that through the whole length of the wire. 
being 12,276 feet, the velocity of electricity was instantaneous.’ 
See Philosophical Transactions, Martyn’s Abridgment, vol. 10, 
p. 347. 

Our own Franklin, whose researches furnished so much and 
such valuable material for the structure of electricity, and whose 
beautifully simple theory gave it form and style—whose brilliant 
discoveries were made but to benefit his kind—Franklin seems 
to have been long and familiarly acquainted with the most of 
these facts; for, in a letter to his English friend, Peter Colinson, 
esq., written at Philadelphia, in 1748, he gives a very interest- 
ing detail of the amusing manner in which they were to be ap- 
plied at an electrical feast to be held on the Schuylkill, as a pro- 
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per termination, for the season, of the labours of himself and his 
brother electricians. 

Luigi Galvani, professor of anatomy at Bologna, observed that 
a current from an electrical machine passing through a dead frog 
would cause muscular contractions. He observed, also, that when 
the nerve and the muscle were connected by a metal, the con- 
tractions occurred in the same manner as they had done under 
the influence of the current. Galvani explained this, by assuming, 
in aecordance with his favourite theory, that the surface of the 
muscle was in one kind of electrical state, whilst the nerve was 
in the opposite; that the metal connecting them, playing the part 
of a discharging rod, produced the electrical equilibrium, the 
same as in the discharge of a Leyden jar, and the muscular con- 
tractions were the consequence. This hypothesis, however plau- 
sible it might be, was not received by scientific men generally. 

Alexander Volta, then professor of natural philosophy in the 
University of Pavia, who had carefully repeated and extended 
the experiments of Galvani, declared it to be untenable. He 
proved that it was necessary to use two different metals to pro- 
duce contraction; that the contact of heterogeneous metals deve- 
lop electricity, and it was to the electricity thus produced, and 
not the electrical state of the nerve and the muscle, that the con- 
tractions were due. In support of his views, he undertook a se- 
ries of experiments on the electricity excited by the simple con- 


tact of different metals, which finally led him to the discovery of 


the apparatus known as Volta’s pile. It may not be out of place 
to give a general idea of the principle and action of the pile; as it 
was the germ @f the battery (improved by Professor Grove) now 
used as the electrometor on all telegraphic lines. As the simple 
contact of a single pair of metallic plates, one of silver and one 
of zinc, will develop a certain quantity of electricity, it is plain 
that the effect will increase, in some manner, with the increase 
of the number of metallic pairs. This is the principle: Now if we 
pile up a number of zine and silver discs, taking care that the 
zine and silver regularly alternate in the series, and if we place 
between each pair a wet cloth, we form an apparatus embodying 
and multiplying the principle: if the extreme discs of each pile, 
composed of a sufficient number of pairs, be touched by moistened 
hands, a shock will be received; and when wires attached to them 
are made to touch and separate, sparks will be seen. Such is the 
apparatus of which Volta communicated a description to the 
Royal Society, in a letter dated Como, 20th March, 1800. See 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1800, page 403. 

The most effective battery is that of Grove, and the only one 
now used on telegraphic lines. 
It was proposed, in a memoir read before the French Academy 
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on the 15th of April, 1839, and immediately adopted wherever 
constancy and energy in the Voltaic current are required. The 
most valuable characteristics of the Grove battery, which make 
it unequalled as a hydro-electrometor for telegraphic communica- 
tion, are— 

Ist. The uniform character of its current. 

2d. The great energy of the current produced by a few pairs. 

The first philosopher who demonstrated that Voltaic electricity 
could be conducted by the earth, and to use a ground circuit for 
this kind of electricity, was Dr. Joseph Henry. He made the 
experiment, in illustration of his lectures on the electro-magnetic 
telegraph, shortly after becoming professor at Princeton college. 
He is also said to have been the first who demonstrated the ap- 
plication of electricity as a motive power to machinery. 

The effects of lightning on steel implements and the mariners’ 
compass—inducing magnetic qualities in the former, and chang- 
ing or destroying the poles of the latter—had long been known, 
and had led to a vague notion that there was some analogy be- 
tween electricity and magnetism. 

To approximate a judgment on the point, the Electoral Aca- 
demy of Bavaria, in the year 1774, proposed the following, as a 
prize question: “Is there a real and physical analogy between 
electric and magnetic forces,’ &c. See Roget’s Electricity, 1832, 
Part Electro-Magnetism, p. 1—which in fact offered a new field 
for research. From this time much industry and ingenuity were 
expended on the question; but nothing approaching a satisfac- 
tory solution appeared till John Christian Oersted, professor of 
philosopy in the University of Copenhagen, announced his great 
discovery of electro-magnetism, in a Latin communication, dated 
Copenhagen, July 21, 1820, addressed to Dr. Thomas Thomp- 
son, editor of the Annals of Philosophy. The communication 
was translated, and published in the “Annals,” from which it 
appears that the discovery was made in the year 1819, and ex- 
perimentally illustrated by Oersted before his class at the univer- 
sity, in his lectures on electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, 
during the winter of 1819-20. See Thompson’s Annals of Philo- 
sophy, vol. 16, p. 273. 

The announcement of this discovery created the most intense 
excitement amongst the learned of both hemispheres. The letter 
was immediately translated and republished in all the languages 
of Europe. Oersted’s experiments were eagerly repeated, varied 
and extended, and gave birth to a series of discoveries as won- 
derful and interesting as they were novel. No science, perhaps, 
can boast of that rapid development which electro-magnetism 
exhibited at the very dawning of its existence. In the catalogue 
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of names distinguished for early and successful research in the 
new science, may be mentioned more particularly the names of 
Ampere, Arago, Biot, Davy, Henry, Hare, Schweiger and Stur- 
geon; and as it may tend to throw some light on the details of 
the subject now under consideration, it may not be improper to 
present, after a proper reference to Oersted, a summary of such 
discoveries as are more immediately connected with the intro- 
duction of the electro-magnetic telegraph. Suppose a magnetic 
needle, such as that of the surveying compass, properly poised on 
its pivot, to be at rest in the magnetic meridian, and that a wire 
be arranged over and parallel to this needle and in the same ver- 
tical plane—if, now, the ends of the wire be made to communi- 
cate respectively with the poles of a Voltaic battery the needle 
will be deflected. If the current be made to pass along the wire 
from north to south, the north end of the needle will point 
towards the east. If the current be made to pass from south 
to north, the same end of the needle will point to the west. 
Again: if the wire be placed wnder the needle, the deflec- 
tions will, other things the same, be the reverse of what they 
were when the wire was over the needle. Suppose the wire to 
be placed vertically in the magnetic meridian and near either 
pole of the needle, then, if the current be made to descend, the 
pole will move to the west. If the current be reversed, the pole 
will point to the east. These are the principal features of Oer- 
sted’s discovery. See Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, vol. 16, 
p. 273, et seq. 

These effects of the wire on the needle suggested the idea that 
the wire, whilst the current was passing through it, was itself 
magnetic. Arago and Davy proved this to be the fact, nearly 
about the same time and by the same test, viz: by iron-filings 
brought near the wire, by which they were immediately at- 
tracted, and to which they adhered until the circuit was broken, 
when they immediately fell off. Arago’s experiment was made 
about the 25th September, 1820; that of Davy on the 12th No- 
vember, 1820. See Phil. Trans. for 1820, p. 7, and Encyclopedia 
Britannica, vol. 21, p. 686. 

It was reserved for Sturgeon, afterwards editor of the Annals 
of Electricity, to be the first to exhibit the great magnetic power 
which could be developed in soft iron by the inductive influence 
of the current; and to him the honour is due of having produced 
early in 1825, after numerous experiments, the first electro-mag- 
nets, both of the straight-bar and horse-shoe forms. They were 
formed of soft iron rods, about a half inch in diameter and sur- 
rounded by a single copper wire, wound spirally, once, from pole 
to pole. In relation to their lifting power, Sturgeon states, that 
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“an electro-magnet of the above description, weighing three 
ounces, furnished with one coil of wire, supported fourteen 
pounds.’’ See Annals of Electricity, vol. 10, pp. 222-3. 

P Dr. G. Moli, professor of natural philosophy in the University 

of Utrecht, saw, when in England, in 1828, one of Sturgeon’s 

electro-magnets. After an exhibition of its powers, concluding 

that the degree of magnetism depended mainly on the quantity 

of the current, he supposed that it might be increased by an in- 

: crease of battery. In accordance with this view, he constructed 
various apparatus, till he obtained a lifting power of one hundred 
and fifty-four pounds. 

Professor Joseph Henry, now of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, was engaged about this time, viz: 1828, in pur- 
suits of the same kind. He produced a magnet, however, of im- 
mensely superior power, which sustained, under one modification 
of its peculiar arrangements, the weight of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds, whilst under another, the least weight supported 
was one hundred and forty-five pounds. This will appear more 
extraordinary, after what has been said, when the dimensions of 
the iron and the active surface of the battery are considered in 
relation to those belonging to Moli’s apparatus. Henry’s horse- 
shoe was made of a bar of soft iron two inches square, hammered 
on the edges, twenty inches long, and, when bent into form, was 

only nine and a half inches high. The battery employed in the 

experiment, when the greatest weight was sustained, had just 

one square foot of zinc surface; and in the case when the weight 
supported was only one hundred and forty-five pounds, the active 
surface of the pair was only four-fifths of a square foot. 

That Professor Henry’s mode of making electro-magnets is 
properly valued abroad, is made sufficiently evident by the fol- 
lowing deserved notice from the pen of Mr. Sturgeon himself, 
who, after alluding to his own discovery of the electro-magnet, 
thus alludes to the professor: “‘ The subsequent improved plan of 
Professor Henry, of raising the magnetic action of soft iron, de- 
veloped new and inexhaustible sources of force, which appeared 
easily and extensively available as a mechanical agent; and it 
is to the ingenious American philosopher, above named, that we 
are indebted for the first form of a working model of an engine 
upon the principle of a reciprocating polarity of soft iron by elec- 

tro dynamical agency.”’ Sturgeon’s Annals, vol. 3, p. 429. 












































ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


It appears that the first telegraph proposed to be operated by 
common electricity, was that of Le Sage, of Geneva, in 1774. 
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Muller’s Physics, American edition, p. 459. Several others were 
proposed from that time till 1816, but none are known to have 
been practically applied. 

There were two telegraphs proposed soon after the discovery 
of the decomposing power of the Voltaic current. The first, by 
the German, Sommering, in the year 1807, whose plan was to 
make signals by the decomposition of water. See Sturgeon’s 
Annals, vol. 3., p. 447. The other was suggested on the same 
principle by Dr. John Redman Cox, of Philadelphia, Penn. See 
Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, vol. 7, p. 162. 

The first electro-magnetic telegraph was proposed by the ce- 
ebrated Ampére, in a report which he made to the Academy of 
Sciences in 1820, and is chiefly remarkable for being the tele- 
zraph for which a finger-key or stop was first devised. The Ed- 
nburgh Philosophical Journal, vol. 4, thus speaks of it:—“ Am- 
pére’s electro-magnetic telegraph. In the curious memoir of Mr. 
Ampére, of which we have already given an account, he pro- 
poses to construct a telegraph, by using as many conducting 
wires and magnetic needles as there are letters. By placing each 
letter on a different needle, he establishes, by means of the pile 
placed far from the needles, an alternate communication betwixt 
its two extremities and those of each conductor, and this forms a 
sort of telegraph fitted for writing all the details which one may 
wish to transmit, through any obstacle, to a person who is charged 
with observing the letters placed on the needles. By placing on 
the pile a row of stops, which would carry the same letters, and 
establish communication by their descent, this method of corres- 
pondence might be made both rapid and easy.”’— Moss. 


| We shall follow out this part of the subject more at length in a fu- 
ture article on the electro-magnetic telegraph. | 





THE COPYING ELECTRO-TELEGRAPH. 


The specification of the invention, by means of which a letter 
written in London may be copied verbatim et literatim in Liv- 
erpool, discloses the means by which this is to be accomplished. 
Wonderful as it seems, to have the power to produce a /fac- 
simile of writing instantaneously at any distance, the mode of 
operation is extremely simple. The writing materials consist of 
tinfoil, varnish, and a quill pen. The letter thus written is ap- 
plied to a cylinder; a metal style or point presses on the writing 
as the cylinder revolves; and the point being attached to a screw, 
it moves gradually along from one end of the cylinder to the 
other. The thread of the screw is sufiiciently fine for the point to 
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traverse six or seven times over each line of writing before it 
passes by the revolution of the cylinder to the next. The point is 
connected with one pole of a Voltaic battery, and the cylinder is 
connected with the other pole, so that the electric current may 
pass from the former to the latter; but as varnish is a non- 
conductor of electricity, the circuit is interrupted whenever the 
point presses on the varnish writing. The distant telegraphic in- 
strument is an exact counterpart of the one that transmits; but, 
in place of the tinfoil, paper, moistened with a solution readily 
decomposed by electricity, is applied to the cylinder. Thus the 
electric current transmitted through the ordinary telegraphic 
wires is made to pass from the metal points to the cylinders of 
the two instruments, through the interposed moistened paper on 
one, and through the tinfoil on the other. When the metal point 
of the transmitting instrument is pressing on the bare tinfoil, the 
electric circuit is completed through the paper on the distant 
cylinder, and by the decomposition of the solution a mark i 

made; when the point is pressing on the varnish, the circuit is 
interrupted and the marking ceases. In this manner, the point of 
the transmitting instrument, by passing several times over each 
line in different parts from the top to the bottom, produces an 
exact copy of the forms of the letters; the writing appearing pale 

coloured on a dark blue ground, consisting of numerous lines 
made spirally round the cylinder. 

It is essential to the correct working of the instruments, that they 
should rotate exactly together, and this Mr. Bakewell has accom- 
plished by the regulating power of electro-magnets brought into 
action at regular intervals by means of pendulums. By means of 
a guide-line the operator at the copying station can tell with ac- 
curacy whether his instrument is moving faster or slower than 
the other, and thus regulate the pendulum. Cylinders six inches 
in diameter may be regulated to revolve thirty times in a minute, 
and produce distinct copies of writing. The rate of copying gives 
400 letters per minute with a single wire, and with two wires and 
two points that number would be doubled.—London Spectator. 





SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 


A gentleman by the name of Brett, has obtained from the 
French government the authorization to establish an electric te- 
legraph between Calais and Boulogne, which, crossing the chan- 
nel under the water, will go to Dover, on the coast of England. 
The arrangement entered into guarantees certain advantages to 
the French government, and leaves all the expense to Mr. Brett, 
securing him, however, a privilege for ten years, in case the ex- 
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periment should succeed. The work must be terminated by the 
ist of September, 1850, at the latest.* 

Experiments to test the practicability of effecting an electric 
communication beneath the surface of the ocean, for considera- 
ble distances, have recently been made at the harbour of Folk- 
stone, England. Upwards of two miles of wire, coated with 
gutta-percha, were submerged in the sea, along the mouth of the 
harbour." One end of the wire was connected with a telegraphic 
instrument on the deck of a steamer, and the other end with a 
wire communicating with the London telegraph. Messages were 
sent back and forth with no greater difficulty than with the or- 
dinary wires on land. The insulation effected by gutta-percha is, 
no doubt, most perfect. The experiments of Faraday have shown 
that it is one of the most perfect electrical insulations with which 
we are acquainted. How far it may be acted upon by the chlo- 
rine, iodine, &c., contained in sea waters, is a question which has 
not yet been solved. 

The wire used in this experiment was, when covered with 
gutta-percha, about a quarter of an inch in diameter; but this is 
much smaller than that which it is proposed to stretch across the 
channel, It is believed that the kind of wire proper to be used is 
the twisted iron wire, coated so thickly with gutta-percha as to 
be nearly three-quarters of an inch in diameter. In order to 
guard against interruption, such as would be liable to arise from 
the fracture of the wire, it is proposed to stretch two or three 
lines across the channel, in different places, at such distances 
from each other as to render it improbable that all would be 
broken the same day. In the event of one being fractured, a 
repair could be easily effected in a short time, by means of 
steamers, kept continually in readiness, on both sides of the 
channel, for fishing up and discovering the broken wire. The im- 
mense business of a line of telegraph between London and Paris 
would, it is thought, justify a much greater expense than is in- 
volved in the arrangement indicated. 





ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AS A MOTIVE POWER. 
Very recently, in the senate of the United States, Mr. Benton made 
the following communication: 


Mr. President,—The senate will recollect that, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, I presented a memorial from Dr. Charles G. 
Page, setting forth “that he had discovered a mode of applying 
electro-magnetic power to the purposes of navigation and loco- 


* The latest accounts state that the wires are about to be laid. 
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motion, and as a general substitute for the dangerous agency of 
steam,”’ and that an appropriation of twenty thousand dollars 
had been made to enable him to test his discovery by practical! 
experiments. These experiments have been made, and Dr. Page 
deems it his duty to communicate these results to Congress and 
the country, and to do it in a manner more satisfactory than by 
a mere written report to Congress. For this purpose he proposed 
to exhibit the result of his experiments, and illustrate them by 
remarks and explanation; and, as the most suitable place, and 
at a time most convenient to the members of Congress, officers 
of the government, and the citizens, will exhibit his experiments 
at the Smithsonian Institution, in this city, to-morrow evening, 
Saturday, commencing at a quarter before six o’clock. 

The practical question which has occupied Dr. Page, is the 
question of cost—moneyed cost—of producing this power. Its 
capacity and applicability had been previously established—its 
capacity unlimited—its applicability convenient and safe. But 
the great question of cost remained, and that has been deemed 
too great to admit of its use in the business operations of the 
country. In Europe the cost has been held to be fifty times 
greater than the cost of producing steam. Dr. Page, in a written 
communication now in my hands, says that he produces this 
power at a less cost than steam can be produced. His words are: 

“ With the same size of battery, and much less cost, I am ena- 
bled now to exert a force of six hundred pounds, where, little 
more than a year ago, I obtained a force of only fifty pounds. 
With a consumption of two and a half pounds of zinc, I now 
produce one horse power for twenty-four hours. This is nearly 
as cheap as the cheapest steam engine in the world, and much 
cheaper than steam under some conditions.’’ 

Supposing Dr. Page to be right in this statement of the present 
cost of producing the electro-magnetic power, the hitherto insu- 
perable objection to its use as a propelling power is entirely ob- 
viated, and the cost actually converted into a consideration in its 
favour. It is now cheaper, and must become more so, when the 
demand for zine shall occasion that to be brought into market 
which is now thrown away, as a refuse of lead ore, in the vast 
lead mines of Missouri and the Upper Mississippi. Dr. Page now 
gives eight cents a pound for the zinc which he uses: when a 
large demand is created for it, it may be furnished for much less, 
and at the same time open a market for an article now thrown 
away. 

So much for comparative cost—the electro-magnetic power 
becoming an economy—a moneyed economy—in its production. 
But how many economies will follow from its use? Dr. Page 
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enumerates them, putting at their head, and justly, the economy 
of human life, now so deplorably wasted by the dangers incident 
to the use of steam. All danger from explosion, and the main 
cause of danger from conflagration, will be avoided—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished by every human being. Other 
economies are thus stated. In navigation—saving room in the 
vessel, the engine and battery requiring but little space, and the 
fuel very compact compared to coal—doing away with chimneys, 
smoke-stacks, and their cumbrous fixtures—instantaneous com- 
municability of the full power, so important in changing course 
and avoiding collision—capacity to run a blockade, making no 
noise and showing no light, except at pleasure—simplicity in the 


construction of vessels—diminution of insurance from absence of 


danger from explosions and conflagrations, and less danger from 
collisions. In land carriage—no stoppages to take in wood and 
water, and saving the expense of all structures and attendance 
for such purposes, one charge of the battery being sufficient for 
twenty-four hours, or more—no danger to cars or property from 
fires—diminution of insurance from absence of danger from fire 
—comfort to passengers in freedom from smoke, sparks, and 


ashes—safe entrance into towns and cities from the absence of 


all the annoyances and dangers which result from the use of 


steam. Such are some of the economies claimed by Dr. Page, of 


which, one alone, that of human life, would give an immeasu- 
rable preponderance to this power over that of steam, if the cost 
of its production should be made near equal, much more if it 
should be made cheaper than steam, as Dr. Page avers it can be. 
All these points will be illustrated to-morrow evening, when Dr. 
Page will run a circular saw, driven by an electro-magnetic bat- 
tery of five horse power, and will exemplify in practical experi- 
ment all the advantages and capabilities which he has claimed 
for this new power. 


Subsequently Professor Page, in a course of lectures delivered before 
the Smithsonian Institution, stated that there was no longer any doubts 
of the application of the electro-magnetic power as a substitute for 
steam. The National Intelligencer thus describes one of his lectures: 


He exhibited the most imposing experiments ever witnessed 
in this branch of science. An immense bar of iron, weighing one 
hundred and sixty pounds, was made to spring up by magnetic 
action, and to move rapidly up and down, dancing like a feather 
in the air, without any visible support. The force operating upon 
this bar he stated to average three hundred pounds through ten 
inches of its motion. He said he could raise this bar one hundred 
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feet as readily as through ten inches, and he expected no diffi- 
culty in doing the same with a bar weighing one ton, or a hun- 
dred tons. He could make a pile-driver or a forge-hammer with 
great simplicity, and could make an engine with a stroke of six, 
twelve, twenty, or any number of feet. 

The most beautiful experiment we ever witnessed was the 
loud sound and brilliant flash from the galvanic spark, when pro- 
duced near a certain point in his great magnet. Each snap was 
as loud as a pistol; and when he produced the same spark at a 
little distance from this point, it made no noise at all. This recent 
discovery he stated to have a practical bearing upon the con- 
struction of an electro-magnetic engine. Truly, a great power 
is here; and where is the limit to it? 

He then exhibited his engine, of between four and five horse 
power, operated by a battery contained within a space of three 
cubic feet. It looked very unlike a magnetic machine. It was a 
reciprocating engine of two feet stroke, and the whole engine 
and battery weighed about one ton. When the power was thrown 
on by the motion of a lever, the engine started off magnificently, 
making one hundred and fourteen strokes per minute; though, 
when it drove a circular saw ten inches in diameter, sawing up 
boards an inch and a quarter thick into laths, the engine made 
but about eighty strokes per minute. There was great anxiety 
on the part of the spectators to obtain specimens of these laths, 
to preserve as trophies of this great mechanical triumph. The 
force operating upon his magnetic cylinder throughout the whole 
motion of two feet, was stated to be six hundred pounds when 
the engine was moving very slowly; but he had not been able 
to ascertain what the force was when the engine was running 
at a working speed, though it was considerably less. The most 
important and interesting point, however, is the expense of the 
power. Professor Page stated that he had reduced the cost so far 
that it was less than steam under many and most conditions, 
though not so low as the cheapest steam engines. With all the 
imperfections of the engine, the consumption of three pounds of 
zine per day would produce one horse power. The larger his 
engines (contrary to what has been known before) the greater 
the economy. Professor Page was himself surprised at the result. 
There were yet practical difficulties to be overcome; the battery 
had yet to be improved; and it remained yet to try the experi- 
ment on a grander scale, to make a power of one hundred horse, 
or more. 

Truly the age is fraught with wonders; and we can now look 
forward with certainty to the time when coal will be put to bet- 
ter uses than to burn, scald, and destroy. 
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RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


[At page 393 of the 2d volume of the Register, will be found an ac- 
count of the origin of these institutions. We now give the operations 
of the past year.| “ 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


The number of new auxiliaries formed is 64; most of them in 
the Western states and territories. 

The receipts of the year, from all sources, have been $284,- 
614.84: about one-third as donations. 

The number of Bibles and Testaments issued in the same time 
633,395. These books have been distributed in every state and 
territory of the Union; in the West Indies, in Spanish and Portu- 
guese America, in Canada and New Brunswick; among seamen, 
boatmen, immigrants, hospitals, prisons, Jews and Gentiles, Pro- 
testants and Romanists, white men, red men, and coloured men; 
indeed among all who were in need, and could be reached. 

A New Testament, with Spanish and English in parallel col- 
umns, has been prepared; also the book of Genesis in Grebo for 
West Africa, and the book of Acts for an Indian tribe in South 
America. 

The number of agents employed has been thirty, including 
two in Texas, one in California, and one in the West Indies. 

Besides the grants of books from the depository, moneys have 
been sent for making the same in France, Turkey, Syria, Persia, 
at Bombay, Madras, Ceylon, and Lodiana, in India; also in 
China, in South Africa, and the Sandwich Islands. The whole 
amount of these payments is $17,900; and there is still voted, 
but not yet paid, nearly the same amount. 

The board consider that the year, on the whole, has been 
highly successful, and that prospects for future distributions were 
never better. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


It appeared, from a view of the plans and operations of the 
society, which was submitted to the annual meeting, that, during 
the forty-five years of its existence, the society had put into cir- 
culation nearly 22,000,000 copies of the Scriptures, either in 
whole or in part, and its expenditure for this purpose had ex- 
ceeded £3,500,000 sterling. The receipts for the past year, alone, 


had amounted to £9593 3s. 1d., arising from the usual sources of 


donations, annual subscriptions, sales, and legacies; the pay- 
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ments during the same period having been £88,831 1s. 2d., and 
its engagements had exceeded £67,000. There had been issued 
from its depositories, at home and abroad, within the same year 
no fewer than 1,107,518 copies; and if the aggregate issues of for- 
eign Bible societies were added to those of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, the grand total would amount to more than 
36,000,000 copies of the entire Bible or New Testament, or in- 
tegral portions thereof, in different languages. The society had 
promoted the distribution of printing, or translation of the Sa- 
cred volume, in whole or in part, directly in eighty-one, and in- 
directly in fifty-nine languages or dialects. Within the United 
kingdom, there were no fewer than 3217 auxiliary branches or 
associations, and 525 in the British colonies and their dependen- 
cies, There were also more than fifty principal foreign societies, 
with their respective branches, spreading their salutary influence 
over the states of Europe, all more or less effective in the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures. 





In connection with these operations for the distribution of the Bible, 
our readers may desire to have the following account of the proceedings 
of the late Baptist convention, held in Rhode Island, in relation to a 
new version of the Bible. 


The most engrossing matter which engaged the attention of 
the convention, in the afternoon, was the following preamble 
and resolution, offered by Professor Caswell, of Brown Uni- 
versity : 

Whereas, this convention has learned with deep regret that 
some of the officers and friends of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society have it in contemplation to publish, under the 
auspices of said society, a revised, and so-called improved trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures—therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this convention, such pub- 
lication is uncalled for, and eminently inexpedient, and, under 
existing circumstances, could not but be productive of harm to 
the best interests of religion throughout our churches. 

The resolution was seconded by Rev. Henry Jackson, and 
passed with great unanimity. 

In offering this resolution, Prof. Caswell said, he did not claim 
that our English translation of the Scriptures is in all respects 
perfect. But all are agreed that it is a translation of eminent 
excellence 

Prof. Gammell thought the leaders in this movement for an 
amended version of the Bible had overlooked the difficulty which 
always lies in the way of changing a language. Of this we had 
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proof conclusive in the recent strugglesin Europe. Were it submit- 
ted to us whether we would exchange our language for that of 
another nation, this would be the last thing that we should sur- 
render. Who desires to have the form, so often heard by lake 
and river, “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost,’’ changed to “I immerse thee !”’ &c. 

Dr. Wayland inquired of Prof. G. whether it is not well un- 
derstood that the present English version of the Bible is the best 
ever made, and equalled by no version in any other language ? 
Who replied, that such had always been his understanding of 
the merits of the existing version. 





THE BISHOP WHITE PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY. 


On the evening of Whitsun Tuesday, this society celebrated 
its 17th Anniversary in St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, the 
bishop presiding. 

From the annual report, it appeared that the society has re- 
ceived, during the past year, $2050.99, and expended $2038.19. 
Five thousand one hundred and thirty- -five prayer books have 
been distributed, besides two thousand five hundred copies given 
to different bishops, in accordance with the special resolution 
adopted last year. 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


There has been an increase in the amount of donations, and 
also in the amount of sales, and of the circulation of the society’s 
publications. Seventy-three new publications, in English, Ger- 
man, Danish, and Italian, have been added to the list the past 
year. Twenty-eight of these are volumes. The whole number 
of publications now on the list is 1528, of which 284 are volumes 
of larger or smaller size. The number now sanctioned for pub- 
lication in foreign languages, and published by aid of the society 
in foreign lands, is 2490, in about 110 languages and dialects, of 
which 207 are volumes. 

Circulated during the year 939,602 volumes, 7,897,792 pub- 
lications, 280,697,500 pages, exceeding the circulation of any 
previous year by 46,288,200 pages. Total since the formation 
of the society, 5,681,123 volumes, 111,989,195 publications, 
2,507,102,789 pages. Illustrated Family Christian Almanac for 
1850, 320,000. American Messenger, in English, 160,000, in 
German, 12,000 monthly. 

Receipts of the year, in donations, $105,894.80; for sales, 
$202,371.92 ; balance in the treasury last year, $157.06 ; total, 
$308,423.78. 
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Expenditures for paper, printing, binding, engraving, trans- 
lating, copy-right, preparing Christian Almanac, and articles for 
American Messenger, $172,275.25; for presses and machinery, 
$7070 ; for colportage, $66,274.19 ; remitted to foreign and pa- 
gan lands, $15,000; refunded to building account, $7676.81 ; 
other expenditures, as per items in treasurer’s report, $40,- 
017.30; total, $308,313.55; balance in the treasury, $110.23. 

Colportage.—Including 131 students from 29 different colleges 
or seminaries for their vacations, and 57 for the foreign immi- 
grant population, 508 colporteurs have been employed for the 
whole, or part of the year, as follows: Vt. 4, R. I. 2, Conn. 6, 
N. Y. 80, N. J. 8, Pa. 65, Del. 1, Md. 18, Va. 49, N. C. 12, S. 
C. 9, Ga. 24, Fla. 1, Ala. 11, La. 10, Texas 5, Ark. 2, Miss. 4, 
Tenn. 21, Ky. 13, Ohio 56, Ia. 23, Ill. 2, Mo. 16, Wis. 10, Iowa 
4, Mich. 13, Minnesota 1, Canada 2, Mexico 3, California 1. 
Fifty colporteurs, not included among these, have also performed 
more or less labour during the year. The whole number in com- 
mission, April 1, was 324. Colporteurs have visited 428,339 
families ; conversed with 217,583 families; addressed public 
meetings, or held prayer-meetings, to the number of 12,223 ; 
sold 417,939 books; granted to the destitute 113,891 books; and 
distributed 12,700 Bibles and Testaments furnished by Bible so- 
cieties. 

Foreign and pagan lands.—For Toulouse $300, Paris Tract 
Society $500, Strasburg $100, Baptist mission in France $300, 
Belgium $200, Italy, through the Italian Society at Geneva, 
$500, Hungary $200, Bremen, for Baxter’s Call or Pilgrim’s 
Progress, $100, Hamburg, American Baptist mission, $700, 
Lower Saxony Tract Society $200, Denmark $100, Sweden 
$100, Russia $500, Greece Protestant Episcopal mission $200, 
Board of Commissioners $300, Armenians $1000, Syria $500, 
Nestorians $600, Bombay $500, Madras $1200, Ceylon $900, 
Teloogoos, Lutheran mission, $100, Baptist mission, $300, Orissa 
$200, North India mission $2000, Assam $200, Siam Baptist 
mission $300, General Assembly’s board $400, China, Canton, 
board of commissioners $800, Southern Baptist board $100, 
Hong Kong $300, Ningpo, General Assembly’s mission, $300, 
Baptist mission $100, Shanghai, Southern Baptist mission, $200, 
Sandwich Islands $700; total $15,000. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 


The annual report of the secretary presents, upon the whole, 
a favourable view of the cause. The year has been one of unu- 
sual trial, through the cholera delusion or brandy preventive; 
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yet the cause has not been so materially injured as was feared. 
Ministerial and religious action have been greater and better than 
usual. The risings and upheavings of society against the mon- 
ster evil, the traflic, especially in its legalized forms, have done 
much to break its power. In Vermont has been a victory, in a 
vote of the people. In Massachusetts the popular branch of the 
legislature have framed, by an overwhelming majority, a most 
stringent statute. Not a county in the state now grants license. 
The report of the New York legislature is a document which 
should find a place in every family, and must prepare the people 
for bold and decisive action. At the West is a general rising of 
the friends of the cause. The Wisconsin law has been made 
even more stringent by the legislature, and is affording good pro- 
tection to the people. Father Mathew’s visit has been well re- 
ceived at the South, and is leading large numbers to take the 
pledge. The temperance advocacy and the temperance press are 
respectable and influential, and temperance organizations are 
better united in the common warfare and more eflicient. In for- 
eign countries much good is reported. Large demonstrations 
have been made Exeter hall, and influential men, the Cob- 
dens and Walmsleys, are looking to the temperance cause as the 
hope of the masses. In Scotland the three great religious deno- 
minations are becoming active and zealous. The king and queen 
of Sweden are throwing into the temperance scale the influence 
of their example and station. And from every missionary station 
much is reported that is cheering to the philanthropist and the 
christian. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


Twenty-two years have passed since this institution assumed 
the character, and undertook the labours of a national seamen’s 
friend society. 

Its operations continue to be, both foreign and domestic, ex- 
tending, through its chaplains and sailor missionaries, the minis- 
trations of the gospel to seamen, kind offices to the sick, and the 
last rites to the dead, in the islands of the Pacific, China, Brazil, 
Chili, France, Sweden, and the West Indies, besides acting in 
concert with numerous auxiliary and local societies in sustaining 
sailors’ homes, bethels, &c., in this country. The Sailors’ Home 
in New York has had within the past year 2421, and in eight 
years 27,975 sailor boarders. All these labours have been crowned 
with gratifying success. 

The receipts of the society, for the year ending May 1st, were 
$23,497, being an increase of $4915 over those of the preceding 
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year, and the expenditures $23,206. As in former years, a con- 
siderable amount, of funds raised by the secretaries is not in- 
cluded in this report, it being expended in the ports where raised 
for local objects. 

A careful review of the various efforts of the past year, and 
analysis of the results, conclusively sustain the following posi- 
tions : 

1. Seamen are rapidly rising in the scale of social and mora! 
improvement. 

The means employed for the benefit of seamen have been 
made signally efficacious by the Holy Spirit. 

3. Effort for the spiritual good of seamen is one of the best 
modes yet discovered for creating and supplying a demand for 
the word of God on foreign shores. 

4. While the success of the past year’s labours affords ample 
encouragement, the sufferings and deaths in the sea plead with 
fresh importunity for renewed and energetic efforts in this phi- 
lanthropic work. 





AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The society has had in its service the last year 1032 ministers 
of the gospel, in 27 different states and territories—in the New 
England states, 301; the Middle states, 288; the Southern states, 
15; the Western states and territories, 488. 

Of these, 677 have been pastors or stated supplies of single 
congregations, and 321 have occupied larger fields. Five have 
preached to congregations of coloured pe ople, 10 to Welsh, and 
28 to German congregations, one to a congregation of Norwe- 
gians, and one to a congregation of Swedes. 

The number of congregations supplied, in whole or in part, i 
1575, and the aggregate of ministerial service performed is equal 
to 812 years. 

The pupils in Sabbath schools amount to nearly 75,000, and 
subscribers to temperance pledges to 93,000. 

There have been added to the churches 6682, viz: 3815 by 
profession, 2867 by letter. Many of the Western churches, par- 
ticularly, have within a few months been visited with specia! 
effusions of the Spirit. Seventy-one missionaries make mention, 
in their recent reports, of revivals of religion, and 323 report 
3108 hopeful conversions. 

Resources.—Balance, April 1, 1849, $3,849.00. The receipts 
of twelve months following $157,160.78. 

Liabilities—There was due to the missionaries, at the date of 
the last report, $10,044.60. There has since become due $147. 
347.26, making the total of liabilities $157,391.86. 
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Payments.—Of this last mentioned sum $145,456.09 have 
been paid. The remainder, $11,935.77, is still due to missiona- 
ries for labours performed. Towards liquidating these claims, 
and redeeming other pledges in commissions which have not yet 
expired, amounting in all to $65,046.64, there is a balance in the 
treasury of $15,553.69, the greater part of it received in pay- 
ment of legacies near the close of the year, and more than all of 
it requisite to cancel the past dues of missionaries and meet the 
additional amount now pledged over that of any preceding year. 

The receipts of the year exceed those last reported by $11,- 
234.87; 13 more missionaries have been in commission; 65 more 
congregations have been blessed with a preached gospel; and 1109 
more have been added to the churches on profession of their faith. 

Forty congregations have passed from a condition of depend- 
ance to that of self-support; sixty houses of worship have been 
completed, the building of fifty-eight others commenced, and 
forty-four others enlarged, repaired, or in other ways rendered 
more convenient and inviting. 

The last year, also, the society has strengthened its missions 
on the Pacific coast and entered another’ new territory—Mine- 
sota—and erected at its capital, and at another of its chief set- 
tlements, the banner of the cross. 

Taken in all its aspects, the executive committee regard the 
last year as having afforded more numerous indications of the 
Divine favour than any which has preceded it. The plans of the 
society have been justified by the results ; none of its enterprises 
have failed; the blessing of Heaven has rested on the missiona- 
ries and their congregations; the christian public have shown 
their confidence in the institution, by a more generous support 
than ever before; and expanding fields of usefulness, beyond all 
former example, have opened before it. 





RECEIPTS OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

The receipts, during the past year, of the principal religious 
and benevolent institutions show a gratifying increase over pre- 
vious years. The aggregate is larger than was ever before con- 


tributed to the same objects during a similar period: 
1848-9 1849-50. 


American Tract Society, - : - - - $258,300 $308,423 


American Bible Society, . - . - - 251.870 284,614 
*B. C. Foreign Missions, - - - - - 178,277 187,609 
American Home Missionary, - ° - . - 145,925 157,391 
American and Foreign Christian Union, : - - 28,704 +45,000 
American and Foreign Bible Society, - - ° 39,840 40,993 
American Baptist Home Mission, - - . : 20,876 26,443 
New York State Colonization Society, : . . 12,358 18,340 





$936,150 $1,068,813 
t They somewhat exceed that sum. 





* Receipts for the last nine months. 
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The financial report of the American Sunday School Union 
had not come to hand. The receipts last year amounted to 
$159,282, and we learn that this year there has been a slight 
increase. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN AND CHRISTIAN UNION, 


The first annual report of this society is an interesting docu- 
ment. 

The report refers to various missions of the society, among the 
French, Spanish, German, Irish, Portuguese, Italian, and English, 
in the United States. It speaks of the Spanish mission in San 
Antonio, in Texas. Here Mr. Montsalvage has laboured as a 
colporteur since 1848. He has had access to many of the Spa- 
niards, and had forty of their children in his day sehool. 

The society has now two missionaries among 60,000 or 70,000 
French Romanists in New Orleans. Rev. Philip Wolff has been 
there for ten years, and is encouraged in his work. Rev. J. B. 
L. Hote has recently commenced in the Third municipality, 
which is crowded with a French population. He has laboured 
the past year at Baton Rouge and Mobile. 

French Missions at the North.—One of these is in New York 
city. The congregation meet for public worship in the chapel of 
the Brick church. Their numbers increase, and there is a pro- 
spect of a permanent congregation. They have given $100 to- 
wards the salary of the missionary. 

The German missions of the society are in a promising state. 
The Free German catholic congregation in New York has re- 
vived and increased during the year. In Newark, a new interest 
has been awakened among the Germans. About forty members 
have been added to the Free German church at Rochester. There 
are one hundred persons in the Sabbath school. At Buffalo the 
progress of the work has been rapid. The hall in which the mis- 
sionary preached to the Germans, that could hold about 600, be- 
‘ame too small, and the society took another church. Dr. Gus- 
tiniani still preaches to them. On Easter day, 22 more seceded 
from the Roman catholic church, and united with the Free Ger- 
man catholic. About 200 persons attend the weekly prayer meet- 
ing. There are 250 scholars in the Sabbath school. There is 
also a daily parochial school of 100 scholars. In Wisconsin, 
Rev. Mr. Zipp has preached to large numbers of Germans. 

In Hayti the society supports a missionary and his wife, and 
find many things to encourage. In CAz/i-the mission is suspended 
by reason of the temporary return of the missionary to. this 
country, but will soon be resumed. The society expects ta com- 
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mence a mission on the eastern side of South America, as soon 
as a young man, now at Geneva, in Switzerland, has completed 
his studies. 

The society sustains a missionary at Stockholm, in Sweden; 
has sent $500 to Russia to employ colporteurs; has remitted 
some $60 or $80 to a seminary in Hungary—special donations. 
An American-Irish committee has been organized in Dublin, 
through which the society has begun to act in Ireland with much 
encouragement. The sum of $1500 has been sent. France has 
shared much of the society’s attention. During the year 1849 
twenty-seven labourers—many of them ordained ministers— 
were sustained in that field, all of them Frenchmen or Swiss. 
The society is operating in Italy—has two agents at work there, 
and has repeatedly sent aid to the Waldenses. 

The receipts of the treasury of the society exceeded $45,000, 
without including the Portuguese fund; with that fund they ex- 
ceeded $52,000. The expenditures were about the same. The 
number of its missionaries at home and abroad was not much 
short of seventy. 


BRITISH SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS. 


The society held a meeting in London in April, present the 
president, the archbishop of York, the bishops of Bangor, Ox- 


ford, St. Asaph, Norwich, and Down, Earl Nelson, the dean of 


Chichester, and many others. A very able and well considered 
report from the finance committee was read and adopted. The 
following donations by anonymous friends, through J. H. Mark- 
land, esq., one of the vice presidents, were announced: For 
church building in Lower Canada £100, missions to the Kaffirs 
in South Africa £100, emigrants’ spiritual aid fund £100, mis- 
sionary and general purposes in New Zealand £200, new bishop- 
ric of Montreal £200, college in diocese of Guiana £100. There 
were also two other anonymous gifts, one of £100 towards the 
Church University in the diocese of Toronto, and one of £100 
for Prince Rupert’s land. A letter from the Rev. W. Kay, the 
new principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, was read, announc- 
ing his arrival, and giving a hopeful view of that institution. 


THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM. 


Bishop Gobat states the following operations: The consecra- 
tion of Christ Church, on Mount Zion, on January 21st; the es- 
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tablishment of the house of industry for convicts and inquirers; 
the establishment of daily prayers in the Jewish hospital; the 
prosperity of the diocesan school and that at Nablous, the esta- 
blishment of one at Tiberias, and of another at Salt, in conjune- 
tion with the Greek patriarch. A scripture reader has been sent 
among the Druses, and the congregation at Cairo appears to be, 
on the whole, in a flourishing state. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
From a report of the proceedings, we learn that the income of 
the society last year was, from associations, benefactions, and 
legacies, £92,259 2s, 2d., and from other funds, $2,141 8s. 9d., 
giving a total of £94,400 10s. 11d.; £9,872 15s. lid., had 
been raised in India, giving a total income of £104,273 6s. 10d. 
Although a falling off had occurred in several sources of income, 
there had been an increase in others; and, after the payment of 
all expenses, there remains a balance in favour of the society of 
£818 4s. 9d. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting took place at Exeter hall, the earl of Car- 
lisle in the chair. The model school continued full, and exercised 
the most beneficial influence in the neighbourhood. Upwards ot 
1000 children were in daily attendance, and 50,986 had been 
under instruction since they were opened; thirteen pupil teachers 
had been apprenticed in the boys’ school, and eight in the girls’. 





CHRISTIAN UNION IN CHINA. 


At the Manchester Exchange, England, Dr. Gutzlaff gave 
some account of the Christian Union which has been formed in 
the Celestial empire. He said, during the last few years of his 
stay in China, prayer meetings had been established among the 
natives, The emperor had given full liberty for all to follow their 


own religion without control, and, therefore, various places of 


christian worship had been erected. Concerning the Bible, the 
emperor said, “This book teaches virtue, let it be circulated.’? A 
few of the christian natives had originated the association called 
the “Chinese Christian Union,’ with the view of spreading 
christianity among their countrymen. The number gradually in- 
creased, and men of respectability were delegated from various 
provinces to the Union, to learn the truths which they were pro- 
pagating, in order that they might explain the principles of chris- 
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tianity in their localities. The teachers numbered about a hun- 
dred and forty, and in their travels they held small assemblies, 
and endeavoured to disseminate christianity by personal efforts 
by circulating the New Testament, fourteen editions of which 
had been printed, and by distributing tracts. An association to 
assist them had been formed in London, and he trusted a branch 
of that association would be established in Manchester. 

At a recent meeting, held in Boston, the Rev. Dr. Pomroy 
communicated the following intelligence : 

Soon there would be a most accurate and excellent translation 
of the Scriptures in the Chinese tongue. Delegates from all the 
protestant missionaries in China were now assembled at Shang- 
hai, laboriously pursuing the work of translation. They had 
been employed in this great work already for some two years, 
and would yet have much time to spend before their labours 
would be ended, But then the Bible would be accessible to hun- 
dreds of millions of pagan men and women who read the Chi- 
nese language. 

Ceylon.—Accounts from the island of Ceylon, to April 10th, 
represent the state of missionary operations there as prosperous. 
Some recent conversions are reported to have occurred among 
the pupils at the Batticotta seminary. One young native had re- 
cently commenced the work of an evangelist among his people, 
and a deeper missionary spirit seemed to be taking hold of the 
church generally. 

The missionaries announce that a new translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Tamil language, a language spoken by vast mul- 
titudes of India, is nearly complete. They hope to have the Old 
and New Testaments complete, and beautifully printed in one 
royal octavo volume, by October next. 

Lord Torrington, the governor of Ceylon, having recently 
visited the missionary premises, expressed himself greatly de- 
lighted with what he saw. On his return to the seat of govern- 
ment, Colombo, he published a notice of his visit to the Jaffna 
country, in which the missionary establishments are located, and 
thus handsomely speaks of our missionaries and their work: 

“His excellency cannot omit to dwell, with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, on the pleasure afforded him by his personal inspection of 
the great educational establishments which are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the northern province. To those noble vo- 
lunteers in the cause of christianity and education, the gentlemen 
of the American mission, who by their generous self-devotion in 
a foreign and distant land have produced so marked an improve- 
ment in the scene of their labours, his excellency feels that he 
should pay a special tribute of grateful acknowledgment. He is 
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glad to hail, in this dedication of American enterprise and Ame- 
rican charity to the work of civilizing and enlightening a distant 
dependency of the British crown, one more tie of kindred with 
the great nation that sends them forth—one more pledge that 
between the old and the new England, there can henceforth be 
only a generous rivalry in the cause of knowledge and truth.”’ 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB IN BERLIN. 
(From the Christian Register.) 


Some years ago, the Hon. Horace Mann, in one of his reports 
as secretary of the board of education, gave some account of the 
above mentioned institution. It was with feelings of incredulity, 
we must confess, that we read his description. It was impossible 
to doubt his veracity, yet we could not help fancying that the 
imagination of the writer had unconsciously coloured his state- 
ments. Since that time we have had an opportunity of visiting 
Berlin, and of witnessing the miracle with our own eyes. We 
can now add our humble testimony to that of the late honourable 
secretary. We have seen the deaf made to hear and the dumb 
to speak. Our incredulity has vanished. 't does, indeed, seem 
impossible that the deaf and dumb should ever acquire the power 
of intelligent conversation. It is difficult to believe that they can 
ever be brought to comprehend and use intelligent speech with 
facility ; yet such is the fact. We trust that something similar 
to the institution we propose to describe will before long be es- 
tablished in our own country. 

The institution is situated on Linien Strasse, in the northern 
quarter of Berlin. It is supported by the Prussian government, 
which has latterly evinced a strong desire to take the lead in 
educating, after its own fashion, every class in the community. 
An humble building, without any pretensions to architectural 
beauty, is assigned to the institution. Its accommodations are 
merely sufficient to meet the wants of all who claim its advan- 
tages. But, as our present purpose is not so much to give a de- 
scription of the accommodations of their pupils as of the methods 
of teaching and the results obtained, we will pass at once to the 
latter subject. 

Upon our first visit we almost refused to credit our senses. 
Repeated visits increased our familiarity with the marvel, but 
did not diminish its marvellousness. The director took us at 
once, on that visit, to the highest class of the institution. It was 
composed of those who were preparing to graduate. There were 
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about a dozen girls, and nearly as many boys in the class. Their 
ages varied from twelve to fifteen or sixteen. They were em- 
ployed with their books and slates, in studying geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, and the like, in the same way as other children. 
Their teacher spoke to them in the same tone of voice and with 
the same rapidity of pronunciation that he would have done to 
others. He gave them, orad/y, sums in arithmetic, which they 
copied on the blackboard, or upon their slates with perfect facility. 
He asked them questions in geography, which they answered 
without any difficulty. They, on the other hand, addressed their 
teacher in a distinct voice, requested him to solve their difficul- 
ties, and to aid them in their studies. Several of them read aloud 
from various books upon the table. Their style of reading and 
accentuation did not differ materially from that of other children. 
If any difference existed it was on the side of greater distinct- 
ness. In short, communication, by means of speech, between 
teacher and pupil was perfectly established. And yet those 
children could not heara single word. They had no recollection, 
and could form no idea of sound. Their ear had never vibrated 
to the tones of music, or listened to the rich melody of the hu- 
man voice. They were utterly and irremediably deaf. But to 
all appearance they had recovered the use of hearing as well as 
speech. They were studying, talking, and laughing like other 
children. Instead of the dull and inanimate expression which 
deaf children so often wear, their features beamed with life and 
happiness. Instead of a painfully unmeaning sound, their voices 
were cheerful and intelligent. We called some of them from 
their seats, and asked them to read a story or fable. They did 
so at once. 
they could understand a stranger as well as those to whom they 
were accustomed. At first it was necessary to speak rather 
slower than usual, but with this change we were understood 
perfectly. 

It was beautiful to witness the interest depicted on the coun- 
tenances of these unfortunate children. When addressed, they 
fixed their eyes upon the speaker as if they would read his in- 
most thoughts. And as they comprehended him, reading, as he 
spoke his ideas in the motions of his lips, an expression of joy 


stole over their countenances, and lighted up every feature. If 


they did not clearly comprehend what was said, they looked dis- 
tressed and doubtful. And when they had completely mastered 
the speaker’s meaning, they would clap their hands with delight. 
They appeared like beings revelling in the enjoyment of a new 
sense. They felt an inexpressible pleasure in the simple act of 
communicating with their fellow beings. 


We entered into conversation with them, to see if 
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The following is a brief outline of the manner in which this 
wonderful result is obtained. 

In order to understand this, it is necessary to premise that all 
the sounds of the human voice may be analyzed into those pro- 
duced by the tongue and the throat. All the possible sounds of 
the tongue and throat are produced by one of these alone, or 
by two or more of these combined. Take, for example, the 
sounds represented by p,7,a. The first, p, is produced by the 
lips alone. The breath, of course, assists in its formation; but | 
am now speaking of the apparatus—of the instrument, not of the 
air which passes through it. The second, 7, is produced by the 
tongue alone. The throat and lips have nothing to do with it. 

The third, &, is produced by the throat, or, as some say, by the 
chest, without the agency of the tongue or lips. Now, if a deaf 
child can be taught to imitate the motions of another’s lips, when 
the latter pronounces the sound p, and at the same time to make 
an expiration, he will produce the same sound. And, whenever 
he sees the same motion of the lips, he will recognise a familiar 
sign. All sounds have corresponding motions, which might be 
called their physical signs, expressed by their lips, tongue, mouth, 
or a combination of them. A deaf child speaks when he can 
make these signs, and comprehends when he can recognise them 
in others. This is the task to be accomplished. It is in fact sub- 
stituting the eye for the ear. The former is made to catch the 
minute differences of motion, which plays around the mouth 
during conversation, as the latter does the varying shades of 
sound. What I have already said shows not only the possibility 
of doing this, but that, in some respects, the substitution may 
become a perfect one. 

All the letters of the alphabet are printed separately on little 
square cards. The instructor takes some of these cards and a 
child who has never heard a sound, or given utterance to any 
thing, save an unmeaning cry or groan. He puts the child’s 
finger before his own mouth, and pronounces the sound p, for 
instance. It is necessary to begin with the lip sounds, such as 
p, 6, &c., which are the simplest. The child feels a current of air 
upon his fingers, and sees a peculiar motion of his teacher’s lips. 
He soon endeavours to imitate this by holding his own mouth, 
and blowing and making the same motions. After a few trials, 
aided and encouraged by a patient and skilful instructor, he is 
able to produce the sound quite accurately. He is then shown a 
card, with the letter » printed upon it. In a very short time, he 
associates the two together, so that whenever he sees the letter p, 
which is the printed sign, or the motion p, which is the physica! 
sign, he recognises a familiar object. In this way the teacher goes 
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through all the lip sounds, and the child is taught not only to 
pronounce the sounds, but to write their signs. The tongue 
sounds, such as /, r, ¢, d, and the like, are taught next. When he 
cun pronounce and write these accurately, he is taught the 
throat sounds, as, a, e, 0, u, &c. These are the most difficult. In 
teaching them, the child’s finger is placed upon the instructor’s 
throat, or Adam/’s apple, while the latter pronounces, for exam- 
ple, the letter o. The child feels a peculiar tremulous motion on 
ihe muscles of the throat, and, transferring his finger to his own 
throat, (his attention by the previous instruction has been aroused 
and sharpened) endeavours to produce the same action. After a 
while, depending upon the intelligence of the child and the tact 
of the teacher, he succeeds in accomplishing this. Inmall cases, it 
should be remembered, he is taught to associate the motion with 
the letter or sign upon the card. 

The next step is to combine these sounds, or, as a deaf person 
would say, these motions, The teacher selects for this purpose 
two cards, upon one of which a lip sign is printed—upon the 


other a throat sign, as p and a. At this stage, the pupil has, of 


course, become familiar with the separate sounds of the alphabet. 
The teacher holds up a card with @ upon it, the pupil pronounces 
the sound a. He holds up another with p upon it, the child says, 
a—p, and by watching the teacher, who pronounces the com- 
bined sound, is soon taught the syllable ap. He is then showna 
third card with ap printed upon it, and is made familiar with the 
sign and the sound. The position of the letters is next reversed, 
and he is taught to combine the sound and motion p, with the 
sound and motion a, as pa. And soon, with other sounds, as ad, 
to, ed, and the like. Gradually he proceeds to other combina- 
tions, as cat, dog, man. In this manner he learns all the mono- 
syllabic combinations of the language. Whenever he learns a 
sound which is the name of any thing, as church, ho: se, or girl, 
he is shown a card on which the object is painted, and is thus 
taught to associate the sign with the thing signified. When he 
has mastered the monosyllabic signs, he proceeds to the dissyla- 
bic, and thence to polysyllables. It is beautiful to see how in- 
tently the pupil watches his instructor’s face, and endeavours to 
catch every shade of motion. And, when the former succeeds in 
faithfully reproducing a sign, his countenance becomes radiant 
with delight. 

All this is taught in the first class or department of the institu- 
tion. When a child can read the motions of the speaking appa- 
ratus with sufficient facility to understand single words, to pro- 
nounce them correctly and to write them, he leaves this depart- 
ment and enters the second class. The first and most difficult 
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step has been taken—the chief obstacle has been overcome. He 
is now prepared for a higher grade of instruction. 

Simple words and ideas are taught in the first class. The 
scholar has been taught to combine letters into single words, to 
recognise them when spoken, and to attach ideas to them. He is 
next to learn the manner of combining words into sentences; 
that is, to acquire the power of expressing and comprehending 
complicated ideas. This is no easy task. The child cannot enter 
into conversation yet. He is ignorant of the whole class of verbs, 
relatives, prepositions, &c., which express the various relations 
of substantives to each other. He comprehends the words, the 
physical signs, for dog and man, but the sentence, “the dog bit 
the man,” conveys to him no idea of the action itself. The man- 
ner of expressing action, being relation or quality, is still a mys- 
tery to him. This is to be unfolded to him, and he is still deaf, 
and almost mute. 

A method, resembling the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, or the picture writings of, the Aztecs, is employed in at- 
taining this object. All the ordinary actions of every day life are 
represented on large coloured plates. Underneath each plate 
there is a sentence, which describes the action pictured above. 

For example, a child, which has just entered the second class, 
is shown a plate, which represents a boy batting a ball. He is 
familiar with the signs boy and ball, and soon recognises in the 
sentence, the “doy bats the ball,’ a description of the action. 
The teacher pronounces the sentence, the pupil imitates the com- 
bined motions of the /ips, tongue, and throat, which are neces- 
sary to its enunciation, and pronounces it also. Thus another 
step is taken. After the child has in this way become familiar 
with simple actions or ideas, he proceeds to more complicated 
ones. He is shown pictures of men, working at various trades; 
of women, employed in household duties; of public assemblies, 
churches, and schools; of soldiers in battle and citizens at home; 
of individuals, performing actions of kindness and generosity, 
also of meanness and deception; of animals, birds, and fishes; 
of landscapes, filled with every variety of life with which nature 
teems; in short, of almost every thing with which the young 
child is surrounded. He thus learns to combine the simple signs, 
and the ideas they represented, into more complicated ones. This 
process is tedious, though less so than that of learning the first 
step. When the pupil has progressed thus far, his organs are ac- 
customed to form signs with correctness, and he himself to talk 
and understand with considerable facility. He has become so 
well acquainted with the motions, or rather with the apparently 
imperceptible differences of motion, in the speaking apparatus of 
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his instructor, which indicates the different parts of speech, that 
he comprehends him with ease. He is now prepared for what is 
usually called education; that is to say, he is enabled to com- 
mence the various branches of reading, arithmetic, geography, 
and similar studies. He is already acquainted with writing. This 
he has been taught during the process of learning to talk and to 
understand. He is now prepared for the third and highest class 
of the institution. 

This department resembles an ordinary school. The boys and 
girls are employed about their lessons and studies like other 
children. Like them, they use the slate and black board, and, like 
them, they write their lessons and seek assistance from each 
other and from their teacher about their tasks. The object is now 
accomplished, the miracle wrought. These children are no longer 
debarred from the privileges and enjoyments of society. Though 
they know nothing of the world of sound, nothing of the beauties 
of music, or of the ever varying tones of sympathy, affection, and 
love, yet they are placed in easy communication with their fel- 
low beings, and are thus enabled to peform with ease the duties 
of life. Some of the pupils acquire the power of speaking, and 
of comprehending speech, so perfectly, that it is difficult for a 
stranger to persuade himself that they are really deaf. Nota 
word seems to escape them. There are others who do not attain 
this perfection ; yet there are none, we are assured by the in- 
structors, who do not make sufficient advances to enable them to 
read with ease and to comprehend a slow and distinctly uttered 
conversation, if they enter the institution at an early age. Surely 
men who have devoted, and still devote their lives to this object, 
deserve a place among the benefactors of our race. 


THE ROSE. 


Professor Agassiz, in a lecture upon the trees of America, stated 
a remarkable fact in regard to the family of the rose, which in- 
cludes among its varieties, not only many of the most beautiful 
flowers which are known, but also the richest fruits, such as the 
apple, pear, peach, plum, apricot, cherry, strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, &c.; namely, that no fossils of plants belonging to 
this family have ever been discovered by geologists! This he 
regarded as conclusive evidence that the introduction of this 
family of plants upon the earth was coeval with, or subsequent 
to the creation of man, to whose comfort and happiness they 
seem especially designed by a wise Providence to contribute. 
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Statistics of Europe. 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF EUROPE. 
PART I. 


Some interesting particulars of the principal countries of Europe, 
collected from time to time, are put together under this general head. 
The facts here given mostly relate to agriculture, population, and com- 
merce. We shall pursue our notices of Europe, and of the other divi- 
sions of the world ina similar form, until we have completed a statistical 
record of them, in which will be exhibited the progress, condition, and 


distinguishing characteristics of the nations of the present day. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Population.—According to a late estimate, the number of in- 
habitants in Great Britain and Ireland is computed at 27,000,000. 

In 1843, the population of London was 1,873,676, of Man- 
chester 360,000, Liverpool 286,487, Glasgow 285,000, Edin- 
burgh 133,692, Dublin 238,531, Cork 106,000. 

In /reland the number of inhabitants in 1841 was 8,175,124. 
The number occupied in agriculture in the same year was 
5,406,743, in manufactures or trades 1,953,688, in other pursuits 
813,535. 

The number of inhabitants in Scotland is about 2,000,000. 

Agriculture.—The cultivated lands of Great Britain are reck- 
oned at 48,779,613 acres, and the uncultivated at 28,227,435. 

The annual value of the crops in England and Wales, alone, 
has been estimated as follows: 


Wheat, - - - £30,875,000 
Barley and rye, - - 5,400,000 
Oats and beans, - - 16,875,000 
Potatoes, turnips, clover, &c., - 13,125,000 


£66,275,000 

The pasture land of England and Wales, estimated at 17,000,- 
000 acres, yields an annual value, in cattle, horses, sheep, wool, 
poultry, dairy produce, &c., of £59,500,000. The total yearly 
value of the land produce of Scotland amounts to £20,455,375, 
and of Ireland to about £44,500,000. That the soil of Ireland is 
eminently well fitted for tillage, appears from the evidence of 
every intelligent person qualified to judge. “ The luxuriance of 
the pastures,’’ says McCulloch, “and the heavy crops of oats 
that are every where raised, even with the most wretched culti- 
vation, attest its extraordinary fertility.” The whole quantity 
of arable land is stated, in the census of 1841, at 13,464,300 acres, 
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and of uncultivated land at 6,295,735. The aggregate value 
of the agricultural produce of the United kingdom would be— 





England, - - - £132,500,000 
Scotland, - - - 20,455,375 
Ireland, - - - 44,500,000 

£197,455,375 


Manufactures.—The manufactures of Great Britain are most 
extensive and important. The following estimates are considered 
near the truth : 


Yearly value of manufactures. 





Cotton, ° : n £35,000,000 
Woollen, - - - 22,000,000 
Iron and hardware, - - 17,000,000 
Watches, jewellery, &c., - 3,000,000 
Leather, - - 13,500,000 
Linen, - - - 8,000,000. 
Silk, - . . “ 10,000,000 
Glass and earthenware, - 4,250,000 
Paper, . - - 1,500,000 
Hats, - - - - 2,400,000 

Total, - : £116,650,000 


Besides the above, there are other manufactures of great im- 
portance and value, such as spirits and beer, cabinet makers’ 
goods, &c. Nearly 1,000,000 tons of iron are annually produced 
in England and W ales, and 120,000 tons in Scotland. The im- 
port of cotton exceeds 450,000,000 pounds. 

Commerce.—The commerce of the British islands is of vast 
extent. The annual exports exceed in value £56,000,000, and 
the imports £54,000,000. 





FRANCE, 


The climate of France is not surpassed by that of any other 
part of Europe. The air is generally pure and the winters mild, 
though in this respect considerable variations are caused by dif- 
ferences of elevation, latitude, soil, &c. 

Agriculture.—The growth of the vine is one of the most im- 
portant parts of French agriculture. The quantity of vineyard 
land was estimated, 1827, at 4,265,000 English acres, the grow- 
ers of wine at 1,800,000 persons, and the quantity produced at 
about 813,000,000 gallons, worth about $100,000,000. The cost 
of wine to the French people is estimated at nearly $60,000,000, 
and the duties on what is consumed at home at about $15,000,- 
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000. Next to wheat, therefore, wine is the most important pro- 
duct. The cultivation of the apple, pear, cherry, and olive, is 
also carried to a great extent, and that of the mulberry, for food 
for the silk worm, is an important branch in the south. 

Manufactures.—The manufacture of silk is very important. 
The French silks are superior to those of any other country. In 
1839 the number of silk looms was estimated at 85,000, employ- 
ing 170,000 workmen, and producing silks worth over $40,000,- 
000. The woollen and cotton manufactures are also of great 
value, the former having been estimated at more than $50,000,- 
000, and the latter at nearly the samé¢ sum. Linen, lace, china, 
arms, saddlery, glass, cambric, hats, and gloves, and many other 
articles, are manufactured in great quantities. 

Commerce.—The great articles of export consist of silks, 
woollens, wine, brandy, jewellery, &c. The total exports amount 
to about $200,000,000 a year, and the imports to almost the same 
sum. 

Crime.—The minister of justice has just submitted a report 
to Louis Napoleon, which embraces some curious details in rela- 
tion to crime in France for the year 1847. Compared with the 
two preceding years, it exhibits a considerable increase of crime. 

In 1846, for example, the court of assize tried 5077 cases, and 
6908 accused ; in 1845, 5054 cases, and 6685 accused, whilst in 
1847, there were 5857 cases,and 8704 accused. In 1847, then, 
there was, compared with the two preceding years, an increase 
of about 800 cases, that is, 16 per cent., or one-sixth ; and of 
1900 accused, or 28 per cent., or nearly three-tenths. Since 1825, 
when the accounts of criminal justice were first published, it is 
1847 which presents the greatest number of accusations and ac- 
cused ; the years 1845 and 1846 are, on the contrary, those in 
which the number descended the lowest. The 5857 accusations 
were divided into—1622 crimes against the person, and 4235 
against property ; 2102 accused (24 per cent.) were implicated 
in the former, and 6612 (76 per cent.) in the latter. This makes 
the increase in the crimes against the person twelve hundredths, 
and against property thirty-one hundredths. 

The population of Paris, in 1836, was 909,136, Lyons 200,- 
000, Marseilles (in 1840) 170,000, Rowen and Bordeaux have 
each about 100,000 inhabitants. The whole population of France 
is estimated at about 34,000,000. 





SPAIN. 


Agriculture.—Owing to bad government, vicious institutions, 
and other causes, the agriculture of Spain is, and has long been, 
in the most backward state. A few portions of the kingdom, 
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such as the irrigated lands of Grenada, Murcia, and Valencia, 
are well cultivated ; but, with these exceptions, the most care- 
less and improvident practice prevails. The cultivated lands 
form only one-fourth part of the whole surface. The pasture 
lands, however, support considerable numbers of sheep, whose 
wool forms an important article of consumption. In 1812 one- 
fourth of the landed property of the kingdom was in the hands 


of the clergy ; recently this state of things has been improved. 


Manufactures.—The manufactures of Spain have been de- 
pressed by similar circumstances to those which have contributed 
to depress agriculture. ‘The most industrious provinces are Cata- 
lonia, Biscay, and Valencia. In these, the manufactures of silk 
and cotton are carried on to a considerable extent. Lace, broad- 
cloths, and coarse woollen fabrics are made in several places ; 
but, with the exception of silks, all the woven goods are both 
badly finished and very dear. In the north, tanning is the most 
important branch, and in various provinces soap is made in con- 
siderable quantities for export. Arms are manufactured in 
several places by the government, which also monopolizes the 
manufactures of saltpetre, gunpowder, tobacco, porcelain, ta- 
pestry, mirrors, &c. 

The commercial policy of Spain has been illiberal and un- 
wise, and hence half of the trade has been in the hands of smug- 
glers. For nearly three centuries 100,000 persons have been 
engaged in the contraband trade. The exports and imports, 
each, amount to about $20,000,000. 

The population of Madrid is estimated at 236,000, Barcelona, 
120,000, Cadiz 58,525. The population of the kingdom is 14,- 
000,000. 





PORTUGAL. 


griculture is in a wretched condition. The nobility and 
clergy are exempted from the taxes imposed on the cultivator. 
There are no facilities for internal communication to and from 
markets. The people are ignorant, superstitious, and indolent. 

“In a greater portion of the kingdom,” says a writer, “ the 
farmers are quite unacquainted with the rotation of crops, and, 
one would be almost disposed to conclude, of the differences of 
soil, inasmuch as they continue to raise the same crops indis- 
criminately from all sorts of land. .Their implements are of the 
clumsiest and rudest description ; the harrow and the hoe were, 
till lately nearly unknown, and thrashing was usually performed 
by trampling the grain under the feet of horses and cattle. In some 
portions, however, north of the Douro water is abundant, and 
good corn crops are raised in the lower grounds and vineyards ; 
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olive and other fruits are extensively cultivated. Wine is the 
staple production. The red wine, called port, from its being all 
shipped from Oporto, is produced in the upper Douro, about fifty 
miles above Oporto. The average amount of this wine sent from 
Portugal, for the three years ending with 1840, was 34,790 pipes 
a year. 

Manufactures and trades.—These are on a par with agricul- 
ture. “ An Englishman,” says MeCulloch, “ can with difficulty 
form an idea of the backward state of manufactures in Portugal. 
They are in general carried on in separate cottages, on the prim- 
itive plan of every family manufacturing for its own consump- 
tion.’’—“ A very superficial knowledge,” says Baillie, “even of 
some of the commonest arts exists. A carpenter here is the most 
awkward and clumsy artisan, and the way in which the doors 
and wood work belonging to the good houses are finished, would 
have suited the rudest ages. Their carriages of all kinds, more 
particularly their wagons and carts, their agricultural imple- 
ments, their cutlery, locks and keys, are ludicrously bad !” 

The population of Portugal is about 3,500,000, Lisbon about 
250,000, Oporto 80,000. 


HOLLAND. 


Agriculture.—The principal crops are rye, buckwheat, and 
wheat. The horned cattle are of fine breeds and of great beauty. 
The yearly export of cheese alone is estimated at 350,000 cwt. 

Manufactures.—The principal are woollen cloths, silk and 
velvet. Amsterdam is famed for its lapidaries and sugar refiners. 

Commerce.—This was once one of the most extensive in Eu- 
rope. The exports consist partly of the produce of Holland, 
partly of the produce of the Dutch possessions in the East and 
West Indies, and partly of commodities brought to her ports from 
different parts of Europe. Of the first class are cheese and butter 
(very important articles), madder, rape, hemp and linseed, rape 
and linseed oils, Dutch linen, &c. Of the second class are spices, 
Mocha and Java coffee ; sugars of Java, Brazil, and Cuba, cochi- 
neal, indigo, cotton, tea, tobacco, &c.; and of the third class, all 
kinds of grains, linens from Germany, timber, Spanish, German, 
and English wenls, French, Rhenish, and Hungarian wines, 
brandy, &c. Holland possesses about 1400 ships, exclusive of 
smaller vessels.* 

The population of Hod/and is about 3,000,000, Amsterdam 
207,000, Rotterdam, in 1840, had 78,098 inhabitants, the Hague 
58,000. 


*In an article on Holland, at page 312, will be found some interesting particulars 
respecting this country. 
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STATES. Area in sq. m.|Pop. by last sonnel Capitals. 





si . ae | 
Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 











PORN davspou Won ook sGnse 31,621 6,021,284 | Naples. 
niga Ri a seh 10,510 1,935,641 | Palermo. 
42,131'\—————._ 7,956,925 
Kingdom of Sardinia. 
Continental portion, ........ 15,373 3,561, 998 | Turin. 
I 9,547 924,633 | Cagliari. 
24,920 ——_——_ 4,086,631) 
Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom. |18,063 \4,707 ,630 | Milanand Venice. 
Ulyrian government of Tri- 
este, belonging to Austria,) 4,055 | 471,470 | Trieste. 
—— 99,118 —--——._ 5,179,100 
Papal Gamtee. bso dicted occ 17,210 2,732,436) Rome. 
Grand Dachy of Tuscany,. -. 8,381 143 31,079) Florence. 
Duchy of Parma, .......... 2 268 465,673) Parma. 
Duchy of Modena,......... 2.092 403.000) Modena. 
Duchy of Lucca,........... 413 165,748} Lucca. 
Republic of San Marino,. -.. 22 7,600) San Marino. 
SOs oa tee Tre [ 119,555 29,478, i93t 


Tn 1840, the population of the city of Naples was 350,000, of 


Palermo 140,000, Turin 124,000, Genoa 115,000, Milan 185,- 
000, Venice 97,156, Rome 149,000, Florence 97,548. 

Agriculture.—The agriculture of Italy is in a very backward 
state, owing to the influence of bad government and the indo- 
lence of the people. Silk, however, is a most important product, 
the total produce being estimated at about 12,000,000 pounds a 
year. Wine and olives are also raised in large quantities, and 
form very important articles of trade. 

Manufactures.—The chief manufactures are those of silk fa- 
brics, silk thread, &c.; and straw plait, gauze, artificial flowers, 
leather gloves, essences, musical instruments, &c., are also ma- 


nufactured; but the raw products of the country form its chief 


exports, and manufactured articles are mostly imported from 
foreign countries. The great cities of Venice and Genoa, which 
once enjoyed a large proportion of the trade of Europe, have 
decayed, and Italy at large has but a small portion of her former 
commercial importance. 
SWITZERLAND. 
This is almost a pastoral country. The crops are scanty and 


precarious. The Swiss make several celebrated varieties of 


cheese. They annually export 30,000 ewt. of Gruyere cheese. 
In Neufchatel nearly 120,000 watches are made annually, and 
more in Geneva. 

Education is widely diffused. All children from five to eight 
years old must receive some sort of education, otherwise their 
parents are subjected to a fine, and in some cases even to impri- 
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No child can exercise the rights of citizenship without 


STATES. 





GERMANY. 








Sq. m. 


having received a certain degree of instruction. 
there are primary schools, in which the elements of education 
and secondary schools for older pupils, in which 
they are instructed i in langu: iges, geometry, natural history, mu- 
There are universities at Basle, Berne, and Zurich. 

About 1,500,000 of the Swiss speak a German dialect, 
000 French, and about 125,000 a corrupt Italian. 

The population of Switzerland is estimated at about 2,200,000. 


Pop. in ’38 


Ww 


The territories composing the German confederation are 


In every district 


500.- 





Contingent of 
men to the 
army of Ger. 
confederat’n. 








SE ee 75,822 |11,713,950 94,822 
Kingdom NS SSR es ae ee es 71,296 \10,908,010 79,486 
“ EI ae ae ee eee 29.638 | 4,338,370 35,600 

“ Saxony, So era ae 5.766 | 1,665,590 12,000 

“ OE AREER Fast oct 14,776 | 1 hel me 13,054 

3 “ ne, SOOO Pe! Ee La ae 7.675 | 1,646,78( 13,955 
é | Grand Duchy of Baden, .......... 2... cece cee. 5,851 yooyed 10,000 
I 3,858 721,550 5,679 
Hesse Darmstadt,......- = 9.243 793'130 6,195 
ee et ee. wn s-< wow ce wend ina’ 4,710 476,950 3,600 
Grand Duc hy of Luxemburg,................. 996 184,760 = eee 
“ Nn ccntn apo eeneeeed 890 147 ,530 saath 
Duchy Rg ig RS Sa te lee ieee 1,526 269,000 2.096 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin,. ..---- 4.834 478,800 3.580 
ES OE MR, o's wisp d0-00 ds hip ne vis <hWarian be 1,802 387 ,570 | 3,028 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, ube eddies 1,421 245,820 2,010 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, .............. 816 140,050 1,116 
Saxe-Meinungen, .................. 933 148,590 1,150 
SSE POE A Set 509 121,590 982 

Grand Dachy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, ........ 997 87,820 718 
Grand Duchy of Oldenburg and Kniphausen, ...| 2,417 267 660 2,829 
Duchy of ESS SEE en Ratt SE a 318 61,480 529 
. NLS ahd ves ee ionewse ap cuenta 297 46,920 370 

6 Rs ee eet 954 40,200 325 
Prine ipality of Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen,. ... 318 55,810 451 
GS RR re eee 340 66,130 539 

“ Hohenzollern-Hechingen, .....-.. 127 20,200 145 

6 Lichtenstein, .... ... Seats aida 64 6,520 55 

“ Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, - ... - 975 | 42,990 356 

“ RS Satie Pa erie a 466 56,480 519 

“ NO 148 31,500 223 

“ Se a ae 297 72,050 | 522 

‘ Lippe-Schanenberg, .-......-.-- 212 27,600 240 

“ Li pe-Detmold eRe! OE OPS 5-5 the ee 445 82,970 | 691 
Landgravate of Hesse-Hornburg, ee a 106 23,400 200 
Free city of RSA. So Gade Goes beta nace 127 17,200 | 407 
“ WOR: od ke ds bickie'e ote 43 64,570 479 

“ NG -2 awk soos a5bl cudandesee 106 57,800 485 

“ NE ee, Lo os ae Gade 148 153,500 1,298 
Tc octucoss cond bolacheuseaeee 2,867 138,715,600 302.280 
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The estimate in the above table, of the population of the Aus- 
trian states, includes only the Austrian states which once be- 
longed to the German confederation. But the ustrian empire 


embraces the countries in the following table: 


| 


| } 
| 











STATES. | Sq. Miles. \Population. | Military. 
| Austria, lower Ens, ...........-.--+-.-------| 359.45 | 1,417,783 | 36,564 
a6 conte poss Apnea” eemmenl 347.97 859,741 13,413 
PINE Sas ecb cccn secs caee nechndns Seamehent 408.40 | 983,744 | 21,379 
Casseaite and Caranlim, : ..< o6cdnicgdevevsbens | 369.91 | 766,396 | 10,655 
Di gee Ss ici ea greets nga nae aes 145.51 | 486,435 | 7,264 
Raat RNa esti Reg EIS Ree oh a 522.87 | 842,768 | 4,930 
ee. PS or Eee ee eee | 943.73 | 4,279,189 | 6,780 
i OC es secu beesueaw nee’ 498.27 | 2,223,729 47,480 
RRS. nl mand Luks cee akbadace amen 1,594.38 | 4,910,629 | 88,897 
| MI sgn acts cee nvciccvecewnescoceensecet SERA | 401,541 | 9,923 
ind id en cone bead nedhehnnaasan ee 392.15 | 2,606,760 | 30,258 
TI de eae | 433.09 | 2,202,529 | 37,086 
PUD on ip cnek dein bhp dkiths Sees pace seenrs | 4,143.03 {10,500,000 | 66,243 
tT ink din pass Sha 5 Fo ogee ercyenss 998.23 | 2,108,405 | 9,005 
| Pays des Confines Militaires, .............-...| 714.68 | 1,220,503 | 57,690 | 


| 





12,104.16 (35,804,152 
Add women and children not enumerated in the 


| 508,195 
| Mii Fennes.cnttincdtn bon dédinnns so naesensees RRR | 75,000 








SN 2 os GA Poe oo PUR GR oe 8s spades schehscas aupane | 508,195 | 
| 
CN BN nS ee aa) a a ea (36,387,347 | 


In 1840, Vienna had a population of 360,000, Prague 120,000, 
Berlin 290,796, Dresden 70,000, Munich 106,000, Hamburgh 
128,000, Pesth 65,000, Frankfort 55,000. 

Manu/factures.—The principal manufacturing district of Prus- 
sia, and probably of the whole continent, is on the river Wup- 
per, a tributary of the Rhine, having Eberfeld and Solingen for 
its principal towns. Some of the manufactories are on a very 
large scale, employing four or five hundred hands. 

In Austria the mining wealth is inexhaustible. Iron and na- 
tive steel, especially, are found in Styria and Illyria in so great 
abundance, that the ore is merely quarried from mountains seve- 
ral thousand feet in height, and which are solid blocks of carbo- 
nated iron ore. The principal supply of quicksilver comes from 
Illyria, which produces the annual amount of about i tons. 
The annual amount of salt, which is an important article of ex- 
port, is about 880,000 tons. Besides these, there are manufac- 
tured in Austria, cotton, woollen, silk, linen, glass, porcelain, 
chemical wares and dye stuffs, leather, &. The number of ma- 
nufactories is estimated at about 12,000, giving employment to 
2,500,000 operatives. 
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The most important manufactures of Saxony, are those of 
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cotton goods and hosiery. Those of linen and woollen are also 
of considerable value. Wooden wares, furniture, musical instru- 
ments, &c., are also made; and, in short, Saxony supplies to 
Germany and to several foreign countries many articles both of 
use and luxury. 

It is estimated that there are about 5500 breweries in Bava- 
ria, and that their annual product amounts to 90,000,000 gallons 

In Hanover, the manufacture of linen is the most extensive. 
Linens are exported to the amount of about 2,500,000 rix dollars 
yearly. 

It is said that every child born within the limits of Prussia is 
educated. There are six universities in that country, of great ce- 
lebrity. In Austria, too, education of every class is enforced, but 
there is a great jealousy of freedom of inquiry. In Bavaria, 
$350,000 is annually devoted by the government to the pur- 
poses of education. The city of Leipsic, in Saxony, is celebrated 
as the greatest book mart in the world. The annual produce 
from the sale of books at the Easter fair is $3,000,000. In Hano- 
ver, the despotic conduct of the king has reduced the students in 
the celebrated University of Gottingen from 1500 to 500. 





BELGIUM. 

Manufactures.—W oollen cloths of most excellent quality are 
extensively manufactured. At the city of Verviers, alone, up- 
wards of 40,000 operatives are employed in this branch of in- 
dustry, producing annually cloths worth over $5,000,000. In 
several towns great quantities of carpeting are made. The most 
extensive carpet manufactory of Europe is at Tournay. It pro- 
duces all kinds of what are called Brussels carpets, and gives 
employment to nearly 2000 workmen. 

The linen cloths of Belgium have long been celebrated for their 
excellent quality. In the various operations of spinning flax, 
weaving, and bleaching, more than 400,000 persons are en- 
gaged. Immense quantities of flax are annually raised, and are 
purchased by the English, French, and other nations. The manu- 
facture of printed cottons, calicoes, &c., is also extensively carried 
on. Brussels lace’’ is in demand every where, and is superior 
to any other in the world. Other kinds of fine lace are manufac- 
tured at different places. The manufacture of silk is successfully 
prosecuted, the beauty and quality of some kinds of silk-stuffs 
being unsurpassed. The making of ribands gives employment to 
more than 12,000 persons, that of hosiery to 50,000, that of hats, 
in Liege alone, to 6000. 

The population of Brussels was, in 1840, 104,265, Ghent 
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88,290. Of all Belgium the number of inhabitants is generally 
put at 4,200,000. 
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SWEDEN. 


Mines.—Sweden contains nearly 600 mines, about one-half 


of which are situated in the central provinces. Swedish iron is 
of very superior quality. The annual quantity produced is about 
90,000 tons, of which 70,000 are exported. The copper mines 
produce only about 750 tons a year, and the quality of the cop- 
per is not very good. Every forge and furnace pays an annua! 
duty. 

The foreign trade is most extensively carried on with the 
United States and.Great Britain, and the chief commercial towns 
ire Stockholm and Gottenburg. In 1840, the total value of ex- 
ports was 20,434,000 rix dollars banco (the rix dollar banco is 
equal to about 40 cents), and that of imports was 18,308,000. 

Manufactures.—The whole number of factories of all kinds, 
n 1839, was 2097, of looms 2177, and of workmen in all de- 
partments of manufacturing industry 14,861, producing goods t 
the value of rather more than $5,500,000. Ardent spirits are ex- 
tensively consumed by the Swedes. Every land proprietor has 
ithe right to distil spirits, upon paying a certain duty to govern- 
ment. It is stated that, in 1829, there were 167,744 stills in ope- 
ration, and the estimated amount of spirits consumed is mor 
than 25,000,000 gaHons—an annual average, taking the popula- 
tion at 3,000,000, of 84 gallons to every individual.* 

The population of Stockholm is about 84,000, of Gottenburg 
30,000. 





RUSSIA. 
The Russian empire embraces a great variety of different races, 
but the Russians, properly so called, with the Poles, the Bulga- 
rians, and Servians, belong to the great Slavonic family. In ad- 
dition to these, who amount to three-fourths of the entire popu- 
lation, there are the Ouralians, or Finns, inhabiting Finland, 
Esthonia, Lapland, &c., numbering about 3,000,000. There are 
also Lithuanians, Tartars, Georgians, Armenians, Germans, Jews, 
Samoydes, Mongolians, Kamschatkadales, &c. All these various 
races speak about forty distinct languages, with an immense 
number of dialects. 
The population of St. Petersburgh is estimated at 469,720, 
of Moscow 384,562, of Warsaw 139,671. 


* The king and queen of Sweden have lately set the example of temperance, the 
effect of which it is believed will be salutary on the people. 
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According to the latest official reports, the total of the popula- 
tion through all parts of the Russian empire amounts to about 
sixty-seven million of inhabitants. 

The military force of Russia is very large, and may be set 
down at 800,000 men. The emperor’s guard consists of 50,000, 
and the Cossack force, in time of war, is estimated at 50,000 
horsemen, 

The Cossacks, who have several particular appellations with 
reference to the parts of the country where they live, (for in- 
stance, Cossacks of the Don, Cossacks of the Ural, &c.,) and who 
number upon the whole about 600,000 men able to carry arms, 
are genuine Russians, as well as the great mass of the nation, 
but with the difference, that they, since the year 1654, enjoy 
many political and social privileges. They are freemen, without 
any exception, (thus: no Cossack is liable to bondage, and there 
are actually no serfs among them); and possess the right of self- 
government, being, for the rest, under the immediate sway of the 
emperor. Moreover, they are free from taxes, and are not li: ae 
to recruiting or conscription. But their whole political and soci: 
organization is on a military footing, and in case of war, or on 
other similar occasions, they are bound to active service in the 
army as horsemen. 

The naval force of the empire is 50 ships of the line, 25 frigates, 
12 steamships, and many small vessels. 

The Russians are divided into four classes: 1, the nobles; 2, 
the clergy; 3, the burghers, merchants, and Bd 4, the pea 
sants, serfs or slaves. Of this latter c lass there are forty millions, 
glebe adscripti, attached to the soil. One-half belong to the 
crown, the other to the nobles. 

Previous to the sixteenth ce ntury, the peasantry of Great Rus- 
sia retained the privilege of moving from place to place, held the 
free disposal of their persons, and sold their services for a term 
of years. In 1598, when Boris Gudenof ascended the throne, and 
sought the support of the nobles, he made a law by which the 
peasant was bound to the soil, and became the property of the 
noble. 

They dwell principally in log cabins, and live on bread, vege- 
tables, &c. They may, any of them, attend school, and some are 
licensed by their masters to live in towns, and oftentimes accu- 
mulate large property. Brandy, made of corn, is drank in im- 
mense quantities by the peasants, over 80,000,000 gallons being 
consumed annually. 

Owing to the immense landed estates of the nobility, and the 
arbitrary exercise of the power they possess, agriculture is ge- 
nerally at a low ebb. Similar causes, connected with the slavery 
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of the peasants, have retarded the advance of manufactures. In 
certain departments, however, Russia is equal, or even superior 
to other countries. Her leather is excellent, and for some pur- 
poses, such as book-binding, is better than any other. Owing to 
some undiscovered reason, none of the attempts to produce Rus- 
sian leather in foreign countries have ever succeeded. 

Since 1836, lectures have been instituted in all the Russian 
universities, for the instruction of manufacturers and workmen 
in mechanies, chemistry, &c. In 1841, the total value of manu- 
factures was about 650,000,000 of roubles, or over $100,000,000. 

Moscow is the chief entrepét of the interior commerce of the 
empire. Great fairs are held each year at several of the towns, 
where goods of immense value are offered for sale. That of 
Nijni Novgorod is celebrated all over Europe. In 1839, the value 
of exports was estimated at 332,002,258 roubles, or nearly 70,- 
000,000 of dollars, of which those from Petersburgh amounted to 
nearly one-half. 

In another place, we have mentioned the great railroad im- 
provements made in Russia. (See p. 477.) The gold mines of 
Russia, the mines of Siberia, from their number and richness, 
are one of its most distinguishing features. They yield gold, sil- 
ver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, and quicksilver, and an inexhausti- 
ble abundance of that most useful metal, iron. The iron mines 
are in the far east, that is, the nearest approaching our far west; 
they are at Nertchinsk, on the headwaters of the Amour, a noble 
river emptying into the Pacific by a mouth nine miles wide, 
and, for a large part of its course, full fifteen hundred miles na- 
vigable by steamboats. Our accounts of the Siberian gold mines 
are fragmentary—still enough is known to show their high im- 
portance. In 1847, the produce was $25,000,000. In 1848, it was 
a fraction short of $20,000,000. These mines are wrought by 
private enterprise, and a single family, the Demidoff, married to 
a niece of Napoleon, is said to have long received every year the 
enormous sum of $2,000,000 in gold and other metals. 

There is a lump of gold in one of the cabinets of St. Peters- 
sburg, weighing 78 pounds, the largest in the world, worth, 
at $16 the ounce, full $15,000. The government receives fifteen 
per cent. for transporting the metal, coining it, and delivering the 
coin. At the date of March 31, 1847, the gold bullion entirely 
unproductive in the imperial treasury amounted to $85,000,000. 
By an order then issued, $22,500,000 were invested in public 
stocks—mostly French and English. And again in May, 1848, 
there was lying idly in the vault $82,000,000. 

The great extent of the Siberian placers is worthy of special 
study, as regards their bearings on the history of the future. They 
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are larger than those of California, even according to our widest 
calculations. Sir George Simpson says, “The whole surface of 
the country, from the Uralean mountains to the Yablonnoi chain, 
would appear to be one vast bed of the precious metals. 





TURKEY. 

The population of Turkey consists of many separate nations, 
differing in origin, manners, religion, and mode of life. The pro- 
vinees of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia, though nominally 
connected with the Porte, and paying tribute to it, are in reality 
nearly independent, having for some years been under the pro- 
tection of Russia. According to the estimate which is considered 
most probable, the inhabitants of Wallachia amount to about 
2,500,000, those of Moldavia to 1,500,000, those of Servia to 
900,000, the Bulgarians to 2,000,000, the Albanians to 1,600,000, 
the Greeks to 900,000; and these, together with the Bosniacs, 
Herzegovinians, Croats, Montenegrins, Armenians, Jews, Gip- 
sies, and Franks, make up a total population of 14,500,000. The 
number of the true Turks, or Osmanlies, who have for about 
four centuries been the dominant race, is only about 1,000,000. 
The Turks are bigoted mussulmen; the Moldavians and Walla- 
chians, who are descendants of the ancient Dacians, and the 
Servians and Bulgarians, who belong to the Slavonic race, pro- 
fess the religion of the Greek church; the Bosniacs are mostly 
mussulmen, though of Slavonic origin; the Jews number about 
250,000. 

A portion of ancient Greece has become independent of Turkey, 
and comprises the Morea, Livadia, Negropont, Eubea, and se 
veral smaller islands, with a population of about 900,000. The 
number of inhabitants in Athens is 17,000. Agriculture is back- 
ward, but the commerce is improving. 

Turkey in Europe has a population of 9,500,000. The popu- 
lation of Constantinople is about 550,000, drianople 120,000. 





DENMARK. 


The peasantry of Denmark were formerly in the most depressed 
state imaginable, being absolute slaves. But since 1788, when 
they were finally emancipated from political bondage, their con- 
dition has been gradually improving. Nearly half the country 
now belongs to peasants, who have purchased small portions ot 
the soil by their earnings. The population of Copenhagen is 
about 120,000, Altona 26,500. Denmark has a population o: 
more than 2,000,000. The horses and cattle of the duchies and 
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of West Jutland are among the best any where produced, and 
great numbers are annually exported. “ Hamburg beef”’ is sup- 
plied by the marsh-land oxen, and is considered excellent. Pigs 
are raised in great numbers, and quantities of bacon are sent to 
Norway, Holland, &c. The imports are manufaetured goods, 
hardware, wine, oil, fruit, timber, iron, salt, coal, hemp, flax, &c. 


The possession of the island of St. Croix, in the West Indies, is of 


considerable importance to the commerce of Denmark. This small, 
but well cultivated island produces annually about 25,000,000 
ibs. of sugar and 1,400,000 gallons of rum. Some curious facts 
are related of Iceland (which belongs to Denmark) by a German 
traveller. Of the climate, he says, that, “ though of course in the 
main determined by its geographical position, it is considerably 
modified by the character of the neighbouring seas and the cur- 
rents prevailing in them. In the surtwrbrand (a sort of bitumi- 
nous coal existing in large beds) there are found well preserved 
impressions of the leaves of the oak, willow, and beech. Steen- 
strup, who visited the island on a commission from the Danish 
government in 1838, found in some of the tuff strata the impres- 
sions of ten different kinds of trees of extinct species, which may 
be compared to those found in Canada and the United States. 
The leaves of the birch, willow, elm, maple, and liriodendron, as 
well as the cones and needles of various conifers, place this view 
beyond a doubt.”’ They are found in positions which show that 
they could not possibly have drifted thither, but that they must 
have grown on the island, so that a milder climate must have 
prevailed during the tertiary period than at present. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE JEWS. 


The following interesting statistics of this remarkable people are 
from Burden and Weimer : 


It only remains to give the best estimate we can afford of the 
number of the Jews, now dispersed throughout the four quarters 
of the world. Such statements must of necessity be extremely 
loose and imperfect. Even in Europe it would be difficult to ap- 
proximate closely to the truth; how much more so in Africa and 
Asia, where our data depend on no statistic returns, and where 
the habits of the people are probably less stationary. 

It is calculated that there exists between four and five millions 
of this people, descended in a direct line from, and maintaining 
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the same laws with their forefathers, who, above three thousand 
years ago, retreated from Egypt under the guidance of their in- 
spired lawgiver. 

In Africa, we know little more of their numbers than that they 
are found along the whole coast, from Morocco to Egypt; they 
travel with the caravans into the interior: nor is there probably 
a region undiscovered by christian enterprise, which has not been 
visited by the Jewish trafficker. In Morocco, they are said to be 
held in low estimation, and treated with great indignity by the 
Moors. 

In Egypt, 150 families alone inhabit that great city, Alexan- 
dria, which has so often flowed with torrents of Jewish blood, 
and where, in the splendid days of the Macedonian city, their 
still recruited wealth excited the rapacious jealousy of the hostile 
populace or oppressive government. 

In Cairo, the number of Jews is stated at 2000, including, it 
should seem, sixty Karaite families. The Falishas, or Jewish 
tribe named by Bruce, inhabit the borders of Abyssinia; and it 
is probable that in that singular kingdom, many Jews either 
dwell or make their periodical visits. 

In Asia, the Jews still, most likely, might be found in con- 
siderable numbers on the verge of the continent; in China, where 
we are not aware that their communities have ceased to exist, 
and on the coast of Malabar, in Cochin, were two distinct races, 
called black and white Jews, who were visited by Dr. Buchanan. 
The traditions of the latter averred that they had found their 
way to that region after the fall of Jerusalem, but the date they 
assigned for their migration singularly coincided with that of a 
persecution in Persia, about A. C. 508, from whence, it is pro- 
bable, they found their way to India. The origin of the black 
Jews is more obscure; it is not impossible that they may have 
been converts of the more civilized whites, or, perhaps, they are 
descendants of black slaves. The Malabar Jews were about 
1000; they possessed a copy of the Old Testament. Many are 
found in other parts of the East Indies. 

In Bokhara reside 2000 families of Jews, in Balkh 150. 

In Persia, they have deeply partaken of the desolation which 
has fallen on the fair provinces of that land; their numbers were 
variously stated to Mr. Woolff at 2974 and 3590 families. Their 
chief communities are at Shiraz and Ispahan, Kashaan and 
Yazd. They are subject to the heaviest exactions and to the 
capricious despotism of the governors. “I have travelled far,’’ 
said a Jew to Mr. Woolff; “the Jews are every where princes 
in comparison with those in the land of Persia. Heavy 1s our 
captivity, heavy is our burthen, heavy is our slavery ; anxiously 
we wait for redemption.” 
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In Mesopotamia and Assyria, the ancient seats of the Babylo- 
nian Jews are still occupied by 5270 families, exclusive of those 
in Bagdad and Bassora. The latter are described as a fine race, 
both in form and intellect; in the provinces they are broken in 
mind and body by the heavy exactions of the pashas, and by 
long ages of sluggish ignorance. At Bagdad, the ancient title of 
Prince of Captivity, so long, according to the accounts of the 
Jews, entirely suppressed, was borne by an ancient Jew named 
Isaac. He paid dear for his honour; he was suddenly summoned 
to Constantinople, and imprisoned. 

At Damascus, there are seven synagogues and four colleges. 

In Arabia, whether or not entirely expelled by Mohammed, 
or having returned to their ancient dwellings in later periods, the 
Beni-Khaibr still retain their Jewish descent and faith. In Yemen 
reside 2658 families, 18,000 souls. 

In Palestine, of late years, their numbers have greatly in- 
creased; it is said, but we are inclined to doubt the numbers, 
that 10,000 inhabit Safet and Jerusalem. They are partly Ka- 
raites. Some very pathetic hymns of this interesting Israelitish 
race have been published in the journals of Mr. Woolff, which 
must have a singularly affecting sound when heard from children 
of Israel, bewailing, upon the very ruins of Jerusalem, the fallen 
city and the suffering people.* 

In the Turkish dominions, not including the Barbary states, 
the Israelites are calculated at 800,000. In Asia Minor they are 
numerous, in general unenlightened, rapacious, and at war with 
mankind. 

In Constantinople, they are described as the most fierce and 
fanatical race which inhabit the city. Their numbers are stated 
at 40,000. 

At Adrianople reside 800 families, with thirteen synagogues. 

In Salonichi, 30,000 possess thirty synagogues; and in this 
city, the ancient Thessalonica, the most learned of the eastern 
rabbins are reported to teach in their schools, with great dili- 
gence, the old Talmudic learning. 

In the Crimea, the Karaites still possess their wild and pic- 
turesque mountain fortress, so beautifully described by Dr. Clarke, 
with its cemetery reposing under its ancient and peaceful grove, 
and the simple manners of its industrious and blameless people, 
who are proverbial elsewhere, as in this settlement, for their 
honesty. Their numbers amount to about 1200. 

In the Russian Asiatic dominions, about Caucasus and in 
Georgia, their numbers are considerable. In Georgia some of 


* See, afterwards, the Weimer statement for the number, which is put down at a 
little over 3,000,000. 
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them are serfs attached to the soil; some, among the wild tribes 
about Caucasus, are bold and marauding horsemen like their 
Tartar compatriots. 

But the ancient kingdom of Poland, with the adjacent pro- 
vinees of Moravia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, is still the great 
seat of the modern Jewish population. Three millions have 
been stated to exist in these regions, but probably this is a great 
exaggeration. 

The number of Jews in the Austrian dominions is estimated, 
including Gallicia, at 650,000. In the Prussian dominions at 
135,000. In the rest of Germany 138,000. The emperor of 
Austria has afforded to Europe the novel sight of a Jew created 
a baron, and invested with a patent of nobility. 

In Denmark and Sweden, the Jews are in considerable num- 
bers; those resident in Copenhagen were stated, in 1819, at 
1491. They enjoy freedom of trade and the protection of the 
government. 

The Netherlands contain 80,000. 

In France, now deprived of the German and Italian provinces 
of the empire, the Israelites are reckoned at about 40 or 50,000. 

In Spain, the iron edict of Ferdinand and Isabella still ex- 
cludes the Israelite. At the extremity of the land, in Gibraltar, 
3 or 4000 are found under the equitable protection of Great 
Britain. 

In Portugal they have been tolerated since the time of the 
late king, John VI., who remunerated their services in introduc- 
ing large cargoes of corn during a famine, by the recognition of 
their right to inhabit Lisbon. 

In Italy their numbers are considerable. It is said that many 
have taken refuge in Tuscany from the sterner government of 
Sardinia, where, under the French dominion, among a Jewish 
population of 5543, there were 182 landed proprietors; 402 
children attended the public schools ; 7000 is given as their num- 
ber in the Austrian territories in Italy. 

In Great Britain, the number of Jews is variously stated from 
12 to 25,000. They are entitled to every privilege of British 
subjects, except certain corporate offices and seats in parliament, 
from which they are excluded by the recent act, which requires 
an oath to be taken on the faith of a Christian.” 

In America, the Jews are calculated at about 6000; the few 
in the former dominions of Spain and Portugal are descendants 

* Baron Rothschild, a Jew, has lately been elected a member of parliament. When 
presented to take the customary oath, he took all the oath of abjuration except the 
words “on the faith of a christian,” which he said were not binding on his conscience. 


The speaker then directed him to withdraw, and a discussion ensued, which ended 
in an adjournment of the house. 
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of those who, under the assumed name of christians, fled from 
the inquisition ; in Surinam a prosperous community is settled 
under the protection of the Dutch; they were originally esta- 
blished at Cayenne ; there are some in Jamaica. In the United 
States their principal settlements are at New York, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston. 


To the foregoing account we subjoin the following statement : 

In Lurope.—In Russia and Poland 608,800, Austria 453,524, 
European Turkey 321,000, States of the German Confederation 
138,000, Prussia 134,000, Netherlands 80,000, France 60,000, 
Italy 36,000, Great Britain 12,000, Cracow 7,300, Ionian Isles 
7000, Denmark 6000, Switzerland 1970, Sweden 450. Tota! 
number of Jews in Europe 1,918,053, or a proportion of about 
113th part of the population, calculated at 227 millions. 

In .24merica.—North America 5000, Netherlandish colonies 
500, Demerara and Essequibo 200. Total 5700. 

In New Holland 50. 

In 4friea.—Morocco and Fez 300,000, Tunis 130,000, Algiers 
30,000, Gubeg or Habesh 20,000, Tripoli 12,000, Egypt 12,000. 
Total 504,000. 

In Asia.—-Asiatic Turkey 336,000, Arabia 200,000, Hindostan 
100,000, China 60,000, Turkistan 40,000, Province of Iran 35,- 
000, Russia in Asia 3000. Total 738,000. 

Whole number of Jews 3,165,805.— Weimer’s Geographical 
Ephemerides. 


REVENUE OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

Among the evidences of general prosperity, are to be reckoned 
the revenues on public works. These afford an index, as well to 
the quantities of produce and goods transported or interchanged 
between agriculturists, manufacturers, and merchants, as to the 
increasing number of persons who, either by business or pleasure, 
are induced to spend some portion of their earnings in locomo- 
tion. For the purpose of observing the progress of business in 
this respect, I have compiled, from official returns, the receipts 
of the leading public works, as well canals as railroads, for con- 
secutive years, and the results are as follows: 























1846. 1847. 1848. | 1849. 
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| 1846. | 1847. 1848, | 1849. 

New York railroads, ............-- $2,315,078! $3,165,310 $3,7 24,470! $4,289,205 5 | 
Massachusetts railroads, .....----- 3,940,504) 5,210,081) 5,651,88 i} 6,118,214] 
Philadelphia and Baltimore vail 568,555 643,065, 637,105 2} 627,904 | 
Re ~ading, hs cmionten ‘ 7 1,900,115) 2,002,945) 1,692, 599) 1,933,590 | 
Baltimore and ‘Ohio railroad, . abe ae 797,064) 1, 101, 936} 1,213,664) 1,241,705] 
Georgia railroads, ..........-..--- 400,935) 83,863 582,014| 3 626,813] 
Macon and Western railroad, ..... 128,430) 1 17.7 68 161,569} 198,517 
South Carolina railroads, ......-.-.- 589,081 718,110 800,073) 892,403 | 
Little Miami railroad, ............| 51,100 90,843 144,132) 162,817 | 
Michigan Central railroad, ........ | 277,478| 347,555 373,981 600,986 
Wilmington and Roanoke railroad, .| 317,825 Q| 331,480 317,459} 310,397 | 

Ten PENNE, 22. Sc dcieces owen! 6,252'$14,143,986)/$15,299,903) $16, 992,551 

Tot: NS ME Ee pa $15 »,841,637'$19,879,880)/ $20,925,992) \gae »605,2 


Thus, as indicated by freights and passages on public works, 
the internal business of the country has in four years increased 
40 per cent., or 10 per cent. per annum, since the present tariff 
came into operation. This proportion was, however, greate! 
than it appears from the figures, because the rates of travel on 
many of the works were considerably reduced. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mitiarp Fitimore, President (since the 10th July, 1850.) 
DanieL Wesster, Secretary of State. 
Taomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury. 
T. M. T. McKennon, Secretary of the Interior. 
Cuas. M. Conran, Secretary of War. 
W. A. Granam, Secretary of the Navy. 
N. K. Hatzi, Postmaster General. 
J. CrirrEnDEN, -dttorney General. 
Wm. R. Kine, President pro tem. of Senate. 
Howe. Coss, Speaker of House of Representatives. 





UNITED STATES SENATE. 


The terms of the following U. S. senators expire in March 
next (1850): 


Maine, - - - Hannibal Hamlin (re-elected). 
New York, - - - D. 8S. Dickinson. 

Indiana, - - - Jesse D. Bright. 

Virginia, - - - James M. Mason. 
Pennsylvania, - - Daniel Sturgeon. 

Tennessee, - - - H. L. Turney. 
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Missouri, T. H. Benton. 
Wisconsin, Henry Dodge. 
Florida, - - - David L. Yulee. 


Texas, - - - Thomas J. Rusk. 
Michigan, - - - Lewis Cass. 
Mississippi, - - . Jefferson Davis. 
Connecticut, - - R. 8S. Baldwin. 
Massachusetts, . : R. C. Winthrop.* 
Vermont, - - : Samuel S. Phelps. 
Rhode Island, - - Albert C. Greene. 
Delaware, - - - John Wales. 

New Jersey, - - William L. Dayton. 
Maryland, - - - Thomas G, Pratt (re-elected ). 
Ohio, - - - Thomas Ewing.* 


CONGRESSIONAL RETURNS. 





The following states hold their elections for members of the 
next Congress (the thirty-second) the present summer and ensu- 
ing fall. We give the number of members to which each state is 
entitled, and their political division in the present Congress : 























Present Congress. 
STATES. Election. Dem. , Whig. | F. S. 
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} DOG: pcos hkekdeN bia seth es ea ow beanie % dD, 2 —_;— 
; PRs «ons <0 binde dc cen ee eae bean September 9,) 5 2i— 
| CR HP fe 25 ae Se setFietty! ~ 3, 1 3 o)>— 
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Rs 5 oe Sc hse nig acd nhs Ss Odd anaes Bie O0e “ 8 11 $s {| 2 
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' ee on on tichns dine & lek Aone eo ec tk ¥s 5, 1 cs (1 
PUMMIFONIA occa a civace sueses chinatseuava |October 8) 8 _ at ie 
a PIE isc ckibinne's wdebnd ss dng a aeles Sites November 5, 1 32 | 1 
: OG UIs anon csne cos gncnc sume Baenatienca as 5, 1 4);— 
i PR a widcee cose ness oche ccastnocnt ses 5 2 1}; — 
i cine nde arisen ecb onels dobun ll) — 9 _— 
NE oe cad inn eh sch hdehas be wskic cewere - 12; — | 1 or 

| ' | 
i es ne vee ee 55 80 | 6 


The total number of members to be elected this year, it will 
be observed, is 142, exclusive of the member from Arkansas, 
about which we are not certain, but we do not observe any can- 
didate for Congress named in the Arkansas papers. 


ror a seney mn merge eea in 


* Appointed, by the executive of the State, until the next meeting of the legislature. 
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THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


LETTER FROM GEN. SCOTT, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, TO THE SE- 
CRETARY OF WAR. 


(Printed with the President’s message, December 24th, 1849. ) 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
New York, November 3, 1849. 


Sir,—As the usual period is at hand for the annual report, by 
the war Department, on the state of the army, I suppose it to be 
due from my position, though not prescribed by regulations, that 
I should offer such professional suggestions as may seem worthy 
of attention in the preparation of that report. 

Considering the present distribution and employment of the 
army, it would be quite a misnomer to call it a peace establish- 
ment. About four-fifths of the regiments or companies are under 
threats of hostilities, in a state of constant activity, or alert on 
our Indian borders, in Florida, Texas, New Mexico, California, 
and between the basin of the Mississippi and the Rocky moun- 
tains, including the long lines of emigration across those moun 
tains, and in the removal of the Menomonies from Wisconsin. 
The small number of remaining companies furnish most inade- 
quate peace garrisons to a few only of the many fortifications, of 
great cost and importance, along the British North American, the 
Atlantic, and Gulf of Mexico frontiers. 

Whilst, by acquisitions of territory, the exterior line of the 
United States has, since 1844, been extended rather less than 
one thousand miles, the interior or Indian lines to be guarded, 
consequent on new settlements and the continued streams of emi- 
gration to the West, have been increased at least ten thousand 
miles. On a careful examination, this estimate will not be found 
extravagant. Our troops, accordingly, have already been carried, 
or soon must be carried, into near proximity, and with danger of 
conflict at every point, to five times the former number of warlike 
Indians who were our -Jose neighbours. Add the treaty obligation 
to protect the republi: of Mexico from the savage tribes within 
our limits, and some idea may be formed of the increase of ac- 
tive duty thrown upon the existing military establishment, in- 
cluding regiments, generals, and general staff officers. 

For this immense excess of duty over that of any other period 
of peace known in our history, we have only fifteen regiments, 
with six hundred and fifty-one enlisted men belonging to the 
engineer and ordnance departments, presenting a nominal total 
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of 9438 non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, and pri- 
vates, or less than the total of the peace establishment of 1815 
by 2499.—See the last 4rmy Register (January 1, 1849,) p. 38, 
and American State Papers (Military Affairs), vol. 2, p. 46. 

The total of the present establishment, like that of 1815, can 
be considered only as nominal, except as fixing a maximum not 
to be exceeded; but place the maximum total at any given point, 
and the numbers actually enrolled and in pay under the esta- 
blishment will always be from a fourth to a third less. Thus, 
under the total of 1815, 11,937 enlisted men, the average number 
on the rolls, or receiving pay for five years, was but 8146. (See 
table, p. 38, in the volume of State Papers cited above.) And I 
have no doubt the deficiency, under the present establishment, 
9438 enlisted men, is proportionally yet greater. This may easily 
be ascertained by means of the rolls in the adjutant general’s 
and paymaster general’s offices at Washington. 

Whence this striking difference between the authorized and 
the actual numbers receiving pay at any given time? It arises 
from— 

ist. The absolute necessity of never exceeding, by recruiting, 
the total fixed by law; and, 2nd. The unavoidable delays in re- 
ceiving at Washington returns of deaths, discharges, and deser- 
tions, occurring at distant posts and on distant routes, by which 
casualties the recruiting service is regulated. As distances in- 
crease, and particularly over routes barely practicable, so will 
be the increased delays and the falling off from the maximum 
total allowed by law. 

Assuming, then, with confidence, that of the present autho- 
rized total, 9438 non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, 
ind privates, there are actually not more than 7000 in service 
and receiving pay, including the sick and the few who are al- 
ways on short leaves of absence, it is evident that the army is now 
greatly below the pressing wants of the country. In other words, 
io meet those wants, I am fully persuaded, on the experience of 
the last twelvemonth, that the total of enlisted men ought to be 
nearly doubled, independent of any danger, near or remote, of 
aggression from abroad. 

The desired augmentation may be obtained, either wholly by 
new regiments, or the addition of privates to companies through- 
out the present regiments. Either plan, by itself, would be liable 
io serious objections. By doubling the present skeleton regiments, 
we should have some 500 regimental officers, and 1516 non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and artificers more than are 
deemed absolutely necessary; and by extending the number of 
privates per company much beyond 80, companies would be 
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rendered unwieldy, besides making it necessary to add to eacha 
lieutenant and several non-commissioned officers, for the com- 
mand, the care, and instruction of so many men. I submit, there- 
fore, a combination of the two plans, of which the following are 
the details: 

Extend the number of privates in every company of the pre- 
sent 15 regiments to 84. The number now limited is 42 in the 
artillery and infantry companies, 50 in the dragoons, and 64 in 
the mounted riflemen. (See 2£rmy Register, p. 28.) Those regi- 
ments would then stand: 





Two regiments, or 20 companies of dragoons, pre- Totals. 
sent total, - - - - - 1,230 
Add 34 privates to each company, - - 680 
— 1,910 
One regiment, or 10 companies of mounted riflemen, 
present total, - - - - -.. 765 
Add 20 privates to each company, - - 200 
—— 906 5 
Four regiments, or 48 companies of artillery, present 
total, - - - - - - 2,600 
Add 42 privates to each company, - - 2,016 
ae 4,616 
Eight regiments, or 80 companies of infantry, pre- 
sent total, - - - - - 4,192 
Add 42 privates to each company, - - 3,440 
—. 7,632 
Engineer and ordnance enlisted men as at present, 651 
15,774 


Deduct the total (9438) of the present establishment, and w: 
should have an augmentation of 6336 privates, without the addi- 
tion of one officer, non-commissioned officer, musician, or artificer. 


Add a second regiment of mounted riflemen, organized as 

above, - - - - - - 965 
Add a ninth regiment of infantry, organized as above, - 954 
Add two companies of artillery to the present 48, and or- 

ganize the 50 into 5 regiments, instead of 4, one for the 

the Pacific coast. The two companies organized as 

above would give a total of, - - - - 192 
Add the non-commissioned staff of the 5th artillery, —- 2 
Add a permanent detachment for cavalry and artillery 
purposes, at the Military Academy, of 4 sergeants, 4 
corporals, 2 musicians, and 50 privates, total, - - 60 
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Add a like detachment for the general recruiting depot in 


the harbour of New York, - - - - 60 
Grand total, - - - - - 18,007 


The detachments permanently on duty at those posts have 
heretofore been deducted from the feeble totals of regiments. 

Thus Congress might nearly double the present grand total 
(9438) of the army with an addition of only 81 commissioned 
officers. These would be 3 colonels, 3 lieutenant colonels, 6 ma- 
jors, 22 captains, 25 first lieutenants, and 22 second lieutenants. 
(See, again, tables, p. 38, &rmy Register.) 

A nominal total of 18,000 enlisted men, deducting between a 
fourth and a third for unsupplied deaths, discharges, and deser- 
tions, as explained above, would give a yearly average on the 
pay rolls of about 13,000. Deduct another thousand for recruits, 
at depots and in transition, and we should not have permanently, 
with regiments or companies, more than 12,000; and from this 
number we would again, to find the effective strength at any 
given time, have to deduct the sick, the convicts, prisoners for 
trial, and about one in a hundred on short leaves of absence. 
Considering the many sickly lines and posts, occupied and to be 
occupied, it is not extravagant to say that we should in no year, 
under the proposed maximum, have an average of more than 55 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, and privates, 
per company, or a grand total of 10,000, “ present and fit for 
duty,’’ for a prodigious amount of service, and covering an area 
equal (less about an eighth) to the entire continent of Europe. 

In foreign armies, the regiment or battalion is the wni?, but 
very rarely broken into detachments. With us, on the other hand, 
many of our smaller posts, in time of peace, have been, and 
must continue to be, occupied by single companies. Hence, in 
the United States, the company is generally the unit; and this, 
from its smallness, even with a total of sixty men “present and 
fit for duty,”’ is practically indivisible for more than momentary 
detachments. 

Confident that the foregoing calculations and estimates are 
without any material error, I hope the proposed augmentation 
may be substantially recommenced by the war department. 

There is one other topic I take the liberty to present in this 
volunteer communication, one in which the entire army feels a 
lively interest, and which we all hope may again win the support 
of the department. The following extract from my annual re- 
port, addressed to the secretary of war, November 20, 1845, pre- 
sents, in a short compass, the subject in question: 
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“TI venture once more respectfully to invite attention to a re- 
treat or asylum for the worn out or decayed rank and file of the 
army. The subject has been twice reported upon favourably, 
with bills, by committees on military affairs in the house of re- 
presentatives. (See report, No. 74, 2d session 26th Congress, and 
report No. 109, 2d session 28th Congress.) Jf the want can only 
be placed fully before Congress, it seems impossible to doubt 
success, as the asylum would impose no burthen on the treasury, 
but be supported from the army itself, in deductions, fines, and 
reversions,”’ 

For the merits and details of the proposed asylum, I beg that 
the documents referred to in the extract may be carefully ex- 
amined. I cannot possibly conceive a valid objection to either. 

While the army under my command lay at Puebla, a part ot 
the summer of 1847, an humble petition to Congress in favou: 
of an asylum on the same plan for the benefit of enlisted men 
was drawn up and signed by, I believe, every commissioned offi- 
cer then present. I presume it was presented; and if so, it may 
no doubt be found in the archives of one or both houses of Con- 
gress. 

In connection with that petition, I beg to add the following 
facts: 

On the capture of the city of Mexico, by the same army, | 
levied a contribution upon the inhabitants of $150,000, in lieu ot 
pillage, to which the city, by the usages of war, was, under the 
circumstances, liable. In my orders on the subject I said: 

‘Of the whole contribution to be paid over to the army $20,000 
shall be appropriated to the purchase of extra comforts for th: 
wounded and sick in hospital; $90,000 to the purchase of blan- 
kets and shoes for gratuitous distribution among the rank and 
file of the army; and $40,000 reserved for other necessary mili- 
tary purposes.’’ (See in the adjutant general office, at Washing- 
ton, a printed copy of that general order, No. 287, dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1847.) 

I also copy here, as intimately connected with the same sub- 
ject, my letter to the secretary of war, dated at Mexico, Febru- 
ary 6, 1848. In that letter I said: 

“I have not reported on the subject of secret disbursements 
since I left Jalapa—list, because of the uncertainty of our com- 
munications with Vera Cruz; and, 2d, the necessity of certain 
explanations which, on account of others, ought never to be re- 
duced to writing. I may, however, briefly add that I have never 
tempted the honour, conscience, or patriotism of any man, but 
have held it lawful in morals, as in war, to purchase valuable in- 
formation or services voluntarily tendered me. 
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“Charging myself with the money received at Washington for 
the purposes indicated; with the $150,000 levied upon this city 
for the immediate benefit of the army, in lieu of pillage; the 
proceeds of captured tobacco taken from the Mexican govern- 
ment (found in the capital), and some other small sums, all of 
which I shall strictly account for, I have, on the other hand, ex- 
pended $63,745.50 in blankets and shoes, gratuitously distributed 
to enlisted men; $10,000 extra on account of hospitals, allowing 
$10 to every crippled man discharged or furloughed; some $60,- 
000, I think, for secret services, including a native spy company, 
whose pay, commencing in July, I did not wish to bring into ac- 
count with the treasury, and I enclose herewith a draft for $100,- 
000, made up according to the memorandum, also enclosed. | 
hope you will allow the draft to go to the credit of an Army 
Asylum, and make the subject known, in the way you may deem 
best, to the military committee of Congress. That sum is, in 
small part, the price of the American blood so gallantly shed in 
this vicinity ; and considering that the army receives no prize mo- 
ney, I repeat the hope that its proposed destination may be ap- 
proved and carried into effect. 

‘“‘Number one, of the same set of bills, is this day transmitted 
direct to the Bank of America. 

“The remainder of the money in my hands, as well as that 
expended, I shall be ready to account for at the proper time and 
in the proper manner, [this was done in 1848,] merely offering 
this imperfect report to explain in the mean time the character of 
the $100,000 draft.’’ (See Executive document, No. 60, page 
1086, printed under a resolution of the house of representatives 
of April 28, 1848.) 

Following that letter will be found, printed, the memorandum 
and draft alluded to. The draft was made payable to me; and, 
in order to place the deposites beyond the control of any indivi- 
dual functionary whatever, I endorsed it, “The Bank of America 
will place the within amount to the credit of @&rmy Asylum, 
subject to the order of Congress.” 

Advised as above, the secretary of war, on the presentation 
for payment, caused the draft to be protested; whereby the sum 
of $100,000 turned over by me, in cash, to the military chest of 
the army, for the current pay of the troops, and paid out ac- 
cordingly, was sequestered to the benefit of the United States 
treasury. Of course an equal sum was saved to the treasury 
out of the appropriation made by Congress for the current pay 
of the troops. 

That money never had belonged to the treasury, and the trea- 
sury had no legal claim to it whatever. Look at the memoran- 
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dum that shows the items out of which the sum was made up— 
lst, $9000 received for licenses granted by my order in the city 
of Mexico; 2d, $49,569.44 received for tobacco belonging to the 
Mexican government, found in the capital; 3d, $38,780.16 taken 
from the contribution levied upon the capital, and 4th, $2650.40 
saved at one of the principal army hospitals. 

What claim had the United States treasury upon either ot 
those sums? They were all, except the fourth or smallest item, 
raised according to the laws ‘of war and the rights of conquest, 
for just and laudable objects, and applied, or attempted to be ap- 
plied, accordingly. 

The only title of legislation by Congress bearing on the subject 
that then existed, will be found in the 58th article of war, act 
April 10, 1806, copied and re-enacted from the resolves of the 
old Congress, September 20, 1776. (See Military Laws, pp. 23 
and 116.) The article is in these words : 

“All public stores taken in the enemy’s camp, towns, forts, or 
magazines, whether of artillery, ammunition, clothing, forage, 
or provisions, shall be secured for the service of the United 
States.”’ 

This is the law which, from September, 1776, whén the resources 
of the United States were low, down to the present time, has de- 
prived our army of prize money—always allowed, on sea and 
land abroad, and to our own navy. The law was strictly com- 
plied with by me, while commanding in Mexico, in respect to 
captured “artillery,” arms of every kind, “ammunition,” wa- 
gons, teams, and pack animals, “clothing,’”’ “forage,’’ and “ pro- 
visions”’ (or subsistence); but license money, captured tobacco 
(previously bought by the Mexican government for resale to its 
own people), and contribution money are not enumerated in the 
law. Neither was the sum of $11,791.19, captured in a military 
chest at Cerro Gordo. The quartermaster and commissary de- 
partments being, however, without funds, I immediately turned 
over the whole of the money, on receipts, to them, for regular 
disbursement on account of the United States treasury. 

It is thus shown that the treasury became possessed of $11,- 
791.19 without any claim whatever. That large sum ought, 
therefore, to be considered as held in trust by the United States 
for some equitable purpose; and I again humbly petition that 
Congress may appropriate the whole to an .4rmy Asylum for 
the worn out or decayed enlisted men (regulars and volunteers) 
yet in service, or who have been honourably discharged there- 
from, notwithstanding the ex post facto act, chapter 126, ap- 
proved March 3, 1849. 

I have the honour to remain, sir, with high respect, your most 
obedient servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 
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OUR FORCES IN MEXICO. 


The secretary of war has laid before the house of representa- 
tives a highly interesting report. It embraces an exposition of 
the character of the forces employed in the Mexican war, and 
the losses of the respective arms of the service during the pro- 
gress of the campaign. One of the tables shows that the strength 
of the army at the commencement of hostilities with the repub- 
lic of Mexico, in April, 1846, was 7244; the regular forces on 
the frontier of Texas, May, 1846, present and absent, 3554; the 
number of troops that joined the several divisions of the army 
in Mexico, including recruits, 27,470, of which 15,735 were of 
the old establishment, 11,186 new regiments, and 548 marines; 
which, added to the force on the Rio Grande in May, 1846, 
makes the whole number of the regular army employed every 
where in the prosecution of the war, inclusive of July 5, 1848, 
the date of the President’s proclamation of peace, about 31,024; 
35,009 were recruited from May Ist, 1846, to the termination of 
the war in 1848; 32,190 were put en route to Mexico, which 
exceeds the number joined, as reported on the rolls and returns. 

In the old establishment, the discharges by expiration of ser- 
vice were 1561, for disabilities 1782, by order and civil autho- 
rity 373, total 3716. Deaths—killed in battle, 41 officers, 422 
men; died of wounds, 22 officers, 307 men—total killed and 
died of wounds, 63 officers, 729 men, ordinary deaths, 49 officers 
2574 men; accidental, 5 officers, 134 men—total deaths, 117 
officers, 3437 men—aggregate, 3554. Wounded in battle, 118 
officers, 1685 men—aggregate, 1803. Resignations 38. Deser- 
tions 2247. 

Discharges from the extra ten regiments by expiration of ser- 
vice, 13; for disability, 767; by order and civil authority, 114 
—total 803. Deaths—killed in battle, 5 officers, 12 men; died 
of wounds, 5 officers, 72 men—total killed and died of wounds, 
10 officers, 133 men; ordinary deaths, 26 officers, 2025 men; 
accidental, 30 men—total deaths, 46 officers, 2218 men—aggre- 
gate 2264. Wounded in battle, 36 officers, 236 men—aggregate 
272. Resignations, 92. Desertions, 602. 

Deaths among the marines serving with the army—killed in 
battle, 1 officer, 5 men; died of wounds, 1 officer, 8 men; ordi- 
nary deaths, 3 officers, 33 men—total deaths, 4 officers, 51 men 
—agegregate, 55. 

We cannot but observe, in this connection, how much more 
the old line appears to have suffered than the new levies. 

The following is a condensed view of the condition of the vo- 


lunteer forces: 
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Three months’ men.—The strength when mustered into ser- 
vice was 1390, and when discharged 1269, being a loss of 121. 
Discharged before the expiration of the term 82, of which 3 were 
for disability. Deaths 18, ordinary 8, killed in battle and died of 
wounds 10. Desertions 22. 

Six months’ men, (but held only for three months, the lega! 
term)—strength when mustered into service was 11,211, and 
when discharged 9620, loss 1519. Discharged before the expira- 
tion of the term 815, of which 370 were for disability. Deaths 
127, ordinary 107, killed in battle and died of wounds 6, acci- 
dental 14. Desertions 524. 

Twelve months’ men.—Strength when mustered into service 
27,053, and when discharged 18,201, loss 8852. Discharged be- 
fore the expiration of the term 4530, of which 4004 were for 
disability. Deaths 2298, ordinary 1792, killed in battle and died 
of wounds 439, accidental 67. Desertions 600. 

Volunteers for the war.—Strength when mustered into ser- 
vice 33,596, and when discharged 21,474, loss 12,122. Dis- 
charges before the expiration of the term 3732, of which 2763 
were for disability. Deaths 4572, ordinary 4309, killed in battle 
and died of wounds 152, accidental 111. Desertions 2730. 

Recapitulation of the casualties incident to the whole number 
of volunteers, under various periods of service, is as follows: 

Discharges before the expiration of the term 9169, of which: 
7200 were for disability. 

Deaths 7015,,to wit: ordinary 6216, killed in battle and died 
of wounds, 607, accidental 192. 

Resignations 279. 

Desertions 3876. 

Forces employed and mustered into service— 





old establishment, - - - - - 15,736 men. 
Additional force, - - - - - » A§0,06 °.“ 
Aggregate of regular army, - - - - 26,922 “ 
Volunteer forcee—general staff, - - - S78.‘ 
Regiments andcorps, -~— - : - - 73,260 “ 
Total regulars and volunteers, - - - 100,454 “* 


Of the 15,736 men of the old line, 800 were either killed or 
mortally wounded. Of the 73,260 volunteers, 600 only were 
killed or mortally wounded, showing a difference of five to one. 
At Molino del Rey, in two hours, 706 men were killed and 
wounded. At Buena Vista, which lasted two days, General Tay- 
lor’s loss was 673. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICS. 


OREGON, ITS CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, ETC, 













The following valuable letter of Mr. Thurston, addressed, through 
the columns of the National Intelligencer to several gentlemen in diffe- 
rent parts of the Union, who had sought information from him, contains 
a minute and exceedingly interesting description of Oregon, and the 
route thither. 


Gentlemen,—I have letters from each of you now lying on 
my table, and each propounding more or less questions concern- 
ing Oregon Territory, its soil, climate, people, &c. I have been 
receiving and answering similar letters from the four quarters of 
the Union ever since I landed at New York. I not only expect 
this, but desire it, because it is my duty, as it is my pleasure, at 
all times, to labour for the interests of that toil-worn and generous 
people of Oregon who have honoured me with their confidence. 
But to avoid answering you separately, and thereby being com- 
pelled to reiterate in one letter, what I may have said in another, 
[ have concluded, at the request of some of you, to answer the 
several inquiries of you all through the Intelligencer. This course 
will not only answer equally well for you, but will doubtlessly 
be of use to others who may not have written to me, but who 
either have made, or will make, up their mds to emigrate to 
the true “ El Dorado of the Far West.’’ Trusting that this, my 
apology for not answering directly your several] letters, will be 
satisfactory, I will proceed to answer your inquiries. 

I am asked to speak of the three great divisions of Oregon. 
My knowledge of the first, west of the Rocky mountains, as well 
as of the second, west of the Blue mountains, is limited of course, 
as all I know of the one, personally, is what I acquired while 
passing over it. This is all the personal knowledge a very great 
proportion of the people of Oregon have of this region. With 
the second region, that west of the Blue mountains, our people 
are better acquainted, having learned much concerning its topo- 
graphy in the late Cayuse war. With the third, we are still better 
acquainted; yet it should be borne in mind that this is a new 
and comparatively unexplored country, even west of the Cascade 
mountains. It is but reasonable to conclude, therefore, that when 
Oregon, with its three grand divisions, shall be minutely and sci- 
entifically explored, it will develop resources yet unknown, and 
which will astonish mankind with their vastness and richness. 
It would be, indeed, singular if a tract of country extending from 
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the Rocky mountains to the Pacific, a thousand miles or more, 
and from 42 to 49 degrees north along the coast, should contain 
nothing in its bowels—no coal, no iron, lead, quicksilver, silver, 
or gold. I say it would be singular; and yet, if there should be 
none, entirely contrary to all the indications of the infantile dis- 
coveries and explorations hitherto made, as will appear, Oregon 
possesses resources enough wpon her surface to make her at 
once one of the richest and happiest spots in the Union. 

When the emigrant emerges from the timber skirting the Mis- 
souri river, opposite St. Joseph, the vast prairie opens up before 
him, and he is alike fascinated with its vastness and beauty. So 
far as his eye can extend, one wide field, beautified with all the 
gayety of Flora, stretches out before him, rolling, clear, varie- 
gated, vast. As he passes on, he will be continually approaching 
and passing streams of water, whose valleys will be covered 
with timber—the whole country around, besides, being of the 
rolling prairie order, of the richest kind, and bearing upon its 
surface a heavy coat of the richest grass. This state of things 
will continue, in varying degrees, for some three hundred miles 
or more, when he will discover that the soil is gradually deteri- 
orating in richness, and partaking of the sandy order. The tim- 
ber, more or less, will indicate the courses of the streams and 
watering places the whole way. But as he approaches Fort La- 
ramie, on Platte, the soil becomes more sandy; tracts of sand 
plain will be passed, and he will discover that he is getting be- 
yond the region of rain. Some days’ drive east of Laramie he 
may be visited by one of those revelries of nature, in the shape 
of a thunder, hail, and rain storm, which will shake nature to 
its centre, and leave him with such an impression as he never 
had before of the fearful power of the elements. This may be, 
as it was in my case, the farewell of tempests and the last of 
storms or of rain on the road to Oregon. He nears Laramie, as 
I have said, and he cannot fail to perceive that the quantity of 
good land grows less, and that the sands increase. Wherever 
there is a stream, the water, by a sort of capillary attraction, 
soaks through the soil, and supports vegetation. In these valleys 
the richness of the soil cannot be surpassed, and the width of the 
good soil, on either side of the stream, always bears a proportion 
to the rapidity of the rise of land. Hence, this side of Laramie, 
in the Forks of the Platte and Laramie rivers, there is a very 
large prairie of the best of grass, because the land is low, and the 
water soaks in from two sides. 

This state of things continues beyond Fort Laramie, barren- 
ness increasing and vegetation and the extent of good soil di- 
minishing. Yet you are continually passing valleys of the richest 
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land, where grass, timber, and a variegated vegetation grow in 
great abundance. Just beyond Fort Lamarie, one, for the first 
time, falls in with the wild sage, by which name it will be known 
to the emigrant, which is the chief and a most melancholy orna- 
ment of the sand plains from this on. Now, let it be borne in 
mind, that at some distance this side of Laramie, barrenness 
begins to gain on the extent of good soil and vegetation, and 
continues to enlarge itself till you approach a certain line, which: 
I am not able to define, but which must be imaginary, where the 
scale is turned, and good soil and vegetation gain in their turn. 
It must be borne in mind that this barrennes arises from a want 
of summer rains, but where, in the distance between the Missouri 
river and the Cascade mountains, this want of rain is felt to the 
greatest degree, you will perceive it is difficult to tell; yet there is a 
point somewhere. Immediately on either side of the back bone of 
the Rocky mountain range you will find a good strip of grazing 
land, differing in width at different places, and which appears to 
be taken out of the rule I have mentioned above. This arises, I be- 
lieve, not because rain falls more plentifully here, but because the 
ground here is comparatively watered by veins of water, which, 
as you know, more frequently take their rise near the summit of 
mountains. Perhaps the extreme point of barrenness between 
Missouri and the Pacific may be somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rocky mountains; but, wherever it may be, from 
the time you pass it, the rule which prevailed from Laramie on 
is reversed, and the farther you travel towards the Pacific, the 
more and the better is the good land, until you pass the Cascade 
range, when a country opens up before you all ‘good,and not to be 
surpassed by any spot on the globe. So that, in going to Oregon, 
the first part of the journey one sees a rich soil gradually di- 
minishing, or perhaps I should say, extent of good land, until he 
arrives where the barren more than outmeasures the fertile. 
But, passing on the second part of the journey, the fertile gains 
on the barren, till the latter disappears entirely. The reason of 
these barren plains, as I have said before, is, that in consequence 
of the scarcity of rain, the top of the soil first became so dry that 
the wind began to move its particles in the form of dust, until, 
in the course of ages, the tracts of country which may have been 
good soil at first, have become fields of mobile sand, and if rain 
could fall on these sand plains plentifully for a series of years, 
they would assume the form of verdant fields again. This pecu- 
liarity is not confined to the North American continent, but ex- 
tends quite through South America, and prevails to a greater or 
less extent in the interior of the eastern continent, on the other 
grand divisions ef the globe. By the time you arrive at the South 
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pass, you will have seen a practical illustration of the alternation 
of poor and good soil, or the barren and fertile. You will be de- 
ceived in scaling the height of the celebrated Rocky mountains. 
Rising gradually for some hundreds of miles, you will hardly per 
ceive your elevation, except by the coldness of the nights, unti ; 
you find yourself ona smooth and comparatively le vel road on 
the summit, looking down on the slope descending to the Pacific 
Your hearts will swell within you at this spot. A few miles 
ahead are the Pacific springs, where you will camp for the night, 
and drink for the first time from the waters westward bound, 
the source of a part of the waters of the Rio Colorado of the 
West. From these springs, where you will find plenty of grass, 
you will pass on to Little Sandy and Big Sandy rivers. F ron L 
Big Sandy you will either go by what is called Greenwood 
Cut-off or round by Fort Bridgers. The latter road is some three 
or four days’ drive farther, though by the former you have to 
drive forty-five miles without water or much grass. Should you 
go the Cut-off, you will take water in your kegs, and leave Big 
Sandy about 11 A. M., after having let your cattle rest all night 
and up to that time, and drive moderately till the sun is two 
hours high before night; then unhitch your oxen and let them 
lay down in the yoke till just before sunset, when you will hitch 
up and drive a// night, arriving at Green river about eight 
o’clock next morning. But I am digressing. 

The first division of Oregon is made up alternately of barren 
plains and rich valleys. Usually you will pass through these val- 
leys every half day’s drive, or oftener, and sometimes, though 
rarely, you will have long drives without grass. Timber, as | 
have said before, will usually be confined to these valleys, though 
not always; and sometimes you will find a scarcity of wood for 
some distance. The great difliculty is, that, in passing through 
this division for the first time, the emigrant is led to suppose that 
much more of it is barren than really is, because it is the “t y 
season, when the grass has become dry, and the surface of th 
ground appears of the colour of weatherbeaten hay. There can 
be no greater mistake than this; for although there is much bar 
ren land between the Rocky mountains and the Blue mountains, 
yet there is also very much of the best and most fertile land in 
the world. But the good and poor is alternated, as I have said. 
And the water is no where surpassed, no where equalled. Now, 
it must be recollected that you will enter Oregon through the 
South pass, but a little north of 42° north latitude, and you will 
cross the Blue mountains from this division into the second, or 
Middle Oregon, at latitude almost 46° north; consequently, you 
will have travelled the first division, to say nothing about the 
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sinuosity of the road, almost diagonally ; therefore, it will ap- 
pear to you that you have travelled from east to west, by 
a due west line, much farther than you have. Being about to 
pass from this division into Middle Oregon, the great western 
stock factory, and one much more delightful than the first, you 
will allow me to say that the first, even, is capable of supporting 
almost an innumerable number of cattle and horses; and I should 
not be surprised if this division, when it shall come to be tho- 
roughly explored, should turn out to be as valuable as its more 
inviting neighbours, Middle and Western Oregon. 

My time and space will not allow me to describe to you Mid- 
dle Oregon. It not only has the reputation of being one of the 
finest grazing countries in the world, but is so, and is susceptible 
of sustaining a dense population, and is ultimately destined to do 
so. The climate of Middle Oregon is undoubtedly the best in the 
world. While it is almost free from snows, it is subject to but 
moderate rains; while its long summers are one continued holy- 
day of sporting sunshine, its winters are but moderately rainy. 
Its waters are no where surpassed, either for coolness, purity, or 
flavour; and, taken all in all, Middle Oregon is one of the fair 
spots of nature, but for ten or fifteen years to come will not be 
needed for settlement. Western Oregon is amply large to swallow 
up all the emigrants who will find their way thither for a long time 
to come. This section can bid defiance to any other place within 
the limits of the United States. I must refrain from a description, 
because to do it justice would take more time than I have to 
devote, and more space than the Intelligencer would like to 
bestow. 

The productions of the two western divisions of Oregon are 
such as are produced in any of the Northern states. As the coun- 
try is never subject to hot weather, and its nights being cool, it 
follows of course that corn does not grow so spontaneously as in 
the Western states. Yet good crops of corn may be raised by at- 
tending to its cultivation, as they do in New England. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that we have no particular use for 
corn, as wheat, oats, barley, and rye can be raised much more 
abundantly and with less cost; yet I have seen as stout corn 
growing there as I ever did any where. For raising the other 
kinds of grains, those I have mentioned, and buckwheat, and 
peas and beans, no country can surpass Oregon. And as to its 
vegetable productions, I venture nothing in saying that it can 
vie with any country. In one word, I desire it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, once for all, that, so far as its producing qualities are con- 
cerned, taken all in all, Oregon cannot be outdone; so that when 
any one shall wish for information on this subject, let him lay it 
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down for certainty that, with the same amount of labour, he can 
raise produce of more value than he can any where in the states. 
I care not what he inquires after, whether corn (subject to the 
above qualification), wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, peas, 
beans, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, onions, parsnips, carrots, 
beets, currants, gooseberries, strawberries, apples, peaches, pears, 
or fat and healthy babies ; in the productivn of all of them we 
ask no favours. 

As to the general average of the thermometer in winter and 
summer, I am not able to say, from the fact that I never kept a 
register, or consulted that of others; but the wecther is very 
temperate, alike in summer and winter. Oregon city is in lati- 
tude almost 46 degrees north, and yet the river did not approxi- 
mate to freezing over last winter, though it was the coldest that 
had been for thirty years; and it is frequently the case that 
vegetables grow in the garden the entire winter. While in the 
summer one has very little need of thin clothes, never is he sub- 
ject to those hot days which cause him to take refuge in the 
shade, or oppressed with those sultry nights which take away 
his sleep and sweat out his very life-blood. At nine in the even- 
ing, in midsummer, you may lie down to sleep, and there you 
may lie in the very arms of “ tired nature’s sweet repose,’’ with- 
out rolling or tumbling, nicely ensconced beneath a sheet and 
quilt, till seven the next morning. And when you awake you 
have no headache, no furred tongue and mouth, no bilious aguey 
limbs, no heads beclouded in the mists of quinine, no sallow 
ghastly countenances, and no graveyard longings, that are but 
too frequently experienced in the Western states. Yes, sirs, the 
health of that country alone, which no man has dared deny, 
ought to be inducement enough to persons who consider life of 
any value to attract them to Oregon. As might be expected, the 
climate of Oregon is almost free from those sudden changes, from 
heat to cold, from the oppressive, still, and sultry day, to the 
warring elements of a tempest-riven evening, and vice versa, 
which are so prevalent in the states. Wherever there is a sultry, 
impure, and pent-up atmosphere, there are thunder storms, tem- 
pests, tornadoes. With these we are rarely visited. This, of itself, 
is evidence of the purity of our atmosphere, and consequently of 
the healthfulness of our climate. 

We have two seasons, the wet and dry. The length of each 
is variable, the same as the summers and winters in the states. 
You have your cold and long, temperate and short winters; 
ours also vary in the same way. We usually have a sprinkling 
of snow, varying in quantity and duration in different years ; 
our rains also vary in the same way. In the fall we have an 
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introduction of rain the last of September or first of October, 
after which it clears off and continues fair for a time, varying 
from four to six weeks, when the winter or rainy season sets in. 
But it must not be supposed that it rains all the time from that 
to spring, for, upon consulting a journal of the weather, it will 
be found that a very respectable proportion of the wet season is 
made up of fair days, days which are cloudy and do not rain at 
all, and days part clear and part cloudy, and days all the time 
cloudy, but during which it does not rain to hurt. This explains 
the true state of the weather. For two or three days it may rain 
steadily and hard, the streams rising high; then it will slack 
away, and continue for a week or more clear, cloudy, and driz- 
zling, in turn, during which time our people attend to their 
business out of doors, plough, build fences, &c., without any in- 
convenience ; and while doing it, it is not necessary to have our 
fringed mittens, buffalo robes, or our ears tied up. It is warm 
and mild, and we work with healthy sinews and with pleasure, 
the song or whistle cheering on the ploughman or axeman, as, 
barehanded and in his shirt sleeves, in dead of winter, he pur- 
sues his pleasant labours. In March the rains begin to slack 
away, the fair weather increases, and showers continue into 
April, and sometimes to May. But the rainy season may be said 
to close up in Mareh. Our summer season, after the showers 
entirely cease, is made up of continued sunshine and star-be- 
studded and moonlight nights, for clouds rarely venture to our 
skies in the summer season. All concede that an Oregon sum- 
mer is unrivalled for pleasantness and beauty. 

I am asked whether coal,and what kinds, have been dis- 
covered in Oregon. I reply that coa/ has been discovered there, 
in various places and in large quantities, but there is a dispute 
as to its kind and yg pee Not aware that the subject has been 
settled scientifically, I am unable to give the information to the 
extent desired. That there will be coal of the best quality, both 
anthracite and bituminous, found there, there cannot be any 
doubt, when the country shall be properly surveyed. Certain 
it is that coal in abundance, of some kind, has already been dis- 
covered. 

I have been informed that there is iron ore found in different 
parts, and in quantities. I have seen specimens found there, 
judged to contain seventy-five per cent. of iron, by persons ac- 
quainted with the business. But the existence of iron ore, and 
its extent, have as yet attracted but little attention, as there are 
no furnaces of any kind in the country, or any thing attempted 
by way of working it. 

There is a fine opening for mechanics of all kinds. Up to this 
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time there never has been a regular wagon shop in the country, 
though there are wheelwrights in the country who repair wagons 
occasionally. The reason for this is, that so many wagons have 
been taken thither from the states that there have been no calls 
for building. There is good oak and other timber in the country, 
and that business will become good at some future period. A 
carriage shop for the manufacture of light wagons and horse 
carriages would find employ now. This business must become 
good, for in no country I have ever been in are wagons used up 
so fast as in Oregon. An inquiry has also been made whether 
there is hemlock in the country. This species of tree does not 
grow generally all over the country, but is confined to localities, 
but where it does grow it is of a gigantic order, to which your 
hemlocks might look with propriety and call them father. Yes, 
the heads of your tallest hemlocks might hide themselves under 
the lower limbs of those of Oregon. The chief growth of the 
country is what we call fir, a species of the pine. There are 
three kinds of it, the white, yellow, and red fir. There is white 
pine in abundance, but it is also confined to certain localities. 
On the Blue mountains pine grows to a perfection and magni- 
tude that pines east of the Rocky mountains never dared to 
aspire to, and that is the case with all the timber of the country 
—it is of a mammoth race. The black alder, that grows round 
the shores of the streams in New England and in the swamps, 
and rarely if ever is entitled to the appellation of free, is to be 
found in Oregon, in some instances, ‘hree feet in diameter. | 
have seen an e/der tree in that country (our common pith elder) 
so large that you could make four large rails out of the but-cut 
fifteen feet long—and such elders are not rare either. 

I am also asked whether the people of Oregon have paid mucli 
attention to raising fruit. Although the amount of fruit raised 
in Oregon is quite limited, I think I may safely answer in the 
affirmative. Considering the time since Oregon first commenced 
to settle, and the amount of its inhabitants,I think it may be 
safely said that Oregon has the foundation laid for raising more 
fruit than any of our western territories by far. Seeds of al! 
kinds have been successively finding their way to the country, 
and all over the territory are to be found nurseries containing 
from ten to eighty and one hundred thousand trees, there being 
a due proportion of apples, peaches, pears, and plums among 
them. There is also plenty of choice fruit in process of growth, 
and men there who understand the business. Mr. Leualling, 
from Henry county, Iowa, may be considered a great benefactor 
of the country. He has a nursery of about one hundred thou- 
sand trees, of different kinds of fruits, and carries on inoculatio: 
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to a very considerable extent every year. He has various kinds 
of wild fruits, and a variety of shrubbery which would do no 
dishonour to any eastern horticulturist. All kinds of fruits do 
finely, and the whole people appear to be intent on laying the 
foundations for fine orchards, and if any thing can be judged of 
by the future, by the past or present, Oregon will, in after years, 
stand unrivalled as a fruit growing country. Already there are 
many flourishing peach orchards, and quite a number of apple 
orchards beginning to bear. Nevertheless, let all who go take 
fruit seeds of all kinds with them. 

Some sections of the country are well covered with timber, 
while there are others where prairie and timber are judiciously 
divided, and still others where the prairie largely predominates. 
However, good prairie farms, well supplied with timber, will be 
obtainable for a good while to come. The timbered portion of 
the country, though not so profitable to the settler at first, will 
unquestionably make the best farming country. A timber claim 
should be by no means slighted. It is a blushing shame when 
our fathers have mowed down an empire of it, if we their sons 
cannot do the same. A man going to a new country should not 
quail before dangers, nor shrink from grappling manfully with 
hardships. With shame be it said, however, that while our coun- 
try owes its greatness to the spirit and energy of the frontier 
men, their wants and interests are the least looked after by the 
law makers of the nation. But never let us cease to do well for 
that reason, and work out the destiny of the republic, its enlarge- 
ment to all North America, and the islands of the sea to the 
westernmost of the Sandwich Islands, and the most eastern of 
the West Indies, although we are riot properly considered. If we 
are not requited on earth for thus enlarging the domain of free- 
dom, and extending the circle of the stamping ground of liberty, 
we shall receive our reward in Aeaven. Let each of us teach our 
children this doctrine, and that the unity of this nation is too 
holy to be shattered or dissolved by personal or sectional consi- 
derations, or all of them combined, and all will be well. If this 
spirit prevails hereafter to the extent that it should in this coun- 
try, the millenium of liberty is sure to come; the monarchies 
and thranes of the old world will be shaken down, Carthage 
will he destroyed, an end put to punic faith, the ploughshare of 
republicanism will upturn the very sites of monarchy and aris- 
tocracy, and they will become fields where humanity and equal 
rights shall be cultivated and matured. But I digress. 

The falls of the Cascades in the Columbia river, one hundred 
and fifty miles from its mouth, are unquestionably an important 
point. Here that great river finds its way, as by a narrow defile, 
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from Middle Oregon through the Cascade range to the division 
lying west of those mountains. The fall here, in the course of 
two miles, or a little more, is upwards of forty feet. I understand 
that a waterpower here may be made available to almost any 
extent. Our Middle Oregon is destined to become thickly settled, 
consequently there will be a large commerce down the Columbia. 
But at this point all articles of transportation, each way, must be 
transhipped, and carried round these falls by a road of some kind. 
Vessels coming into the mouth of the Columbia river can run 
directly up to these falls without any obstruction. At this place, 
then, must be the grand depot for all articles of commerce des- 
tined to Middle Oregon by way of the Columbia, and of all! 
articles bound down. Besides there is plenty of good timber for 
lumbering, and the grain of the upper country might come here 
to mill. I think I can see a very good forecast in the gentleman 
who made the inquiry, whether this would not be a good site for 
establishing an engine shop. From this on, the Pacific ocean 
will teem with ocean steamers and steamers navigating the rivers 
of the western world—all will want, must have engines; and 
where could there be a better place to build them than where 
the vessel could be brought to the spot to receive them? I hope 
the gentleman who made the inquiry may think of the matter 
further. All believe here will be a town of much importance. 
Almost every letter that reaches me asks, whether Congress has 
passed any law donating land to present settlers in Oregon, and 
to such as shall hereafter go to that country, and settle upon and 
cultivate it. I have to reply, that as yet no such law has been 
passed. The present population of Oregon went thither in the 
belief, created by the inducements hitherto held out by the action 
of Congress and the American people, that Congress would, at 
some time, donate to each male citizen over eighteen years a 
section, or 640 acres of land. Scarcely a man in Oregon has 
reached that country at a cost less than the value of 640 acres 
of land. They have been there, some of them for long years, 
comparatively expatriated, cut off from the world, undergoing 
all manner of hardships and privations, contending with want, 
British aggression, and the savages of the country, and at one 
time prosecuting to a successful end a war of extermination 
waged upon them by the Indians; and finally, being the means 
of wresting the country from British aggression, and of settling 
that long dispute between the two nations, and all this time 
waiting for the reward of good and faithful servants. As yet they 
have not had it, but I am too proud ef my country to believe 
we shall not receive it. Hence it is expected, as they asked in 
their recent memorial to Congress, that Congress will, at this 
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session, not only donate to us a section each, but will donate a 
proper quantity to such of our citizens as shall hereafter emigrate 
to that country and settle on the same, and cultivate it for a se- 
ries of years, to be specified in the law. The best interests of the 
country at large, and of Oregon in particular, demand that course 
of policy to be adopted by Congress. I have never doubted but 
it will be adopted—I do not doubt it now. At the present time, 
whenever a man comes into the territory, he [ays himself off 640 
acres of land, conforming, as near as may be, 'to the cardinal peints 
of the compass. His claim to it is respected, provided he lives 
upon it, or makes permanent and lasting improvements thereon. 
And this will continue to be the course pursued till such time as 
Congress shall make a disposition of the lands there. The com- 
mittee on Indian affairs, in the senate, have the subject of extin- 
guishing the Indian title to lands in Oregon before them, and 
have promised me to report a bill soon for the extinguishment of 
their title to all of that part of Oregon lying west of the Cascade 
mountains, and for the removal of the Indians east of those 
mountains. I am in hopes it will pass Congress in the course of 
this month. If so, we shall get rid of the Indians in the course of 
next summer, and all the country at present, and for some time 
to come, needed for settlement will be thrown open to the im- 
migrant, and thus the first and prerequisite step will have been 
taken preparatory to the final disposition of the soil. And here, 
perhaps as well as any where, I may assure all, that there is no 
danger to be apprehended from the Indians, either going to, or 
residing in Oregon. The drubbing given the Cayuses, by our 
people, has so laid open the eyes of the savage to the superior 
strength of the whites, that they will not willingly again venture 
on depredations. All that is needed on the road to that country 
is to guard against their stealing your cattle, horses, &c., and 
that you be constantly well prepared to repel them, if they should - 
contemplate any violence. They are most consummate cowards, 
and the best way to manage them is to show to them by your 
conduct that you have no fears of them at all. If they discover 
fear in you, they become very bold. Therefore, if a man should 
ever be placed in a position among them in which he is really 
afraid, let him take care to act as bold as a lion—in this his safety 
will depend. 

Perhaps I ought not to say what part of the country I would 
prefer to settle in. I might be accused of partiality. But I will 
say that any of it west of the Cascades is good enough, and one 
can hardly go amiss of good farming lands. When you arrive in 
the country, it would be well for you to take a look over some 
of it before you settle; at least look till you fill your taste, and 
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there locate. Do not be in too much of a hurry to buy when you 
first get through; a sharper may take you in. For immediate 
farming purposes, perhaps, the Willamette valley is at present 
most available. The Umpqua valley is just beginning to settle, 
and perhaps if a man wanted to undergo a little extra privation 
for an equivalent compensation, a guid pro quo, by way of most 
valuable claims, waterpowers, or town sites, that valley should be 
duly considered. If a man wants a timber claim, and to be near a 
good market, Astoria or its confines should be considered. North 
of the Columbia river, in the region of Puget’s sound, I believe 
to be a very important section of the country. There are some 
of the best harbours in the world, and there are many and strong 
reasons why there should be a great and powerful city by-and- 
bye in this region. 

One cannot lack for business in Oregon now, if he has any 
gumption. The great bulk of the population of Oregon is con- 
fined to the Willamette valley. Clatsop county, at the mouth of 
the Columbia, and south of it, contains quite a settlement; Asto- 
ria is in this county. North of the river is Lewis county, named 
after the explorer and fellow traveller of Clarke. This county has 
quite a settlement; Nesquallyis in this couniy. Vancouver county, 
probably called Clarke now, in respect to Clarke just alluded to, 
also lies north of the Columbia river. It was formerly called 
Clarke county, bui, at a time when British sway was in its 
palmy days in Oregon, the county was changed from Clarke to 
Vancouver, in honour of the celebrated navigator, and no less 
celebrated slanderer of our government and people. Now that 
American influence rules in Oregon, it is due to the hardy way- 
worn American explorer to re-alter the name of this county, 
and grace it again with the name of him whose history is inter- 
woven with that of Oregon. So our legislature thought, and so, 
I have no doubt, they spoke and acted at their recent session. 
On the west side of the Willamette river are the counties of 
Washington (formerly Tualitin), Yam Hill, Polk, and Benton, 
in the order I have named them, going south. On the east side 
of the same river, going the same direction, are Clackamas, 
Champoeg, and Linn counties. The principal towns of Washing- 
ton county are Portland, the head of ship navigation on the 
Willamette, and Linn city, at the fails of the Willamette river. 
Oregon city is in Clackamas county, and the largest place in the 
territory. Fort Vancouver is in Vancouver county, on the Co- 
lumbia, some eight or ten miles above the junction of the Willa- 
mette with the Columbia. In Champoeg county there are the 
towns of Champoeg and Salem. At Salem is located the Metho- 
dist Institute. This town occupies one of the handsomest sites in 
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Oregon, and is destined to be the central point of learning and 
of the elite of Oregon. The falls of the Yam Hill is another town 
site, and no mean one either. There is a most splendid water- 
power here, and it is being brought into requision by two of our 
enterprising citizens, Messrs. Perkins and Haun. The Yam Hill 
is navigable, with proper improvements, from the Willamette to 
the falls. This will become an important place. There are other 
places, both on the Columbia and Willamette, and other rivers, 
where, in after years, will spring up towns and cities. I should 
not forget to say, however, if a man wishes to-establish himself 
in business of any kind, Linn city offers as good inducements, 
and as many of them, as any place in the territory. 

The expense of going to Oregon by water at the present time 
is quite heavy. One can go by water quicker, but I have no 
hesitancy in saying that all persons from the northwest had bet- 
ter go over land. ‘Many men want to go, but are short of means. 
To such let me say, be of good cheer; bring all your gunsto bear 
and reach Oregon, if it takes the last cent; for if you land there 
without staff or scrip, and having but one coat, or none at all, 
you have nothing to fear. Money is plenty, the highest wages 
are paid for men’s and women’s labour, and we have a generous 
and free people, who know how to sympathize with another’s 
woes, toils, and hardships. They will take you by the hand and 
help you, for as yet humanity has not come to need glasses there, 
nor the heart shut to the necessities of a brother. Aristocracy 
finds there a poor dwelling-place, and a republican equality is 
the presiding genius of the land. 

I think the best starting point from the Missouri river is St. 
Joseph. The emigrant should arrive in the neighbourhood of 
that place early enough to let his cattle recruit two weeks, at 
least, before starting. The grass on the east side of the Missouri 
river is usually earlier than on the prairies west of that river, and 
one may usually depasture his cattle two weeks at the former 
place before the grass will have grown enough at the latter to 


justify starting. This, however, must be regulated by observa- 


tion on the spot; for it should be made a point to start from the 
Missouri river just as soon as the grass will possibly allow of it. 
And, even if the grass is rather short when you first start, re- 
collect you will find plenty in a few days. If you should start 
while cattle cannot get enough, you will gauge your drives ac- 
cordingly. But when the grass becomes good, make good drives, 
and be diligent all the time till you get through. Going up Platte, 

you can and should make twenty miles a day, and sometimes 

more. Have small companies, not exceeding twenty wagons ; 
and although you will need a camp master, or man to ride ahead 
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daily and select the camps, and a guard master to station the 
guards at night, yet let me advise you to legislate as little as 
possible. The more intricate your rules, the more trouble you 
will have. Select a persevering energetic man for your camp 
master, and let him regulate the drives, and give the orders when 
and how to move and when to stop, and make it an individual 
and standing rule never to find fault, never to fret, never to 
swear, never to quarrel with any one, and particularly never 
whip your ox under any circumstances. If any four-footed 
animal has got a soul, it is an ox; and, although he may be frac- 
tious, if you beat him you will find his courage fail ; he will pine 
away and give out by the way. And then, when you see his 
eyes talking eloguently, uttering the very thoughts of his soul 
apparently, if you have beaten him, your conscience, if you have 
got any, will lash you to agony. I have been over the ground. 
I had one of the ugliest oxen ever yoked; I beat him—I lost 
him; and when he at last tumbled down, because he could 
stand no longer, and turned his head, looking me full in the eye, 
as his eyes uttered very agony itself, 1 turned away with my 
conscience triply smitten, and I repented from my inmost heart 
that I had beaten him. Let me repeat, wnder no circumstances 
beat your ox. You will find, before you get through, that you 
have insensibly become attached to him. When you shall have 
witnessed his great endurance, travelling on day after day, and 
every day, for four or five months, tiring down and' leaving by 
the wayside horses, and mules, and dogs, and even man himself, 
you will be impressed with his patience and capacity to labour 
beyond what you ever were before; and when you reflect that 
he has borne you and yours, and upon him, for long hundreds 
of miles, the life of yourself, of your wife, and of your little ones 
has been staked upon that of his, and upon his patient labours, 
if you do not love him, you willlook graciously upon him, you will 
pat his sides often, and involuntarily you will feel the incense of 
gratitude rising to him from the very altar of your heart. 
Having got an early start, make it a point never to lose a day 
or a half day, unless from imperious necessity. Take care to 
have at least two tight wagon beds in your company, and take 
along a quantity of tar and rosin, and hemp or flax, for the pur- 
pose of caulking these beds water-tight. Take these two beds, 
after having made them water-tight, lash them side by side, nail 
on a rowlock on each side for your oars, and then take your 
wagons apart, and carry all over asin a ferry-boat. Your animals 
you willswim. In this way, with proper prudence, you can 
cross safely and with despatch. Take along a quantity of inch 
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and a quarter rope, for the purpose, among other uses, of towing 
your boat up stream. On the opposite side of the river you will 
have a yoke of oxen stationed. While crossing, the current will 
take you down far below the starting point; but when you have 
landed and unloaded on the other side, you hitch on the oxen 
and tow the boat far above your wagons, so that when recrossing 
you will strike at the right place. In this way you will proceed 
till all are over. Be prudent, but do not be afraid. 

You should make it a rule to station a guard around your cat- 
tle every night, not to caral them, but so stationed as to keep 
them within certain bounds; and your horses should always be 
brought up near the camp and staked. Every one should have 
hopples for his horses, as the Indians are rarely able to take 
them off. Let that part which goes round the ankle be covered 
with leather, to prevent it from galling; and beware how you 
hitch your horses to the hind-end of your wagons, as it is almost 
death to them, they are so frequently jerked up by the rope. 

Your wagons should be light, but as strong as possible. The 
timber from which they are made, bed and all, should be sea- 
soned in the most thorough manner, for a wagon never has 
passed that trip yet without the spokes working. The frame- 
work of your wagon-beds should be made very strong, of the 
best timber, but light, and the boards of the bed should be highly 
seasoned pine or lind. Take care that all parts of your wagon 
are ironed most thoroughly. The hounds, in particular, should 
be braced well up, and the irons on the inside where the tongue 
is inserted should be doubled round the ends of the hounds and 
firmly riveted. The irons on the sides of your wagons, where 
the forewheels rub in turning, cannot be put on too strong. Great 
care should be observed in fastening on your wagon-tires. The 
rivet down through the felloe is apt to split the felloes. The best 
mode is, to run a rivet between the felloe and tire, with a head on 
one end and a nut on the other. Let the head be on the inside of 
the wheel, as the nut is more apt to catch the bed in turning. The 
head should be well flattened, so as to avoid the catch, for it may 
work mischief. Every man should have some extra staples and 
rings, extra linchpins, extra bows, false links for his chains, and, 
wherever an iron may be lost or broken, a duplicate should be 
taken along. 

I would not recommend the over-jetted wagon-beds. Bend 
your bows on your beds, and let the beds be high, so as to make 
them as capacious as possible. The best covering is white firm 
canvass, and each wagon should have two coverings, one drawn 
over the other; and on each wagon there should be two strong 
lock-chains, and these chains should be fastened in the strongest 
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possible manner, otherwise they will be yanked off. A short 
coupled wagon runs much easier than one coupled long, be- 
sides, it is much easier to manage on a rough road. Each team 
should contain at least four yokes of oxen, and I would recom- 
mend five. Many, however, go with but three yokes, and some 
with two. But, if one has means enough, he had better buy 
five yokes, and then load lightly, and work four yokes at a time. 
Sixteen hundred weight is a ple nty for five yokes of oxen, in- 
cluding provisions. With this load and five yokes of oxen one 
can travel along without difficulty. Great care should be taken 
in selecting a team. The oxen should be selected for their good 
temper, handiness, and nimbly travelling qualities. Your wheel- 
oxen should be handy, powerful, and quick; while your leaders 
should be obedient to the /east word, and as quick as thought, 
and all the team should be well broke before starting. Still, with 
such wheel and lead oxen as | have indicated, one is tolerably 
safe. Your oxen will fetch double in Oregon what they cost 
here. Every man should take an assortment of the best Amer- 
ican cows, and at least two American mares of the finest blood. 
Cows, last summer, were worth fifty dollars ahead, while such 
mares as are indicated were worth three hundred dollars. There 
should be two good men to each wagon. 

For provisions, take to each grown person seventy -five or one 
hundred pounds of bacon, two hundred weight of flour, some 
hard bread, Indian meal, beans, dried apples and peaches, honey 
sugar, coffee, and tea, lard, dried venison, vinegar, and a wood 
quantity of soap. Side bacon is very good, yet hams with the 
bone taken out are preferable. A quantity of salt, pepper, all- 
spice, and ginger should be also taken. Let each one have a 
water-keg and a light churn, as you can have fresh butter all the 
way. Have medicines along, and make a point to wash the 
whole body thoroughly twice a week. With proper care, the 
trip is a very healthy one. And, to save all trouble, let each one 
take his turn in every thing. Each one usually takes his bout 
in driving ahead, falling back clear to the rear the next day, and 
commencing the routine again. If any cattle are lost, and enough 
are found to proceed with, start on your train, and leave a strong 
party to find them and bring them up. In this way no time is 
lost. Should they not come up the night after the loss, of course 
the company will then halt and await the result. But in such a 

case, while you are waiting, have all things put in readiness for 
a Start as soon as the missing cattle shail come up, if then in sea- 
son to start. But, mind you, I inculcate all diligence. 
I should have said a werd as to your oxen becoming foot-sore. 
VOL. 4. T 
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Some few days before you reach Fort Laramie this complaint will 
appear among your oxen, and perhaps cows. Some cases will 
be bad, and perhaps you will find it difficult to get some of your 
lame cattle along. Do not be alarmed, nor suffer any one at 
Laramie to make a bargain out of you. If they become bad, 
clean out the tender place and pour in boiling hot tar. Some nail 
on pieces of sole leather, others tie on a sort of moccasin made 
of green hide, while others nail on shoes. Perhaps it would not 
be amiss to take along a few ox shoes and nails. This lameness 
is caused by two causes principally; first by the rains, which 
keep the hoof soft, and therefore more subject to abrasion; and, 
secondly, to the peculiarity of the sand this side of Laramie, it 
being very sharp and flinty. Soon after you leave Laramie you 
will discover an improvement in your lame stock, and it will 
gradually disappear, not to return again during the trip. So 
soon as you get out of the regions of rain into the hot sands of 
the Black hills, the hoofs become seared and hard again as before. 

In concluding this letter, gentlemen, I must ask you to make 
some allowance for its many imperfections, by reason of the haste 
with which I have written it. It goes to the printer in its primal 
manuscript, without alteration or amendment. To its want of 
order and systematic arrangement you will please bestow the 
apology, that I looked into your letters and wrote as the order of 
your many questions seemed to direct me. Besides, you will 
bear in mind that we who live in the backwoods, whose duty it 
is to grapple with roughness, are not expected, either in the 
choice of language, purity of diction, or order of arrangement, 
to vie with the best models of literary circles or the Glaucuses 
of the learned world. But we can think, and thinking, acf, and 
action moves the world. 1 hope, gentlemen, to meet you and 
all your neighbours in Oregon, where, co-operating in that ge- 
nial clime, on that fertile soil, and at the base of that placid 
ocean, we may lay the foundations of another sister, not to be 
outshone for beauty, intelligence, or worth by either of that 
sparkling galaxy that now constitutes the sisterhood of the re- 
public. 
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AREAS OF THE TERRITORIES AND STATES OF THE 


UNION. 


The following compilation was made by Senator Downs, from the do- 
cuments annexed to the last message of President Polk. It is stated, 


We insert it, as useful for future 


by him, to be authentic and correct. 


reference, and supplemental to similar tables at p. 331 of our 2d vol. 


TERRITORIES. 


‘miles 


Square 
north of 





Square miles | 





Oregon Territory, bounded on the north by the par- | 


allel of 49 deg. north latitude, south by the parallel | 


of 42 deg. north latitude, east by the Rocky moun- 
tains, and west by the Pacific ocean,.........---- 
Territory north and west of the Mississippi- river, 
bounded on the north by the parallel of 49 deg. 
north latitude, east by the Mississippi river, south 
by the state of lowa and Platte river, and west by 
SP ee BROUMNNEDG, ..n. dus covedcde devdsavenss 
Wisconsin Territory, bounded east by the Mississippi 
river, and south by the state of Wisconsin, being the 
balance remaining of the old Northwest Territory, 
Indian Territory, sitaated west of the states of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and south of the Platte or Ne- 


braska river, held and spe amen in part for Indi- | 


an purposes, Bena oe ae 

Territory in Upper C alifornia anc i New Mexico,” sit- 
uated west of the Rio Grande to its source, and of 
a meridian line thence to the parallel of 42 deg. 
north latitude, ceded to the United States by the 
treaty with Mexico of 1848,. 


We oS. re avs ooo Oke 


* This estimate excludes all that part of Texas which 


lies outside of its limits, as designated by the yel- | 


low shaded lines on Disturnel’s map of Mexico. 
That part of Texas which lies east of the Rio Grande 
and west of the Nueces river, from the mouth of the 


former river up to a line drawn from a point a short | 
distance north of Paso to the source of the Ensena- | 


da river, is estimated at, .................... 
And the part which lies north of Paso and the Ense- | 
nada river, up to latitude of 42 deg. north,....... 


t Making, together, ............. 
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ee 








22 ,336).... 


190,505 


321,695 


58,346 


204,383; 


= 
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| rotat square 
| miles. 


Table showing the estimated surface*of the Territories of the United States, north 
and west of the regularly organized States of the Union, and the portions of Terri- 
tory thereof, situated north and south of the parallel of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude. 
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248,851 


526.078 


1,599,247 


262.729 1,861,976 





52,018 | 





5 celdwsters 52,018) 
43,537| 81,396] 124,933 | 
43,537| 133,414) 176,951 





+t This estimate, as will be seen, limits our acquisitions of territory from Mexico by 
the late treaty exclusively to those portions of country lying west of the Rio Grande 
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TEXAS IN THREE DIVISIONS. 
Sq. miles 
ist. Between the Sabine and Nueces rivers, south of Ensenada river (Texas 


I Sand b6 nde ck dent da See OS beasts eebhwdmecncassanace SOUEO 
2d. Between the Nueces and Rio Grande, south of ‘Ense nada rive econ = 
3d. North of Paso and the Ensenada river, (Santa Fe country), ... -. ‘ees /904,938 

Total, . enue we - 2 325,59 
ist. Number of miles of const | ac quired by ‘the s annex zation of Tex *Xas, from thie 

mouth of the Sabine to the Rio Grande, ......... ad 40) 
2d. Number of miles of coast on the Pacific, including Ore; gon and C: ilifornia. 

In California, 970; Oregon, 500; Straits of Juan de Fuca, 150, ...... 1,620 


EL MIS Sons oc Bia at cs ce Re buss ten 2 020 


Cable exhibiting the areas of the several States and Territories of the United States 
in square miles and acres. 





STATES. Sq. miles. | Acres. 
— aiaiaied 
FREE STATES. 
WN ha oa ua oe ak bk a 5 ale ics a a vcs Hawes oad 35,000 22,400,000 
pk IRE TT Es Rie ieee a oe ERD ae RU ae 8,000 | 5,120,000 
eG ao ag si ccne nan wep opm aaendll 8,030 | 5,139,200 
a apie aI HORRORS wy EE ieee» Sepa yy 7,250 | 1,640,000 
IIS = Ginna bcc & came eins Us $e dab anus 1,200 | 768,000 








a a ee a ee 4,750 | 3,040,000 
A Naa ER Dena le Sets ne ores, 2 Oe 16,000 29,440,000 























ee ne hee 6,851 4,384,640 
RES ETE Ee & 47,000 | 30,080,000 
ED SEES prs teres Sie: eae eee aL T ES & 39,964 | 25,576,960 
Rg RAE EM os Tak aaa Fy Naa a RE | 33,809 | 21,637,760 
Illinois, ia Sd WES Be cd ib oe an eet i dl oie 55,405 35,459,200 
EE ROOT eG, EO PEA PIES PO 56,243 | 35,995,520 
ESS ERIE og SRE Topp ee ge RR Te ey te 50,914 32,584,960 
RN ce ws it 53,924 | 34,511,360 
Total of Gad Tove Beene aia siks cnn cternewancc a454,340 | 290,777,600 
SLAVE STATES. 
NN i iiie ca i ar es a 2,120 1,356,800 
ia nics buniindhiiasll aide ¢ Dies this tin scab wan '% 11,000 7,040,000 
OM iietis « Wie cit de ahis 6 usin an die <eck.aee és <'asmze 61,352 | 39,265,280 
RRR a oie os Ae Sean 45,500 | 29,120,000 
PU ids oss clea as beeen eee bees cine 28, 000 | 17,920,000 
CN ae asc cia Sa Cie ei eal, Ste tee 58,000 | 37,120,000 
IIs ig dnb dnd kane eds 00 ammenibe Gudea wee 37 680 | 24,115,200 
MR 5 da oo ada ts ede a eee olticeneeiaa 44,000 | . 28,160, 000 
a a 46,431 | 29,715,840 
INNS ass ainahe oe wo o's temte apis mice eee aks teen cabana 47,147 30,174, 080 
PRI ne cose iv & Kio s&s ahelceeanttnes nacido: Mile lee 50,722 | 32,462,0! 
DRA + des saree dita sauen we caes 2404 bK0e | 67,380 | 43,1: 03900 
PE, vss Gund win obo en pena aaah eat teu od aed 52,198 33,406,720 
PENI, cironpoc weee orn e snc cen eer ssenn' sende¥ne'’s | 59,268 | 37,931,520 
Pipe atc ce ts eg, Se | 2610,798 | 390,910,720 
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District of Columbia, ......-.-------+--+++++-+-+-- 630 32,000 
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Territory north and west of the Mississippi river and east of the Bashy mountains. 














Sq. mile ¥8. | Acres. 
Bounded north by 49 deg. north latitude, east by i 
Mississippi river, south by state of Iowa and Platte 
river, and west by Rocky mountains,.......-.--- | 723,248 462,878,720 
Indian territory, situated west of the states of Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, and south of Platte river,....... | 248,851 | 159,264,640 
Old Northwest Territory, balance remaining east of 
the Mississippi river and north of Wisconsin, .. .. - 22,336 | 14,295,040 
Total of old Territory and organized into States, d .. | 994,435 | 636,438,400 


Territory exclusive of old territory east of the Rocky mountains. 


ees Acres. 





341,463:218,536, 320) a4! 94,340 290,777,600 





Oregon, 








| 

California, ...................... | 448,691/287,162,240| b610,798| 390,910,720 

New Mexico,” Se eiare gs tata | 77,387} 49,527,680 050 32,000 

re a aa ae ea 325,020) 208, 332,800) €2994,435' 636,438,400 
RG lids s ca ucccskantin | 1193,061/763,559 ,04012,059, 623! 1,318,158,720 | 

el aking : the Rio Grande as the boundary. 

Milee. 
Length of the Atlantic coast to the mouth of St. Mary’s river, .....--..---.--. 1,450 
Length of the Atlantic coast from St. Mary’s to Cape of Florida, .........---- 450 
Length of the Gulf coast to the mouth of Sabine, ............-.---.-.------ 1,200 
SS ge en re Ae ee ee nee bas seaentescndvcses 3,100 


The new states are larger than some of the old ones. 

So you see there has been something like uniformity in the new states; and this 
uniformity should be kept up. 

Missouri is the largest state at present, except Texas, which is to be divided into four 
states. But here is an application for the admission of one three times as large as 
Missouri. 

ee. area of the state of California, according to an estimate made on Preuss’s map 

’ 1848, is 158,500 square miles. 


Estimated surfaces of other states. 
Sq. Miles 


California i is about 34 times larger than Louisiana, 46,431 

= 24 ” M: ssouri, 67, 380 

“ pera. “ “ Kentucky, 37 ,680 

“s a. Te: 4 “Virginia, 61,352 

“ “ @.* “ ‘“ New York, 46,000 

te a . * Pennsylvania, 47 ,000 

The average distance of the sea coast from the eastern boundary of the 
ened i er I oe ee ceo a ciewecdence 212 miles 

i I OI 6 oon. a coda cdc equnendcadnlcenethn caee 764 “ 
RT I Gade COL S debts cs bones Ga betacsvusreccoss 970 “ 


The surface of Deseret, estimated on Preuss’s map, is as follows: 


Sq. Miles 

Vart situated in Oregon, .... ..-. 5.0242 cece cece cece cee ces cece cnceeeeces 20,000 
sy CEE CUNO is van kacectlacces cans one agneebene 340,000 

within proposed limits of state of California, .................2-..--- 70,000 


WEY = cgednnen 00s aghsatsaherdedihs vessdaneenile cavese. 490,279 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


The annual progress of the United States in the settlement 
and cultivation of land. 


To one who reads the annual reports of our land commis- 
sioners, assuring us that we have thousands of millions of acres 
of land, it may seem useless to inquire how fast it is settled, 
for it seems inexhaustible. But there is another and different 
aspect, in which to view this subject. Though /and is almost 
inexhaustible, available fertile land is in every country settled 
and oceupied in a few generations. In this country the standard 
lands are corn lands for food, and coal lands for minerals. Corn 
lands are in a great measure bottom lands, and therefore but a 
small part of the whole. Of the coal fields in the United States, 
there is as yet but asmall part accessible to markets. It follows, 
then, and we know the fact from actual observation, that the 
best lands in the whole United States are sold and mostly occu- 
pied in a single generation. In consequence of this it is that we 
find improved farms in New York and Pennsylvania sold, not 
unfrequently, at $100 per acre. In another generation, the best 
lands of Ohio will command more than that price. 

It is of importance to all men, who either hold or expect to 
hold lands, to ascertain, if possible, the progress of actual settle- 
ment and cultivation. This problem seems to be difficult, but 
may be solved with a sufficient accuracy to afford a very clear 
view of the actual progress of the American nation in the settle- 
ment of new lands. It is only necessary to know the proportion 
of agriculturists to the whole people, the amount of emigraticn, 
the sales of the public lands, and the annual increase of the in- 
habitants. All these we know. The population increases 34 
per cent. each year. Taking the year 1848 as the basis of calcu- 
lation, the white population was about 18,000,000. The increase 
in 1849, at 34 per cent., was 600,000. The average emigration 
for three or four years (which is the true basis) was about 250,- 
000. The increase of population is thus made up: 

Increase of native born, - - - - 350,000 

“ foreign born, - - - - 250,000 

The number of persons employed in agriculture is 77 per cent., 
or rather more than three-fourths of the whole people. Of the 
increase of the two elements of population stated above, the 
numbers of farming and planting people (at three-fourths of the 
whole) stand thus : 
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American born,” - - - - - - 262,500 
Emigrants, - - - - - - 187,500 


Of the first class (262,500), we may safely assume that 
about one-half are provided for by inheritances, while the others 
purchase new lands. The emigrants must of course all purchase 
new lands, or the farms of those who must, in their turn, pur- 
chase anew. The whole of the emigrant farming people must 
be provided with lands. The total number of persons to be pro- 
vided with lands on the basis of the population of 1848 is, then : 


American born, - - - - : - 131,250 
Emigrants, - - - - . - 187,500 
Total, . - - - - 318,750 


The provision, however, is to be made by families, and not 
individuals ; and the proportion of heads of families to the whole 
number of persons is about 1 in 6. There are, therefore, on the 
above calculation, 53,125 tracts of public land required to sup- 
ply the actual demand of the farming people for land. The 
public land is now sold in tracts of 40, 80, 160, 320, and 640 
acres each. It is well known, however, that the emigrants pur- 
chase, in nine cases out of ten, very small tracts of land. We 
assume 80 acres for each family as the amount required by 
actual settlers. This gives us for 53,125 tracts, the aggregate 
of 4,250,000 acres of land required in 1848 for actual use and 
settlement. This is the ¢heory. If it be correct, it will not vary 
very largely from the sale of public lands, when there is no 
speculative fever to create a false demand. Let us see how they 
correspond. We find the entries of public lands in 1848 to be 
thus : 





Sold by the government, - - - 1,887,553 acres. 
Mexican war warrants entered, - - 2,288,950 “ 
State selections under the act of 184}, - 378,058 * 
Improvement of rivers, &c., - - - $21,188 “ 
Choctaw certificates, - - . - 57,240 

Total entered, - . - - - 4,933,009 “* 


Deducting from this total the state and internal improvement 
selections, and we have 4,233,763 acres entered for use and set- 
tlement, almost the very same amount we had arrived at by the 
theory of increasing population ! 

The increase of land entries, in the three years prior to 1849, 
were as follows : 

Land entered in 1846, . - . . 2,904,637 acres. 

«“ “ 1847, ; , ae 3,296,404 « 
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This increase is very large; but it must be recollected that in 
these three years emigration was immensely increased by the 
European famine of 1846. The emigration in these three years 
exceeded, by 350,000 persons, what it would have been under 
the former proportions. This number of emigrants would require 
about 3,500,000 acres; so that, if the fluctuations occasioned by 
foreign emigration were left out of view, the actual increase of the 
sales of public lands would be found to proceed exactly in pro- 
portion to the increase of population at home. 

There are two disturbing causes of the irregularity in the 
amount of land sold. These are speculation and emigration. 
The latter we know, and can estimate exactly ; but the former 
(speculation) we may anticipate, whenever the paper currency 
is largely increased; but we cannot tell exactly its effect. In 
1835, 1836, and 1837 a most enormous speculation in public 
lands occurred. Many of the highest official officers of the go- 
vernment were involved in it, and few speculative bubbles 
have ever exceeded that in extent and power. Full twenty mit- 
lions of acres were in those three years taken by speculators 
alone. The consequence was, that for the next five years the 
sales of public land greatly fell off. By 1845, however, the sales 
had got into the ordinary channel, and since then have regularly 
increased. The sales of 1849-50 will be about five millions of 
acres per annum. 

We can easily form an idea, from the above data of the rate, 
at what time the lands of new states will be occupied and set- 
tled. 

The state of Ohio contains about ¢wenty-five millions of acres. 
The annual sales of public lands is jive millions. Consequently 
the sales of public lands amount to the whole surface of the state 
of Ohio each five years. In ten years, then, two new states 
would be entirely occupied by settlements, provided the lands 
were all arable. But they are not. We must allow full one- 
third even of the best states for non-occupation in the first 
generation, by reason of inferior soils. The conclusion of the 
whole, then, is that the people of the United States actually 
progress, in the purchase, settlement, and occupation of new 
lands, at the rate of three average sized states in each ten years. 
Cincinnati Chronicle. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The reader will find among our documents, at page 554, a conven 
tion between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate the con- 
struction of a ship canq! between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by 
the way of the river San Juan and the lakes of Nicaragua. 

This work, when completed, will open to the commerce of the world 
the resources of a great country, hitherto but little known. To give 
some idea of the extent and value of Central America, through whicl 
this canal will pass, and of the route of the canal, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Westminster Review and from the Washing- 
ton Union, as containing the best information on the subject which we 
have seen. 

We copy first from the Westminster Review. 


The certainty of these two routes of Panama and Nicaragua 
being speedily carried out, in a more or less perfect degree, places 
the rapid settlement of Central America beyond all doubt; and 
hence gives to all personal descriptions of the country, such as 
those which have been furnished by Mr. Baily and Mr. Byam, 
an interest that comes home to our daily business. Let the reade 
imagine what must be the effect even of an annual transit of 
50,000 or 100,000 adventurous and well informed people throug! 
a strip of country scarcely one hundred and fifty miles broad, yet 
commanding the ocean intercourse with Europe on one side, and 
with Asia on the other, favourable to health, and abounding at 
the same time, owing to the inequalities of its surface, with eve- 
ry natural product that can be found distributed elsewhere be- 
tween Scotland and the tropics, and an impressive idea of its 
coming destiny will be awakened; but let the glance be carried 
farther, to the period of the completion of the canal, and then 
let it be remembered that within this strip of land lie two calm, 
yet deep and extensive lakes, that seem, as we look upon them 
in the map, like huge natural docks in the centre of the world, 
intended to receive the riches of a universal commerce; and in 
the contemplation of what is yet to be realized, the mind will 
almost beat with impatience against the slight barrier of time 
which yet remains between us and its accomplishment. 

That Central America possesses inherently all the essentials to 
attract a dense and vigorous population, is a fact that has rarely 
been doubted by those Europeans or Americans who have visit- 
ed the country, and all the publications before us tend to confirm 
it. The researches of Mr. Stephens showed that it had been 
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largely peopled by an aboriginal race of a remarkable character, 
and the size of its towns and its architectural remains give evi- 
dence of comparative prosperity under the old Spanish domin- 
ion. Leon, the principal city of Nicaragua, was formerly noted 
for its opulence, and once contained 50,000 inhabitants, who 
were among the most peaceful and industrious people in the 
country; while it has now, it is said by Mr. Baily, not more 
than one-third of that number, and half the place is in ruins. 
This is simply owing to the wretched revolutionary contests that 
have gone on without intermission since the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and which are invariably got up by a handful of mi- 
litary vagabonds, who would be swept away in the course of 
four-and-twenty hours, or who, rather, would never dare to show 
their faces, if a hundred Englishmen or Americans were in the 
district to stimulate the well disposed to confidence. 

“The fact is,”? says Mr. Byam, “ that every revolution effect- 
ed in all the republics, from Chili to Mexico, is brought about 
by such a mere fraction of the population that it seems a won- 
der to an Englishman that the great majority do not rise and 
speak out, ‘We wish to be quiet; we do not want revolution and 
murders; nor do we wish to be subjected to forced contributions 
of money, cattle, and personal service; and, above all, we are 
nine out of ten in number against your one; and the great ma- 
jority will not consent to be plundered by the small minority, 
who are only dissolute ruffians.’ ’’ 

If the reign of peace were established, (and even now it may 
be considered that such is almost the case, for after the present 
year we shall hear no more of disturbances in Nicaragua,) the 
progress of the country, apart from the effects of a large Euro- 
pean immigration, would of itself be steady and considerable. 

With regard to health, the varied productions of Central Ame- 
rica give the best evidence that whenever the country shall be 
opened up by roads and steamboats, and all the locomotive ap- 
pliances of modern science, there will be no condition of person 
who may not, by ordinary attention to the natural laws, enjoy 
in this territory all the physicial power of which his constitution 
may be capable. Wherever it is possible to. reach, by a few 
hours’ journey, districts in which wheat, barley, and all the or- 
dinary fruits and vegetables of Europe may be grown in perfec- 
tion, there can be little fear that any thing will be wanting in 
the way of climate to ensure the preservation of bodily vigour. 
Even in its present state, Central America, on the whole, has no 
bad reputation regarding health, although the advantages offered 
by its configuration, in enabling the inhabitants to vary their cli- 
mate according to their requirements, might as well not exist, 
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since roads can scarcely be said to be known, the best rate of 
progress being about twenty miles a day, and mule paths through 
thick woods, without resting places at night, being usually the 
only features of a traveller’s track. Yet, on the banks of the 
San Juan, and in other parts of Nicaragua, there are elevations 
that would afford the most beneficial sites for farms and resi- 
dences; while in Costa Rica, San Salvador, and indeed in all the 
states, table lands more or less abound, where any condition of 
climate may be obtained in a few hours. In Guatemala may be 
seen fields of wheat and peach trees, and large districts [resem- 
bling the finest part of England on a magnificent scale.] Valuable 
mineral and thermal springs are likewise distributed over the 
various localities, and there are other adjuncts of a curative 
kind, which may possibly be found to yield extensive results, 
and to present even a temptation to some classes of invalids. 
Amongst these is an animal called the manatee, between a quad- 
ruped and a fish, about ten feet long, weighing from five hun- 
dred to eight hundred pounds, affording excellent food, and pos- 
sessing a medicinal quality apparently analogous to the cod-liver 
oil, it being alleged to be strikingly effectual as a speedy cure for 
scorbutic or scrofulous disorders. “The blood is said to be- 
come purified, and the virulence of the complaint, thrown to the 
surface of the body, quickly disappears.”’ 

“ Although Central America,”’ observes Mr. Baily, ** occupies 
the middle space between the equator and the tropic of cancer, 
consequentiy lying within the torrid zone, the temperature may 
be said to be relatively mild, and, taken altogether, it undoubt- 
edly is salubrious;’’ and this, it must be remembered, is the tes- 
timony of an English officer, who has resided in the country from 
choice during the best part of his life. The places most prejudi- 
cial to health lie on the northern coast and the Mosquito shore, 
where endemic and intermittent fevers are not unfrequent. The 
Pacific coast is exposed to a temperature equally high, or nearly 
so; but is much more salubrious, and seldom visited by epidemic 
or contagious diseases. 

In point of natural riches, Nicaragua and Costa Rica have 
usually been spoken of amongst the various states as possessing 
the most abundant resources, but they all teem with rewards for 
industry, such as is almost unknown in any other part of the 
globe; and, upon a review of the claims of each state in this re- 
spect, it is hard to decide which has the greatest capabilities. In 
the plain of Nicaragua the fields are covered with high grass, 
studded with noble trees and herds of cattle. Cocoa, indigo, rice, 
Indian corn, bananas, and cotton are here produced, and mahog- 
any, cedar, and pine abound in the forests. On the eastern side 
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of the lake there are cattle farms, on which are herds of from 
10,000 to 40,000 oxen, bulls, and cows. Horses and mules are 
bred for riding and for burthen. Sheep are reared on the uppet 
plains, and swine are kept for flesh. A planter from one of the 
West India islands stated his conviction, in reference to the dis- 
trict round Lake Leon, that, provided he could get the same 
amount of labour, he could manufacture sugar at one-fourth its 
cost in the West Indies. At present it is sold in Nicaragua for 
three halfpence per pound. Leaving the lakes, and descending 
the San Juan, each bank of the river is covered with valuable 
wood, of all sizes and descriptions, and the land is of prodigious 
fertility. With regard to the mining wealth of Nicaragua, Mr. 
Byam made some interesting observations, but the miserable 
state of the laws and the spoliations of the government prevented 
him from carrying on the enterprises in connection wiih it, to 
which he might otherwise have been tempted. The copper ores 
he met with were almost all uncombined with sulphur or any 
other substance that requires calcining to be got rid of, and they 
were consequently such as might be smelted in a common blast 
furnace, with the aid of equal quantities of iron stone, which lies 
in abundance on the surface of all the hilly country. He found 
also silver mines, consisting of fine broad, but rather irregular 
veins, the ore of which was combined with a great quantity of 
sulphur and a large proportion of lead. For the want of a silver 
assaying apparatus, he could not get a good assay ; but, with th 
means in his power, he could produce about fifteen mares of sil- 
ver to the ton. “The mineral riches that are deposited in the 
bosom of these mountains,”’ he adds, “are no doubt very great: 
but the working of the mines is so difficult, from the ignorance 
of the workmen, who have to be taught every thing, their in 
vincible idleness, and the vacillation of the government, that | 
believe it will be long before any body will be found to advanc: 
capital for prosecuting such a forlorn undertaking.’’? This, how 
ever, Was written when there seemed no gleam of hope for th« 
resuscitation of the country. 

Under these circumstances, the rearing of cattle is almost th: 
only branch of occupation that is carried on to any extent; but. 
from the difficulty of transit to the markets, where they would 
be in demand, a good bullock is only worth from four to six dol- 
lars, and abundant pasturage yet remains unappropriated. “ From 
a fertility of soil capable of maintaining millions, little more is 
now drawn than the sustenance of 250,000 inhabitants.’? But 
Mr. Baily truly observes, “ when, by increase of population, « 
greater command of capital, more intelligence of agriculture. 
commerce, and political economy, which in process of time wil! 
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creep in, the beneficence of nature shall be looked upon as in- 
citement to industry, and encouragement shall be given to raise 
produce of exportable value and general demand, Nicaragua 
will be converted into a region of immense wealth.” 
Of the other four republics of Central America, by which Ni- 
caragua is surrounded, namely, Costa Rica, San Salvador, Gua- 
temala, and Honduras, only a few more words are necessary. 
In Costa Rica, as in Nicaragua, the soil is singularly productive; 
and all the articles peculiar to inter-tropical regions are grown 
in abundance, excepting cochineal, cotton, and the vine, which 
are liable to be destroyed by the periodical rains. Coffee is the 
staple export, and, as well as indigo, tobacco, and cocoa, which 
are also produced, is remarkable for its quality. Woods, drugs, 
grain, fruits, poultry, and a variety of miscellaneous articles, 
likewise form part of the commerce of this little republic. Some 
gold mines exist, and are at present being worked, although 
without any very extraordinary results. Copper and coal are 
likewise found, but these, of course, have been neglected. The 
population amounts to 100,000 inhabitants, of whom only 10,000 
are Indians. The trade is now almost exclusively carried on with 
England in British bottoms; but the shipments taking place on 
the Pacific side, the tedious route by Cape Horn is a serious 
drawback. In 1848, the exports consisted of 150,000 cwt. of 
coffee, estimated at $6 on board; of about 10,000 3 and cow 
hides; of a considerable quantity of mother-of-pearl, Nicaragua 
wood, and sarsaparilla, and of a small number of pearls: the total 
estimated value being $1,000,000. San Jose, the capital, is 4500 
feet above the level of the sea, and from this a cart road of se- 
venty-two miles forms the communication with the port of Punta 
Arenas on the Pacific. The great want of this republic has been 
a communication with the Atlantic, so as to save the long navi- 
gation by Cape Horn, and the government are now proceeding 
vigorously with a road of 66 miles from San Jose to the Sarapi- 
qui river, which runs into the San Juan, and will thus furnish 
the opening that is desired. Costa Rica is the only one of the re- 
publics of Central America that for any lengthened period has 
been free from anarchy; and the result is, that she is steadily ad- 
vancing to prosperity, and that a treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation was concluded with her by Great Britain on the 20th 
February last. She has at present a minister in London, Senor 
Molina, who is understood to be the writer of a very intelligent 
pamphlet on her resources, which has lately been published. By 
some notices in the French paper La Presse, we also remark 
that a considerable grant of land has been made to a gentleman 
VOL. 4. U 
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in Paris, for the promotion of colonization in a part of the state 
situated in the Gulf of Dulce, on the Pacific. 

The state of San Salvador is the smallest of the five republics, 
but relatively the most populous, the number of her inhabitants 
being 280,000, and her natural resources and position on the 
Pacific being calculated to admit of the utmost prosperity. She 
has, however, been incessantly ravaged by civil discord; and it 
is only about two months since a large body of her people joined 
some insurgents in the neighbouring state of Guatemala, with 
the view of overturning the government in that country; while 
we have also seen that it has just been necessary for an English 
ship of war to blockade her ports, in order to exact restitution 
for a fraudulent seizure of the property of British subjects. The 
chief production of San Salvador has been indigo; but she has 
the highest capabilities also for tobacco, cotton, sugar, and cof- 
fee. The mineral workings have been considerable. Gold was 
formerly, and still is extracted; and rich silver mines, which 
were once wrought, are known still to be valuable. “But for 
many years past no one has wished to be thought rich enough 
to work a mine, lest he should be called upon to pay exorbitant 
contributions to the exigencies of the state.’’ Copper and lead 
exist in different parts; and, near a town called Matapam, a very 
superior iron ore is abundantly obtained, which, looking at the 
price commanded by all foreign iron, might, it is believed, be 
made to yield very profitable results. On that part of the coast 
of Salvador, extending from Acajutla to Libertad, is collected 
the article known in commerce as the Balsam of Peru, a name 
it erroneously received from having been first shipped from Cal- 
lao, and thence transmitted to Europe. 

The state of Honduras has an estimated population of 236,000, 
and, although possessing excellent capacities both in soil and 
climate, is chiefly remarkable as a mining district. It contains 
gold and silver mines, long neglected, owing to the ruin and in- 
security occasioned by constant revolutions. Lead and copper, 
also, in various combinations, as well as opals, emeralds, asbes- 
tos, and cinnabar. An abundance of timber and dye woods are 
likewise presented, and vast herds of almost profitless cattle 
range over lands that are otherwise unoccupied. 

Guatemala has a population of 600,000, and nearly all the 
surface of the state is mountainous. In point of salubrity, ex- 
tent of available lands, and quality of the soil and climate, the 
finest field for European immigration is perhaps to be found in 
this quarter. 

“Maize and wheat,” it is said, “are abundant, and of superior 
quality; rice is excellent; the tropical fruits and vegetables are 
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good, and in great variety; and the produce of leguminous 
plants is equal to the best of that grown elsewhere. All Euro- 
pean fruits and garden stuff grow kindly; and if the Indians, 
who are the only cultivators, were better instructed in the art of 
horticulture, they would be carried to an enviable degree of per- 
fection; in fact but few regions are so well endowed with the 
capabilities of producing all that ministers to the comforts, as 
well as the luxuries of life. Of things more important in a com- 
mercial view, cochineal at present holds the first rank ; to which 
may be added cocoa, tobacco, sugar, coffee, silk, cotton, wool, and 
a numerous list of minor articles.”’ 

In glancing at these leading characteristics of the various states 
of Central America, the reader will speedily have arrived at the 
conclusion that, in the hands of Anglo-Saxon settlers, they would 
long ere this have ranked amongst the most beautiful and pros- 
perous portions of the earth. But until now there has been 
work for the race in higher latitudes, and it will be from the pre- 
sent year that their rise will date. The nature and rapidity of 
that rise will, we believe, be such as has never yet been witnessed 
in any analogous case, 

And in the narrow confines which hold these advantages, the 
people of every land and government are destined to meet on 
common terms. The Russian, from Behring’s straits, the China- 
man, the African, from Jamaica,the New Zealand sailor, the 
Dutchman, from Java, and the Malay, from Singapore, will min- 
gle with the Mestizoes and Indians of the country, and each 
contribute some peculiar influence, which will be controlled and 
tempered to the exaltation of the whole by the predominant 
qualities of the American, the Englishman, and the Spaniard. 
[s it too much to suppose that, under these circumstances, a 
people may arise whose influence upon human progress will be 
of a more harmonious, and consequently of a more powerful 
kind than has yet been told of? that, starting at the birth of free 
trade, and being themselves indebted to a universal commerce 
for their existence, they will constitute the first community 
amongst whom restrictions will be altogether unknown ; that, 
guarantied in their independence by Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, and deriving their political inspirations from a race 
amongst whom self-government is an instinct, they will practi- 
cally carry out the peace doctrines to which older nations are 
only as yet wistfully approaching ; that, aided and strengthened 
by the confiding presence of people of every creed, the spirit of 
christian toleration will shine over all, and win all by the prac- 
tical manifestation of its real nature; and, finally, that the union 
of freedom, wisdom, and toleration may find its happiest results 
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in the code of internal laws they may adopt, so that amongst 
them, en the luxuriant land hitherto made desolate by the sole 
principle of bloody retaliation, the revengeful taking of human 
life may never be known, and that they may be the first to solve 
the problem—if amongst those who profess Christ’s doctrines it 
can be called a problem—of coupling the good and reformation 
of the offender with the improvement and safety of society, and 
the exercise towards both, not of a sentimental, but of a philo- 
sophical and all-pervading love. 


We now copy from the Washington Union. 


If the developments which have already taken place are to be 
relied upon (and we do not doubt that they are), it appears that 
at least one treaty, and what is called a contract, have been 
made by American diplomatic agents with the government of 
Nicaragua, by which the right is secured to this country to au- 
thorize the construction of a canal or other inter-oceanic com- 
munication across the Isthmus of Panama, thus connecting the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific for commercial purposes at 
that place. We are not fully advised as to the extent of the pro- 
visions of the treaties or diplomatic arrangements alluded to, 
any further than they have been given to the country through 
the medium of the public newspapers, through persons who have 
-had access to the archives of the state department, as they pro- 
fess in the letters they have written concerning these matters. 
We believe, however, that both of the treaties to which we al- 
lude—those negotiated by Messrs. Hise and Squier—secured 
important interests to the United States; that of Mr. Hise se- 
curing interests most important, available, and permanent. The 
latter, if we are correctly informed, secured to the United States 
the right of way, and of constructing, or of incorporating a com- 
pany to construct, a ship canal, or other avenue of communi- 
cation across the isthmus. It provided that this canal or avenue 
of communication should be open to the vessels and commerce 
of all nations, on equal terms, while it secured the sovereignty 
and control of it in the United States. 

* ” * ~ 

A new era in the history of the world has arrived, presenting 
social, commercial, and political problems, the solution of which 
will completely change its destinies. Nations which have long 
wielded the sceptre of the world’s power, and rioted in its 
wealth, are soon to culminate, and others are about to rise and 
take the places of those which are thus destined to decline and 
fall. And what intelligent man does not see that the United 
States is the nation which soon, in the order of Providence, is to 
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take the lead in the affairs of the world, to stand at the head of 
its political and commercial powers, and to lead in the progress 
of civilization? Such is the high destiny of our country, if those 
who control it have the sagacity to perceive her mission, and the 
courage to adopt all necessary measures to secure her success. 
It must now be apparent to the most superficial observer that 
the vast commerce of the Pacific ocean and the East, instead of 
going to Europe by circuitious and dangerous routes, is destined 
to pass directly through the United States. This country is to be 
the medium of this magnificent trade, if those who happen to be 
at the head of the nation possess the sagacity to perceive, and 
the courage to avail themselves of the means by which this great 
prize is to be obtained. 

To show that we do not overrate the vast interests involved 
in the question to which Great Britain, in a most extraordinary, 
unexpected, and unjustifiable way, has made herself a party, we 
propose to go more into detail. We propose to give the reader 
an opportunity of estimating the immensity of those interests at 
a single glance, by giving the countries washed by the waters of 
the Pacific, with their respective populations, whose commerce 
may be entirely controlled by the United States, if those who 
have the management of the question in their hands comprehend 
and faithfully execute the high duties confided to their charge. 
They are as follows: 


North America. Population, 
Russian possessions, - - - - 50,000 
British possessions on the Pacific, - - - 20,000 
Oregon, - - - - - - 20,000 
California, - - - - - - 100,000 
Mexico (on the Pacific), - - - - 3,000,000 
Central America (on the Pacific), - - - 1,000,000 

South America. 

New Grenada, - - - - - 1,700,000 
Ecuador, - - - - - - 600,000 
Peru, - - - - . - 1,700,000 
Bolivia, - - - - - - 1,500,000 
Chili, : : d ; : - 1,500,000 
Patagonia, - - - - - 

“Asia. 

Chinese empire, - ° - - - 352,000,000 
Empire of Japan, - - - - - $30,000,000 
Russia in Asia, - - - - - 12,000,000 
Empire of Annam, - - - - 6,000,000 
Siam, ‘ : : : . - 5,000,000 
Birman empire, - . - - - 3,500,000 
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Oceanica. 
Including Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Spice Islands, 
Moluccas, New Holland, Sandwich Islands, and 
the vast groups that intersperse the Pacific ocean 
in every direction, - - - - 20,000,000 





Grand aggregate, - - - 439,190,000 
Thus it appears that the vast countries washed by the waters 
of the Pacific, and the groups of islands that lie in its bosom, 
contain an aggregate population of 439,000,000 souls. That 
number embraces one-half of the population of the whole globe. 
That population inhabit countries stretching through every lati- 
tude and climate, and producing every variety of product known 
to the torrid and temperate zones. They produce the most valu- 
able staples of commerce. Teas, spices, coffee, pigments, fruits, 
&c., are the products of those immense realms, for which their 
people desire, in return, every species of European and Ameri- 
can manufacture. And it is the trade which grows out of the 
labour of this vast host, applied in the most favoured and pro- 
ductive climes, that it is now within the power of the United 
States to enjoy and control. The means by which they can con- 
trol it are to be found in the settlement of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia territories, erecting them, in due time, into states of con- 
venient size; and in controlling the gateway by which the vast 
volume of oriental (or, in that event, occidental) commerce will 
pour into the Atlantic, and find its way to the Atlantic states of 
America and to Europe. It is a prize worthy of a great and 
persevering struggle, for in its attainment is involved the problem 

of our own political and maritime ascendency. 

* * * aa ~ * * 

If we understand the route which it is supposed the canal] will 
take, if constructed, it will commence on the Atlantic side of the 
isthmus, at the mouth of the river San Juan, and thence proceed 
up the bed of that river to Lake Nicaragua; thence, through 
that lake, to the river Tipitaka; thence, following the bed of that 
river, to Lake Managua, through which it will pass to the point 
nearest the Pacific ocean, and thence overland to the port of 
Realejo, on that ocean. This we understand -to be the route of 
the proposed canal, as contemplated in the treaty of Mr. Hise, 
and, in fact, the only feasible route for a ship psi is The 
by any body who has ever examined that region of country with 
the view of constructing a canal across it. 

The distance from the mouth of the San Juan, or Colorado, on 
the Atlantic, to Realejo, on the Pacific, is, according to the esti- 
mate of Mr. Baily, an English engineer, as follows: From the 
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mouth of the San Juan, following its course to Lake Nicaragua, 
90 miles; length of Lake Nicaragua, 90 miles; length of the 
river Tipitaka, 20 miles; length of Lake Managua, 35 miles; 
distance from that lake, over land, to Realejo, 29 miles—total, 
264 miles. By another English surveyor, Mr. Lawrence, the 
length of the river San Juan is estimated at 104 miles, which 
would make the whole distance from ocean to ocean 278 miles. 
Thus the distance to be traversed is less than 300 miles, nearly 
all of which is through the courses of rivers and the beds of two 
lakes, leaving but twenty-nine miles over which a canal would 
have to be constructed. 

It remains to inquire, if the physical conformation of the country 
will permit the construction of a ship canal or communication 
along the route indicated? After a full examination of what has 
been written of it by others, we think there cannot be a doubt 
of the fact, that such a communication may be easily constructed, 
as a more particular description of the rivers, lakes, and country 
through which it is to pass will show. 

In the first place, we begin with the river San Juan. This is 
the outlet of Lake Nicaragua into the Atlantic ocean. As before 
stated, it is ninety or (as some writers say) one hundred and four 
miles in length. Mr. Baily, the English engineer before referred 
to, thus speaks of this river: 

“It forms a magnificent stream, somewhat irregular in its 
breadth, which varies from one hundred to two hundred yards, 
studded with small islands, forming for the most part a channel 
on each side of them. The depth of the water varies from one 
and a half, to seven, eight, and nine fathoms. In the mid-stream 
the depth is generally from three to five fathoms; but during the 
rainy season—namely, from May to November—the depth is 
considerably increased.”’ 

It is interrupted by four rapids, which, however, are not suffi- 
cient to prevent the passage over them in safety of a small vessel 
of eight or ten tons burthen. A good portion of the river is navi- 
gable by vessels of a large class, and all the obstacles presented 
against its navigation can be easily obviated by deepening the 
bed of the river and by locks. 

Lake Nicaragua, comprising ninety miles more of the distance, 
has a mean breadth of twenty miles, and a depth varying from 
two to forty-five fathoms. It can, of course, afford no obstacle 
to a passage through it by ships of the largest class. 

The next link in the communication is the river Tipitaka, con- 
necting Lake Managua with Lake Nicaragua, a distance of 
twenty miles. Of this river Mr. Baily remarks: 

“The Lake Nicaragua is connet¢ted with that of Leon (Mana- 
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gua) by means of the river Ponaloya (or Tipitaka), navigable 
for the boats employed in that country for twelve miles, as far 
as the place called Pasquiel, where the inhabitants go to cut and 
bring away Brazilian timber. The four (eight) miles which re- 
main between that place and the Lake of Leon are not naviga- 
ble by any kind of boat, whatever may be its construction; be- 
cause beyond Pasquiel the channel is obstructed by a vein of 
rocks, which, when the river is swollen, are covered by water; 
but in the dry seasons the water sinks so low that it can only 
escape through gradually diminishing fissures in the rocks. At a 
distance of a mile beyond this first vein of rocks, we find another 
more solid, which, crossing the river at right angles, forms a cas- 
cade of thirteen feet descent.” 

Another engineer, whose name is not given in the account we 
have before us, expresses the opinion that for the first twelve 
miles it would only be necessary to have a lock to increase the 
depth of the river. For the remaining distance, namely eight 
miles, to Lake Managua a canal would be required. This lake is 
thirty-five miles in length, and sixteen miles at the greatest 
width. According to some writers, it is not so deep as Nicaragua, 
but according to others it is deeper. It is sufficiently deep to ac- 
commodate ships of the largest class. 

We now come to the isthmus between Lake Managua and the 
port Realejo. And here, we are happy to say, no serious obsta- 
cles are presented. The land is described as consisting “for the 
most part of level plains;”” and between Lake Leon (Managua) 
and the coast of Realejo the soil is quite flat. 

The following, according to Mr. Baily, are the altitudes of the 
lakes Nicaragua and Managua, and the most elevated summit 
between the latter and Realejo, namely: Lake Nicaragua, one 
hundred and twenty-eight feet three inches above the level of the 
Pacific ocean, at low water and full moon; Lake Managua, 
twenty-eight feet eight inches above the Jevel of that of Nicara- 
gua; the most elevated summit between Lake Managua and 
Realejo, fifty-five feet six inches above the level of that lake: total 
height of the summit level, two hundred and twelve feet five 
inches. M. Garella, a French engineer, makes the difference of 
level between high water in the Pacific and low water in the 
Atlantic nineteen and a half feet, which will make the summit 
level above the Pacific two hundred and thirty-one feet eleven 
inches. 

We might multiply authorities upon these points, but we deem 
it unnecessary. We have stated enough to show that a ship ecom- 
munication between the two oceans is practicable, and, in pro- 
portion to the vast object to be gained, it can be cheaply con- 
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structed. Nearly the whole distance nature herself has prepared 
the way. But little more than deepening the bed of the channel, 
and perhaps a few locks, are required from the mouth of the 
San Juan to Lake Nicaragua, a distance from ninety to one hun- 
dred and four miles. Through that lake there are no obstructions. 
For the distance of twelve miles the river Tipitapa may be made 
navigable by excavating and deepening the channel. The re- 
maining eight miles to Lake Managua would have to be sur- 
mounted by a canal. We then have thirty-five miles more of 
unobstructed navigation through Lake Managua. The remaining 
portion of the route, namely, across the isthmus between that 
lake and Realejo, a distance of twenty-nine miles, would have to 
be passed by canal. 

Thus it is clear that the enterprise is a feasible one. <A ship 
canal can be constructed across the Isthmus of Panama by the 
route above described; and, of course, the next point of inquiry 
which arises is respecting its probable cost. 

And here we are without reliable information. It depends, of 
course, upon the nature of the country, the facility of procuring 
the necessary labour, and the cost of subsistence. From the de- 
scription we have already given, it would appear that the face of 
the country offers no very great obstacles. Through the entire route 
the whole distance of canal required will not much exceed fifty 
miles, On the whole, the country, with the natural advantages 
which it possesses, may be deemed favourable. And as to the 
cost of labour, taking the rates of wages in that country as the 
standard, it could not be comparatively very great. We suppose 
it would be impossible for Americans or Europeans to labour in 
the climate of Nicaragua. Labour would, therefore, have to be 
procured on the spot, or from the West India islands. It would, 
of course, be cheap. In Nicaragua, some writers state the wages 
of labour at half a real (64 cents) per day; others at a rea] (124 
cents). Mr. Stephens, the distinguished American traveller, who 
visited that country, estimates the cost and subsistence of labour 
at about the same it would be in the United States. These are 
the main elements of expense. The whole cost of the work has 
been estimated at from ten to twenty millions of dollars. It might 
exceed the first mentioned sum. We believe it would fall very 
far short of the latter. But even if its cost should equal the latter 
sum, we think we can show that it would furnish a remu- 


nerating profit to those who should undertake the construction of 


the work. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA. 


MAJOR CARLETON’S TABLES OF DISTANCES. 


In a letter, dated Fort Leavenworth, February 1, 1850, to the editors 
of the Intelligencer, Major C. thus points out the design and value of 
his statements : 


“T herein enclose, for publication in your paper, tabular ac- 
counts of the distances, streams, and the resources, in the way 
of wood and grass, on the two great routes leading from this post 
westward. For the numerous travellers taking the overland 
route, by the way of Santa Fe, to California, the information 
afforded by one of those accounts may be of no inconsiderable 
value. For those who purpose going to Oregon or to California, 
by way of the South pass, the description of the road to Fort 
Laramie, a military post directly upon the route and near the 
base of the Rocky mountains, will doubtless be of much service. 
These distances, from point to point, have been measured by a 
viameter, and are, it is believed, stated very accurately. The 
most of the information given of each route has been gathered 
from notes made by Col. A2neas Mackay, of the quartermaster 
general’s department, and by Brevet Capt. Alexander B. Dyer. 
The latter accompanied General Kearny in his campaign against 
New Mexico during the recent war. The route from Fort Lara- 
mie to Fort Pierre, on the Missouri river, was surveyed, for the 
first time I believe, by Colonel Mackay, during the summer of 
1849. Steamboats can easily ascend to Fort Pierre. By sending 
the military stores required at posts from Fort Laramie to be- 
yond the mountains by water to that point, Colonel Mackay as- 
certained that a saving of nearly three hundred miles of land 
transportation could be made. 

As Fort Leavenworth is now made a point of departure for 
troops destined to garrison the posts in New Mexico and along 
the Oregon route, the information given below will be found of 
infinite value to the officers who are to command them on the 
route. The importance of knowing each morning where the next 
water is to be found, and where the next halting place for the 
night is to be, is very great, even when one’s journey lies through 
a settled country; it is still greater on the wide prairies, where 
seldom the traveller is met who can impart the necessary infor- 
mation in this respect. 

No doubt there are many who will readily furnish similar ac- 
counts of the routes from the ruins of Valverde, on the Rio 
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Grande, to San Diego, on the Pacific, and from Fort Laramie, 
by the way of the Great Salt lake, to San Francisco, and from 
Laramie, by the way of Fort Hall, to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, in Oregon. The traveller over these routes can then at a 
glance know at setting out, as well as from point to point, what 
he has got to encounter. 


Route from Fort Leavenworth to El Paso, via Santa Fe. 


Distance from 


REMARKS. 


place to place. 





cad 
—_ 


From Fort Leavenworth to— | ™.-| 
Upper ferry, Kansas river....| 35|Between these points are suitable encampments, 
| with wood, water, and grass. 
Willow spring 17/Roads heavy in the spring; water and grass; 
| wood scarce. 
110 creek | 24\High plain road; wood, water, and grass; spring 
| Beaver creek 12) about 300 yards below road. 
| Dragoon creek |  8)|Wood, water, and grass are plenty in all of 
these creeks. 
| Bluff creek 13/One mile east of Council grove is “Big John” 
Spring. 
| Council grove | 12\Fine water; wood plenty. 
| Diamond spring 15) Water plenty, some wood; 3 or 4 miles beyond 


} 
| the spring are wood and grass, and sometimes 
| 


water. 
| Lost spring | 14/Water, no wood; road good. 
| Cottonwood | 15\Wood and water abundant; road good. 
Main Turkey creek 18\No wood; always water in the Main Turkey 
creek. In wet weather there are ponds of 
water at short intervals between Main Tur- 
key and Little Arkansas. 
Little Arkansas Wood and grass plenty; crossing in wet wea- 
ther bad. 
| Big Cow creek | 21)Wood and grass plenty; buffalo grass predomi- 
nates} Owl creek is 10 miles from Little Ar- 
kansas, and Little Cow creek 17 miles; wood 
on botb, and sometimes water; 18 miles from 
Cow creek the road strikes the Arkansas, at 
the “Big bend.” Wood on opposite side of 
the river; at Walnut creek wood,.water, and 
| Walnut creek | 25) grass plenty. 
Pawnee fork Should Walnut creek or Pawnee fork not be for- | 
dable, as is sometimes the case, they may be 
turned by crossing and recrossing the Arkan- | 
sas. Wood on Pawnee fork. 
| Cow creek There is a “ridge road” from Pawnee fork to | 
| Fort Mann § Fort Mann, said to be 15 miles shorter than 
| Crossing of Arkansas by the river, but there is no wood, and gene- 
rally no water on it; wood for cooking may 
be procured on all points on the Arkansas, by | 
crossing to the opposite side; grass good. 
| Sand creek About five miles oF bad sandy road after leav- | 
ing the Arkansas ; abereesie the road is very 


| 
| 
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Route from Fort Leavenworth to El Paso, via Santa Fe—continued. 





} 


| 


Distance from 
place to place. 


REMARKS. 


| 





| Lower spring on Cimerone.. -| 


| Middle spring 
| Crossing of Cimerone 


Cold spring 


Cedar spring 
McNee’s creek 
Cottonwood 


Whetstone 
Point-of-rocks 
| Red river 


eee rene 
Old Peco’s church 
Wn cs Bean 


Albuquerque 


Peralto (the Oteros).... .--. .| 


La Josga 
Socorro. . - 


—_ 
. 


fine and level. No wood, and, in dry weather, 

no water between the Arkansas and Sand 

creek; water two miles below road at Sand 
creek. 

8, Water and grass; no wood. 

34 Eight miles above the lower spring the road 

27 leaves the river, and strikes it again a few 
miles below the middle spring. Road good, 
water is always found on the Cimerone by 
digging. No wood from the Arkansas to near 
Cold spring; beyond the crossing of Cime- 
rone, buffalo chips (dois de vache) may be al- 
ways obtained. The best grass is a few miles 
beyond the crossing. 

18' Water, and two miles beyond some wood and 
plenty of water. 

14 Wood and water in sight (north) of roads. 

10 Sometimes dry; no wood; buffalo grass plenty. 

10 Wood, water, and grass. 

14 Wood; water plenty; Rock creek is 16 miles | 
from Rabbit-ear; no wood, and frequently no 
water. 

24.No wood; buffalo chips very scarce ; fine spring. 

19 Wood; grass and water; spring. 

21 Water and grass; no wood. 

5\Water; wood scarce. 

2@ Water; bad grass; no wood. Sometimes ponds 
of water, four miles east of spring, and fine 
grass. 

16 Wood and water; and four miles beyond fine 
water, and some wood. 

8 Wood, water, and grass. Trading house here. 
19 Fine road; Mexican town; corn can generally 
23 be purchased at these Mexican towns. 

24 After the rainy season sets in, say 15th July, 

24 the grass every where in the valleys is very 
fine; wood and water between Los Vegas 
and Santa Fe abundant. No good grass be- 
tween Old Peco’s church and Santa Fe. 

65 Fourteen miles below Santa Fe, at Del Guido's, 

is fine water; seven miles farther is Galisteo 

creek, generally water in it; sixteen miles 
farther the road strikes the Rio Del Norte, at 

St. Philip’s, and follows it to Fra Christoval. 

From Sipneatens to Fra Christoval there 

are roads on both sides of the river. If there 

has been much rain, trains should cross to the 
west bank of the river, at or near Socorro, if 
practicable. From Santa Fe to St. Philip’s 
the road is good; thence to Socorro it is heavy 
and sandy. No good grass and no wood on 
the river side abeve Socorro; corn and wood 
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Route from Fort Leavenworth to El Paso, via Santa Fe—continued. 


REMARKS. 


Distance from 
place to place 





for cooking can generally be obtained at th: 
| Mexican towns, a number of which are on the 
Ford of Del Norte,* above the | river. Road good on west bank of river 

ruins of Valverde 25|Some woods and grass here; road bad, sa 
Fra Christoval, entrance of | and hilly. 

Jornada de los Muertos... . 


16)|Wood and grass. 
Don Ana (Mexican town).... 


95\In dry weather there is no water between 
Christoval and the river, eight miles 
Don Ana. During the rainy season water is 
found in the Laguna, 32 miles from Fra Chris- 
toval, and at the Point-of-rocks, 30 miles { 
ther, and always about six miles west of ti 
road and of the Laguna. At the Mu 
(spring) water bad and brackish. Road fron 
Laguna to Muerto impracticable for wagons 
animals must be driven to the spring. 1 
road through the Jornada is always \ 
grama grass abundant; no wood. 

15|Wood and grass a few miles below. 

16/Seven miles below Brazito is Cottonwood ¢ 
wood, water, and grass there. The road le 
the river, and does not strike it until wit! 
six miles of El Paso; 20 miles below Brazit 
is grass, and sometimes water. 
enough to cook with. 

32|Forage can be purchased at El Paso; 
there is bad. 
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Note.—The boundary line between the United States and Mexico leaves t 


Norte a few miles above the town of El Paso, ranning west towards the Gila 
“The roads by Gen. Kearny’s and by Brevet Lieut. Col. Cooke’s routes leav: 
Rio Grande for California some fifteen or twenty miles below the ford at Valverde; 


former just opposite, and the latter below a point on the left bank of the river know: 
as San Diego. 
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Route from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Laramie, via Fort Kearny 


REMARKS 


BE AES IRE PRAM 


place to place. 


Distance from 
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} 
From Fort Leavenworth to— | M.| 
Independence creek 16/Good wood, water, and grass. 
Clough creek...............| 16 “ 
Wolf creek............ -| 10 a 
Stranger creek 


— 


“ | 


| 
24\Good grass, but wood and water indifferent ; se- | 
veral good places of encampment in the last | 


x 


fine stream, good ishing: Ke. 
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Route from Ft. Leavenworth to Ft. Laramie, via Ft. Kearny—continued. 





Distance from} 


REMARKS. 


place to place.| 





4 





M.| distance. 

| Big Nemaha.... .. .-| 30)Excellent road for this distance, but wood and 

| water no where found together on the 

route. 

| Little Nemaha..............| 10/This stream, is a remarkably fine one, and af- 
fords every thing desirable for an encamp- 
ment. 

A very fine camping ground, with plenty of 


Branch of ditto 20) 
| ‘wood, water, and grass. 
| Little Blue 12\Fine river, about 50 yards wide, good fishing, | 
| ylenty of wood, water, and grass; very good | 
ford. 
|Good encampment | 12/Wood, water, and grass plenty. 
| Sandy creek | 20)Wood, water, and grass. 
| A running, stream...........| 12/Good encamping ground. 
| Little Sandy creek | 18) “ “ 
| Little Blue | 15/This is where the road first strikes the Little | 

| Blue. 

Encampments on Little Blue} 5)The road that leads along this river is obstruct- | 

" " 3 | ed by many ravines, running perpendicular to | 

“a 1 | thestream; road heavy. Here the road leaves | 
| the river to strike the Neo Braska, or Platte. 
‘Between the Blue and the Platte the road is 
| very heavy, it is filled with difficult ravines 

and broken ground; no good places for camp- | 
ing. The distance along the river bottom to 
the fort level and marshy, and in wet wea- 
ther would be exceedingly difficult for wa- 

| Through the bluffs to river bot- | gons. 


| 


Fort Kearny is on the Platte river, near the head of Grand island, in latitude 40 
deg. 38 min., and longitude 99 deg. 

Note.—If this road is changed and made more direct, as is contemplated, these dis- 
tances, of course, will not be accurate. 











Route from Fort Kearny to Fort Laramie. 


REMARKS. 


Distance from 
place to place. 





| 
| 


| From Fort Leavenworth to— | M.! 

Muddy slough 30,Road continues along the Platte, often sandy ;! 
|_ where it is so, very hard dragging. 

Plum creek 10 Bluffs ranging at various distances ion the ri- 
| Ver, sometimes running close into its banks. | 





—_— 
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Route from Fort Kearny to Fort Laramie—continued. 


Statistics—Overland Route to California. 


REMARKS. 


Distance from 
place to place. 


| 








Forks of Platte. ............ 


O’Fallon’s bluff 
South fork 


Crossing of the South fork. ... 


| Ash hollow 


Smith’s creek 


| Dry creek 


| Chimney rock.....,........ 


| Scott’s bluffe..............-. 


| Sarpy’s prairie 


Fort Laramie to Fort Kearny, 


De a i ei me 


at 
= 


60 Many deep ravines to cross, good places for 
camping easily found; wells are frequently 
dug, and with little labour; the water thus 
obtained is always preferred to that of the | 
river. 

Begin to see herds of buffaloes. 

29 Country very barren; bad grass and little wood, 
have often to resort to bois de vache, or alco- | 
hol; very sandy and heavy road in this vici- 
nity. 

394 Roads between the south and north forks bad; 
over a very elevated prairie. 

18 Through Ash hollow the road descends to the 
Bottom, of south shore of the North fork. 

434 Very sandy road over the river bottom; bad 

| grass, and very little wood. 

14 |First view of Capital; Scott’s bluffs, and the 
Chimney rock, noted landmarks. 

22 Sandy road; very little grass and very little wood. 

11 Road passes in rear of Scott’s bluffs, leaving the 
river, is very fine: afterwards goes through a 
gorge, and returns to the river bottom again. 
Near the gorge is a deep ravine, having in it | 
a fine spring, and near it a trading house. 

| 23 From this point we have a fine view of James’ 
peak. 
303 (Cross Laramie river within three miles of Fort 


wet al 2 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


5 


| Distance from Fort Leaven-—— Laramie; plenty of dry wood and good water | 


worth 


604 on the latter part of this route. 


Fort Laramie, one mile and a quarter from the Platte, on the west side of the Lara- 
mie river, is in latitude 42 deg. 12 min. 10 sec., and longitude 104 deg. 47 min., 43 sec. 


From Fort Laramie to Fort Pierre, on the Missouri river. 


In latitude 44 deg. 23 min. 28 sec., and longitade 100 deg. 12 min. 30 sec. 


Distance from 


POINTS. REMARKS. 


place to place. | 





| 


— 


| From Fort Laramie to— 
| Crossing of Platte 
|Rawhide creek 
| L’Eau qui Court 


~ 


14 Broken prairie, quite sandy, and grass scarce. 
194 Buffaloes are here seen, and grass scarce. 
.| 234 Buffaloes; course northeast; grass scarce. 
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From Fort Laramie to Fort Pierre, on the Missouri river—continued. 








| 

| 

| Dead Man’s fork 
| White Clay river. 
| Crossing of 
| Sandy creek....... 


Ash spring 


wW * 
SPE BOVOR ccceecus oes 


Bull creek....... 

Camp or Head water 
Pen es RS. 

Grindstone creek......... 


Big Cottonwood creek 
Sheepie creek... 
Big Hole creek. 


Willow 
Fort 


os 0s os 
Pierre . 





Headwater of White-earth r. 


“ Whites” ....... 


- of the 


REMARKS 





Course easterly ; road follows the White river, 
crossing it twelve times, is broken and wind- 
ing. 


This is forded; empties into White river. 

This is the 13th time of crossing White river. 

From Dead Maun’s fork, rolling prairie, rather 
A barren. 

854 Excellent water, fine grass, plenty of wood 254 
miles back. We cross the river the 14th time, 
and 18 miles back the 15th and last time. 
Here we leave the river, which runs off east, 
and we enter the celebrated Mauvaise terre. 
The road has generally been over broken 
prairie; the river followed by sandy bluffs at 
various distances, and causing many ravines 

144 Here ends the “Bad land;” the road, w inding 
and rough, leads through numerous sandy 
bluffs; no wood or water. 

9 |Aiter Bear river the road good, but cut up by 
ravines. These rivers run north into the 

a Cheyenna, or “Good river.” 


17 |Excellent level road over extensive prairie. 
17} Smooth easy prairie road; crosses 
creeks, all running into “ Bad river.” 
94 Good water is ge nerally scarce along here. 
23 |Excellent rolling prairie road. 
174,Ve sry fine road; it crosses a number of creeks, 
| which were well wooded. 
194 The country to Willow creek hilly, and in wet 
7 weather causes the travelling to be exceeding- 
ly fatiguing, from the peculiar nature of the 
soil; three miles from Fort Pierre is a lofty 
precipice, overlooking the Missouri and the 
fort; the descent to the river is by a very diffi- 
cult hill, then level two and a half miles to fort. 


several 
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Statistics—Coast Survey. 


THE COAST SURVEY. 


While all admit that the daily quiet, and unmarked progress of 
the coast survey is conferring upon the commerce of this coun- 
try, and upon the navigation, not only of our own, but of all 
countries trading with us, benefits that are really inestimable, 
still there do occasionally occur events of such importance in its 
history as to claim especial notice and admiration. The disco- 
very of a new channel, better than any previously in use, leading 
into the great commercial emporium of the United States; the 
discovery of several channels in Delaware bay, and of errors in 
the old charts in the form and position of the most dangerous and 
important shoals, so great as essentially to modify the navigation 
of this large estuary; the discovery of merchant-marring rocks 
lying concealed in the very highways of our vessels, as in Long 
Island sound, and Buzzard’s bay, and-the determination of those 
whose existence had been made known by the destruction they 
had caused at some distant period, but whose position was still 
uncertain—all these are events in the history of the coast survey, 
which command at once our highest confidence in its direction, 
and our heartiest co-operation in its support. 

We believe we are strictly correct in saying that the present 
superintendent has, in every one of his annual reports, commu- 
nicated some valuable discovery, the result of the labours of the 
previous season of active operation, which is to be regarded as a 
permanent and useful acquisition to nautical knowledge. 

Besides the discoveries just specified, we may also state that 
at one extremity of the Union (Mississippi sound), a safe and 
deep channel has been opened through bars and shoals that have 
hitherto crippied our coasting trade, and prevented its increase 
and prosperity. This channel is found in the very place where it 
is wanted. Thus, where vessels of small burthen and trifling 
value have hitherto tracked their devious way through localities, 
perilous on account of the known difficulties, and equally perilous 
on account of those that are unknown, we may expect to see a 
flourishing coasting trade, like that of New England. 

At the other extremity of the Unien, two shoals have been 
discovered, the first in one of the most frequented of our inland 
seas, the Vineyard sound, the second lying out in mid-ocean, 
beyond the sight of land, and, to use the striking definition of the 
Boston insurance companies, “in the direct path of the great Eu- 
ropean trade from and to New York, of the West India trade 
from this and the Eastern ports, and of the coasting trade be- 
tween New England and the southern states.”’ 

x * 
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The great benefits conferred by these discoveries seem to be 
peculiarly adapted, in each one, to the region where it is made. 
On the shores of the younger states, where population and the at- 
tendant occupations are rapidly multiplying, a new avenue is 
opened for the passage of trade, an important canal is, as it were, 
supplied without the labour, cost, and delay of construction. On 
the coast of the older portion of the country, where an extensive, 
rich, and long established commerce is the fruitful source of 
wealth and power to the nation, and of the means of livelihood 
to hundreds of thousands of people, an invaluable help has been 
furnished to the security of the life and property involved in its 
prosecution. With such evidences before us as these of the para- 
mount usefulness, and indeed necessity of the coast survey, we 
rejoice to see, as our readers will also be glad to learn, that its 
favour with Congress and the government is now stable, and that 
the appropriation annually made will enable it not only to con- 
tinue, but to extend and enlarge the services of its noble mission. 

At a recent meeting of the American association, Professor 
A. D. Bache, the present able superintendent, gave an account 
of the progress of the coast survey, from which we extract: 


“The survey of the coast was first proposed by Mr. Jefferson, in 
1807. Congress acted upon the subject but tardily. The execu- 
tive was even more tardy after the law had been passed. At that 
time the importance of the work was hardly understood. The 
work was greatly in advance of the times. Mr. Gallatin sketched 
the plan of a magnificent geodetic work; one which, embracing 
the survey of the coast of the United States, should connect with 
it a survey on the water of all the approaches to that coast. 

“In 1816, the work was commenced, under the direction of Mr. 
Hassler; but in 1818, from the idea that he was proceeding too 
slowly, the work was stopped. It was revived in 1832, and he 
seemed then to have more enlarged ideas of what the work might 
be made, for his second series of observations were on a larger 
scale than the first. His instruments for measuring horizontal an- 
gles are even now quite as good as any used abroad. In 1844, 
when he was proceeding rapidly, his labours were closed by 
death. The year 1844 was with me a year of observation. I ex- 
amined the complaints of the slowness with which the works 
were going on, and concluded that, if it were to be pushed much 
more rapidly, more money must be granted. Still, I thought the 
work might be in some way or other expedited, as I had the ad- 
vantage of beginning with a foundation already laid, and with 
trained assistants. Mr. Hassler intended to begin at New York, 
and extend the work north and south from that point, working 
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at both ends. I concluded to divide this into smaller sections, so 
that we might extend the work from several centres. The ques- 
tion of the manner of making the division depended upon the 
then progress of the work itself, and the manner of operation. 
The plan of operations in the coast survey is briefly this: First, 
a base line is measured by the most accurate means we can de- 
vise, say a line of from six to ten miles in length. We have some 
bases as small as six miles, and we have one upwards of te) 
miles in length. Having established the length of this base, a 
series of triangles is adopted, of gradually increasing sides, the 
lengths of which, or distances between the angular points, are 
known from the base and measured angles. By measuring th 
angles from the extremities of the base, the length of which is ex- 
actly known, we obtain the direction and distance of a new 
point, and thus a new base line. That line, in turn, establishes 
another at a still greater distance; and thus the surface of the 
earth is covered with a network of triangles, each side of each 
triangle being calculable from the measure of the angles, and from 
the length of the originally determined base. This would be easy, 
were the triangulation upon a plain surface; but the calculation 
is not so simple as it would at first appear. The earth must be 
considered, in computing these large triangles, not merely as a 
sphere, but as a spheroid. Next comes the astronomical part ot! 
the survey. The direction of the lines with reference to the meri- 
dian must be known. The latitude of the points must be ascer- 
tained, and their longitude must be determined. Having thes: 
data, we then know from computation the latitude and the lon- 
gitude of any point, and the angle with the meridian of any lin 
connected with the triangulation. This is the second part of th 
work. 

**We have thus a great scheme, in which the progress may b: 
very rapid, because the steps may be very great. You may 
have—as we have in some cases in our New England triangles— 
a side of sixty, ninety, or even one hundred miles in extent; and 
thus you may make vast strides along the coast at once, by 
taking advantage of hills properly situated in the interior of the 
country and overlooking the ocean shore. Having determined 
these points with great nicety, with large instruments, and a 
great deal of care, the work between them need not be done so 
elaborately. New points are determined between the former, 
upon the same great system of triangulations, called the se- 
condary triangulations. Upon this, with a still less exact mode 
of working—namely, with the plane table—the topography is 
laid down so far as it may be necessary to show the coast to the 
navigator, and for purposes of defence. All the points are 
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checked by the secondary triangulations, which in their turn are 
checked by the primary; so that, having taken great pains in the 
first part of the work, you cannot wander far out of the way in 
the second part of the work, or in the topography. Having thus 
determined the outline of the coast, the hydrography gives you a 
picture of the bottom of the sea, just such as the topography gives 
you of the land above its surface, and this completes the survey. 

“Originally, I divided the survey into eight sections. Texas 
made a ninth, and Oregon adds a tenth section. In the first sec- 
tion, from Point Judith to the boundary, we have now finished 
the primary triangulations, from the base on the Boston and Pro- 
vidence railroad, along the coast of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire, into Maine. The hills of New England 
seem as if they had been made for triangulation. They are so 
situated that we can pass rapidly along the coast with long 
strides; and the only difficulty is to avoid being tempted to make 
the lines too long. I have frequently, however, in taking such 
long lines, taken also an intermediate shorter line, for the purpose 
of verification. We have then passed, in five years, on the pri- 
mary triangulation, from Rhode Island to Maine; and it could 
have been done in three years, had it been desirable so to oc- 
cupy the time. 

“The secondary triangulation has extended along the coast, de- 
termining the positions of points near the coast, around the pe- 
ninsula of Cape Cod to Cape Ann. 

The hydrographers have had a long and difficult piece of work 
in this section. They have had those famous Nantucket shoals 
to stop them. But if the survey had rendered no other benefit 
to the country than making known the before unknown and 
hidden dangers of that part of the coast, it certainly would have 
repaid to the country, in money, the whole amount which it bas 
cost. One vessel which came very near stranding upon shoals— 
ow, through the enterprise of Lieutenant Davis, made known 
and familiar to us—had a cargo which paid the government a 
duty of $125,000 ; and if this sum had been devoted to the sur- 
vey, the shoal would have been discovered years ago. Lieuten- 
ant Davis’s discoveries consist of an important shoal outside of 
the old South shoal of Nantucket, lying right in the track of ves- 
sels from New York to Europe, and returning, and of vessels 
passing from the New England states to the southern states and 
South America. The hydrography has been extended up Buz- 
zard’s bay, through Nantucket sound, through the Vineyard 
sound, has embraced the Nantucket shoals, and has included the 
hydrography of Boston harbour, of which an accurate chart has 
been made. The results of the survey pass through a regular 
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process, from the time the observations are made in the field to 
the time the map is produced in the office. The assistants, who 
make the observations, report them, and compute them. Other 
computers also pass over the same calculations. The results are 
brought into juxtaposition and compared. If they agree, they 
are considered as correct. If they disagree, the cause is carefully 
examined, and the error corrected. The results, thus verified, 
are placed upon paper in the ordinary forms of projection ot 
maps. They are next engraved, as fast as we can find hands to 
engrave them; and when engraved they are made public. We 
have published, within the five years past, twenty-five sheets ot 
mage of a very finished kind. 

‘The second section is done, exe epting the work of verification 
and making necessary changes. There was a rich harvest ot! 
hydrography in Long island sound,—discoveries of detached 
rocks, about which little had been said. But in the case of the 
entrance to New York harbour, there was a richer harvest; fo1 
there Captain Gedney found a new channel, now called by his 
name. This was either a new channel, or a channel which has 
long existed, but which was newly discovered ; most probably 
he latter, and that in the progress of the hydrography of the 
coast survey. The advantages of a channel having two feet 
more of water in it than the main ship-channel will be apprecia 
ciated by all. Buoys have been placed in it, and it is easy to find 
the way out and in. 

“]T was told last year that it was filling up—which is not true 
It is often remarked, that the coast is changing every year, and 
there is, therefore, little use of surveying it. The truth is, that 
there are a few points in which the coast is really changing, and 
those points should be carefully watched. We should know 
where they are, and why they are changing, and how to stop 
the changes, if it is necessary, and how to avail ourselves of them, 
if it is necessary. But in New York harbour it was the easiest 
thing in the world, at a trifling cost, to have the hydrography 
repeated, and the result showed that there are not six inches 
more or less of water than there were when the survey was 
made, so that the changes which have taken place in the har- 
bour, if any, are exceedingly slight. And if we consider the na- 
ture of the operation of sounding, I should say that there had 
been probably no change. 

“The discovery or determination of three channels in Delaware 
bay, rewarded the exertions of the officers engaged there— 
Captain Gedney and Lieutenant Davis. These channels are not 
of so much interest as the channel into New York harbour, but 
they are of very great importance. One of them is now con- 
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stantly used by vessels carrying coal from Philadelphia to the 
eastern parts of the Union; buoys having been placed in it, so 
that it is known. Another one enables vessels to pass directly 
across to the breakwater, when, lying in Cape May roads, the 
wind comes out at northwest, exposing them to the dangers of a 
lee-shore. This section of the work (the second), then, I con- 
sider as completed, with the exception of a portion of the work 
of verification. 

“The third section extends from the capes of the Delaware to 
the capes of the Chesapeake, and includes the states of Maryland, 
Virginia, and a part of Delaware. The primary triangulation 
has been carried down the Chesapeake into Virginia, and I have 
very little doubt, from the report of the assistant who had charge 
of that part of the work, that the triangulations will, this season, 
reach the James river. The secondary triangulation already ex- 
tends, both in the Chesapeake bay and on the ocean shores, into 
Virginia. The fourth section embraces the state of North Caro- 
lina. The primary triangulation has been carried, from the base 
measured on Bodies island, up the Albemarle sound, into Pam- 
lico sound, and the sheet of water which, under the various 
names of Roanoke sound, Currituck sound, &c., fills the space 
between the sandy part of the coast of North Carolina and the 
swamp which immediately joins it,—those sounds constituting 
the great line of communication between the north and south, 
through the Dismal swamp canal from the Chesapeake bay into 
Albemarle sound. 

“It is very remarkable that natural causes should tend to coun- 
teract natural difficulties. Such a change in the direction of the 
currents has taken place near Cape Hatteras, since 1846, that 
the point of the cape has begun to make out, and thus affords a 
natural protection, behind which there is a beautiful cove, easy 
of entrance, with a capital anchorage, and perfectly protected 
from the sea in a northeast wind. Hatteras inlet affords a beau- 
tiful harbour of refuge to the extensive coasting trade passing 
from the south to the north, and from the north to the south, in 
the United States. Now we can only approximately estimate 
when this section will be done. The reconnoissance was only 
made in 1843, and the triangulation commenced in 1845. But 
the period of survey, from the beginning to the end, cannot ex- 
ceed twelve years—and three of these have passed. 

“The next section is a very interesting one, along the coast of 
South Carolina and Georgia. It is a curious, but a uniform fact, 
that the coast of the United States in genera} lends itself to this 
kind of work. Where it is not made up of the bluffs which we 
have in New England, with the noble hills in the interior, there 
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is generally a sandy island or a continuous beach of sand, or a 
hillock, or a piece of morass within which there is very deep 
water, forming an internal navigation, and across which the lines 
are readily run, affording an opportunity exactly for this work. 
What could be better than Albemarle and Pamlico sound on the 
flat coast of North Carolina? In South Carolina the difficulties 
seemed to accumulate ; the wide bays, separated from the ocean 
by a narrow strip of land, disappear ; but, nevertheless, a scheme 
of triangles has been found perfectly practicable, and a part of 
them have actually been traced upon the surface of the ground 
itself. The triangulation and topography of Charleston harbou: 
are finished, and the astronomical determinations made. 

“We have not materials for computing the date when this sec- 
tion will be finished, but we can give a very fair estimate of it from 
what we know by the reconnoissance, and limit the time for the 
land operations to two or three years. I have not supposed that 
we could undertake more than six sections out of the eight un- 
finished on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. When any one 
was entirely finished, I could take up a new section. Last year, 
by the wise liberality of Congress, an additional appropriation 
was given for the Florida coast, which has enabled me to begin 
another section. This is that important part of the coast em- 
bracing what is called the Florida reef and keys, consisting of 
the dangerous reef andof the chain of is lands running westward 
from Key Biscayne, and ending in the Tortugas. The recon- 
noissance of this chain of islands has been nearly completed. 

“In section seventh, the reconnoissance has been made from 
Mobile bay towards the east, to include Pensacola bay, connect- 
ing the work with the base line measured on Dauphin island, in 
Alabama. 

‘Section eighth is an interesting one, including as it does the 
highway between two most important points in the southern 
country—Mobile and New Orleans. It includes the coast of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and part of Louisiana. Here the progress 
of the work has been very considerable. It was commenced in 
1845, by a reconnoissance, and followed up, the next year, by 
triangulation, the measurement of a base, and the astronomical! 
observations connecting the stations. Now we have completed 
the triangulation from Mobile as far as Lake Borgne, east of 
New Orleans. Another year we shall finish the triangulation to 
New Orleans. The topography has kept pace with the triangu- 
lations; and the hydrography, also, has very nearly kept pace 
with them. Here we have not been without our reward, any 
more than in the other sections, in usefulness, as the authorities 
of Mobile have testified. The bar of Mobile bay is actually 
deepening, and vessels can now carry twenty-one feet of water 
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over it into the bay. As a result of this discovery, the British 
steamers now come into Mobile bay, and have even found more 
water than we had marked, by coming in at a time when the 
wind had heaped up the water in the bay. 

‘Section ninth, including Texas, has been generally examined 
from one end to the other, and more particularly near Galveston. 
The primary triangulations have been commenced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galveston, and the secondary triangulation is nearly 
or quite completed in Galveston and Anahuac bays. The topo- 
graphy will be commenced in the autumn, and the hydrography 
will at once follow upon that. The astronomical observations 
necessary have been made. What progress the Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia sections may show, we can only tell when the California 
gold mines are a little exhausted. Two parties have been sent 
to Oregon territory. 

“ As the triangulations on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts are ex- 
tended from their bases, they will meet, forming a connected 
geodetic work, and the bases which now serve as the ground- 
work of the operations will then serve as bases of verification ; 
the work in each section, meanwhile, being adequate to furnish- 
ing preliminary maps and charts for the use of navigators. Con- 
nected with this work has work has been a most important 
exploration of the gulf stream off our coast, from Cape Cod to 
Cape Hatteras.”’ 


In an official report made by Professor Bache, we have the 
following table of 


Discoveries by the Coast Survey. 
PRIOR TO 1844. 
Gedney’s channel into New York harbour. 
Blake’s channel into Delaware bay. 
Blunt's channel into Delaware bay. 
Many rocks in Long Island sound. 


— soundings first made of through channel to breakwater and Ricord’s 
channel. 
since 1844, 

The new south shoal near Nantucket (1846). 

The ridges near the new south shoal. 

Thirteen feet shoal in Vineyard sound. 

Two shoals with 14 and 16 feet of water, respectively, in the channel, eastward of 
Bass rip and south and east from Great point light (1847). 

Six new shoals near Nantucket, the most distant with 10 feet of water on it, and 144 
miles from land. 

The remarkable increase of Sandy hook, traced from these surveys and those of the 
topographical engineers. : 

The changes in the Delaware river, near the Pea patch, traced in a similar way. 

Horn island channel, on the coast of Mississippi, first sounded out. 

Muskeget channel into Martha’s Vineyard sound, first sounded out. 

McArthur’s shoal, at the mouth of Choptank river, Chesapeake bay. 

Shoal near Sharp's island, first sounded out. : 
Many rocks in Buzzard’s bay and the Vineyard sound. 
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Twenty-one feet water in the channel into Mobile bay. 


Improvements made by, or introduced into the coast survey. 


The following list refers briefly to improvements which have been introduced upon 
the coast survey and perfected in the work, or to inventions made in connection witl: it: 

Improvements have been made or introduced in instruments and methods of obser- 
vations in geodesy and astronomy. 

1. An apparatus for measuring bases, combining the principle of contact with inva~ 
riable length at different temperatures, and when the temperature is rising or falling. 

Improvements in the apparatus for measuring expansions. 

2. Improved instruments introduced for observations adapted to the triangulation of 
the southern coast. The details of signals and other accessories of this work and 
modes of observing much improved. 

Improvements in the dividing machine for circular instruments in the examination 
of the centering, &c. 

3. Talcott’s method introduced for latitudes, and the zenith and equal altitude in- 
strument improved for use by this method. Zenith sector introduced. Comparisons 
of different instruments and methods of determining latitudes for geodetic purposes. 

Discovery of local attraction deflecting the plumb line from the vertical in places 
where the topographical features of the country would not beforehand show the ex- 
istence of such leflection. The remedy found for such irregularities, and applied. 

4. Methods of observing azimuths improved, and computations simplified. 

5. Methods of observing difference of longitude by telegraph pertected. ‘This 
method was first used to measure an arc of the parallel by the coast survey. 

Application of the galvanic circuit to purposes of registering astronomical observa- 
tions generally. 

The mathematical theory of telegraphic longitude was first developed in this work. 

6. The modern magnetic instruments and methods have been introduced upon the 
work, and persons have been trained up to their use. 

7. Lehman’s system of topography has been adapted to the character of our coast. 
Scales of shade prepared by the ruling machine have been introduced. 

8. Many improvements in hydrography have been made or introduced. The system 
of lines of equal depth in making soundings. The collection and classification of spe- 
cimens of the bottom obtained by the Stellwagen lead.—Systematic tidal observations 
are made and discussed in forms duly prepared. The observations of currents have 
been reduced to a system, and modes of representing them on diagrams introduced. 
Triangulation of vessels for off-shore work has been introduced. Measurement of 
angles regulated by time. The representation of character of the bottom by abridged 
signs has been matured. 

9. Systematic observations of the temperature of the gulf stream at different 
depths, and on different sections across the stream, have been made with new instru- 
ments, and represented on diagrams. The separation of the gulf stream into two or 
more branches has been discovered, and the equilibrium of temperature from the 
depth of about forty fathoms to the greatest depths explored. Mechanical contri- 
vances for making deep sea soundings, reeling up the line, &c. The “cold wall” be- 
tween the coast and gulf stream has been defined by observation from Cape Hatteras 
to Cape Cod. 

10. Improvements in the accessories of hydrography have been introduced. The 
colouring of buoys has been systematized. The officers of the survey have rendered 
service in selecting places for buoys and in placing them, in selecting sites for light 
houses, in examining reefs and rocks in reference to their removal. 

11. In the reduction of drawings many improvements have been made or intro- 
duced. The camera lucida has been introduced. The apparatus for reducing by 
squares has been perfected. The method of printing maps has been improved, so as 
to do away or diminish distortion. 

12, Many improvements in the details of engraving have been introdaced. The elec- 
trotype method of copying engraved ome was first used in this country on the coast 
survey, and permits the indefinite multiplication of maps from one original engraved 
plate. ; . . 

13. Systematic methods of computation, including printed forms for all the different 
kinds of work, have been introduced. 
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THE UNION. 
THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


The Cincinnati Chronicle furnishes an interesting article in rela- 
tion to the old and new states. The thirteen original states that 
formed and confirmed the union, were united, first, under the 
articles of confederation, adopted during the revolutionary 
war, and next under the constitution of the United States, 
which went into operation in 1789. Before this union, they were 
deemed and termed colonies of Great Britain, and their govern- 
ments were established under grants and charters from the 
crown. 

The following brief notes of their history, will serve as an ap- 
propriate preface to the subjoined statement of their adoption of 
the constitution and the admission of the new states into the 
Union. 

Massachusetts.—Settled under compacts of the emigrants of 
November 3, 1620; chartered March 4, 1629; also January 13, 
1630 ; explanatory charter August 20, 1726; more completely 
chartered October 7, 1731; formed a constitution March 2. 
1780, which was altered and amended November 3, 1820. 

New Hampshire.-—Embraced under the charters of Massachu- 
setts, and continued under the same jurisdiction until September 
18, 1679, when a separate charter and government were granted. 
Formed a constitution January 5, 1776, which was altered in 
1784, and altered and amended February 13, 1792. 

Rhode Island.—Embraced under Massachusetts until July 8, 
1662, when a separate charter was granted, which continued in 
force until a constitution was formed in 1842. 

Connecticut.—Embraced under Massachusetts until April 23, 
1662, when a separate charter was granted, which continued in 
force until a constitution was formed September 15, 1818. 

New York.—Granted to the Duke of York by grants March, 
20, 1664, April 26, 1664, June 24, 1664; newly patented Febru- 
ary 9,1674; formed a constitution April 20,1777, which was 
amended October 27, 1801, and November 10, 1821. New con- 
stitution formed in 1846. 

New Jersey.—Held under the same grants as New York ; sepa- 
rated into East and West Jersey March 3, 1667; its govern- 
ment surrendered to the crown in 1702, and so continued until 
a constitution was formed July 2, 1776. 

Pennsylvania.—Chartered February 28, 1681; formed a con- 
stitution September 28, 1776; amended September 2, 1790. 
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Delaware.—Embraced in the charter, and continued under 
the government of Pennsylvania until the formation of a consti- 
tution, September 20, 1776. New constitution June 12, 1792. 

Maryland.—Chartered June 20, 1632 ; formed a constitution 
August 14, 1776; amended in 1795, 1799, and 1812. 

Virginia —Chartered April 10, 1606, May 23, 1609, and 
March 12, 1612; formed a constitution July 5,1776; amended 
January 15, 1830. 

North Carolina.—Chartered March 20, 1663, and June 30, 
1665; formed a constitution December 18, 1776; amended in 
1835. 

South Carolina.—Embraced in the charters of Carolina o1 
North Carolina, from which it was separated in 1729; formed a 
constitution March 26, 1776; amended March 19, 1778, and 
June 3, 1790. 

Georgia.—Chartered June 9, 1732; formed a _ constitution 
February 5, 1777; a second in 1785; and a third May 30, 1798. 





Dates of the adoption of the federal constitution and amend- 
ments, and of the admission of new states. 


The constitution was adopted September 17, 1787, by a con- 
vention of members from the states, held in pursuance ofa reso- 
lution of the congress of the confederation, passed February 21, 
1787, and was ratified by convention of the several states, as 
follows: 


Delaware, December 7, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787. 
New Jersey, December 18, 1787. 
Georgia, January 2, 1788. 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 
Massachusetts, February 6, 1788 
Maryland, April 28, 1788. 

South Carolina, May 23, 1788. 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 
Virginia, June 26, 1788. 

New York, July 26, 1788. 

North Carolina, November 21, 1789. 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1789. 


Of the twelve amendments to the constitution, the ten first 
were proposed at the first session of the first Congress, September 
25, 1789, and were finally ratified by the constitutional number 
of states, December 15, 1791. The eleventh amendment was 
proposed at the first session of the third Congress, March 5, 1794, 
and the president, by message to Congress, January 8, 1798, de- 
clared it ratified by the constitutional number of states. 

The twelfth amendment, superseding the old mode of electing 
the President, under which Washington, Adams, and Jefferson 
were chosen, and establishing the present mode, was proposed 
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at the first session of the eighth Congress, December 12, 1803, 
and adopted by the constitutional number of states, according to 
a public notice by the secretary of state, dated September 25, 
1804, in time for Mr. Jefferson’s election to his second and last 
term, under the new mode. No amendments have been since 
adopted. 

The “new states,’”’ admitted into the Union since the adoption 
of the constitution by the “old thirteen,’ above named, were 
received as follows: 

Vermont, March 4, 1791. 
Kentucky, June 1, 1792. 
Tennessee, June 1, 1796. 
Nhio, November 29, 1802. 
Louisiana, April 8, 1812. 
Indiana, December 11, 1816. 
Mississippi, December 10, 1817 
Illinois, December 3, 1818. 
Alabama, December 14, 1819 
Maine, March 15, 1820. 
Missouri, August 10, 1821. 
Arkansas, June 15, 1836. 
Michigan, January 26, 1837. 
Florida, March 3, 1845. 
Texas, December 29, 1845. 
Iowa, December 28, 1846. 
Wisconsin, March 3, 1847. 


The territories are as follows: 


The District of Columbia, ten miles square, ceded to the 
United States by Maryland and Virginia, the cession of the for- 
mer dated December 23, 1788, by the latter, December 3, 1789, 
accepted by acts of Congress of July 16, 1790, and March 3, 
1791 ; the boundaries established March 30, 1791, and Congress 
assumed complete and sole jurisdiction over it by an act Febru- 
ary 27, 1801. 


Oregon, the boundaries settled by treaty with Great Britain 
in 1846, and territorial government established by act of Con- 
gress, 1848. 


The territories of Nebraska and Minesota, beyond Iowa, are 
not yet organized by acts of Congress. 


New Mexico and California, acquired from Mexico by the 
treaty of peace in 1848, had military governments during the 
war, which were legally dissolved on the return of peace, but 
which continue to exist de facto until the action of Congress, 
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THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The London Globe gives the following interesting facts rela- 
tive to the movements of the precious metals: 

According to returns which have been prepared, exhibiting 
the amount of specie and bullion which has been imported from 
foreign countries during the six months ending the 30th of June, 
by the various lines of royal mail steamers arriving at South- 
ampton, it appears that the West India steamships, during the 
first half of the present year, have landed at Southampton “gold 
and silver in bars, dust, and coin, to the value of 11,814,275 dol- 
lars, or say £2,362,855 sterling. Of this amount the principal 
proportion was in silver, the quantity of gold being about 3,317,- 
750 dollars, or £663,592 sterling, the greatest part of which or 
nearly £500,000, was transmitted across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, where it was received, directly or indirectly, from California. 

Half a million sterling is, therefore, about the amount of Cali- 
fornia gold which may be-estimated to have reached this country 
during the past six months; the remainder of the precious metals 
received at Southampton by the West India mail steamers being 
the produce of Chili, Peru, Bolivia, Central America, Mexico, &c. 
About 1,000,000 dollars in silver have been received from the 
coast of Mexico, via Panama, being the first remittance from 
that part of the world, the produce of the mines having been ge- 
nerally collected on the coast by her majesty’s ships of war, and 
conveyéd via Cape Horn. It is anticipated that when the new 
route of the steamers is in operation, the whole of the silver will 
in future be transmitted to England by the way of Panama. The 
amount brought during the past six months, as remittances for 
account of the Mexican dividends, is 451,865 dollars, or £90,373 
sterling. 

As compared with the corresponding half year of 1849, the 
importations of bullion from the Western hemispheres show an 
increase of $1,243,620, or £248,730; thus proving that the flow 


of specie is unchecked and increasing. There is a slight falling off 


when compared with the last half year of 1849, when the amount 
was $12,679,705, or £1,534,141 sterling, but there is every pro- 
bability that during the next six months this amount will be con- 
siderably exceeded. From other parts of the world, the receipts 
of the precious metals show a considerable falling off when com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of former years. The Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers from Alexandria have 
brought only £56,732 sterling, against £498,591; thus giving < 
Y * 
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decrease of £141,359 sterling. The principal cause of this ap- 
pears to be the cessation of the large remittances made to Eng- 
land by the East India Company from the Indian treasuries, and 
which are not likely to be resumed. 

The Constantinople steamers have brought gold and silver 
value £370,533 sterling, against £540,000 received from January 
to June, inclusive, in 1849, and the Peninsular steamers, from 
the Spanish and Portuguese ports have brought specie value 
£130,000. The aggregate amount of the precious metals imported 
into Southampton from all quarters for the six mouths ending 
the 30th of June, including $50,000 from the United States, is 
$14,695,600, or £2,939,120, against £3,372,724, in the corres- 
ponding period of 1849, showing a fall off in the total receipts of 
£423,604, caused by the lessened supplies from Alexandria, 
Constantinople, and the Mediterranean. The specie imported 
into Southampton, from all quarters during the six months end- 
ing the 3lst of December last, amounted to $16,379,655, or 
£3,275,931, an excess, when compared with the half year just 
ended, of £336,811 sterling. 


We subjoin the substance of the statements and views on the same 
subject, by Professor Tucker, as furnished to the Merchants Magazine: 


According to approved authority, the quantity of gold and sil- 
ver in Europe at the end of the 15th century, when America 
was discovered, was about $300,000,000. Mr. Jacob estimates 
the coin then in circulation at $170,000,000. According to Baron 
Humboldt— 

From 1492 to 1500 the amount of gold and silver which 
flowed into Europe from America was $250,000 a year, in all 
$2,000,000. 

From 1500 to 1545 it was $3,000,000 a year, in all $135,- 
000,000. 

From 1545 to 1600 it was $11,000,000, a year, in all 605,- 
000,000; making the whole amount then received from America 
$742,000,000. 

From 1600 to 1700 it was $16,000,000 a year, in all $1,600,- 
000,000 making the whole amount received from America $2,- 
342,000,000. 

From 1700 to 1750 it was $22,500,000 a year, in all $1,125,- 
000,000; making the whole amount received from America 
$3,467,000,000. 

From 1750 to 1803 it was $32,300,000 a year, in all $1,870,- 
000,000; and raising the total amount sent to Europe to $5,337,- 
000,000. 

From this estimate it would appear that in one century from 
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1500 the precious metals in Europe had received an accession of 
$740,000,000, or of 2462 per cent.; in two centuries an acces- 
sion of $2,340,000,000, or 780 per cent.; and in little more than 
three centuries the accession had been $5,335,000,000, or nearly 
1800 per cent. 

To ascertain the present amount of the precious metals in 
Europe and America, we must add to the amount drawn from 
the American mines:—1. The amount in Europe before the dis- 
covery of America. 2. The amount in America at 1803. 3. The 
amount drawn since 1803 from the American, European, and 
Siberian mines, and imported from Africa. From their aggregate 
sum we must then deduct—1l. What has been consumed by wear, 
or in the arts, and by losses at sea. 2. What has been trans- 
ported to India and China. Thus— 

The whole amount received from America, including $25,000,000 of 

booty obtained by the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, as estimated 

by Humboldt, - . . . - - - $5,445,000,000 
The amount in Europe in 1492, - - - - 300,000,000 


The amount in North and South America in 1803, according to Humboldt, 153,000,000 
Drawn from the American mines from 1803 to 1820, according to Mr. 





Gallatin, - - - - - - - 750,000,000 
Drawn from the same, from 1830 to 1850, at the same rate, - - 555,000,000 
The product of the mines of Europe, and the gold dust of Africa, ac- 

cording to Mr. Gallatin, - - - - - 450,000,000 
The same since 1830—at $7,0 000,000 a year—20 years, - : 140,000,000 
From the Russian mines, - - : . 270,000,000 

Total, : . . - $8,063,000,000 


From this sum let us deduct— 
Consumed by the wear of the coin—about a five-hundredth part an- 


nually, : : - - -  $600,000,000 
Consumed by wear of ute ali: &c., and lost, - . : 700,000.000 
Transported to India and China, according to Jacob, . - 2100,000.000 
Total, - ° - - $3,400,000,000 
Now remaining in Europe aul America, ~ - - 4,663,000,000 


which is less than Mr. Gallatin’s estimate, and more than Mr. 
Jacob’s. 

Professor Tucker arrives at the conclusion, that the precious 
metals, taken together, are -not likely to undergo any sensible 
depreciation until their increase has made a near approach to 50 
per cent. of their present amount, or near one-half of $4,663,- 
000,000; nor to experience the same decline in value as was 
caused by the discovery of America, whatever that depreciation 
may be, until the quantity now in existence has also been mul- 
tiplied fifteen fold, that is, until it has reached the unsupposable 
sum of $70,000,000,000. 

Before the discovery of America, the quantity of gold annu- 
ally drawn from the mines was supposed to be to that of silver as 
about 60 to 1, and their proportionate values were as 10 or 12 
to 1, After several subsequent fluctuations in the relative quan- 
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tities and values of the two metals, the proportion of gold to 
silver, in weight, annually drawn from the mines, has been for 
about a century as 1 to 40 or 41; and such also had been the 
proportion in Europe, before the mines of the Oural mountains 
were extensively worked. The proportion of gold has been 
greatly augmented by those mines, and is likely to experience a 
far greater increase by the mines of California. The present value 
of gold compared to that of silver is 154 or 16 to 1. It has been 
rising to its present price from about 144 to 1 for the last 50 or 60 
years; but the extraordinary productiveness of the Siberian and 
Californian mines, which, it deserves to be remarked, are on di- 
rectly opposite sides of the same hemisphere, are about to make 
its price vary in the opposite direction. 

It is generally supposed that, of the precious metals in Europe 
and America, about one-third part in value was gold, which, on 
the computation we have made, would be $1,554,000,000. For 
three or four years the Siberian mountains have yielded from 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000 a year, which is believed to exceed 
the yearly product of all the rest of the world. The mines of 
California, though scarcely known to the world more than two 
years, appear to have produced from $12,000,000 to $14,000,000 
last year; and from present indications the quantity this year 
will be much more than doubled. There have been already, 
July 12th, received at the mint of the United States $17,750,000, 
and large amounts have also been sent to England, China, Val- 
paraiso, and other places. In January last the number of per- 
sons at the mines, chiefly seekers for gold, were computed to be 
40,000 ; and the average product of a labourer who is steady, is 
estimated there at $1000 a month. Let us suppose that only 
one-half of the 40,000 are working in the mines; that they work 
only six months in the year—though many also work in the 
winter (in the dry diggings), and that ‘heir whole product for the 
year is but $2000, or one-third the supposed average, the whole 
amount they would then produce would be $40,000,000, making 
the extraordinary accession of gold from Russian and Californian 
mines for the year $60,000,000 ; which is nearly four per cent. 
on the supposed amount of that metal in Europe and America, 
and three per cent. if we raise that amount, as some do, to 
$1,800,000,000. Now the average annual product of the Amer- 
ican mines between 1560 and 1640, the period when Adam 
Smith supposes that nearly the whole depreciation took place, 
was less than $13,000,000 (12,900,000), and consequently less 
than three per cent., or $454,000,000, the whole supposed amount 
in Europe in 1560, the commencement of that period. 

But the quantity yielded by the California mines will continue 
to increase, if they make any tolerable approach to the confident 
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representations given of their fertility and extent. They will be 
wrought by greater numbers, and to greater advantage. They 
will attract immigrants from every part of the United States, and 
even from other countries, and time can only show to what de- 
gree their products will be multiplied. Should they reach $100,- 
000,000 a year—and they may pass greatly beyond that amount 
—the annual addition would be 6% per cent. on $1,800,000,000, 
which more than doubles the past contributions of the American 
mines in their greatest productiveness. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


From the report of the register of the treasury on the com- 
merce and navigation of the United States for the last fiscal 
year, it appears that during the year ending June 30, 1849, the 
United States exported— 


To England and her dependencies, - . : $90,833,368 
Imported during the same period, - - - 64,979,463 
95 8 


Showing a balance in favour of the United States of 5,853,907 


To France the exports were . : . : $15,510,583 
While the imports were : ° ° ° . 24,363,783 


, 2 


Showing a balance against the United States of - $8,853,200 


To Cuba—exports, - . . . $5,309, 21: } 
iia imports, - . . 10,65 


—— 


Balance against the United States, - . . $5,350,743 
To Brazil—exports, F . : , : $3,102,977 
imports, - - . - 8,494,368 


Balance against the United States, : : $5,391,391 


To China—exports, . . . . - $1,58: 
imports, - . . . 5,518 


Balance against the United States, : : : $3,930,561 


The exports of bread stuffs for the same period were as willow: 


Total amount of flour e xported 
Value 


ine. Wiiieéts bss 50e.acctatuein seis nbhteeacsies J 

Indian meal 405,169 barrels, 
Value 

64,830 barrels, 

$218,248. 

Rye, oats, and sr small grains $139,793. 
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109,655 bushels, 


128,861 tierces, 
Rn ee te een «cs aba 9s tun eae $2,569,362. 
Sea island cotton 11,969,279 Ibs., 
Other cotton 1,014,633,010 lbs., 

$66,396,967 
101,521 hhds., 
$5,804,207. 


OSV NPR RINT RT Roo 
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The distribution of the flour was chiefly as follows: 


England $36,680 barrels. 
Scotland 45,608 


SE cart med nna 


ireland 
British Guiana 38,502 
en I ee Oe Ea oY Soo eae Tae 265,049 
British American colonies 

PROS WINE IEEE s Boek Sa civae Src k wad ads Koa ded wb ee oe 5,554 


ae ee ae ae 6,429 
Hayti 10,903 
Mexico 


The Indian corn was distributed principally as follows : 


England 7,859,542 bushels. 
on ol ie eee Ohi iens Gdns Sak toe a 
Ireland 4,191,204 


EE IO a. dodo ee us dod. sec thie pela eee 197,044 
Canada 49,621 
British American colonies ............ AMA SEE SE ape 
DD ior s6 ss SASAEe SO SESR ERED Row beds te Cabs Wes olen 93,823 
Mexico 293,506 


The cotton was distributed principally thus: 


Russia 10,650,631 pounds 
I MNT FOUN OND gun's Ka Lucwne casbcekesesen sss c0sam 7,600,160 « 
SIND Ss 5 oii. as La tew see cede esd tees ccidendee 13,844,494 
Holland 

Belgium 

England 


Scotland 38,171,773 

EO I acceso ccnepacccuan aves «ame seq sees eeen 

142,232,509 

6,858,283 

Spain “ 23,285,806 

10,604,462 

6,053,707 

AUMSIOR POC 5 550 cece snccccs ce enseccccsccovcce as 13,279,389 
Mexico 


The tobacco was chiefly distributed as follows: 


Sweden and Norway 
Hanse towns 


Holland 
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England 

Gibraltar 

ens budiniy-s auleiio aka snewes 2,189 

Canada 

re ep ae 9,205 
“ Mediterranean 

Spain on the Atlantic 

Cuba 

ee ns... ona che ees caw ees aabeeke eae 68 

Portagal 


dls gh nds oi w ww. in aw tae hie Me aiaieamtate ata eee ate ko anltol 205 
Africa 582 
The following statement is furnished of the importations into the United 
States during the last fiscal year: 
Goods free of duty. 

Gold and silver coin and bullion, - - - . $6,651,240 
Tea, 16,319,789 lbs., valued at - . . 4.071.789 
Coffee, 165,334,700 ibs., valued at, - - . 9,058,352 
Copper, in plates for sheathing vessels, - : 2 1,044,755 
Other sheathing metal, = - - . i 220,936 
Copper ore, - - 


Other articles fre se of duty, 
Total amount free of duty, 


Goods paying duty. 


Mi anufactures of wool and carpeting, - - 
cotton, - - « ‘ 
silk, ra - - e 
silk and worsted and camblets, 
“6 flax and hemp, - . 
Linen and cotton laces and insertings, . 
Ready made clothing and other articles of wear, 
Hats, caps, and bonnets, - - - - 1,150,964 


Iron and Steel. 


Bar iron, manufactured by rolling, 173,457 tons, valued at, $6,060,068 
Bar iron, manufactured otherwise, 10,598 tons, valued at 525,770 
Pig iron, 105,632 tons, valued at - - - 1,405,613 
Hoo and sheet i iron, 25,028,782 lbs., valued at - : 543,256 
Steel, 6690 tons, - - 1,227,138 
Manufactures of iron, and iron, suck, cutlery and —_— are, 

inclasive, ° - - - ° 5,297,116 

_—_-— 15,058,961 


Lead, Copper, Tin, and Brass. 


( Fe , and manufactures of copper and brass, - $1,397,845 
Lead, and manufactures of lead, - : 86,257 
Tin, and manufactures of tin, : : 2,903,440 

4,387,542 
Watches, and parts of watches, - 1 57a606 
Metallic pens, - - - - 74,050 
Porcelain, china, and other earthenware, ° 2,483,219 
Opium, 92,068 lbs., valued at, - , , 190.31¢ 








i 

































Manilla and other hemp of India, 66,806 cwt., valued at, 
Flax, and tow, of flax and hemp, 21,809 ewt., valued at, - 


Rags, 14,941,236 lbs., valued at, - - - - 
Salt, 11,622,163 bushels, valued at, - . - ° 
Coal, 198,213 tons, - - - - 


Fish, 183,593 barrels, valued at, - - - 
Potatoes, 71,558 bushels, valued at, . - 


Articles not specified, paying 5 per cent., - - - 
‘ “ - ae ES . . : 
| Ba a - ° « 7 
‘“ ‘“ 20 ‘6 Pe . rm ‘. 
“ “ 95 “ P ‘ 4 ” 
30 sé - - - - 
“ “ ee 

All other articles, - - - - - . - 
Total products paying duties, - - - 

Total products tree of duty, : - 
Total imports for year ending June 30, 1849, - 


our commerce with Asia and the Pacific. 


1848. 


| 


Number of clearances for the years 1848 and 1849. 


| 
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Raw hides and skins, - - - - - - $3,507,300 
Wool, 17,869,022 Ibs., valned at, - - . : - - 1,177,347 
Leather, - - - . : - - $434,765 
Gloves for men, women, and children, = - - - 772,217 
Other manufactures of leather, - - - - 253,143 

a 1,460,125 
Wine in casks, 5,186,437 galls., valued at, - . - - 1,269,344 
Wine in bottles, 160,092 doz., valued at, - : . : 551,813 
Distilled spirits, 3,402,859 galls., valued at, - - - - 1,821,255 
Molasses, 23,796,806 galls., valued at, = - : : - 2,778,174 
Sugar, sugar candy, and syrup, 259,326,584 lbs., valued at, - - 8,049,739 
Linseed oil, 1,163,647 galis., valued at, - - ° . 87,920 
Saltpetre, - eo - - - - - - 162,065 
Soda, - - - - - - 637 965 
Tobacco, snuff, and cigars, - - ° . 1,720,306 
Hemp, unmanufactured, 86,892 cwt., valued at, - - 191,633 


196,634 
284,357 
594.755 

1,438,981 

- 109,282 
. 633,053 
- 20,602 
- 1,702,012 
. 1,030,131 
286,078 
2,893,652 
155,090 
1,641,737 
141,741 

10,607 .534 








The whole quantity of iron, steel, castings, anchors, chains, cutlery, hardware, and 
ill other manufactures of iron and iron and steel, amounted to about 345,000 tons. The 
weight of the hardware and some of the cutlery not being stated, the exact number 
of tons cannot be ascertained with any greater certainty than is above given. 


An extract is also given, for the purpose of showing the increase of 


1849. 


No. of vessels.|No. of vessels. 













DL scantnthchenhnesecbeouy shecnscuvesarees 25 
TD SINE, 0.00 cis vce ccdgensscoheaseasboes 7 
Rs case bes 445 obs Chokde Hebd secure Ganebh ence 9 
Com AINE Fo ..Jitn 0 ics co sces cou bsesewes Utes 5 
Or SIGE 60 core cseeos ove sadent suoe skit 15 
VON Biot on dc. binascdicncbuneetabedeetes 52 
CE PING oS 0 cond coccec sequen Sass ebeses 60 
Brazil, Subs S600 Sood Cove E66 SHOES SOV EEE SEOB OLED | 287 
RENAE NES on8'x kn ves snbius cedusesnbbwe 8 


MILE a0 0'0uis uheens vdnsencctetunenciueel | 23 
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Number of clearances for the years 1848 and 1849—continued. 


COUNTRIES. 


1849. 


No. of vessels.| No. of vessels, 





Asin gemeraily, .....-.-.-..---.--- 
Er ee ere re 
De a os kcumeanees 


Sandwich Islands, ........-.--. 
Northwest coast, ..... 
SES ie 
East Indies, French, -- 


East Indies, British 
Ce aaecea das 


res 





1414 


For the following tables, we are indebted to the Evening Bulletin, a: 


“compiled from treasury reports, parliamentary returns, &c.”’ 


Trade of the United States and Great Britain with South America. 


COUNTRIES. 


Amount of trade with 





Great Britain. 


| Population. 





Ps Ee Sa ee 
ERS ee 


RS Se ee 
Tee Gieees, .......- 


Cisalpine Republic, . . 
Argentine Republic, .... 


| Add to the above Central America, 





Pe WO See oo ook ocscse 


—_— 


$39,856,905 





$2,000 
4,477,543 
6,000 

9 500,000 


250,000 


756.000 
3,000,000 
93,000,000 
3,865,362 


2 000,000 


wy 


t> 


“50.000 


1.500.000 
1,500,000 


600,000 


1,750,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 


6,009,000 


100.000 


1.200.000 





50,156 


“R 


115,400,000 


Great Britain, it will be seen, supplies manufactures, &c., to the amount of $40,000 
000, while the whole of our exports are computed, by official returns for 1849, at les 
than $8,000,000. Now, it is no less remarkable, that of this $40,0000,000, thirty mi 
lions are paid to our transatlantic rival for the growths and products of this country 
being for fabrics from our own cotton, which were sent to British looms, and then re- 


turned for barter and exchange, past our ports, to those of South America 


Appended will also be found the value of the exports to the Bermudas and the West 


Indies, including Cuba, which may be mentioned 1n this connection. 


These statistic 


show, if nothing else, the vast field still open to competition in onr own waters: 


EXPORTS TO 


[By G. Britain.; By U. States 





| British West Indies, .... .. 


PGE skwocechanek ooou sabes t ine oo 


Cuba and other West Indies 


i; i. ck Luck bas eet 


VOL. 4. 


$3,935,834 


532,577 


6,335,590 


| $10,804,001 





2,300,000 | $4,641,145 
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The population of Cuba, white and black, amounts to less than 2,000,000. It may 
be of interest to specify more particularly the trade of the island. According to the 
custom house returns of 1849, the transactions were as follows. I use round figures: 


Exports. 
Sugar, - - 280,000,000 Ibs. 
Cotfee, - 76,000,000 “ 
Wax, ‘ 1,250,000 “ 
Leaf tobacco, r 2,500,000 “ 
Cigars, - ; 20,000,000 
Rum, - $ ° 4,000 pipes. 
Molasses, - - - 98,000 hhds. 
Estimated value, - $14,000,000 


Imports. 


Value, - - - - - - - $15,000,000 
Total value of exports and imports, - - - - 29,000,000 


A pretty fair commercial transaction for a white population of five or six hundred 
thousand. 

It only remains to add the commerce of Mexico, and we will have the relative value 
of the exports of this country and Great Britain to the ports on this continent, and 
those of the West Indies. The exports to Mexico on British account, are stated in 
value at, - ° . - " * e . . $3,750,000 
Value of exports from the United States, - - - - 1,047,999 


We therefore recapitulate as follows: 


EXPORTS TO From U. 8. | From G. B. 





South America, $7,218,558 | $39,856,905 | 
Central America, 112,480 50,156 
West Indies, &c., ......... eee ree Me 29,940,000 


Mexico 1,047,999 3,750,000 








Of each country, ..............-...--.----| $19,183,038 | $73,597,061 
19,183,038 





PEE IEG ck cmbitakh es acts c<smwanad $92,780,099 





COTTON—ITS GROWTH, MANUFACTURE, &c. 


INTERESTING STATEMENTS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


1. Production of cotton. 


The Savannah Republican gives the following table of 
the extent of the cotton crops, with the dates of bloom and frosts, 
since 1836. 











Statistics—Cotton. 


DATE OF BLOOM. Date of frost. Extent of crop. 
a 


14th Oct, 








ait. scent 4th June. ,433,000 


GT nk cites tude douea’ 7th May. 27th Oct. 1,800,000 
ik ey i Oe 14th June. 7th Oct. 1,269,000 
BREE AOS a es: 24th May. 7th Nov. 2,118,000 
Ra bates edhe oc 6th June. 17th Oct. 1,624,000 
oro emake aig mw dhl 10th June. 15th Oct. 1,685,000 
SOE: Uiacs oes ----.-17th May. Ist Nov. 2,379,000 
SG cues oh nee ... 12th June. 15th Oct. 2.030.000 
RN Misc ath < wigs oa ..3lst May. 30th Oct. 2,394,000 
1045. :..............30th May. 3d Nov. 2,100,000 
) ee FO lst Nov. 1,800,000 
) ere ...--28th May. 27th Nov. 2,348,000 
6 ae .30th May. 30th Nov. "9 700.000 
Sits ib ca» ax . 15th June. 10th Dec. 2,100,000 


A late bloom has been invariably followed by a short crop. 
The bloom of 1849 was one day later than any year on record, 
and although the frost held off until December, giving the plant- 
ers one of the finest picking seasons on record, yet the yield was 
reduced 600,000 or 700,000 bales. All accounts agree that the 
crop is later than last year. In many sections immense tracts of 
rich cotton land, which last year were cultivated, are under wa- 
ter, and cannot be planted this season. In all sections the plant 
is small and sickly, and a plant cannot be expected earlier than 
20th to 25th of June. 

The: southern states produce more than three-fourths in quan- 
tity and value of the cotton of the world. 

It is stated, in a late spgech of Governor Martin, of South 
Carolina, upon the authority of the report of the secretary of the 
treasury, that the whole value of Southern exports for 1849, in- 
cluding cotton, will be $99,500,000, being more than two-thirds 
of the whole domestic exports from the United States for that 
year, which was $131,710,081, and more than three times as 
much as the whole domestic export from the North for the same 
year, which was $32,210,081. The remarkable fact is also 
shown, that the domestic exports of the South, exclusive of cot- 
ton, her great staple, are $32,674,176, while all the exports of 
the North are $32,210,081, leaving the value of her cotton over 
and above.” 

The cultivation of cotton in British India has become, o! 
late years, a subject of deep anxiety to the government and peo- 
ple. Not long since a lecture was delivered by Mr. Warren, of 
Manchester, which attracted considerable attention, and in which 
he advanced the opinion, that British India was capable of af- 
fording to the country “a sufficient, steady, continuous, and 
cheap supply of raw cotton,’’ and quoted in support of it the 


* Of which 200,000 were left over from preceding season. 
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statement of Maj. Gen. Briggs, who, in either a civil or a mili- 
tary capacity, had been for thirty-two years in the service of the 
East India Company. He also quoted largely from a memorial 
of the merchants of Cochin, presented some time since to the 
then secretary of the board of control, and gave an account of 
the social improvements in the condition of the Hindoos resident 
in the district under the supervision of Mr. Williamson, revenue 
commissioner, consequent upon the steps taken by that gentle- 
man to foster the growth of cotton, until, in 1838, the East India 
Company officially condemned his proceedings, and rendered 
void all contracts made by him with the people; yet with a 
strange inconsistency, in 1840, they (the East India Company) 
sent out to India ten American planters to teach the Hindoo 
people the manner of growing cotton. India, he showed, on the 
authority of all historians and geographers, from Herodotus and 
Strabo down to the present time, not only excelled in the fine- 
ness of its cotton fabrics, but was the original seat of the manu- 
facture. 

An address to the crown was lately moved by Mr. Bright, in 
the British house of commons, to appoint a commission to pro- 
ceed to India to inquire into the obstacles that prevent the in- 
creased growth of cotton in that country. He stated that two 
millions of the people of Great Britain were engaged in the 
cotton manufacture; that the amount of raw cotton imported in 
1800 was 56,000,000 pounds, and in 1849 it was 754,000,000 
pounds ; that the supply from the United States was 784 per 
cent., from India 104, from Egypt 39, and from the British West 
Indies 4 per cent. 

He said that the consumption of cotton, on the continent of 
Europe and in America, was rapidly increasing, apparently be- 
yond the power of production ; and an advance of 1d. per pound 
on raw cotton would amount to £3,000,000 sterling. 

He also said that India had “always grown cotton, and at 
ihis time the quantity raised there was not far short of the whole 
produce of the United States. The soil was adapted, and the 
people habituated to its cultivation. From 1788 to the present 
time, the East India Company had bestowed their attention upon 
Indian cotton, sending out cleaning machines, gins, and Ameri- 
can planters ; they had established experimental farms, and had 
expended, in their endeavours to promote the growth of cotton, 
not less than £100,000.”’ 

In reply to Mr. Bright, Sir J. Hobhouse said that he very 
much doubted whether such an additional quantity of cotton, 
and of such an improved kind, ever would be brought from India 
as would enable it to compete with America. Dr. Royle said 
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that the great mass of cotton produced in India was unfit, from 
the shortness of its staple and its dirty state, to sustain a compe- 
tition with American. Besides this, 120,000,000 of natives wer 
clothed with cotton, and after they were supplied, the surplus 
was not likely to be very great. 

After some further debate, the motion was negatived. 

Some attention has also been paid in Great Britain to th 
raising of cotton in Natal, Africa. A gentleman, recently fron 
that quarter, exhibited samples of forty-seven bales of Natal cot- 
ton of his own growing. He said that the amount of land now 
under cotton cultivation in Natal was about 150 acres altogether 
but the whole area on which cotton might be cultivated wit! 
advantage was at least 60 miles by 80. As a proof that cotto: 
was produced indigenous all over the district, he had brought 
with him a blanket, the cotton for which had been obtained by 
the natives, and had been spun by them. 

In the kingdom of Dahomey, in Africa, the cultivation of cot- 
ton from American seed was attempted by the African traveller 
John Duncan, during the past year. 

He was furnished with the seed by the British chamber ot 
commerce. Letters recently published in the Manchester Guard- 
ian give the following account of the experiment: 

Mr. Duncan had been appointed British consul at Whydah, 
the principal port of Dahomey. His reception was of the most 
flattering description. The king, being apprized of his intentions 
placed the whole population of what is called English Town en- 
tirely at his disposal. 

Having planted several acres of cotton, Mr. Duncan went 
Abomey, and was exceedingly well received by the king. 

Mr. Duncan found, on his return to the coast, that the cotto 
which he had planted at Whydah had ouly partially vegetated 
—a result for which he had been in some degree prepared, as it 
was sown in the dry season; and, having reserved a portion ot 
his seed to be planted in the approaching rainy season, he had 
prepared several acres of land for that purpose. His melancholy 
death, however, must have prevented these plans from being 
carried into execution, unless some British resident at Whydah 
should have had suificient spirit and patriotism to take up the 
undertaking which he had so well commenced. 

In addition to the common cotton grown on the coast, Mr 
Duncan found at Abomey a variety of the cotton plant, the pro- 
duce of which was of very superior quality ; he says quite equa 
to the best sample with which he was furnished in Manchester. 
and which, from his description, was no doubt sea island. O: 
this plant, which he describes as being about fourteen feet high, 
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with a large branching head, he had procured a quantity of seed, 
and intended to plant it with the remainder of his American 
seed, at the commencement of the rains. 

As a further illustration of the subject, the following table is 
ziven of the import of cotton into Great Britain from the United 
States and from the East Indies, from the year 1833 to 1847, in- 
clusive, and by which it appears jthat Great Britain must proba- 
bly look for a long time to America for its supply of the raw 
material. 





YEAR. From U. States. From India. 
| 
RY SEALS PTET SR yea be ee, eee ee. RE ae args 95,000 
0 RAL Se NER ely EE at otis om wet lye ee ea 88,000 
Ws Sekar kk oe Fea oh cede he es 763,238 118,433 
ON ince eins Sec ochs ccs eee 765,236 219,157 
WO gi hi tte ie ei le es ks 2 845,188 145,063 
| AIRS SI Ear eae 235) SRS Se Se 1,124,192 108,879 
NO cis obi ke ete 813,125 131,731 
GRE s db bras dhed bb lG Voce o5es ce vas ane cabs 1,245,007 216,495 
EN CIR a ae Peer erent Brae 902,192 274,984 
TOD ow dnc nas do sedengcscnv-eccstece asset) Ae 1 255,129 
REG Ke Bie weds wi fogs bo ea adel 1,396,571 181,992 
ald eae neue ok k hava See atin ddeecnd 1,229,473 230,761 
Iie dcstsie nadie acti giye aca atmin a ake Bhai be bells 1,500,369 155,045 
BUED swine che woe cusecue dag avertiue’e awnewe 991,110 | 97,670 
SN hinds + si daX a ks KOues ON Rodeo tae cent 873,746 }. 291,592 


2. Manufacture of cotton. 


Under this head, our object is to refer at this time principally 
to the manufacture of cotton in the Southern states. We have, 
heretofore, in various parts of the Register, furnished statements 
of the results of mechanical industry in the North, and espeeiaily 
in Massachusetts. 

Within three or four years past extraordinary efforts have been 
made in the South to establish cotton manufactories; and they 
have even brought their goods to a northern market. In a late 
number of the Boston Traveller, we find this notice: 

“The Tuscaloosa Manufacturing Company, located at Scotts- 
ville, Ala., have recently sold goods manufactured at their fac- 
tory in this market, and also in New York. The goods are of a 
coarse fabric, of the kind denominated osnaburgs. The factory 
at which they were made is now in successful operation, not- 
withstanding the high price of cotton; and last year the company 
made a dividend of 8 per cent. They have made dividends as 
large as 40 per cent.” 

In another quarter, we find this remark made: 
“What the South might attain, if her attention were fully 
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turned to manufacturing her own productions, may be inferred 
from the following reports, which have been made from Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina: 

There are in operation in 


Capital |Bales annually 


MANUFACTORIES. Spindles. 








| invested. | consumed. 
, | | 
UNNI ss clic nbs soe wc alie caee Fawn the 30} 36,000 | $100,000} 12,000 
| NE es 5. ben swmeenwde adees 10} 12.580 500,000) 5,500 
, 4 = i ' 
SN Midi Shc pane heen scke abyneee 36] 51,140 | 121,600; 27,100 
PIT BS eccncncccnes cab sch esdeusis 16| 36,500 | 1,000,000; 15,000 
and shail anid. 
| SBOE ae tS © 92| 136,220 '$1,721,000! 59,600 


We close with.an extract from a late number of the Commer- 
cial Review, published in New Orleans, in which the subject of 
the Southern manufacture of cotton is fully discussed: 

Messrs. Editors,—This great branch of industry having been 
rapidly extended in the Southern states, has become a subject of 
much interest relative to its introduction in or near New Or- 
leans. Several able articles promoting the inquiry have appeared 
in the Bulletin, and great credit is also deservedly due to 
DeBow’s Commercial Review of the South and West, for its en- 
lightened discussions and earnest appeals on the importance, as 
well as practicability, of the measure. Appended is information 
in a shape which may further elucidate the subject, with the 
sources from whence derived, and with some deductions and in- 
quiries drawn from it. 

“In England, three-fourths of the spindles are moved by steam 
power, requiring 114 horse power per 1000 spindles and looms.”’ 
—DeBow’s Review, v. 4, pp. 544, 545. 

“A mill in Manchester contains, under a single roof, 75,000 
spindles for making yarns—for fine yarns only—driven by an 
engine of 300 horse power.’’—-Dry Goods Reporter, N. Y., Dec. 
2, 1848. 

“The English yearly exports of yarn, for the average of the 
years 1846 and 7°47, was 136,821,449 lbs., adding one-eighth for 
waste is 153,924,130 lbs., requiring, at 400 Ibs. to the bale, the 
yearly average of 384,810 bales, all other exports of cotton goods 
requiring the average of 518,740 bales; so that the exports of 
yarns are about three-sevenths of the whole. The exports of 
yarn were, in 1846, principally to— 

The Hanse towns, - - - 45,000,000 Ibs., or 112,500 bales cotton. 


Holland, : - - . - 24,000,000 “ 60,000 4 
India, : : - : - 20,000,000 “ 50,000 “ ‘ 
Russia, - - - - - 15,000,000 “« 37,500 “ 
Turkey and the Levant, - - 10,000,000 “ 25,000 
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Naples and Sicily, 9,000,000 Ibs., or 22,500 bales cotton. 
Sardinia, - 6,000,000 “« 15,000 «“ “ 
Belgium, : ° 5,000,000 “« 12,500 “ “ 
Trieste, : 4,000,000 “ 10,000 “ ay 
Hanover, ss 3,000,000 « 7,500 “ 

Sweden, - 3,000,000 “ 7,500 


144,000,000 361,000 
Dry Goods Reporter, April 22, 1848. 

“The increase of mills we do not think are greater than the 
increased wants of consumers. New markets are opening for 
any surplus we have, by which producers are enabled to keep 
their prices steady, and we see sheetings from the Carolinas and 
Georgia competing successfully by the side of those from Lowell. 
We have long been of the opinion it was for the best interest of 
the slaveholding states to introduce factories, and employ the 
white population who will not work in the field, and in this way 
retain much of the wealth received from the products of the 
earth, that is left in the eastern cities.”"—Dry Goods Reporter. 
July 15, 1848. 

“We see no reason why the East India market and a large 
portion of the North cannot be supplied with yarns spun at the 
South, and by diverting a portion of their labour to other chan- 
nels, than the raising of this great staple, they will be enabled to 
enhance the value of the production.’”’—Dry Goods Reporter, 
August 12, 1848. 

“Slave labour is said to be fifteen per cent. cheaper than 
white.’—Dry Goods Reporter, Dec. 23, 1848. 

“Throughout the South, the attention of all classes appears to 
be turned to the diversion of a portion of their labour from the 
raising of cotton to manufacturing. In Georgia, they reported to 
the last legislature thirty-two cotton factories, while in Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Alabama, they are rapidly in- 
creasing; in Florida they have one cotton factory worked by 
slave labour, while the resources of the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi for manufacturing purposes, remain, as yet, wholly 
undeveloped.””—Dry Goods Reporter, Feb. 10, 1849. 

“We are pleased to see such an interest awakened at the 
South and West, in regard to manufactures. From an inspection 
of the valley of the Mississippi last year, we became convinced 
that the day was not far distant when neither the Southern nor 
Western states would be dependent upon the East for the pro- 
ducts of the loom. It is clear to our mind, that this portion of the 
United States is destined to be the battle ground on which the 
control of the non-producing markets of the world is to be decided. 
The inexhaustible beds of bituminous coal which run paralle! 
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with, and contiguous to the great Father of Waters, will supply 
the cheapest motive power in the world, while they will have for 
a market, not only all the states that lie contiguous, but they are 
nearer to the markets of all Mexico. If the Atlantic and Pacific 
railroad is ever made, it will debouche somewhere near New 
Orleans, and this region will in this matter again have the ad- 
vantage of the rest of the world.”—Dry Goods Reporter, Jau. 
20, 1849. 

Already yarns spun in the southern states are vended in the 
northern markets, and yarns produced near Pensacola, as well as 
New England, are sold in this city, New Orleans. Cannot yarns 
spun here, after supplying the home demand, be exported to the 
Hanse towns, requiring in 1846 the product of 112,500 bales 
cotton from English spindles? to Holland, requiring the product 
of 60,000 bales? to the Mediterranean, requiring 72,500? to 
the Indian ocean, 50,000,-&c.? Why should we not compete 
with England in these markets, and send them our cottons di- 
rect, greatly enhanced in value, coming from our own spindles ? 
To make yarns only, obviates the necessity of overcoming the 
difficult preparation of starching and drying for the loom in a 
warm and humid climate like this, and requires many less in 
number of grown female operatives, that class only being fitted 
to weave the cloth and more difficult to obtain, while children 
from 12 to 16 are the operatives mostly wanted for the spinning 
department. The Bellevieu foundry building, on the opposite 
side of the river, may be converted into an establishment for 
30,000 spindles making yarns only, and the site is good, though 
perhaps a better one would be on the confines of the second mu- 
nicipality and Lafayette, or in the third municipality, where an 
abundant supply of German and Irish children may be obtained, 
who are now, as is supposed, unemployed, and who can come 
forth from their own domicils, precluding the necessity of build- 
ing tenements expressly for their use. 
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HOE’S PRINTING PRESS. 









The following description of this celebrated printing press, is 
from La Patrie, of Paris: 

This press, the invention and manufacture of Mr. Hoe, prints 
off 133 copies in a minute. It often exceeds this number, because 
its velocity and swiftness depend upon the speed with which the 
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workmen are able to supply the sheets of paper. When our 
journal, La Patrie, first began to use this press, the workmen, 
or feeders, were only able to feed it with 4000 sheets per hour. 
But since they have acquired, by constant practice, greater skill 
in their work, they sometimes supply the enormous quantity of 
8760 sheets per hour, which the machine of Mr. Hoe prints off. 

It is now above four months since this press has been in con- 
stant use and operation in our office. The proprietors are so 
well satisfied with its performance, that they have given an 
order to Mr. Hoe for another machine of the same description 
and on the same plan. This machine will have six printing 
cylinders, and will strike off 12,000 copies in an hour! 

Notwithstanding the above astonishing results produced by 
Mr. Hoe’s machine, yet such is its simplicity, that a few lines 
will be enough to explain the principle of this wonderful inven- 
tion. A horizontal cylinder, 1.35 yards in diameter, moves upon 
an axle which rests in its sockets. One fourth, or thereabouts, 
of the circumference of this cylinder constitutes the bed of the 
press, in which the chase containing the letters, or type, is placed ; 
the remaining portion of the cylinder is applied for the distribu- 
tion of the ink. The ink is put into a receptacle underneath the 
great cylinder. The feeding-roller takes it off, and, by means of 
another roller, which has a vibrating oscillating motion, it spreads 
it over the form upon the great cy linder. The fee -ding-roller re- 
volves with a slow and regularly sustained motion, taking the 
ink gradually out of the receptacle in which it is deposited. 
When this large cylinder is in motion, the forms are made suc- 
cessively to come in contact with each one of the four horizontal 
cylinders, which are arranged at suitable distances round the 
great cylinder, to print off the four sheets supplied by the feed- 
ing-rollers. The sheets are laid hold of, direct from the edge oi 
the supplying table, by iron hooks, fixed upon each feeding or 
depositing cylinder. The receivers of the sheets are supplied by 
means of wooden frames, which take them from the conducting 
straps or bands, and place them in a regular pile upon the four 
receiving tables. In front of each one of the cylinders there are 
two inking-rollers, which pass over the cylindrical surface de- 
voted to the distribution of the ink, take up the ink upon their 
own surface, and lay it on the types by the revolution of the 
main cylinder. | 

Four forms are printed off at once by Mr. Hoe’s press, each 
form being in a separate and distinct chase. They are four super- 
ficial segments of a cylinder, detached from each other, and 
which are at pleasure attached to or detached from the great 
cylinder. The usual types are employed on this press ; they are 
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fixed upon the great cylinder, and revolve continually, without 
any danger of becoming loose, being retained in their place by a 
plan peculiar to this press. The great central cylinder, on which 
the forms are fixed, revolves from left to right ; whereas the four 
others, or pressing cylinders, revolve from right to left. The 
paper is placed by the workmen in such a manner that it slips 
between the two cylinders on one side, and comes out, perfectly 
printed, on the other side, when, by means of suitable straps and 
bands, the sheets are arranged in a pile under frames, which rise 
and fall alternately.’’ 


THE CARPET MANUFACTURE IN AMERICA, 


The most extensive manufactories in the United States are at 
Thomsonville, Conn. They use 10,000,000 lbs. of wool, and 10,- 
000 lbs. of flax yarn per annum. They manufacture three-ply, 
Brussels, and Axminster carpeting of the richest patterns, the 
weaving, at present, being mostly done on hand looms; they 
are, however, about introducing power looms into the factory 
for weaving rugs and Axminster carpets. The wool for Axmin- 
ster carpeting is first woven into a web, and afterwards cut in 
strips, forming what is called chenniele card ; this is done upon 
a machine, invented by Messrs. Davidson and Parks, of Spring- 
field, Vt., which is the first and only one of the kind in the 
United States. The machine has over 200 cutters or knives, 
which are attached to a cylinder, making some 300 revolutions, 
and cutting two full yards of the web per minute into strips, 
which being passed over a grooved cylinder, heated by having 
hot irons inserted within it, is prepared for weaving. Besides 
this large carpet establishment, there is in this village a factory, 
100 by 43 feet in dimensions, and five stories high, for the manu- 
facture of knit shirts, drawers, and fancy ginghams. This estab- 
lishment has about 30 sets of wool cards, and 25 or 30 gingham 
looms.—Stientific American. 


MACHINE FOR TAKING THE YEAS AND NAYS. 


A committee of Congress last year had, for some time, models 
of two or three machines for taking the yeas and nays under 
examination, and they finally reported in favour of one which 
is the invention of Mr. F. H. Smith, of Baltimore. It consists of 
a metallic case, two feet long and one broad, which is designed 
to be placed on the clerk’s table. This case is composed of an 
upper and a lower steel plate, through which small pistons of 
steel, equal in number to twice the whole number of members 
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in the house of representatives, play perpendicularly ; they are 
divided into equal sets, one being intended for the yeas, and the 
other for the nays. Between the two plates, and above the pis- 
tons, when not in operation, a roll of the house, specially adapted 
for the machine, is easily inserted, with the words yea and nay 
printed on the right and left of each name. This roll, when in 

serted between the plates, is readily adjusted by a gauge, so that 
when one of the pistons is put in ope ration it ascends through 
the paper and cuts out the “ yea” or “nay”? as-the case may be. 
The pistons are connected with the members’ desks by means of 
wires passing under a false floor, where they are connected with 
two ivory keys, on which are engraved the votes corresponding 
to the pistons with which the wires are joined. The keys work 
by depression, like those of a piano. By the insertion of an ad- 
ditional plate in the case, the machine can be so controlled that 
no member can move his keys before or after the time allowed 
for voting. The roll must, for the purposes of the machine, be 
printed in the order of the seats, and not alphabetically, as usual. 
The objection to this and all machines of the kind, however, is, 
that there is no way of detecting any derangement in the ma- 
chinery, and a member may suppose that he is voting, when in 
reality the pistons do not work. 


—_— 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF THE FINER IRONS AND STEEL. 


Mr. Greener has read a paper before the British Association, 
“on the manufacture of the finer irons and steel, as applied to 
gunbarrels and swords.’’ The first innovation on the old prin- 
ciple of manufacturing gunbarrels entirely from old horsenail 
stubs was caused by the introduction of the so-called Damascus 
iron, which is formed of alternate layers of steel and iron, 
fagoted, drawn down into rods, then tortuously twisted, .and 
when welded into barrels, it forms the Damascus barrel. The 
success of this experiment, both in beauty and strength, was so 
great, as to be under-estimated at 50 per cent. as compared with 
the strength of stub-twist iron. The next experiment was to 
blend more intimately steel with horsenail stubs, in proportion 
of one to two of the latter. The next and most important im- 
provement, was in the manufacture of gunbarrels from scrap 
steel entirely, and for this purpose old coach wheels were gene- 
rally in request. By clipping these into pieces, cleansing them, 
and welding in an air furnace, a metal is produced, which sur- 
passes in tenacity, tenuity, and density any fibrous metal ever 
before produced. Its tenacity, when subjected to tension ina 
chain testing machine, is as 8 to 24 over that of the old stub- 
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twist mixture. No gunpowder yet tried has the power to burst 
barrels made from it, when properly manufactured. These ex- 
periments have induced others on a more extensive scale ; to 
effect this, ingots of cast-steel were taken from the mill, made to 
No. 3 in the scale of carbonization. These, after rolling into flat 
bars, were clipped into small pieces, immediately mixed and 
welded in the air furnace, drawn down into rolls, and refagoted: 
these are subsequently drawn down, and are then ready for be- 
ing made into gunbarrels, either with or without spirally twist- 
ing them; to form Damascene barrels from this is perfectly safe. 
The manufacture of swords is another article to which this im- 
provement is applied. All Mr. Greener’s investigations tend to 
satisfy him that it is in this way that the Arabs produce their 
finely tempered Damascus swords; namely, using two steels of 
different carbonization, mixing them in the most intimate man- 
ner, and twisting them many fantastic ways, but preserving 
method in their fancy. Tempering by crystalizing the steel, as 
is ordinarily done, is far from the wisest way. The Damascus 
blade, in its fibrous state, or hammer-hardened, is more difficult 
to break, by 100 per cent., than the best English made blade. 
Temper it in the same way, however, and it shows no greater 
tenacity than ourown. From these and other facts, the conclu- 
sion may be drawn, that swords constructed of dissimilar stee], 
tempered by condensation of its fibres, either by repeated rol- 
lings, hammerings, or in any other way, are the best.—.#the- 
neum. 


KYANIZED ROPE. 

Considerable attention has been excited by the Maysville es- 
tablishment for manufacturing hemp without rotting. Frequent 
attempts before have failed on account of inefficient machinery, 
and especially on account of the great liability of this kind of 
hemp to most offensive putrefaction and speedy decay. Now 
these difficulties seem to be entirely overcome. The hemp is 
broken out and cleaned without making tow or waste, and the 
product is carried through a chemical process, called kyanizing, 
by which it is rendered indestructible from ordinary exposure to 
the weather. This kyanized rope is said to be superior to the 
Manilla for river purposes, being stronger, more flexible, more 
durable, wearing smoother, and being more pleasant for boatmen 
to handle. At the same time, it must be admitted, that before it 
is used it does not look as well as Manilla, and there is no other 
cordage in the world that does. It is said to improve in appear- 
ance, however, by wear, while the Manilla frays down and 
VOL, 4, 2A 
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wears rough. Here, then, is a use American hemp is applied to, 
which heretofore required a foreign article. The kyanized rope 
and kyanized bagging, too, must probably come into use in co- 
vering cotton bales, The dewrotted rope and bagging give way 
too soon, by the exposure which a great deal of the cotton is 
subjected to, and it arrives at its place of destination in bad order. 

It is stated that hemp can be worked up into both rope and 
and bagging so economically and perfectly as to render it certain 
that the usual manner of working it cannot be much longer used ; 
that rope and bagging can be made cheaper in this way than by 
the usual mode. 

Some trials have lately been made at Cincinnati, in order to 
test the comparative strength of Manilla and this new kyanized 
rope. A small Manilla rope of the best quality, of Boston manu- 
facture, broke after sustaining a weight of 1520 lbs. The kyan- 
ized rope manufactured in Maysville was found to sustain a 
weight of 2320 lbs. before breaking. On a second trial, a Manilla 
rope of the same size sustained 2200 lbs., and the kyanized rope 
2410 lbs. Two trials were then made with a larger size of the 
Manilla rope, manufactured by Bonte, which parted first with a 
weight of 2840 lbs., and afterwards with one of 2796 lbs. The 
large sized kyanized rope sustained the weight of 3220 lbs. be- 
fore parting. The average difference in favour of the kyanized 
unrotted hemp rope was, on the first trial, 500 lbs., and on the 
last one, 400%. 


CHLOROFORM. 


Two French chemists have made a minute examination of 
chloroform, and have communicated the results obtained to the 
Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, and it is from this that we 
derive the following statements. In commerce two liquids are 
known under the name of chloroform, which are of different ori- 
gin, but are considered identical, and are often substituted for 
each other. There are, however, considerable differences in their 
properties; one, which may be called the normal chloroform, be- 
ing derived from the reaction of hypochlorite of lime upon alco- 
hol, while the other comes from the action of the same substance 
upon pyroxylic spirit, and differs very much from the first. That 
derived from pyroxylic spirit, which the authors conditionally call 
methylic chloroform, although it has the same appearance as the 
other, has a very different odor, being not sweet and agreeable, 
but nauseous, and having a burnt or empyreumatic smell. Its 


“Among the obituary notices in this volume, will be found the death of John 
H. Kyan, the originator of the chemical composition in which wood and other 
substances are saturated to prevent decay. 
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density is also less than that of the normal chloroform, and its 
boiling point not so high, and its inhalation is far from pleasant, 
often causing general uneasiness, followed by heaviness of the 
head, continued nausea, and sometimes vomiting. On examina- 
tion it was found that the two chloroforms are in reality identical, 
but that there is in the methylic variety a considerable quantit 

of foreign substance of an oily consistency, which is composed o! 
several substances, and which it is impossible at present wholl\ 
to expel. This oil is extremely hurtful to the animal economy, 

so that the normal chloroform is the only one proper for inhala- 
tion, and even this should be carefully rectified by distillation 
is it often contains foreign substances, which produce the sam: 
effects as the methylic chloroform.—Brewster’s Journal. 
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OF TOWNS, 





In the proceedings of the British Association we find an inter- 
esting report by Dr. Smith, on the air and water of towns. Th 
author, after remarking on the general and well founded belie: 
that the air and water have a most important influence upon 
health, proceeds to examine all the sources from which the : 
and water of towns can be contaminated, and the changes whicl 
are caused by them. If air be passed through water, a ce1 
tain amount of the organic matter poured off from the lung 

to be detected in it. By continuing this experiment for thr 
months, Dr. Smith detected sulphuric acid, chlorine, and a sul 
stance resembling impure albumen. These substances are con- 
stantly being condensed upon cold bodies; and in a warm at 
mosphere the albuminous matter ve ry soon putrefies and emits 
disagreeable odors. By oxidation this substance gives rise 
carbonic acid, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and probably t 
other gases. By collecting the moisture of a crowded room by 
means of cold glasses, and also dew in the open air, it was found 
that the former was thick and oily, capable of decomposition and 
productive of animalcules, while the dew was beautifully « 
and limpid. Large quantities of rain water have been examined 
by Dr. Smith, and he says, “I am now satisfied that dust even 
comes down with the purest rain, and that it is simply coal 
ashes.’? The rain water of Manchester is considerably harde: 
than that from the neighbouring hills. This can only arise from 
the ingredients obtained in the town atmosphere; but the most 
curious point is the fact, that organic matter is never absent, 
although the rain continues for several days. The state of the 
air is closely connected with that of the water; what the air 
contains the water may absorb, and what the water has dis- 
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solved or absorbed, it may give out to the air. Dr. Smith has ex- 
amined many wells in Manchester, and he finds nitrates in all 
of them; in some they exist to a surprising extent, so that they 
are very nauseous. It was discovered that all organic matter in 
filtrating through the soil is very rapidly oxidized. The nitrates 
are also found in the London water, and prevent the formation 
of any vegetable matter, so that none can be detected, even by 
the microscope, after a long period. In summing up the results 
obtained, Dr. Smith remarks, that the pollution of air in crowded 
rooms is really owing to organic matter, and not merely to car- 
bonic acid; that all the water of large towns contains organic 
matter; that water purifies itself from organic matter in va- 
‘ious ways, but principally by converting into nitrates; that 
water can never stand long with advantage, unless on a large 
scale, and should be used when collec ted, or as soon as filtered. 


PROGNOSTICATIONS OF THE WEATHER, 


An English gentleman, Mr. E. J. Lowe, has recently published 
the results of a multitude of meteorological observations, under- 
taken with a view of ascertaining whether the popular and ge- 
nerally received opinions respecting atmospherical phenomena 
have in reality any foundation. The conclusions are, that little or 
no dependance can be placed upon any of the popular signs or 
prophecies, and that, in most cases, fair weather predominates 
even when the prognostications indicate rain. The following 
tables of numerous registered observations on phenomena which 
are said to indicate either rain or fair weather, shows how the 
result stood. 


No. of Followed in 24h. by 
Observations. Fair Or Rain. 

Solar halos, “ . . - 204 133 71 
Lunar halos, - “ é - 102 51 51 
White stratus in valley, . ‘ - 999 201 28 
Distance clear, - - - - 102 61 11 
Distant sounds heard as if near at hand, ‘ 25 20 
Aurora borealis, - 76 49 27 
Coloured clouds at sunset, 3: 26 9 
Dew profuse, - : ‘ 198 43 
White frost, : ‘ : : 59 14 
Stars bright, —- - : 64 19 
Stars dim, - . : 32 22 
Smoke rising ee, 5 
Sun red and shorn of rays, - 3: 31 
Moon shining dimly, ° 12 
Flies troublesome, « : 12 
Spiders’ webs thickly woven on n the grass, 9 


Leaves of vegetables drooping, - 2! 5 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATISTICS FOR 18: 


AT PHILADELPHIA. 


JANUARY. 


The year was ushered in by a clear, cold day, the coldest o 
the month, the mean temperature being 20 only; and, as thé 
grouna was covered with snow, and the weather continued cool, 
sleighing was tolerably good for several days. After the 6th 
became mild, the mercury not once falling so low as freezing ti! 
the 14th, which, with ne two following days, was cooler, From 
this time to the end of the month the weather was unusually 
mild, the schdicacabon being but three times at or below 32 de- 
grees, 

The snow that covered the earth at the beginning of the month 
was gone by the 9th; and @xcept five or six inches on the 14th, 
little or no more fell during the month. 

The mild weather of the latter part of the month furnished « 
few fine spring-like days, in which the buds of the horse chest- 
nut, the magnolia, &c., swelled ; the tulip and the crocus sprung 
out of the earth; the maple and the perennial chickweed put 
forth blossoms, and the grassy terrace assumed a livelier green 
But these days were few, and darker ones intervened. 

A heavy snow fell on the 21st and 22d in the eastern part o/ 
Massachusetts ; and in Maine it is said to have fallen at the 
same time to the depth of three feet, interrupting travel on the 
‘railroads. Here there was a continued rain on the 21st, and most 
of the ensuing night. 

A northeast storm travelled along the Atlantic coast from the 
14th to the 18th, its centre being on the 14th, in latitude 36, lon- 
gitude 72. The gale, which was severe and disastrous in many 
cases, was not felt in this city. 

Our rivers continue quite open to navigation. 

The range of the thermometer for the month was between 16 
on the Ist, and 59 on the 27th—or 43 degrees. 

The quantity of rain for the month, as recorded at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, was 42 inches. 

The mean temperature of the Ist month was 37, which is 6 
degrees above the common mean of 60 years—four times within 
that period the mean of this month has risen to 38, once to 39, 
once to 40; and in 1790 the mean of the month is recorded at 
44 degrees. 
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wee | Days of month. | 
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| 
WIND. | 





Course and | REMARKS. 
force. 


| Mean. 





20 | NW | Clear, good sleighing. 
244) NNW | Cloudy. : 
33 | N «“ 
32 | NNW | « 
27 | W by N | Clear. 
26 |W | Clear, cloudy P. M. 
34 |N | Cloudy, drizzly P. M., snow last night. 
37 |N by W | Cloudy, gentle rain evening. 
| 37 |N 2 | Cloudy, snow about gone. 
41 |NW Fair, white frost, spring-like day. 
474) E 2} Rain A. M., cloudy P. M. 
484; W 3 | Clear, cloudy P. M. 
354, N Fair, overcast P. M., snow evening. 
284) NW 3 | Cloudy, clear P. M., 5 inches snow last night. 
294) NW Clear, cloudy P. M. 
| 35 | SW They “ 
2 | 39 | Calm | Hazy misty day, snow last night. 
| 374)“ Rainy day. 
| 364) N Overcast, clear P. M., high wind. 
| 32 | NW | Clear, cloudy P. M. 
46 | 41 | NE Rained all day. 
| 43 | 414) NNW Rain ceased this A. M., clear P. M. 
42 | 37 |SW Clear, some clouds P. M. 
40 | 38 |W | Overcast, foggy. 
50 | 47 | SW | Misty, rained in the night. 
| 54 | 504) N | Drizzly, fairP.M. 
| 59 | 534) SW | Misty morning, clear and very fine. 
| 43 | 42 |N by E Cloudy, rain at 10 A. M., clear evening. 
39 | 37 | NNW | Clear, a 
| 36 | 33 |N by W * 
12 364) SW 


: | Sunrise. 
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Clear, white frost, overcast P. M. 





FEBRUARY. 

On ten days only, was the mercury, at sunrise, at or below 
freezing ; and three times only, at the 2 o’clock observation, it 
was found below 32. Notwithstanding this general mildness, 
the morning of the 5th was the coldest of the winter, the ther- 
mometer indicating 12 only above zero; but the weather soon 
moderated, and at 2 o’clock the temperature was 24, the mean 
of the day being 18. On the Schuylkill front of the city the win- 
ter temperature is from two to three degrees lower than in the 
central and eastern portions, being tempered, no doubt, in the 
latter, by the caloric, natural and artificial, incident to a dense 
population ; the mercury, there, on the morning of the Sth, fel! 
to 94 degrees. The morning of the 6th was, in this vicinity, 
warmer, the thermometer indicating 18 degrees at sunrise ; but 
in the valley of the Connecticut river, at Hartford, it fell to 8. 
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and higher up the river to 18 degrees below zero; and at Port- 
neuf, Canada, it is said to have been at the same time 52 de- 
grees below 0, and not to have risen so high as 40 during the 
day; 7. e. during the whole day quicksilver would have re- 
mained frozen in the bulb of the thermometer: in these high 
latitudes alcohol is commonly used. 

Each of the three winter months having been unusually warm, 
we have a mean temperature for the past winter of 37, but once 
equalled on our records, viz. in 1828, when the means of the 
three months were respectively 39, 40,and 38, giving a common 
mean of 39 degrees. 

The range of temperature for the month was between 12 on 
the morning of the 5th, and 62 on the afternoon of the 26th, o1 
50 degrees. 

No snow fell during the month, if we except a few flakes on 
one or two occasions, and the earth was free from frost the 
greater part of the time. 

THERMOME- 
TER. WIND. 


Course and REMARKS 


force. 
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Variable 1 | Ciear, white frost, balmy day. 
N 2 | Cloudy. 
' Cloudy, rain last night, clear. 
Clear and cold. 
Clougless A. M., fair P. M. 
Clear. 
2 | Overcast, fair P. M. 


DS a wm GO DW 


Rain after 10 A. M 
Cloudy, clear, rain 9 P. M. 
Clear, cloudy P. M. 
Fair, clear P. M. 


Variable 3) Rain, fair P. M. 
NW Fair, cloudy P. M., rain last night. 
NW 3 | Clear, fine winter day. 
SW 2 | Cloudless and spring-like. 
SW 3 | Fair, overcast P. M. 
NW 4 | Cloudy, clear P. M. 
NW Clear, hazy P. M. 
SWw 4 | Overcast, fair, Aurora. 
NW 3 | Cloudy, fair P. M. 
SW 2 | Cloudless day and evening. 
SW 2 | Clear, overcast, rain evening. 
164) Variable 3) Fair, shower at 11, fair P. M. 
4 2 | Fair, thermometer 62 at 4 P. M., Aurora. 
NW 2 | Clear, overcast P. M., clear. 
NE 3 | Clear, overcast after 10 A. M., rain. 
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MARCH. 


The mean temperature of this month, as shown by observa- 
tions for the last 60 years, is, for this city, 38.28 degrees, while 
the mean of the past month was 40.91, or 2.63 degrees above 
the average. The mercury fell to 20 degrees on the 4th, and 
rose to 70 on the 14th, giving a range of the thermometer, 
for the month, of 50 degrees. The northeast storm, which 
usually occurs about the vernal equinox, did not reach us; and 
though a fresh breeze from the northeast prevailed here, from 
the 16th to the 19th, inclusive, and amounted to a storm in Bos- 
ton and in Buffalo on the 18th, accompanied with snow, yet, as 
the sad record of marine disasters that usually follows a hard 
gale has not reached us, it is probable that no storm of great ex- 
tent and violence has occurred on our coast. 


THERMOME- | 
TER. 





| Course and REMARKS. 


Days of month. | 


Sunrise. 








| Fair, rainy night. 

Clear. 

Rain and snow, clear eve ning yy 
| Overcast, P. M. 
| Clear, fine day. 
| Rain, clear after 11 P. 

Rain, squally, fair P. M. 

C lear. 

| Overcast, fair. 

Clear, fair. 


Variable 
| SW 
| N 
NW 
NW 
SE 
NW 
| NW 
| Variable 
SW 
Variable 


| Hazy, overcast, rain 8 P. M 
Rain, fair after 9 A. M. 
Clear, overcast, slight rain. 
| Overcast, fair. 
| Some rain, rainy evening. 
3 | Rain, slight rain. 
3 | Snow, fair after 12 M. 
3 | Cloudless, overcast, clear. 
| NW Cloudless, clear. 
N | Hazy, fair. 
| 354) N 3 | Snow, fair evening. 
| 37 NW 3 Clear, cloudy, fair. 
36 | 324] NW 3 | Clear, cloudy, clear. 
2/36 | SW 2 | Fair, cloudy. 
| 33 | NE 3 Snow slightly all day. 
334) N Snow till 11 A. M. 2 in,, fair. 
| 374) SW Fair, cloudy, clear. 
| 45 | SW 2 | | Clear, fair. 
| 46)N 3 | Overcast, clear after 9 A. M. 


| 36 | 46 | 41 | 3 | Monthly mean. 


8S 
| SW 
| Variable 
|NE 

NE 

NE 
|NE 

NW 


4 
3 
4 | 
3 
3 | 
3 
4 | 
3 | 
3 | 
5 
2 | 
| NW 4 | Clear, fair. 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
] 
3 
2) 
2 | 
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APRIL. 

The month, abroad as well as in this vicinity, was stormy 
inclement in no ordinary degree. A snow storm, extending 
through most, if not all, the northern states, prevailed on the 
13th, and the ensuing night. In Saco and Portland, Maine, a 
foot or more fell, impeding the railroad trains, and producing 
good sleighing. In Hampshire county, Mass., snow was reported 
18 inches deep, and the thermometer at 16 degrees, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th. Snow fell, also, at the same time, at Martin 
burg, Va., accompanied with rain and a high wind. At St. Louis 
Mo., also, 6 or 8 inches of snow fell. With us, the 
temperature was not much, if at all, below the average till after 
the 13th, when the heavy snows and severe frosts of the north 
caused the wind to prevail from that quarter; the mercury fel 
on several mornings to 32, and considerable ice formed in the 
gutters. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Louisville, Ky., 5 minutes 
past 8 o’clock, on the evening of the 4th; it was accompanied with 
a rumbling noise and trembling of the earth, which lasted from 
12 to 15 seconds; some of the inhabitants fled from their houses 
in alarm. The shock was also felt in Ohio, Indiana, and Ten- 
nessee, but less severely. 

A succession of gales passed along our Atlantic border the fore 
part of the month, attended with the usual amount of loss of lif 
and property. The most severe was that which swept along th: 
Florida coast on the 30th of the preceding month, and progress- 
ing north, reached the latitude of Boston on the 5th ult.; thus 
passing over 15 degrees of latitude and 10 of longitude in 6 days; 
equal to about 175 miles in 24 hours, or at the rate of a littl 
more than 7 miles in one hour. The progress of our northeast 
storms from southwest to northeast, or directly adverse to th 
direction of the wind, has been known from the days of Frank- 
lin, and, till lately, considered an inexplicable phenomenon. The 
facts seem now established, that these storms not only revolve 
upon their axes, but that the gyration is always in one direction, 
viz: from right to left, or in a direction opposite to the move- 
ment of the hands of a watch; that their diameter varies from 
350 to 500 miles, and sometimes there is reason to believe it is 
much greater; that the power which originated and sustains the 
revolving motion, is at and near the centre of motion; and that 
their progress is usually along the Atlantic, near the coast, the 
western portion of the storm, only, extending over the adjacent 
country. Hence it follows (as the wind moves in a perfect cir- 
cle), that persons resident near the coast must first encounter the 
storm on its northwest quarter, and the wind consequently will 
be northeast. 
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THERMOME- | 
TER. 





Course and REMARKS. 
force. 


| Sunrise. 





SW 
Ss 
55 | SE 
83: SW 
NE 
N 
| NW 
SW 
SW 
NW 
SW 
N 
Variable 
NW 
W 
NW 
|N 
N 
1§ 
NE 
Variable 
S 
SW 
Variable 
SW 
| 57 |8 
| 653) S 
6748 
| 664, SW 
624; SW 


Clear, fine day. 
Overcast, clear. 
Overcast, rain after 12 M 
Fair, cloudy, snow. 
Snow, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, cloudless. 


8 mt | Days of month. 
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Overcast, some sun. 
Cloudless, clear. 
Overcast, cloudy, clear 
Clear, fair, rain 10 P. M. 
Clear, overcast. 

Rain, fair, clear. 

Cloudy, fair, clear. 

Clear, fair. 

Clear. 

Overcast, fair, clear. 
Clear. 

Overcast, clear, 

Overcast, rain, 

Cloudless, cloudy, clear. 
Overcast, rain after 12 M. 
Cloudy, rain, fair. 

Clear, cloudy, clear. 
Clear, overcast, rain. 
Rain, cloudy, showery. 
Overcast, fair, rain and lightning. 
Foggy, fair, cloudy, showery. 
Squally, clear. ? 
Cloudless. 


wIrrwt 
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43.7 56.9 50.3 | 24°, Monthly mean. 


MAY. 


The mean morning temperature of the month was 66.6, and the 
mean at midday 81.4, giving an average or common mean of 
74, which is 3 degrees above the mean of the month for the last 
60 years. Three times within this long period the mean of the 
sixth month has been so high as 75, once at 70, and twice, viz: 
in 1828 and 1831, the mean, according to Pierce, has risen to 77 
degrees in the shade. The lowest mean temperature of the month 
for the same time was 65, in 1833. 

The wind has prevailed from the western quarter twenty-four 
days, with a mean force for the whole month of 2.3, equal to a 
gentle breeze. Notwithstanding there were several showers 
during the month, they were transient, and some of the crops 
are beginning to feel the want of rain; though the earth had 
been so thoroughly saturated the preceding month that not much 
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suffering has yet occurred in this vicinity. The whole quantity 
of rain for the month, as gauged at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
was 2 inches. 

The 20th was remarkable for the intense heat that prevailed 
through most, if not all, the states north and east of us, as well 
as for the electrical phenomena that attended it on the afternoon 
of that day. A tempest, accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning, and more or less rain, seems to have extended from Penn- 
sylvania to Maine. 


THERMOME- 








Clear. 
Cl mudless, fair. 
Fair, rain 10 A, M. 
Cloudy, rain 84 A. M. 
Tempest, fair after 2 A. M. 
Cloudless, clear. 
Cloudy, fair, rain 9 P. M. 
Cloudy, rain most of the night, fair. 
Clear, cloudy. 
2 | Overcast, rain 11 A. M., fair. 
NW } | Clear, white frost, fair. 
SW 3! Clear. 
Ss ® | Overcast, rain 4 P. M. 
NE 3 | Rainy day. 
NW 3 | Fair, clear. 
S 2 | Fair, thander shower, clear. 
NW 3 | Clear. 
SW 66 
NW Clear, thunder gusts 12 and 3 P. M. 
NW 3 | Clear, cloudy, clear. 
NW 3 | Cloudy, rain 8 P. M. 
N Clear. cloudy, showers. 
NNW Clondy, rain 12 M., clear. 
NE 3 Rainy day. 
53 | NE Rain and thunder, clear 2 P. M. 
62% NW Clear, fair, clear. 
73 | NW 2 | Clondless, clear, cloudy. 
614; NE 3 | Overcast, fair. 
: 4 | 66 | Variable 2 | Cloudy, clear, fair. 
60 | 56 | 55 | NEB 3 | Rain 6 A. M., overcast. 


53.8 164.9 59.35 2.8 | Monthly mean. 





JUNE. 


The mean temperature of the past spring, as exhibited by the 
thermometer in the shade, differs less than one degree from the 
mean of the three spring months for the last 60 years; and yet, 
from a record we possess of the time of flowering of several 
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plants, there has been a tardiness in the process through the sea- 
son of from 10 to 15 days. This discrepancy between the indi- 
cations of the thermometer and the vegetable kingdom is readily 
explained. The spring has furnished more days that were 
cloudy or rainy, and less that were clear, than usual; the ther- 
mometer shows the temperature in the shade, vegetables in the 
sunshine. The 7th ult., for instance, was a clear day, and the 
mean in the shade 57 degrees, while in the sun it was probably 
more than 20 degrees higher; the 8th was cloudy, and though 
the thermometer indicated a mean of 62 degrees, or 5 degrees 
warmer than the previous day, my neighbour’s fine rose bushes 
were subjected to a temperature about 15 degrees /ess than they 
enjoyed on the 7th. : 


THERMOME- | 
TER. | WIND. 





Course and REMARKS. 
force. 


Days of month. 


Sunrise. 





NE 
N 
54; N 
§| N 
iW 
SW 
SW 
NW 
NW 
| NW 
| NW 
NW 
SW 
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NE 
8S 
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|; SW 
NW 
NE 
SW 
NW 
| NW 
NW 
SW 
93 SW 


Overcast, cloudy. 
Clear, fair. 
Cloudless, wind squall 3 P. M., clear. 
Clear, cloudy, clear. 
Clear. 
| Clear, fair, clear. 
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Cloudy, rain with thunder and lightning. 
Cloudless, clear. 

Rain, with thunder at night, clear. 
Clear, cloudy, clear. 
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Overcast. 
Fair, clear. 
Clear. 
Overcast, fair. 
Clear. 
Clear, thunder shower P. M. 
Clear, cloudy, clear. 
Fair, cloudy. 
Overcast, shower, thunder P. M. 
Fair. 
Clear. 
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Fair, overcast, slight shower. 
Overcast, thunder shower evening. 

29 | 76 81 | SW Fair, overcast, fair. j 
| 30 | 73 | | 80 | SW Clear, fair. 


166.6 181.4| 74 | Monthly mean. 
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General Wool’s March. 


(ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS.) 


THE MARCH OF THE UNITED STATES TROOPS, UNDER THE COMMAND 
OF GENERAL JOHN E. WOOL, FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, TO SAL- 
TILLO, MEXICO, IN THE YEAR 1846." 


BY HON. FRANCIS BAYLIES 


The government of the United States, having determined on 
an expedition against Chihuahua, in the department of Durango, 
west of the great chain of mountains, and the principal city in 
the northern part of Mexico, from which the Pacific ocean, or 
the great valley of New Mexico, might be approached without 
many serious obstructions, appointed General Wool to the com- 
mand, and established the rendezvous of his army at San Anto- 
nia de Bexar, in Texas. 

The force assigned to this service was 621 regulars of the va- 
rious arms, including Washington’s battery, five companies of the 
ist and 2d dragoons, and three companies of infantry under Major 
Bonneville, two regiments of volunteers from Illinois, commanded 
by Colonels Hardin and Bissell, and one from Arkansas, com- 
manded by Colonel Yell. The volunteer regiments numbered 
2339. Colonel Churchill, inspector general of the regular army, 
was directed to accompany the expedition. Yell was then a 
representative in the Congress of the United States. 

General Wool, after his arrival at San Antonio, took great 
pains to obtain information from all quarters respecting the most 
practicable route to Chihuahua. His informants concurred in 
their accounts, which were discouraging, and the general had the 
prospect before him of a long, circuitous, and most toilsome march. 
It was universally represented that a chain of mountains on the 
west of the Rio Grande, stretching from Monclova to the Passo 
del Norte, far north of San Antonio, rendered his access between 
those two points to Chihuahua almost impossible; and, if the 
mountains could be penetrated or surmounted, they said the 


* The force, so ably conducted by General Wool, joined the army under General 
Taylor, and contributed largely to the victory at Buena Vista. At the close of that 
memorable battle, General Taylor, referring to these troops, disciplined during a long 
and toilsome march, is said to have exclaimed, “those boys, general, have got the pro- 
per bringing up;” and, in his official despatch, he thus compliments their commander : 
“To Brigadier General Wool my obligations are especially due. The high state of 
discipline and instruction of several of the volunteer regiments was attained under his 
command, and to his vigilance and arduous service before the action, and his gallant 
and activity in the field, a large share of our success may justly be attributed.”—Ep 
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whole country on the other side as far as Chihuahua, consisted 
of immense arid plains, intersected by mountainous ridges, nearly 
uninhabited, destitute of grass and nearly destitute of water, 
from which no supplies of forage or provisions could be gleaned. 
At any rate, he would be compelled to proceed by the road east 
of the mountains as far as Santa Rosa before a single opening 
could be found, and all attempts to force a passage would be 
found utterly impracticable. 

With such cheerless prospects before him, General Wool or- 
dered a part of his force, under Colonel Harney, being 1300 
strong, to commence on the 26th day of September, 1846, pre- 
ceded by topographical engineers under the able and efficient 
Captain Hughes, to examine and explore the route of this now 
so celebrated march. He followed on the 29th, and overtook his 
advance column on the Ist October. The means of transporta- 
tion, as yet, had not been provided for any great number. Colo- 
nels Churchill, Hardin, and Bissell were to follow with the re- 
mainder, whenever those means should have been provided. 
General Wool, with the forces under his command, passed through 
a sandy barren country, without roads or bridges, and furnish- 
ing, in many places, nothing but bad and brackish water. On 
the Sth of October he reached the Rio Grande, having been but 
eleven days on the march; it being accomplished i in this time by 
the aid of the indefatigable exertions of those distinguished offi- 

eers Captains Lee and Frazer, of the corps of engineers, they 
having prepared the way with a pioneer company, by levelling 
hills, filling ravines, making bridges, &c. On the approach of 
the troops, the enemy, some two hundred strong, under the com- 
mand of a colonel, without firing a gun, retired in the direction 
of Monclova. 

The Rio Grande, sometimes called the Rio Bravo del Noite, 
was, at the place where it arrested the march of the Americans, 
270 yards wide, and flowing with a rapid current. By means of 
: flying bridge, prepared at San Antonio by Captain Frazer, the 

passage of the army, with its immense train of artillery, military 
stores, provisions, and baggage, was accomplished in three days, 
without the slightest accident, and on the 11th the Americans 
found themselves in an enemy’s country. 

General Wool, on his arrival, published the following order: 

“Soldiers! After a long and tedious march, you have arrived 
mm the banks of the Rio Grande. In the performance of this ser- 
vice, the commanding general has witnessed, with the greatest 
pleasure, your patience, good order,and perseverance under many 
deprivations and hardships. All have done their duty, and in a 
manner that reflects the highest credit on both officers and men. 
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From this remark he would not except his staff, who have 
actively and zealously devoted themselves to the service; whilst 
Captain Cross has been eminently successful in forwarding his 
long train of supplies, without delay or serious accident. 

“To-morrow you will cross the Rio Grande, and occupy the 
territory of our enemies. We have not come to make war upon 
the people or peasantry of the country, but to compel the govern- 
ment of Mexico to render justice to the United States. The peo- 
ple, therefore, who do not take up arms against the United 
States, and remain quiet and peaceful at their homes, will not be 
molested or interfered with, either as regards their persons o1 
property; and all those who furnish supplies will be treated 
kindly, and whatever is received from them will be liberally paid 
for. 

“It is expected of the troops that they will observe the most 
rigid discipline and subordination. All depredations on the per- 
sons or property of the people of the country are strictly for- 
bidden, and every soldier or follower of the camp, who may so 
far forget his duty as to violate those injunctions will be severely 
punished.”’ 

After leaving Captain Frazer with orders to erect works on 
each bank of the river to protect the passage, when Colonels 
Hardin, Churchill,and Bissell, and Major Borland, with the re- 
mainder of the column, should arrive, and posting two compa- 
nies there, the general moved forward to the Mexican village of 
San Juan Baptiste, generally known by the name of Presidio, 
and found no resistance. 

There were no specie funds in the quartermaster’s department 
or the commnissariat, and treasury notes were not current in Mex- 
ico. Some difficulty occurred in obtaining supplies, but the gene- 
ral by his address, and the great efficiency of Captain Cross, 
assistant quartermaster, overcame it, and his troops, who were 
obliged to wait until the train was repaired, were amply supplied. 

The neighbouring country as far as Nava, like that around 
San Antonio, had once been under the ministration of the Jesuits, 
and by irrigation its productions were abundant. In the vicinity 
of the Presidio, where the practice of irrigation had not altogether 
ceased, the soil was productive in maize, wheat, sweet potatoes, 
and garden vegetables; cotton, sugar cane, figs, oranges, peaches, 
and other fruits and forage were abundant. On the march to Nava, 
which was distant from the Presidio twenty-six miles, a country 
was opened once productive, and capable by irrigation of main- 
taining a numerous population, but which had become a dreary 
waste, without a human habitation and destitute of water. 
Buildings were fast mouldering into ruins; the magnificent dwell- 
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mules, cannon, and two hundred heavily laden wagons ovei 
both rivers with trifling loss, and the march was continued, with- 
out encountering any further obstructions, to the city of Santa 
Rosa, at the foot of the mountains of that name, which the gene- 
ral entered with his whole force without resistance, on the 24th 
day of October, and was cordially received, and his army well 
supplied. 

General Wool was now at the foot of that chain of mountains 
which he must penetrate, or turn, to reach Chihuahua. The 
information he received before he commenced his march was 
fully corroborated. Two mule trains led through the mountains, 
but were impracticable to the passage of artillery, or even 
wagons, and beyond was a country which, for ninety miles, af- 
forded not a drop of water. To attempt the passage by such 
routes would have been a species of madness unknown in th 
military annals of the world since the days of Cambyses and 
Crassus; he therefore came to the resolution of keeping the 
road which led through Monclova to Parras, where he would 
intersect the great road leading from Saltillo to Chihuahua, ove) 
which he ascertained the practicability of leading an army. 

Santa Rosa was once a place of considerable importance, as 
some rich veins of silver ore had been discovered in its vicinity, 
but all enterprize was paralyzed by civil dissentions. The works 
had been abandoned, but at the time of the arrival of the army 
in American had commenced operations at the mines, which 
promised to be successful. 

General Wool now determined his line of march, and resolved 
to proceed to Parras. He directed his course through the valley 
wliich separated the two mountainous chains of Santa Rosa and 
San José. This valley was barren and nearly uninhabited, ex- 
cept by a few shepherds who watclied over flocks of sheep and 
zoats, whose scanty food was gleaned from the valley and the 
mountain side. As the army proceeded the barrenness aug- 
mented, and at length little was found except the agave, from 
which the Mexicans manufacture a favourite liquor called pu/que. 
Still the mountain scenery was grand and imposing, and, accord- 
ing to the account of the officer of whom mention has been pre- 
viously made, “unequalled.’”’ “Many was the picture presented 
io us,’’ says he, “when the sight of long ranges and groups ot 
mountains, with their precipitous sides, now in deep shadow, 
now standing sharply out in the bright sunlight, would have 
filled with ecstacy a Salvator Rosa.’’ 

At the Passo de las Hermanas an extensive hacienda was 
found, the proprietor of which was the Seftor Miguel Blanco. 
He was one of the principal citizens of the state of Coahuila, 
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and was profuse in his hospitalities to the American officers. 
From this pass the army entered the great valley of Monclova, 
and crossing it on the 29th of October, encamped before the city, 
containing seven thousand inhabitants. 

Hitherto not the slightest symptom of a spirit hostile to the 
Americans had been manifested by the Mexicans, and General 
Wool, acting in accordance with the sentiments expressed in his 
proclamation when he entered the country, had not treated them 
as enemies. He had subjected them to no humiliations, neithe: 
had he required a formal surrender of their towns and cities, and 
asked for nothing but supplies of forage and provisions, fo: 
which he promised ample compensation, and amply redeemed 
his promise. The people found a better market for their produc- 
tions than they had ever found before, and were satisfied. The 
barbarians of the north were their best customers, and they 
were well disposed to continue the trade. “Thus far,’’ said Ge- 
neral Wool in a public despatch, “the towns on our route have 
received us kindly, and readily furnished us with corn and othe: 
supplies;”? but at Monclova, a different, but not an obstinate 
hostile spirit, had been manifested. The authorities of the city 
“had protested against his advance upon it,’ and had furnished 
large supplies to the Mexican army. ‘These circumstances in- 
duced the general to take formal possession of the city; and o1 
the 3d of November he entered it with all his forces, and elevated 
the American flag on the governor’s palace, which he made his 
headquarters. He established a depdt of provisions, and seized 
10,000 lbs. of flour, which he ascertained had been collected fo: 
the Mexicanarmy. Notwithstanding this exercise of the military 
authority, he succeeded in conciliating the inhabitants, and Mexi- 
cans and Americans freely mingled in the festivals and balls 
which followed the occupation of the city. 

At this place he received a communication from General Tay- 
lor, advising him of the armistice which he had concluded wit!) 
General Ampudia, after the capture of Monterey, and instructing 
him not to advance in the direction of Saltillo until its expiration. 
Colonel Churchill joined him there with the remainder of his 
column, which he led from San Antonio, well supplied and with 
a train of one hundred wagons. 

General Wool remained at Monclova until the expiration of 
the armistice, which included a period of twenty-seven days, and 
during the whole time devoted himself incessantly to his military 
duties in training the troops, perfecting their discipline, recon- 
noitering the country, and in gaining information respecting the 
movements of the enemy. After a careful and scrutinizing in- 
vestigation of the various reports, he was convinced that Santa 
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ing of the Jesuit had shared the common ruin, and the bleak 
winds howled through its long open passages. However odious 
the doctrines and practices of the Jesuits, they have left vestiges 
of their beneficence in some of the wildest spots in North Amer- 
ica, and under their improving hands the desert was made to 
blossom as the rose. San Juan de Nava was situated in the 
middle of a wide and level plain, and exhibited few marks of 
its former prosperity. The plain was once highly cultivated, but 
it was now almost a barren waste. The town was in a state of 
desolation, and three-quarters of its houses were uninhabited. 
The poverty stricken inhabitants were in a state of deplorabl 
ignorance and slothfulness; they had, indeed, in arts, industry,and 
civilization, sunk below the grade of the Indians. When the 
Jesuits were expelled from those remote places, in which they 
were willing to abide and devote themselves to the education of 
the Spaniards, the civilization of the Indians, and the cultivation 
of the soil, no care was taken by the wretched government of 
the viceroys to supply their places; every thing went to decay, 
and the deterioration was common to the land and its inhabitants. 

General Wool, after obtaining some corn and forage, proceeded 
on his march. A few miles west of Nava a grove of surpass- 
ing beauty was discovered, called by the Mexicans El Arborlado 
de los Angelos, the grove of the angels, and this grove was wa- 
tered by a spring. This spot, on which nature had lavished so 
much beauty, was held in mysterious reverence by the people of 
Nava. The polished Greeks and Romans had their consecrated 
groves, and the barbarian Druids of France and England selected 
the deep shades of a dark grove to carry on their horrible wor- 
ship. The first appealed to the sense of beauty, the last to terror— 
both understood the secret workings of the human heart; and in 
this lonely spot the ancient superstition, extinguished in Europe, 
was kept alive. 

San Fernando de Rosas, which Wool’s army next approached, 
was a beautiful city, environed by trees and nearly surrounded 
by a stream of clear water. White buildings, gleaming through 
the dark green foliage, presented a lively and pleasant contrast. 
Two plazas, or great squares, were surrounded with the tasteful! 
dwellings of opulent citizens, and the church, with its dome and 
cross, was seen towering over the whole. The city stood on a 
fertile plain, and the soldiers’ eyes were refreshed with a scene 
of beauty whicl: seldom occurred in their line of march; for, as 
yet, they had seen but little besides squalid poverty, ruined build- 
ings, and other desolation. Not the least sign of hostile feeling 
was evinced by the inhabitants of the city, nor even a despond- 
ing look: their deportment was friendly and cordial, and they 
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readily furnished all the supplies which were required. So de- 
lightful was the place, and so friendly the people, that the Ame- 
ricans regretted the necessity which compelled them to leave it. 

When the march was recommenced, the column soon reached 
a different region, consisting of broken and barren lands with 
lofty mountains on either hand, and in front the mountains ot 
San Jose appeared, presenting apparently an insurmountable 
barrier to their further progress; but, as they advanced, a suc- 
cession of valleys, through which the road wound, discovered 
that the route, if difficult, was practicable. The scenery at every 
step was more and o wild, picturesque, and sublime, and the 
general and many his officers, who possessed a taste for th: 
beautiful and sublime j in nature, found some alleviations for the! 
fatigues, cares, and anxieties in gazing on this stupendous scenery 
At length the elevated summit of the mountain road was at- 
tained, and a prospect burst on the view, “whose magnificence,” 
says one of the officers who accompenie od the expedition, “it 1s 
impossible to describe.”’ “Toward the east,’’ he continued, “we 
looked down on the widely extended plain over which we had 
so long been journeying. In the distance, the grove of San Fer- 
nando was still visible, while at our feet the valley of Santa 
Rita lay like a map, with the winding course of the river dis- 
tinctly traced upon it by the dark line of foliage that fringes its 
banks. On either hand the peaks of the range, upon which wi 
then stood, became less and less as they became more removed 
in prospective, until, in the far off blue, their outlines faded from 
our sight and mingled with the faint undulations of the surround- 
ing horizon; while in the west, the Sierra de Santa Rosa as- 
cended like a huge and battlemented wall, with its serrated 
crest jutting aloft in strong relief against the clear sky, and its 
precipitous sides hung about with festoons of white and purple 
clouds.”’ 

On their descent from this elevation, the column pursued 
winding march through a gorge, and reached an immense plain, 
called by the Mexicans the Llano de San José, which extended 
to the base of the Sierra de Santa Rasa, a distance of thirty miles. 
Midway in the plain obstacles were presented which had not 
been anticipated. Two rivers, only three miles apart, called the 
Alamos and Sabinos, ran directly through the plain, intercepting 
their march. Each river was about sixty yards wide and four 
feet deep, with currents as rapid astorrents. There were neithe: 
boats or bridges, or the means to construct them, and horses and 
mules could keep no footing in currents so rapid; but the energy 
and mechanical ingenuity of Americans are equal to almost every 
exigency of this kind, and they contrived to pass the horses, 
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mules, cannon, and two hundred heavily laden wagons over 
both rivers with trifling loss, and the march was continued, with- 
out encountering any further obstructions, to the city of Santa 
Rosa, at the foot of the mountains of that name, which the gene- 
ral entered with his whole force without resistance, on the 24th 
day of October, and was cordially received, and his army well 
supplied. 

General Wool was now at the foot of that chain of mountains 
which he must penetrate, or turn, to reach Chihuahua. The 
information he received before he commenced his march was 
fully corroborated. Two mule trains led through the mountains, 
but were impracticable to the passage of artillery, or even 
wagons, and beyond was a country which, for ninety miles, af- 
forded not a drop of water. To attempt the passage by such 
routes would have been a species of madness unknown in thi 
military annals of the world since the days of Cambyses and 
Crassus; he therefore came to the resolution of keeping the 
road which led through Monclova to Parras, where he would 
intersect the great road leading from Saltillo to Chihuahua, ove 
which he ascertained the practicability of leading an army. 

Santa Rosa was once a place of considerable importance, as 
some rich veins of silver ore had been discovered in its vicinity, 
but all enterprize was paralyzed by civil dissentions. The works 
had been abandoned, but at the time of the arrival of the army 
an American had commenced operations at the mines, which 
promised to be successful. 

General Wool now determined his line of march, and resolved 
to proceed to Parras. He directed his course through the valley 
wliich separated the two mountainous chains of Santa Rosa and 
San José. This valley was barren and nearly uninhabited, -ex- 
cept by a few shepherds who watched over flocks of sheep and 
goats, whose scanty food was gleaned from the valley and the 
mountain side. As the army proceeded the barrenness aug- 
mented, and at length little was found except the agave, from 
which the Mexicans manufacture a favourite liquor called pulgue. 
Still the mountain scenery was grand and imposing, and, accord- 
ing to the account of the officer of whom mention has been pre- 
viously made, “unequalled.’’ “ Many was the picture presented 
to us,’ says he, “when the sight of long ranges and groups of 
mountains, with their precipitous sides, now in deep shadow, 
now standing sharply out in the bright sunlight, would have 
filled with ecstacy a Salvator Rosa.’’ 

At the Passo de las Hermanas an extensive hacienda was 
found, the proprietor of which was the Sefior Miguel Blanco. 
He was one of the principal citizens of the state of Coahuila, 
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and was profuse in his hospitalities to the American officers. 
From this pass the army entered the great valley of Monclova, 
and crossing it on the 29th of October, encamped before the city, 
containing seven thousand inhabitants. 

Hitherto not the slightest symptom of a spirit hostile to the 
Americans had been manifested by the Mexicans, and Genera! 
Wool, acting in accordance with the sentiments expressed in his 
proclamation when he entered the country, had not treated them 
as enemies. He had subjected them to no humiliations, neithe: 
had he required a formal surrender of their towns and cities, and 
asked for nothing but supplies of forage and provisions, fo: 
which he promised ample compensation, and amply redeemed 
his promise. The people found a better market for their produc- 
tions than they had ever found before, and were satisfied. The 
barbarians of the north were their best customers, and they 
were well disposed to continue the trade. “Thus far,’’ said Ge- 
neral Wool in a public despatch, “the towns on our route have 
received us kindly, and readily furnished us with corn and othe 
supplies;”? but at Monclova, a different, but not an obstinate 
hostile spirit, had been manifested. The authorities of the city 
“had protested against his advance upon it,’’? and had furnished 
large supplies to the Mexican army. ‘These circumstances in- 
duced the general to take formal possession of the city; and on 
the 3d of November he entered it with all his forces, and elevated 
the American flag on the governor’s palace, which he made his 
headquarters. He established a depdt of provisions, and seized 
10,000 Ibs. of flour, which he ascertained had been collected fo: 
the Mexicanarmy. Notwithstanding this exercise of the military 
authority, he succeeded in conciliating the inhabitants, and Mexi- 
cans and Americans freely mingled in the festivals and balls 
which followed the occupation of the city. 

At this place he received a communication from General Tay- 
lor, advising him of the armistice which he had concluded with: 
General Ampudia, after the capture of Monterey, and instructing 
him not to advance in the direction of Saltillo until its expiration. 
Colonel Churchill joined him there with the remainder of his 
column, which he led from San Antonio, well supplied and with 
a train of one hundred wagons. 

General Wool remained at Monclova until the expiration of 
the armistice, which included a period of twenty-seven days, and 
during the whole time devoted himself incessantly to his military 
duties in training the troops, perfecting their discipline, recon- 
noitering the country, and in gaining information respecting the 
movements of the enemy. After a careful and scrutinizing in- 

vestigation of the various reports, he was convinced that Santa 
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Anna was concentrating a large army at San Luis de Potosi, and 
that all the troops had been withdrawn from Chihuahua. 

On the Ist of November General Wool wrote to General 
Taylor, then at Monterey, respecting the state of his army, which, 
with the exception of some companies poorly clad, he represented 
as being in fine condition. “ Although,” said he, “ we have met 
with obstacles almost insurmountable, I have succeeded in bring- 
ing my command to this place without any loss worth mentioning. 
The men are in high spirits, and ready for any service I may re- 
quire of them.’’ After alluding to the order of General! Tay lor, by 
which he would be detained at Monclova until the 19th, he con- 
tinues, “as I believe, from all I can learn, the only practical route 
I can take to reach Chihuahua is in the direction of Saltillo, until 
within ten or fifteen leagues from that place, when the road turns 
to the right for Chihuahua through Parras. In pursuing this 
route, to our point of destination would it violate the armistice? 
Allow me to ask what is to be gained by going to Chihuahut? 
For aught that I can learn, all that we shall find to conquer is 
distance. I understand, the people of that city are no better pre- 
pared to defend themselves than I have found them in the Pre- 
sidio, Nava, San Fernando, Santa Rosa, and this place. At neither 
of these places was any resistance offered; on the contrary, from 
appearance and professions, except at this place, the people were 
clad to see us, and readily supplied the troops with whatever 
they had to dispose of. Although the people of Monclova did 
not receive us with as much cheerfulness as the people of the 
other towns through which we have passed, they have not hesi- 
tated to bring in the supplies of the country. From all that I can 
learn it would seem that the only preparation making to resist 
our arms is at San Luis Potosi, and on the coast of the gulf of 
Mexico. If any reliance can be placed on assertions, reports, &c., 
it would appear that the whole available force of Mexico is to 
be concentrated at San Luis. Under these circumstances I should 
be glad to join your forces, and take part in conquering a peace 
at San Luis; and for that purpose I should be much gratified if 
you would give me authority, at the proper time, to take posses- 
sion of Saltillo, or any other position you may deem most advi- 
sable. In making this request you must not suppose I am not 
prepared to carry out all the objects or intentions of the president ; 
on the contrary I am disposed to do all that man can do to carry 
out his views, and force Mexico to make such a peace as would 
conduce to the honour and interest of the United States. This 
can only be done at San Luis Petosi, or some other place on the 
road to Mexico, and not at Chiauahua, which is already con- 
quered. My column is efficient and will do good service, and be 
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assured that the whole, and particularly myself, are most anxious 
to co-operate with you to bring about a peace, if you have not 
already done it at Monterey.’? General Wool concluded by ob- 
serving, that a victory at San Luis Potosi would settle the ques- 
tion, as Mexico had certainly concentrated all her forces in that 
quarter. “ Why,’ he asked, “should you separate your forces, 
when no possible good can result from it? The position at Sal- 
tillo or Parras would as effectually conquer Chihuahua as the 
actual possession of that place.” 

On the 4th of November General Wool reiterated these opin- 
ions in a letter to Adjutant General Jones at Washington. 

On the 12th of November he again wrote to General Taylor 
that he was well convinced if Parras was occupied by his column, 
a small detachment would be sufficient for the reduction of Chi- 
huahua, and thei the main body would be at his disposal, either 
to join his forces or take any other position he might deem ne- 
cessary, and he expressed his belief that Santa Anna intended to 
give battle at San Luis Potosi. 

On the next day (13th) he wrote that he was ready to resume 
his onward march, and as it was Topas to protect a line of 
nearly 600 miles in length along which his supplies were brought, 
he had “cut the cord,”’ by ordering the companies stationed along 
the route for the purpose of protecting the supplies, to rejoin th: 
main body. He thought he could obtain supplies with little diffi- 
culty from the country itself. 

Rendered impatient by his long detention at Monclova and 
the uncertainty of his ultimate destination, and also aware of the 
ill effects of continued inaction on raw soldiers, who unless sti- 
mulated by novelties lose all animation, and to rid themselves of 
a sluggishness which a succession of monotonous weeks may 
bring upon them, are too apt to run into excesses, impairing their 
efficiency as soldiers, General Wool sent his able and efficient 
aid-de-camp, Lieutenant McDowell, to General Tay!or’s camp, to 
make personal explanations as to the state of his command. 
Lieut McDowell also bore a letter to Major Bliss, the assistant 
adjutant § general of General Taylor, dated November 19th. “I 
hope,”’ said General Wool, “the general will not permit me to 
remain in my present position one moment longer than it is ab- 
solutely necessary. Inaction is exceedingly injurious to volun- 
teers. It is extremely difficult to confine them to drill whilst sta- 
tionary. Volunteer officers will give their men permission to be 
absent, and consequently the men get into difficulties and broils 
with the inhabitants. I have thus far succeeded extremely well 
in controlling the volunteers. No serious depredations have yet 
been committed ; although, from the various efforts made to get 
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up an excitement between the soidiers and inhabitants, I find it 
difficult to restrain them.”’ 

This communication was concluded in these earnest and em- 
phatic terms: “I have to urge that you wi!l submit this commu- 
cation to the general; if he is not present send it forward, with my 
aid-de-camp, to his headquarters, in order that he may receive 
from him such instructions as he intends to give me, and parti- 
cularly to designate the part I am to play in the grand drama. 
[ trust we shall not remain here longer than to receive an answer 
from the general. Delays are dangerous. This is the favourable 
time for operating against the enemy. Take time by the forelock, 
and push on before the enemy collects too large a force to bring 
against us. Urge the general to concentrate his forces. Do not 
allow the enemy to beat us in detail. In conclusion, I repeat, urge 
the general not to leave us here. Go, we must, and when an 
opportunity occurs we will do good service.’’ 

General Wool resumed his march on the 24th November, leav- 
ing a force of two hundred and fifty men under the command of 
Major Warren, of the 1st Illinois volunteers, to guard the depot at 
Monclova, and the indefatigable and efficient officer Captain Pa- 
trick to procure additional supplies for his column. The second day 
after he left Monclova he met Captain McDowell returning from 
General Taylor’s headquarters. He brought a communication 
from the general, by which General Wool received notice that 
the Chihuahua expedition was abandoned, and orders to occupy 
Parras. The distance between the latter place and Monclova 
being 180 miles, and on the march he passed through Castafia, 
Marqués, Bagan, La Joya, Junta de Estanosa, Puenta de Reata, 
Jarel, San Antonio, Teneja, Ciénaga, Grande, Galera, and Ojur- 
los, and, after meeting with obstacles difficult to overcome, he 
encamped before Parras on the 5th of December. 

The city of Parras contained about 8000 inhabitants. A vigor- 
ous and protracted defence might have been made. The position 
was important. On the rear, the city abutted on a high range of 
mountains: the streets were narrow, the buildings of stone, and 
surrounded by high walls. It was within 100 miles of Saltillo 
and 150 of Monterey, and it was considered the key of Chihu- 
ahua, although 450 miles intervened. It was in the centre of the 
best grain producing country in Mexico, although its immediate 
vicinity was covered by extensive vineyards producing deli- 
cious grapes, from which wine and brandy were manufactured. 
It was a delightful country, and in its delicious climate the Amer- 
ican soldiers found a temporary relaxation after their long and 
severe labours. Provisions could have been obtained in sufficient 
abundance to supply the armies of Taylor and Wool. 
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The conciliatory course pursued by General Wool won the 
hearts of the people of Parras, and they could hardly regard him, 
from his mild conduct, as an enemy; yet to his own soldiers, in 
all matters relating to discipline and the regulation of the camp, 
the general was stern and inflexible, so much so that many com- 
plained that he was harsh and severe. The rule of General Wool 
over his soldiers, if severe, was just and impartial. He feared 
none and wronged none. He was resolute in duty and fearless of 
consequences. 

On the 5th of December General Wool issued a proclamation, 
addressed to the people of Parras and vicinity, in the following 
words: 

“In taking military possession of the town of Parras, the un- 
dersigned, a general in the armies of the United States, seizes 
the occasion to state briefly to its inhabitants, and those of the 
surrounding country, the principles by which he is guided in his 
military operations in the republic of Mexico, and the line of 
conduct prescribed to its citizens. 

“The war, on the part of the United States, is not against the 
people of Mexico. It isa forcible demand on the government of 
Mexico for satisfaction for a long series of wrongs, which have 
been borne patiently and hitherto without redress. In this con- 
test the United States desire that their armies should carefully 
distinguish between the people and the government. If the for- 
mer remain neutral, and do not take up arms or conspire directly 
or indirectly against the forces of the United States, at the same 
time furnish the latter with such supplies as may be required, 
they will not only be respected and protected in their persons 
and property, in their political rights and in their religious faith, 
but paid a reasonable (not exceeding the customary) ‘price for 
all supplies of the country that may be required for the Ameri- 
can troops. 

“In conformity to the line of conduct here prescribed, it is to 
be distinctly understood that the citizens of Parras and the sur- 
rounding country are to give no aid to the Mexican army, either 
by intelligence, money, munitions of war, or any other supplies. 

“It is permitted to all citizens to pursue their usual avocations, 
but they are prohibited from sending any article of traffic, pro- 
ducts or supplies of any kind, to any other part of the country 
without the sanction and authority of the undersigned. At the 
same time all persons desiring to leave the town for any of the 
distant towns in Mexico, will not leave without the same autho- 
rity; and all persons arriving in Parras from any distant town 
will immediately report in person to headquarters, 

“To those who depart from the conduct here prescribed, and 
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who, under the disguise of neutrality, hold intercourse with, or 
afford assistance to the Mexican arms, harsh measures must be 
applied, and the penalties due to treachery rigidly enforced.”’ 


JOHN E. WOOL, Brig. Gen. 


Soon after General Wool’s arrival before Parras, he received 
orders from General Taylor to procure provisions for five thou- 
sand men of the army of occupation. In order to ascertain how 
far these orders could be complied with, he set about collecting 
information on the subject. For this purpose, and to gain inform- 
ation of the future operations of Santa Anna, who, he was well 
satisfied was organizing and disciplining a large army at San 
Luis de Potosi, he sent reconnoitering parties throughout that 
section of country. Among others Captain Hughes, with a party 
of mounted men, was sent a hundred or more miles on the Du- 
rango road to gain information and explore the country. General 
Wool soon became satisfied that the supplies required could be 
obtained, and so informed General Taylor. He was, however, 
prevented from carrying into effect his arrangements with the 
inhabitants of the country, by information, from the veteran and 
gallant General Worth, of the approach to his position at Saltillo 
of Santa Anna, at the head of the grand army of Mexico, and who, 
at the same time urged General Wool to hasten to his assistance, 
he having but nine hundred effective troops. As General Wool had 
received orders from General Taylor, in case Worth should be 
menaced by a superior force, to repair to his position and assume 
command of all the troops, he did not hesitate to comply with 
his request. Accordingly in two hours and a half after he received 
Worth’s communication, his column was in motion, with its im- 
mense train of 350 wagons loaded with ammunition, quarter- 
master’s and hospital stores for a year’s campaign, and sixty 
days’ rations for his whole command. Only fourteen soldiers of 
his column were unable to march. They were too sick to be 
moved, and were left by Captain Hoffman in charge of the inha- 
hitants of Parras. The ladies of the city contended for the privi- 
lege of nursing and providing for their comforts, so thoroughly 
had the general, who appeared amongst them as an enemy and 
invader, conciliated the good will of the people by his kind treat- 
ment and forbearance. These soldiers were all returned to Gene- 
ral Wool in good health, without any expense to the United 
States. 

General Wool’s column and train, excepting Captain Hoffman’s 
company and Captain Hughes’ party who followed two days 
after, left its encampment before Parras at half-past four o’clock 
P. M. on the 17th, and on the 21st of December, at one o’clock, 
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P. M. encamped at Agua Nueva (via La Encantada) twenty- 
one miles in advance of Saltillo, on the great road leading from 
that place to San Luis de Potosi, and between General Worth 
and Santa Anna, the whole distance marched being 120 miles 
through a country without roads or bridges. As General Wool 
remarked, in a letter to a friend: “It was a march that could not 
have been accomplished without the most determined persever- 
ance by both officers and men. Every one of the staff as well as 
of the line, regulars and volunteers, did their duty—their whol 
duty. All were animated by the same spirit, feeling, and action, 
lest they should be too late to meet the avalanche that was to 
overwhelm the gallant Worth.’’ 

On the second day of his march General Wool encamped at 
Patos, forty miles from Saltillo. Here he obtained forage for his 
mules and horses, and such supplies as he needed. He, together 
with his suite were invited to dine at a hacienda belonging to 
Sefior Jacopo Sanchez, where they were received with the most 
cordial hospitality, and partook of an excellent dinner. Captain 
Sanchez, a nephew of the proprietor, challenged the general to 
a game of chess, the stakes being the conquest of Mexico or the 
surrender of the American troops. Sefiora Sanchez, who, as wel! 
as her husband, was an ardent patriot, watched the operation ot 
the game with the intense interest which all of the Spanish rac: 
feel on such occasions, and seemed as much excited as if the 
stakes were real, and that the result of the war was to be deter- 
mined by the result of the game. Finding that the general was 
constantly gaining advantages over his antagonist, she was 1 
despair; throwing up her hands she exclaimed “all is lost! ow 
knights and castles are captured.’’ The American general gained 
a complete victory.” 

Early on the next morning he resumed his march, and en- 
camped at San Juan La Vacqueria, nine miles from Agua Nueva, 
and twenty from Saltillo. During the evening the reports were 
of such a character that,in connection with the information re- 
ceived from General Worth, General Wool was induced to 
believe that Santa Anna was near at hand, and that on the morn- 


“After the battle of Buena Vista, General Wool sent his compliments to Senor Ja 
copo, and informed him that he had played the second game of chess, and begged that 
it would not disturb him any more than the first. It would always afford him pleasur: 
to be the protector of him and his family. 

As a contrast between the American and Mexican officers, it is related that when 
Senor Jacopo invited the former to dine at his table, nothing but what was offered 
was taken, but that the latter, after partaking of his hospitality, relieved him of his 
silver plate! The history of the Mexican war is full of strange anomalies; the Mexi- 
cans of respectability were protected by their enemies and pluudered by their 
countrymen. 
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ing he would fall in with him between Encantado and Agua 
Nueva, and accordingly made his arrangements for an early 
march, expecting to meet the Mexicans before he reached Agua 
Nueva. To disencumber himself of part of his train he marched 
by Encantado, where he found Lieutenant Kearney and Captain 
Lee, of General Worth’s staff, who had been reconnoitering, and 
learned that the reports of Santa Anna’s forward movement 
were entirely false and groundless. 

Thus General Wool terminated a march of 900 miles through 
the heart of an enemy’s country without shedding a drop of 
blood. In the course of the march his army had levelled hills, 
filled ravines, constructed bridges, crossed rivers difficult of pas- 
sage, and sandy plains, scaled mountains, and finally encamped 
at Agua Nueva, the advanced position of the army of occupa- 
tion, in high health, scarcely losing a man on the march, and in 
a state of discipline which was the admiration of all military 
men. His column was so thorough in its appointments that it 
was the model of an army. It wanted nothing, and with the 
means then existing was able to keep the field a year. All this 
had been accomplished by unceasing vigilance, by an irresistible 
energy, before which the most formidable obstacles gave way, 
and by a.system of admirable military diplomacy, which enabled 
the commander to feed his army from the resources of the 
country, and to sustain his credit by the undeviating honour which 
characterized his conduct in all his engagements, and the prompt 
manner in which he fulfilled all his stipulations. The annals of 
history furnish no instance of such a march as General Wool’s. 
It is not surpassed by the march of the 10,000 Greeks under 
Xenophon. The Greeks were retreating, flying from danger, 
the Americans advancing to meet it; no disasters occurred; 
nothing was lost, and the army was brought out in fine condition 
at the termination of this stupendous march, and the military 
ability of the commander was too plainly manifested to be con- 
troverted. He had shed no blood, converted enemies into friends, 
and was in all places received as a protector rather than as a 
conqueror. Slander was silenced, and the restless spirit of envy, 
if not quelled, was quieted. 


The names of the officers, as far as ascertained, who accom- 
panied General Wool’s column, and were in the great battle of 
suena Vista, are hereto appended: 


Brigadier General J. E. Wool. 
Solonel 8. Churchill, Inspector General. 
ist Lieutenant Irvin McDowell, A. D. C. 
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Captain W. W. Chapman, Assistant Quartermaster. 


Captain Davis, Assistant Quartermaster. 
Captain Howard, Assist. Com. Subsist. 


1st Lieutenant Sitgreaves, Topographical Engineers 
se 


2d Lieutenant Franklin, “ 
2d Lieutenant Francis T. Bryan, “ 
1st Lieutenant C. P. Kingsbury, Ordnance. 
Assistant Surgeon C. M. Hitchcock. 


. Zabriskie, (volunteer). 
“ Lively. 

és se Price, (volunteer). 
“ Roane. ss 


FIRST DRAGOONS. 
Captain E. Steen. 

lst Lieutenant J. H. Carleton. 
Ist o R. H. Chilton. 
Ist 6 D. H. Rucker. 


2d “6 A. Buford. 
2d . Joseph H. Whittlesey 
2d a Evans. 


FOURTH ARTILLERY. 
Brevet Major John M. Washington. 
ist Lieutenant J. P. J. O’Brien. 
Ist “ Thomas L. Brent. 
2d “ H. M. Whiting. 


ARKANSAS MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS. 
Colonel Archibald Yell, (killed). 
Lieutenant Colonel J. 8S. Roane. 


Major Borland, (captured before the battle) 


Captain Taylor. 


Danley. 
Patrick. 
«Porter, (killed). 
6 Pike. 

“ Dillard. 
“ Hunter. 
6 W. H. Preston. 
Inglish. 


« —'W. G. Preston. 


FIRST ILLINOIS REGIMENT VOLUNTEERS. 


Colonel John J. Hardin, (killed). 
Lieutenant Colonel Weatherford. 
Captain Smith, (wounded). 


ry. 
“Zabriskie, (killed). 
“s Richardson. 


“ Montgomery. 
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Captain Mower. 
« — Crow. 
« Landon. 
Major Warren and Captains Morgan and Prentiss, of this regiment, 
were at Saltillo during the battle. 


SECOND ILLINOIS REGIMENT VOLUNTEERS. 


Colonel Bissell. 
Lieutenant Colonel Morrison. 
Major Trail. 
Captain Coffee. 
* ‘Woodward, (killed). 


“ Baker. 

« Wheeler, (at Saltillo during the battle) 
“ ioe 

“ Hacker, (at Saltillo during the battle). 
“ Lemon. 

* Kaith. 

« Miller. 


* Starbuck. 
TEXAS VOLUNTEERS. 
Captain Connor. 


The names of the subalterns are not known to the writer. 


Note.—The 2d dragoons, the infantry under Major Bonneville, and the company of 
Kentucky volunteers under Captain Williams, left before the battle to join the army 
of General Scott; also Captains Cross, A. Q. M. Lee, Engineers, and Hughes, Top 
Engineers. Captain Frazer was on duty at Monterey. 


HOLLAND. 


BY THE REV. DR. BAIRD. 


Holland is one of the smallest kingdoms in Europe, contain- 
ing in fact only 13,000 English square miles. Next to Belgium, 
which is about the same extent, it is the most populous country 
in Europe in proportion to its area, having not far from three 
millions of inhabitants. It is a country of great wealth, and en- 
joys much prosperity at the present time. In former ages it 
often suffered in the most dreadful manner from the breaking in 
of the sea, particularly in Friesland. This seldom happens now, 
owing to the extent and excellence of the dykes and the vigi- 
lance of the Dutch. 

Holland lies around the several waters of the Rhine, and is 
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through all its extent very level. Excepting an insulated piie 
near Nimeugen and the ridge of land bordering the sea in the pro- 
vinces of North and South Holland, and to some extent in those 
of Friesland and Groningen, which four provinces in fact in- 
clude almost all the sea coast of Holland, there is nothing like a 
respectable Ai//, to say nothing of mountains, in all the king- 
dom. The country is not only Zeve/, but very /ovw in relation to 
the sea, the western side, bordering on the German ocean. 
being at certain stages of the tides actually lower than the sea 

Were it not for dykes or embankments, artificial for the mos‘ 
part, the whole western and northwestern side of Holland woulc 
be submerged, especially in the autumn and early winter, a: 
well as in the spring, when the sea is elevated by the doubi 

action of the tides and of the storms. This was the case whe 

the country was conquered by the Romans. The inhabitants o1 
this part of the country were chiefly engaged in fishing, and 
lived in houses built on stakes ten or fifteen feet high, so that 
when the tide was in, they resembled vessels which were afloat 

and when the tide was out, they resembled vessels which were 
left “high and dry.” 

The Romans encountered great difficulty in conquering the 
Batavi and other tribes, all of German origin, rather than Celtic 
for they took refuge in their swamps and marshes, whither 1: 
was difficult to pursue them; but the conquest was in time 
achieved. Under Roman sway civilization made most progress 
in Holland. Dykes, or embankments, began to be made, and 
much of the land that was daily submerged by the tide was re- 
claimed. Much progress was made in what constituted the civili 
zation of the people under the severe but useful rule of that great 
nation. 

After the downfall of Rome, Holland shared the fortunes o/ 
Germany. It embraced many subdivisions, which were governed 
variously. The chief cities were “Cities of the Empire,” afte: 
the German empire arose, which dates prior to the the treaty ot 
Verdun, in the year 843. The nobles (counts of Holland in par- 
ticular) and some Roman catholic bishops, especially those of 
Utrecht, really governed the country. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century Holland fell to the 
possession of the dukes of Burgundy, and by that means to the 
house of Hapsburg, and ultimately to Spain. 

The Reformation, spreading into Belgium within the first half 
of the sixteenth century, and being embraced by many of the 
nobles as well as people, led to an attempt at revolution, which 
was suppressed by the dukes of Alva and Parma, the blood- 
thirsty lieutenants of Charles V. and Philip II., kings of Spain. 
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In this struggle Egmont and Horn lost their heads. William of 
Nassau, afterwards better known as William Prince of Orange, 
was one of those who escaped death by flying into what is now 
called Holland, where he put himself at the head of the Dutch; 
and although he was assassinated in 1584, his sons and grand- 
sons carried on the war to a successful termination, and Holland 
at length gained the acknowledgment of her independence by 
Spain, at the treaty of Westphalia, in the year 1648. 

Holland became a republic of a peculiar sort. There was a 
legislature, and a stadtholder, which office at length became 
hereditary, and confined to the house of Orange. 

The history of Holland, as a republic, is extremely interesting. 
Adopting extensively the principles of free trade and of freedom 
of religion, her prosperity became immense, and her ships traded 
with all the world. 

The French overran and conquered Holland during the great 
revolution of 1791, and greatly modified the government. After- 
wards Napoleon put his brother Louis on the throne of Holland; 
but when Louis became sensible that he could not govern that 
country in an independent manner, he abdicated, in 1810, and 
Holland was annexed to the “Empire of France.’”? The congress 
of Vienna united Belgium and Holland, under the name of “the 
kingdom of the Netherlands,’? and made the last stadtholder 
king of both. The revolution of Brussels, in 1830, shortly after 
that of Paris, severed Belgium from Holland, and converted it 
into a constitutional monarchy, with the duke of Saxe Coburg 
(Leopold) for king, leaving to William I. the kingdom of Holland. 

Holland is the land of green meadows and fields—of pastoral 
wealth. Its butter and cheese have a world-wide reputation. It 
is the land of commerce. Her colonies and distant provinces, 
chiefly in “ Netherlands India,’’ contain several millions of inha- 
bitants, and give to the mother country an extensive trade. 
The great ports of Holland are Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
where one sees a large amount of shipping at some seasons of 
the year. Neither the agriculture or the manufactures of Holland 
are remarkable. The Dutch have owed their pre-eminence in 
past times to their knowledge of maritime affairs. Even still the 
commercial marine of Holland is great; but her military marine 
is insignificant in comparison with that of England and France, 
and even that of Russia. 

One of the things which arrests the attention of an American in 
visiting Holland, is the number and size of the dykes. Net only 
are all the outlets of the Rhine embanked, but every confluent, 
great or small. The Zuyder zee is dyked; so is the Harlaem 
zee; so are all the islands. In passing between the islands, or 
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along the coast, or up the Rhine and stray rivers of Holland, in 
a steamboat, ship, or “treshuyt’’ (canal boat) of singular appear- 
ance, one sees absolutely nothing, especially if the tide be low, 
save the tops of the houses and the towers of the churches peering 
above the dykes. Nothing can be more insipid than such a voyage. 

Nature has helped the Dutch to dyke the coast. The wind, in 
the summer season, when the tide ebbs, sweeps up the sand 
from the strand on to the coast. As the heavy particles fall first, 
the highest portion of the coast is that which is nearest to the 
sea. This sandy zone is in some places two or three miles wide. 
The Dutch must look well after the coast during the vernal and 
autumnal storms. No people better understand the filling up of 
a erevasse than they do—a business which the people of our 
Louisiana have yet to learn. 

The next object which arrests the attention of an American is 
the great number of canals, many of which are artificial; but 
many are sluggish, and even stagnant creeks, if we may call 
that a creek in which there is no current. There are many canals, 
which are little used for trade, chiefly made to drain the land. 
The superior canals are those which are made in the top of the 
dykes, into which the water is often pumped up from the lower 
ones, which serve the purpose of drainage. The superior canals 
carry the water to the rivers or inland seas. 

A third object of interest is the machinery, in the shape of 
huge gates, which are used to shut out the tide. The most noted 
of these are to be seen in that portion of the Rhine which passes 
by Utretcht and Leyden, and which is the only one of the seve- 
ral outlets of that river which bears the name of the great 
river itself, although it is far from being the largest outlet. I: 
was long closed by the tides filling up the mouth with sand. 
The French opened it in Napoleon’s time, paved the mouth of 
the river (at Katwyk), and placed three or four sets of huge 
gates in the river, at intervals of one or two miles. The embank- 
ments are immense, and sufficiently remote from the river to 
allow a vast column of water to accumulate. When the ocean 
tide has risen to a certain point, the lower gates are shut. The 
waters above, of course, accumulate. Then the next gates are 
shut, and afterwards the third and feurth series are closed. By 
this time the tide of the ocean begins to subside, and the lowest 
gates are opened, and soon the others; and this operation has to 
be repeated twice in twenty-four hours throughout the year. 
Here is a specimen of the patience of the Dutch. Something of 
the same sort used to be seen at the connection of the Zuyder 
and Harlaem zees; but it exists no more, for the fearful zee is 
nearly or quite expelled. 
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And this leads us to speak of a fourth object that claims the 
attention of a foreigner. It is what are called the polders. They 
are reclaimed portions of country which were formerly swé- 
merged tracts of lands, of greater or less extent. They were first 
dyked, and then the water was pumped up by means of many 
wind-milis, into a “ superior canal” in the top of the broad em- 
bankments. Some of the polders are of considerable extent. We 
visited one in the province of North Holland, fifteen or twenty 
miles from Amsterdam, which is six or eight ‘giles long, and as 
many broad. It is quite deep, sixty or eighty feet at least. There 
are buildings and hamlets in it. The land is very fertile. The 
superfluous water, in the autumn and spring chiefly, must be 
pumped up into the superior canal, in which is often to be seen 
a canal boat, or sloop with its sails set, gliding along—its masts 
higher than the trees growing down below in the polder. There 
is nothing in all Holland more remarkable than the polders. The 
government has been for years engaged in converting the Har- 
laem sea, ten or twelve miles long, by eight or nine wide, into a 
polder, and the work is either achieved, or soon will be. Not 
only the wind-mill, but the steam engine has been put in requi- 
sition to accomplish this gigantic enterprize. Would that they 
could expel the Zuyder zee! but this excels even Dutch perse- 
verance, and it can accomplish most wonderful things. 

Holland and Belgium are the lands of wind-mills, with thei: 
huge red or brown sails. One can count (it is said) 300 wind- 
mills, whilst standing on the tower of the “ New Church,” in 
Amsterdam, in which is the monument of De Ruyter, one of 
Holland’s best admirals. 

The delightful vil/as of the rich mynheers, in the neighbour- 
hood of large cities, are surrounded by charming grounds, 
laid out in walks bordered with flowers and shrubbery, and the 
whole encompassed by a not very sightly canal of stagnant wa- 
ter, over which you must pass by means of a bridge, on which 
stands usually an iron gate, bearing the name of the villa, such 
as “My Jewel,”’ “My Delight;”’ in Dutch, of course. These 
villas are exquisite residences in the summer; standing in the 
inidst of the beautiful flowers, for which Holland is celebrated, 
especially the ¢udip, and others, of the budbous kind. 

The costumes of the labouring people, in many parts of Hol- 
land, are very striking, and no where more so than in Friesland. 
In the winter their appearance is sufficiently picturesque, when 
they are seen going to the market towns on skafes, on the canals, 
with huge baskets or buckets on their heads, and their arms 
a-kimbo. 

Amsterdam has 200,000 inhabitants, Rotterdam nearly 100,000. 
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The Hague* 60,000, Harlaem, Leyden, and Utrecht about 40,000 
each. There is much to interest a stranger in these cities, with 
canals in the middle of many of their streets, innumerable 
bridges, treyshuyts, sloops, schooners, etc., lying in all parts; 
loading or unloading opposite the warehouses of the rich mer- 
chants. The cities and villages of Holland excel those of any 
other part of Europe for good order and freedom from all filth 
and dirt. A vast amount of water and scrubbing is bestowed on 
the sidewalks, by the stout, healthy, and fine looking Dutch ser- 
vant girls. They are usually at it early in the morning. It will 
not do, however, to consider the famous village of Broek, a few 
miles north of Amsterdam, as a specimen, as to cleanliness, of 
all the villages in Holland. 

The Dutch are a hospitable people; when one visits the far- 
mers he is struck with the promptitude with which he is served 
with the pipe, and with excellent coffee, which seems to bé 
always ready. 

The Hollanders are a handsome people. They have the fair 
complexion and ruddy countenance of the English on the othe: 
side of the North sea. The well educated and well conditioned 


* classes are an accomplished people; few more so in all Europe. 


The Dutch language, a dialect as it were of the Teutonic, is 
the language of the nation, excepting in the dutchy of Luxem- 
burg, where the German is chiefly spoken. The better educated 
can very generally speak French; and English is known by 
many, especially by those engaged in commerce and in the navy. 

Holland enjoys an excellent system of public schools, which 
are, perhaps, too much under the influence of the clergy of th 
e8tablished church to be just to all. There are three universi- 
ties in the country; at Utrecht, Leyden, and Groningen; the two 
former are very celebrated. There are many able professors in 
these universities, and at least some 1400 or 1500 students. 

Holland has produced some of the greatest theologians (pro- 
testant), jurists, physicians, philosophers, and other writers whom 
the old world has ever seen. She has had, and has still, great 
poets and eminent artists, excepting seu/pfors. 

Switzerland is at the sources of the Rhine, and is a magnifi- 
cent country, having the sublimest scenery of any part of Europe. 
Holland is a flat monotonous country, at the mouth of the same 
river. According to the philosophy of some people, Switzerland 
ought to produce great men in all branches of science, art, and 
exertion. She has produced great men. But where she has pro- 


* Haag in Dutch. It signifies a hedge, because in olden times there was a cottage 
there surrounded by a hedge, to which the counts of Holland often resorted wheu 
hunting in those parts. Hence in English, the Hague. 
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duced one, leaving out Geneva, which is a French city, and was 
not part of Switzerland till 1815, Holland has produced ten! 
It is not grand scenery that will make great minds, but liberty, 
commerce, religion. Holland received into her bosom the perse- 
cuted protestants from all lands—France, Germany, England, 
Scotland; and many of her most distinguished families are of 
foreign origin. It was the case with many of the Dutch who 
came to this country. 

There are more than two millions and a quarter of protest- 
ants, and more than half a million of Roman catholics in Hol- 
land. The protestant denominations supported by the state are, 
the Reformed Dutch Church, (1600 ministers,) the Lutheran, the 
Remonstrants, {followers of Arminius,) and the Mennouites, 
(Baptists); the three last named are inconsiderable bodies in 
comparison with the first; which was long the dominant and only 
established church. Dissenters are increasing in Holland. There 
was a good deal of shameful persecution in Holland a few years 
ago; and thousands of the dissenters fled in consequence of it 
to these United States, and have formed flourishing colonies in 
Michigan, Iowa, and other western states. But persecution ex- 
ists no more in Holland. 

The government of Holland is a constitutional monarchy. 
The States General, or Congress, embraces many able men. 
Very important changes, of a popular nature, have been intro- 
duced into the constitution and laws of Holland within the last 
two years, one of the fruits of the revolution of February, 1848, 
in France. 

The present king is William III., a young man of considera- 
ble talent, it is believed. The queen is a Wurtemburg princess, 
of much cultivation. The father of the present king, (William 
II.,) died last year. He was not personally a popular man. He 
was cold, haughty, and repulsive in his manners. He distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Waterloo, where he commanded 
the Dutch troops, and was badly wounded. The grandfather of 
the present king, (William I.,) was the last stadtholder of the 
republic. He died in 1841, in possession of the enormous pri- 
vate fortune of $60,000,000! In his last years he gave great 
offence to his people by marrying the Duchess D’Aultremont, a 
Belgian and Roman catholic! He had to abdicate his throne. 

Holland is a pleasant, but expensive country to travel in. The 
roads and coaches are fine, to say nothing of the treyshuyts. 
The hotels in the large cities are excellent. A month is ample 
for seeing the most important things in Holland. The people 
are agreeable and hospitable. 

We would in conclusion say, that the Dutch, like the Greeks, 
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must live in the memories of the past. They have been great; 
have done wonders; but they cannot be great again, in compar- 
ison with England, France, Prussia, Austria, and Belgium. The 
country is full of scenes of deepest interest. The memorials of 
her great men are numerous. The tomb of the first Prince of 
Orange is in a church in the little city of Ded/t, (where he was 
assassinated,)* and that of Von Tromp in another. In a church 
in Amsterdam one sees the splendid tomb of De Ruyter. Alas, 
the prison of Grotius is to be seen at the Hague, and there, too, 
the spot on which the great and good Barneveldt was put to 
death for resisting the ambition and tyranny of the aristocracy, 
and maintaining the rights of the people. And in the same city 
may be seen the prison into which the partizan mob of the 
house of Orange broke and murdered John De Witt and his 
brother Cornelius; the truest friends, with Barneveldt, whom the 
people of Holland ever had! These are @ark passages in the 
otherwise, on the whole, glorious history of Holland. But what 
protestant can read an account of the wars, many and bloody, 
between protestant England and protestant Holland, without 
tears! May nothing like them ever occur again. 


THE FABRICS OF THE IROQUOIS. 
(BY LEWIS H. MORGAN, ESQ.1) 


Within the past century great changes have been wrought 
among the descendants of the ancient Iroquois. Their primitive 


* The hole made in the wall of the house where he was killed, by the three balls 
which pierced him, is pointed out to strangers. The dying expression of the prince 
was, ‘‘O Dieu! aie pitie de moi et de ce pauvre peuple!” QO God have pity on me 
and this poor people. 

tTo the courtesy of the Hon. C. Morgan, secretary of state of New York, we are 
indebted for the plates illustrative of the descriptions given in this article, which 
formed a part of the report recently made to the regents of the University. Of the 
mighty Iroquois, who once ruled a large territory, but few memorials remain, and 
even the traces of them are becoming fainter every year. Their descendants are mostly 
to be found at Onondaga Castle or on the Cattaraugus and Tonnewanda reservatious. 
and are seldom seen beyond the limits assigned them. Occasionally some of their 
number, in the costume of the white man, find their way, as delegates, to the seat of 
government, Sometimes, too, females, dressed in men’s hats and in richly wrought 
skirts and leggins, are seen in the streets of our large towns, offering for sale moccasins, 
work bags, and pincushions, beautifully embroidered in their peculiar and showy style. 

Soon even the noiseless steps of these timid wanderers will be no more observed, 
and the last living evidences of Iroquois existence will have passed away. Then de- 
tineations of Indian arts and customs, similar to these here given, will be referred to 
with interest, as the memorials of a once powerful and warlike people.—Ep. 
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fabrics have mostly passed away, and with them many of their 
original inventions. The substitution of the fabrics of more skilful 
hands, has led to the gradual disuse of many of their simple arts. 
At the present moment, therefore, much of the fruit of their in- 
ventive capacity is entirely lost. Fragments, indeed, are fre- 
quently disentombed from the resting places to which they had 
been consigned by filial or parental affection; but they are mere 
vestiges of the past, and afford but a slight indication of their 
social condition, or of the range of their artisan intellect. It is 
impossible, therefore, at the present day, to make a full collection 
of the implements, domestic utensils, and miscellaneous fabrics 
of our Indian predecessors. Many of their inventions are still 
preserved among their descendants, who yet reside within our 
limits; but that portion of them which would especially serve to 
illustrate the condition of the hunter life, have passed beyond 
our reach. 

In the present advanced condition of our Indian population, a 
‘arge proportion of their articles are of a mixed character. They 
rather exhibit the application of Indian ingenuity to fabrics of 
foreign manufacture, as shown in their reduction into use, than 
originality of invention. But this class of articles are not without 
a peculiar interest. They furnish no slight indication of artisan 
capacity, and will make a species of substitute for those articles 
which they have displaced, and those inventions which they 
have hurried into forgetfulness. 

The specimens collected, are as diversified as the shortness of 
the time and the means appropriated would permit. They wer 
obtained among the Senecas, in the western part of the state. It 
is hoped they will prove an acceptable addition to the state col- 
lection, and will induce its further enlargement. After the lapse 
of a few more years, it will be impossible to bring together these 
silent memorials of our primitive inhabitants. Their social condi- 
tion has changed greatly, and is changing from day to day; while 
their simple arts are dropping from their hands, one after the 
other, as they gradually take up agricultural pursuits. It is but 
just to them, to save from oblivion the fruits of their inventive 
intellect, however rude and simple they may be, that they them- 
selves may be at least correctly judged. Succeeding generations, 
also, have a right to require of us these memorials of a departed 
race; of that race who christened our rivers, lakes, and hills; who 
maintained them against hostile bands, with a patriotism as 
glowing as such a fair domain could inspire in the heart of man, 
but to surrender them at last, and without an equivalent, to a 
more fortunate possessor. 

[t is not deemed necessary to describe all the articles in detail. 
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A few of the leading specimens will be selected, and some notice 
given of their origin, manufacture, and uses. Their names are in 
the Seneca dialect. In their pronunciation the following signs 
will indicate the several sounds of the vowel a, upon which the 
createst variations are made. 


(a, as in arm—a, as in at—a, as in ale.) 


Ah-ti-qui-o-weh, or Moccastn. 


The moccasin is preéminently an Indian invention, and one o! 
the highest antiquity. It is true to nature in its adjustment to the 
foot, beautiful in its materials and finish, and durable as an article 
of apparel. It will compare favourably with the best single articl 
for the protection and adornment of the foot ever invented, either 
in ancient or modern times. With the sanction of fashion, it 
would supersede among us a long list of similar inventions. Other 
nations have fallen behind the Indian, in this particular at least. 
The masses of the Romans wore the Calceus Ligneus, or wooden 
shoe; the masses of Germany and Ireland, and many of the na- 
tions of Europe, formerly wore the same. With the cothurnus. 
and sandal of the ancients, and the boot of the moderns, the per- 
fection of pedal inventions, the moccasin admits of no unfavour 
able comparison. It deserves to be classed among the highes% 
articles of apparel ever invented, both in usefulness, durability. 
and beauty. 

The moccasin is made of one piece of deer skin. It is seamed 
up at the heel, and also in front, above the foot, leaving th 
bottom of the moccasin without a seam. In front the deer skin is 
gathered, in place of being crimped: over this part porcupine 
quills or beads are worked, in various patterns. The plain moc- 
casin rises several inches ‘above the ankle, like the Roman co- 
thurnus, and is fastened above the ankle with deer strings; but 
usually this part is turned down, so as to expose a part of the 
instep, and is ornamented with bead work. A small bone near 
the ankle joint of the deer, has furnished the moccasin needle 
from time immemorial; and the sinews of the animal, the 
thread. These bone needles are found in the mounds of the 
West, and beside the skeletons of the Iroquois, where they were 
deposited with religious care. This isolated fact would seem to 
indicate an affinity, in one act at least, between the Iroquois 
and the mound builders, whose name, and era of occupation 
and destiny, are entirely lost. 
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In ancient times the Iroquois used another shoe, made of the 
skin of the elk. They cut the skin above and below the gambre/ 
joint, and then took it off entire. As the hind leg of the elk in- 
clines at this joint nearly at a right angle, it was naturally 
adapted to the foot. The lower end was sewed firmly with sinew, 
and the upper part secured above the ankle with deer strings. 

In connection with this subject is the art of tanning deer skins, 
as they still tan them after the ancient method. It is done with 
the brain of the deer, the tanning properties of which, according 
to a tradition, were discovered by accident. The brain is mingled 
with moss, to make it adhere sufficiently to be formed into a cake, 
after which it is hung up by the fire to dry. It is thus preserved 
for years. When the deer skin is fresh, the hair, and also the 
grain of the skin are taken off, over a cylindrical beam, with a 
wooden blade or stone scraper. A solution is then made by boil- 
ing a cake of the brain in water, and the moss, which is of no 
use, being removed, the skin is soaked a few hours in the solution. 
It is then wrung out and stretched, until it becomes dry and 
pliable. Should it be a thick one, it would be necessary to repeat 
the process until it becomes thoroughly penetrated by the solu- 
tion. The skin is still porous and easily torn. To correct both, a 
smoke is made, and the skin placed over it in such a manner as 
to enclose it entirely. Each side is smoked in this way until the 
pores are closed, and the skin has become thoroughly toughened. 
with its colour changed from white to a kind of brown, It is then 
ready for use. 

They also use the brains of other animals, and sometimes the 
back bone of the eel, which, pounded up and boiled, possesses 
nearly the same properties for tanning. Bear skins were never 
tanned. They were scraped until softened, after which they wer: 
dried, and used without removing the hair, either as an article o1 
apparel, or as a mattress to sleep upon. 


Gi-je-wi, or War Crus. 


Before the tomahawk came into use among the Iroquois, their 
principal weapons were the bow, the stone tomahawk, and the 
war club. The Gi-je-wi was a heavy weapon, usually made of 
iron wood, with a large ball or knot at the end. It was usually 
about two feet in length, and the base five or six inches in dia- 
meter. In close combat it would prove a formidable weapon. 
They wore it in the belt, in front. 
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Gi-ne-u-ga-o-dus-ha, or Deer-Horn War Civs. 














2 feet 4 inches. 


This species of war club was also much used. It was made ot 
hard wood, elaborately carved, painted, and ornamented with 
feathers at the ends. In the lower edge, a sharp-pointed deer’s 
horn, about four inches in length, was inserted. It was thus ren- 
dered a dangerous weapon in close combat, and would inflict a 
deeper wound than the former. They wore it in the girdle. In 
the collection are six war clubs, of the two kinds above described. 
One of them is a light article, designed for the war dance. 


O-sque-sont, or ToMAHAWK. 





The tomahawk succeeded the war club, as the rifle did the 
bow. With the invention of this terrible implement of warfare 
the Red man had nothing to do, except in having it so fashioned 
as to be adapted to his taste and usage. The tomahawk is known 
as widely as the Indian, and the two names have become appa- 
rently inseparable. They are made of steel, brass, or iron. The 
choicer articles are surmounted by a pipe-bowl, and have a per- 
forated handle, that they may answer the double purpose of or- 
nament and use. In such the handle, and often the blade itself, 
are richly inlaid with silver. It is worn in the girdle, and behind 
the back, except when in actual battle. They used it in close 
combat with terrible effect, and also threw it with unerring cer- 
tainty at distant objects, making it revolve in the air in its flight. 
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With the Indian, the tomahawk is the emblem of war itself. To 
bury it, is peace ; to raise, is to declare the most deadly warfare 


Wi-a-no, or Bow. 


a 


4 feet. 











Gi-no, or ARRow. 
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in archery, the Indian has scarcely been excelled. With a 
juick eye and a powerful muscle, he could send the arrow as 
unerringly as the archers of Robin Hood. It may be claimed as 
an Indian invention, although the bow and the arrow have been 
used by all nations in their primitive state. The Indian bow is 
usually from three and a half to four and a half feet in length, 
and so difficult to spring, that an inexperienced person could 
scarcely bend it sufficiently to set the string. To draw the string 
back an arrow’s length when set, could only be done by prac- 
tice, superadded to the most powerful muscular strength. An 
irrow thus sent would strike its object with fearful velocity. The 
irrow is feathered at the small end with a twist, to make it re- 
voive in its flight. It gives to its motion uniformity and quick- 
ness, and, doubtless, suggested the idea of the twist in the rifle 
barrel, by which the ball is made to revolve in the same man- 
ner. The English and Scottish archer feathered his arrow, but 
without this peculiarity. Three feathers were also used, which 
were set parallel with each other, and with the arrow, but upon 
me side. Originally the Indian arrow was pointed with a flint 
or chert head, which would make it penetrate deeply any object 
it which it was directed. With such an arrow it was an easy 
matter to bring down the deer, the wild fowl, or the warrior 
himself. Skeletons have been disentombed having the skull pene- 
trated by an arrow-head of this description, with the flint head 
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itself still in the fracture, or entirely within the skull. In Oregon, 
and on the upper Mississippi, the Indian arrow is still pointed 
with flint. Thus it was with the Iroquois, until the bow was laid 
aside for the rifle. Arrow heads of this description are still scat- 
tered over the whole surface of the state. Six bows, of ditferent 
sizes, and some bundles of feathered arrows, will be found in 
the collection. With Indian youth, the bow and arrow is stil! : 


e . 


iavourite source of amusement. 


Rope-making, from filaments of bark, is also an Indian ar 
The deer string answers a multitude of purposes in their domes 
tic economy; but it could not supply all necessities. The bar! 
rope (Gi-sken dii) has been fabricated among them from time im 
memorial. In its manufacture they use the bark of the slippery 
elm and the basswood. Having removed the outer surface of th: 
bark, they divide it into narrow strips, and then boil it in ashes 
and water. After it is dried it is easily separated into small fila 
ments, the strings running with the grain several feet without 
breaking. These filaments are then put up in skeins (specimens 
of which are furnished) and laid aside for use. Basswood makes 
the most pliable rope; it is soft to the touch, can be closely 
braided, and is very durable. The burden strap is worn around 
the forehead and lashed to a litter, which is borne by Indian wo 
men on their back. It is usually about fifteen feet in length, an: 
braided into a belt in the centre, three or four inches wide. Se 
veral specimens are furnished, one of which is new, and neatl\ 
manufactured. A clothes line, of three-strands bark rope, abou: 
forty-feet in length, is also among the articles. This art, like many 
others, is falling into disuse. But few Indian families now pro 
vide themselves with skeins of bark thread, or make any use o 
ropes of this description. 


A bark barrel (Gi-na-qua) which has been used about thirt) 
years, will also be found with the other specimens. It is stitch« 
up the side, has a bottom and lid, and shows no signs of deca) 
Such barrels are used to store dried corn, fruit, beans, &c. 


Trays of this description are found in every Indian famil, 
They serve a variety of purposes, but are chiefly used for knead- 
ing, or rather preparing corn bread. A strip of elm bark, of the 
requisite dimensions, is rounded and turned up on the sides and 
at the ends, so as to form a shallow concavity; around the rim, 
both outside and in, splints of hickory are adjusted, and stitched 
through and through with the bark. It thus makes a durable anid 
convenient article for holding corn meal, for preparing corn 
bread, and for many other purposes. 
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Gi-ne-gi-ti, Gi-nih-gi-di, or Conn Mortar and Pounper. 


The Senecas use three varieties of corn: the White, (O-na-o- 
ga-ant) the Red, (Tic-ne) and the White Flint, (Ha-go-wi). Corn 
is, and always has been, their staple article of food. When ready 
to be harvested, they pick the ears, strip down the husks, and 
braid them together in bunches, with about twenty ears in each. 
They are then hung up ready for use. The white flint ripens 
first, and is the favourite corn for hominy; the red next, and is 
used principally for charring and drying; the white last, and is 
the favourite corn of the Indians; it is used for bread, and sup- 
plies the same place with them that wheat does with us. They 
shell their corn by hand, and pound it into flour in wooden mor- 
tars. In two hours from the time the corn is taken from the ear 
it is ready to vat, in the form of unleavened bread. It is hulled 
in the first instance, by boiling in ashes and water; after the 
outer skin is thus removed from each kernel, it is thoroughly 
washed, and pounded into flour or meal in a mortar, of which a 
representation is here given. Having been passed through a 
sieve basket, to remove the chit and coarser grains, it is made 
into loaves or cakes about an inch in thickness, and six inches in 
diameter; after which they are cooked by boiling them in water. 
Upon bread of this description, and upon the fruits of the chase, 
the Indian has principally subsisted from time immemorial. 

The practice of charring corn is of great antiquity among the 
Red race. In this condition it is preserved for years without in- 
jury. Caches or pits of charred corn have been found in the vici- 
nity of ancient works and deserted settlements, in various parts 
of the country. Many of these are supposed to reach back to 
the period of the mound builders. How far this custom has pre- 
vailed among the Iroquois, cannot with certainty be determined; 
neither do we know whether those caches, which are still dis- 
covered in various parts of the state, are to be ascribed to them. 
it is certain, however, that they were in the habit of charring 
corn, to preserve it for domestic use. The Senecas still do the 
same. For this use the red corn is preferred. When green the 
corn is picked, and roasted in the field before a long fire, the 
ears being set up on end in a row. I[t is not charred or blackened 
entirely, but roasted sufficiently to dry up the moisture in each 
kernel. The corn is then shelled, and dried ip the sun. In this 
state it is chiefly used by hunting parties, and for subsistence on 
distant excursions. Its bulk and weight having been diminished 
about one half by the two processes, its transportation became 
less burdensome. The Red races seldom formed magazines ot 
grain, to guard against distant wants. It is probable, therefore, 
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that these pits of charred corn owe their origin to the sudden 
flight of the inhabitants, who buried their dried corn because they 
could not remove it, rather than to a desire to provide against 
a failure of the harvest. 

There is another method of curing corn in its green state, quite 
as prevalent as the former. The corn is shaved off in smal! part- 
icles, and having been baked over the fire in pans or earthen 
dishes, it is then dried in the sun. In this condition it is preserved 
for winter use. 

A favourite article of subsistence is prepared from the charred 
corn. It is parched a second time, after which, having been 
mixed with about a third part of maple sugar, it is pounded into 
a fine flour. This is carried in the bear skin pocket of the hunter, 
and upon it alone he subsists for days together. It was also the 
principal subsistence of the war party on distant expeditions. 
Its bulk is reduced to the smallest possible compass, and it is so 
light that the Indian could carry, without inconvenience, sufficient 
tor a long adventure. When we consider the rapidity of their 
journeys, and their powers of enduring abstinence, it becomes 
easy to understand how the war party could leave the valley of 
the Genesee, make an inroad upon the Cherokees of the south, 
and return, relying almost entirely upon this species of subsistence. 

A basket of each of the three varieties of corn, of the two spe- 
cies of dried corn, and of this flour, will be found among the 
specimens. 

This noble grain, one of the gifts of the Indian to the world, 
is destined eventually to become one of the staple articles of 
human consumption. Over half of our republic lies within th 
embrace of the tributaries of the Mississippi. Upon their banks 
are the corn-growing districts of the country; and there, also, at 
no distant day, will be seated the millions of our race. Experi 
ence demonstrates that no people can rely wholly upon ex- 
changes for the substance of their bread stufis, but they must 
look chiefly to the soil they cultivate. This law of productio: 
and consumption is destined to introduce the gradual use of corn 
flour, as a partial substitute at least, for its superior rival, in thos: 
districts where it is the natural product of the soil. In the south- 
ern portions of the country this principle is already attested, b\ 
the fact that corn bread enters as largely into human consump- 
tion as wheaten, Next to wheat, this grain, perhaps, contains 
the largest amount of nutriment. It is the cheapest and surest of 
all the grains to cultivate; and is, also, the cheapest article of 
subsistence known among men. Although wheat can be culti- 
vated in nearly all sections of the country; although its produc- 
tion can be increased to an unlimited degree by a higher 
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agriculture; we have yet great reason to be thankful for this 
secondary grain, whose reproductive energy is so unmeasured 
as to secure the millions of our race, through all coming time, 
against the dangers of scarcity or the pressure of want. 


Gi-oo-wii, or Bark Sar Tus. 





Our Indian population have been long in the habit of manu- 
facturing sugar from the maple. Whether they learned the art 
from us, or we received it from them, is uncertain. One evidence, 
at least of its antiquity among them, is to be found in one of 
their ancient religious festivals, instituted to the maple. It is called 
the Maple Dance, (O-ti-de-none-neo-wa-ti) which signifies, 
“Thanks to the Maple.”’ In the spring season, when the sap be- 
gins to flow, it is still regularly observed by the present lroquois. 
The sap tub is a very neat contrivance, and surpasses all arti- 
cles of this description. Our farmers may safely borrow, in this 
one particular, and with profit substitute this Indian invention 
for the rough and wasteful trough of their own contrivance. 

A strip of bark about three feet in length, by two in width, 
makes the tub. The rough bark is left upon the bottom and sides. 
At the point where the bark is to be turned up to form the ends, 
the outer bark is removed; the inner rind is then turned up, 
gathered together in small folds at the top, and tied around with 
a splint. It is then ready for use, and will last several seasons. 
Aside from the natural fact that the sap would be quite at home 
in the bark tub, and its flavour preserved untainted, it is more 
durable and capacious than the wooden one, and more readily 
made. 
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O-yeh-qui-ii-weh, or Inp1an Tosacco. 


Tobacco is another gift of the Indian to the’ world; but a gift, 
it must be admitted, of questionable utility. We call both corn 
and tobacco the legacv of the Red man, as these indigenous 
plants, but for his nurture and culture, through so many ages, 
might have perished, like other varieties of the fruits of the earth. 
Many of our choicest fruits owe their origin to vegetable combi- 
nations entirely fortuitous. They spring up spontaneously, flourish 
for a season, and would become extinct, but for the watchful care 
of man. Nature literally pours forth her vegetable wealth, and 
buries beneath her advancing exuberance the products of the 
past. But few of the fruits and plants and flowers of the ancient 
world have come down to us unchanged; and still other plants, 
perhaps, have perished unknown in the openings of the past, 
which contained within their shrivelled and stinted foliage the 
germ of some fruit, or grain, or plant, which might have nourished 
or clothed the whole human family. We may therefore, perchance, 
owe a debt to the Indian, in these particulars, beyond our utmost 
acknowledgments. 

The Senecas still cultivate tobacco. The name they give it signi- 
fies “ The only Tobacco,’’ because they considered this variety su- 
perior to all others. A specimen is furnished. It is raised from the 
seed, which is sown or planted in the spring, and requires but little 
cultivation. The leaves are picked early in the fall, when their 
colour first begins to change, and when dried are ready for use. 
After the first year it grows spontaneously, from the seed shed 
by the plant when fully ripened. If the plants become too thick, 
which is frequently the case, from their vigorous growth, it be- 
comes necessary to thin them out, as the leaves diminish in size 
with their increase in number. This tobacco is used exclusively 
for smoking. The custom of chewing the cud, appears to have 
been derived from us. Although this tobacco is exceedingly mild, 
they mingle with it the leaves of the sumac, to diminish its sti- 
mulating properties. The sumac has been used by the Indian to 
temper tobacco from time immemorial. 

Until within a few years, the Iroquois used the wild potato as 
an article of food. It still grows spontaneously upon the western 
reservations, and is usually about the size of a hen’s egg. They 
never cultivated this potato, but gathered it in its wild state. 

Six varieties of the bean, and four of the squash, are also fur- 
uished. Which varieties were of original cultivation and which 
indigenous, the writer cannot state. 
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Gi-weh-ga-i, or SNow Sxoe. 





2 feet 10 inches. 


The snow shoe is an Indian invention. Upon the deep snows 
which accumulate in the forest, it would be nearly impossible t 
travel without them. They were used in the hunt, and in war- 
like expeditions undertaken in the season of winter. 

The snow shoe is nearly three feet in length, by about sixteen 
inches in width. A rim of hickory, bent round with an arching 
front, and brought to a point at the heel, constitutes the frame, 
with the addition of cross pieces to determine its spread. Within 
the area, with the exception of an opening for the toe, is woven 
a net work of deer strings, with interstices about an inch square. 
The base of the foot is lashed at the edge of this opening with 
thongs, which pass around the heel for the support of the foot 
The heel is left free to work up and down, and the opening is 
designed to allow the toe of the boot to descend below the sur- 
face of the shoe, as the heel is raised in the act of walking. It is 
a very simple invention, but exactly adapted for its uses. A per- 
son familiar with the snow shoe can walk as rapidly upen the 
snow, as without it upon the ground. The Senecas affirm that 
they can walk fifty miles per day upon the snow shoe, and with 
much greater rapidity than without it, in consequence of the 
length and uniformity of the step. In the bear hunt, especially, 
it is of the greatest service, as the hunter can speedily overtake 
the bear, who, breaking through the crust, is enabled to move 
but slowly. 

Among the amusements of the winter season, in Indian life, is 
the game with Snow Snakes. The snakes are made of hickory, 
and “with the most perfect precision and finish. They are from 
five to seven feet in length, about a fourth of an jnch in thick- 
ness, and gradually diminishing from about an inch in width at 
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the head, to about half an inch at the foot. The head is round, 
turned up slightly, and pointed with lead. They are thrown with 
the hand, by placing the fore finger against the foot, and skim 
along upon the snow crust nearly with the speed of an arrow, 
and to a much greater distance. The game itself is rendered ex- 
citing by the numbers engaged, and the amount wagered upon 
the result. As in all Indian games, the people divide by tribes, 
certain tribes playing against the others. A limited number are 
chosen to play the game from each side. The snake which runs 
the farthest wins, and a count is made by each snake which 
leads all upon the opposite side. A minute description is neces- 
sary to a full understanding of the game, but enough has been 
said to designate the uses of the article. 


The game of Javelins, or shooting sticks, is also of Indian in- 
vention. It is a simple game, depending upon the dexterity with 
which the javelin is thrown at the ring, as it rolls upon the ground. 
The javelin itself is the forfeit, and the game is lost when all the 
javelins upon one side are won. As in other Indian games, the 
people array themselves according to their tribal divisions ; the 
Wolf, Bear, Turtle, and Beaver tribes playing against the Deer, 
Snipe, Heron, and Hawk. From fifteen to thirty on a side are 
chosen, each taking from three to six javelins. The parties hav- 
ing stationed themselves several rods apart, upon opposite sides 
of a given line, a hoop or ring is rolled by one party in front of 
the other, who throw their javelins at the ring as it passes. Ii 
the hoop is struck by one of them, the other party are required 
to stand in the place of the successful person, and throw all their 
javelins in succession at the ring. Those which hit are saved, 
and those which fail are handed over to the other party, who in 
turn throw them at the ring. Of this number, those which hit the 
hoop are won finally, and laid out of the play; the balance are 
returned to their original owners. The successful party then rolls 
back the ring, and the game is thus continued until al! the jave- 
jins upon one side are forfeited. 
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Gi-ne-d, or Baty Bar. 





54 feet. 


This is the great game of the Indians. It is also of the highest 
antiquity, universal among the Red races, and played with a zea! 
and enthusiasm which would scarcely be credited. In playing it 
they denude themselves entirely, with the exception of the Gi-ki, 
or waist cloth, each one holding a bat, of the species described 
in the figure. Gates are erected about sixty rods apart, upon 
opposite sides of a field, and the point in the game is, for each 
party to carry the ball through their own gate. Usually they 
have from six to eight on a side to play the game, who are sur- 
rounded by a concourse of spectators. Commencing at the centre, 
each party strives to direct the ball towards their own gate, 
knocking it upon the ground or through the air; but more fre- 
quently taking it upon the deer skin net-work of the ball bat, 
and carrying it in a race towards the gate. When an opposite 
player strikes it ahead of the runner, the latter throws the ball 
over the head of the former towards the gate. Oftentimes the 
play is contested with so much animation, that the ball is reco- 
vered at the edge of the gate; and finally, after many shifts in 
the tide of success, is carried to the opposite side. The game is 
usually from five to seven, and requires from noon until evening 
to determine it, each trial is conducted with so much ardor and 
diversity of success. Specimens of the ball bat are furnished. 


Betting upon all Indian games, when played by tribe against 
tribe, was as common among the Iroquois, as betting at races by 
the whites. No restraint whatever was laid upon the practice, and 
from their fondness for excitement, it frequently led to the most 
reckless indulgence. It not unfrequently happened that the 
Indian gambled away every thing which he possessed, his rifle, 
his tomahawk, and even his blanket. 
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Ah-da-di-qui, or InpIAN SADDLE. 


This is an Indian invention, but came originally from th 
West. It closely resembles the saddle of the native Mexicans in 
its general plan, but its pommel is not as high, and its side pieces 
are longer. It is still used among the Iroquois, and among the 
Indian tribes of the West. The frame is made of four pieces of 
wood, firmly set together, over Which is a covering of raw hide. 
The side pieces are about eighteen inches in length, six in width, 
and about an inch in thickness at the centre, but terminating in 
a Sharp edge above and below. In front the pommel rises about 
five inches above the side pieces. It is made of a stick having 
a natural fork, which is so adjusted as to embrace the side pieces, 
and determine the spread of the saddle. Another piece, in the 
same manner, embraced the side pieces at the opposite end, 
rising several inches above, and descending nearly to their lower 
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edges. These side pieces at the top, are about three inches 
apart, leaving a space for the back bone of the horse. The fas- 
tenings of the saddle, including those of the stirrup, were origi- 
nally of ropes, made of Buffalo’s hair. Triangular stirrups, of 
wood, completed the trappings of the saddle. As the Iroquois 
seldom made use of the Indian horse, the saddle with them was 
rather an accidental, than a usual article. 












The air gun is claimed as an Indian invention, but with what 
correctness the writer cannot state. It isa simple tube or barrel, 
about six feet in length, above an inch in diameter, and having 
a uniform bore, about half an inch in diameter. It is made of 
alder, and also of other wood, which is bored by some artificial! 
contrivance. A very slender arrow, about two and a half feet 
in length, with a sharp point, is the missile. Upon the foot of 
the arrow, the down or floss of the thistle is fastened on entire, 
with sinew. This down is soft and yielding, and when the arrow 
is placed in the barrel, it fills it airtight. The arrow is then dis- 
charged by the lungs. It is used for bird shooting. 









Ya-o-da-was-ta, or InpIAN FLUTE. 










This instrument is unlike any known among us, but it clearly 
resembles the clarionet. Its name signifies “a blow pipe.’’ It is 
usually made of red cedar, is about eighteen inches in length, 
and above an inch in diameter. The finger holes, six in number, 
are equidistant. Between them and the mouth-piece, which is 
at the end, is the whistle, contrived much upon the same princi- 
ple as the common whistle. It makes six consecutive notes, from 
the lowest, on a rising scale. The seventh note is wanting, but 
the three or four next above are regularly made. This is the 
whole compass of the instrument. As played by the Indians, it 
atfords a species of wild and plaintive music. It is claimed as an 
Indian invention. 

The turtle-shell rattle is used in the dance, both as an accom- 
paniment to the singing, and to mark the time. In all of their 
dances, except the war dance, the singers are seated in the centre 
of the room, and the dancers pass around them in an elliptical 
line. They strike the rattle upon the bench, in beating time, as 
irequently as thrice in a second, and accompany it with singing. 
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After removing the animal from the shell, a handful of flint corn 
is placed within it, and the skin sewed up. The neck of the turtle 
is stretched over a wooden handle. 

As an accompaniment for singing, the squash-shell rattle is also 
used. Corn is placed within the hollow shell, and the sound of 
the rattle varies with its size. In their songs for the dead, it is 
chiefly used. Frequently twenty of these rattles are heard in one 
song, each one giving a different note, and the whole together 
making a very strange substitute for music. 

The Iroquois have about twenty distinct dances; a few of them, 
as the war dance, are performed by select dancers, who dress in 
full costume and paint for the occasion. A few, also, are exclu- 
sively for the females, but in the most of them all participate. 
The thanksgiving, or religious dance, (O-sto-weh-go-wi) is the 
most spirited and striking in the list; but the war dance (Wi-sis- 
seh) is the greatest favourite. In this dance the drum is chiefly 
used. 


Gi-no-jo-o, or Inptan Drv. 


Over one head of the drum the skin of some animal is stretched 
to its utmost tension, and held firmly by a hoop. Vocal music 
is essential to every Indian dance; the drum being used to mark 
time, and as an accompaniment. These primitive amusements 
are still maintained by a certain portion of the present Iroquois, 
with undiminished interest. Their social intercourse still takes 
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on this form, and scarcely a week passes, in the winter season, 
without a dance. They are eminently calculated to keep alive 
their Indian sympathies and notions; and for this reason, the first 
etforts of their missionaries are, with great propriety, directed to 
their suppression. There is a wildness in the music and excite- 
ment of the dance, exactly attuned to the nature of the Indian; 
and when he loses his relish for the dance, he has ceased to be 
an Indian. 


The tobacco pouch is made of the skin of some small animal, 
which is taken off entire. It was anciently an indispensable ar- 
ticle, and was worn in the girdle. Four specimens are furnished, 
one of white weasel, one of squirrel, one of mink, and one ot 
fisher skin. The latter was worn many years by Johnson, (Sose- 
ha-wi) a nephew of Red Jacket, and now one of the most dis- 
tinguished living chiefs of the Senecas. 


The Di-ya-ya-da-gii-ne-at-hi, or bow and shaft, for striking fire, 
is an Indian invention, and of great antiquity. Its radeness may 
excite a smile, in this day of lucifer matches, but yet the step 
backward to the steel and flint is about the same, as from the 
latter to the contrivance in question. Not knowing the use of 
metals or of chemicals, it was the only method of creating fire 
known to the Red man. It consisted of an upright shaft, about 
four feet in length and an inch in diameter, with a small whee! 
set upon the lower part, to give it momentum. In a notch at ‘he 
top of the shaft was set a string, attached to a boW about three 
feet in length. The lower point rested upon a block of dry 
wood, near which are placed small pieces of punk. When ready 
to use, the string is first coiled around the shaft, by turning it 
with the hand. The bow is then pulled downward, thus uncoil- 
ing the string, and revolving the shaft towards the left. By the 
momentum given to the wheel, the string is again coiled up in a 
reverse manner and the bow again drawn up. The bow is again 
pulled downward, and the revolution of the shaft reversed, un- 
coiling the string, and recoiling it in reverse as before. This 
alternate revolution of the shaft is continued, until sparks are 
emitted from the point where it rests upon the piece of dry wood 
below. In amoment’s time sparks are produced by the intensity 
vf the friction, and ignite the punk, which speedily furnishes a 
fire. 


Several varieties of basket work will be found among the ar- 
ticles. In this useful art the Indian women excel. They are 
made with a neatness, ingenuity and simplicity, which deserve 
the highest praise. Among the number are two sieve baskets, 
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used for sifting corn meal. Another variety is made of corn- 
husks and flags, an ingeniously manufactured basket, which is 
seldom met with. Two corn-husk bottles for salt, are also fur- 
nished. 


The Gi-de-us-ha, or necklace, is made of silver and wampum 
beads. The latter are of a dark colour, and are cut from a species 
of sea shell. Beads of this description are held in the highest 
estimation. In strings of wampum beads, the laws of the an- 
cient confederacy of the Iroquois were recorded. According to 
their method of expressing the idea, the law was “talked into 
the strings of wampum,”’ and it became ever afterwards the vis- 
ible record of the law itself. By an original law of the league, 
a sachem of the Onondagas (Ho-no-we-ni-to) was made the he- 
reditary keeper and interpreter of these strings; and to this day, 
the Onondaga sachem who holds this title, performs this duty. 

A silver cross is also attached to this necklace. The Indian 
women wear a profusion of silver ornaments, and among them 
the cross is frequently conspicuous. 

In their costumes for the war dance, the Iroquois indulged 
their taste for finery and ornament to its fullest extent. Some of 
them would excite admiration by the exactness of their finish 
and adjustment, the neatness of the materials, and the striking 
appearance of the whole, as seen in the graceful movements of 
the dance. They are diversified in their materials and ornaments, 
but yet consist of the same articles of apparel. Two costumes 
are furnished. One is that of a warrior, and was designed for 
the dance. The other is the ordinary dress of the Indian female. 
If the fabrics of which they are composed were of their own 
manufacture exclusively, it would add much to their interest; 
but since the intercourse of the Iroquois commenced with the 
whites, they have laid aside their deer skin apparel, and substi- 
tuted materials, in fact, of our own manufacture. Since we 
have known them, however, their costumes have been of this 
description. No change has been made of the articles of appare! 
themselves, but the deer skin has been laid aside for the broad- 
cloth, the bear skin blanket for the woollen, and the porcupine 
quill for the bead. 

Much taste is exhibited in the bead work, which is so conspi- 
cuous in the female costume. The colours are blended harmoni- 
ously, and the patterns are ingeniously devised and skilfully exe- 
cuted. It sufficiently appears, from the furnished specimens of 
their handiwork, that the Indian female can be taught to excel 
with the needle. It remains to notice briefly the several articles 
of apparel, of which these costumes are composed; and first, of 
the female. 
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The Gise-ha, or pantalette, is usually made of red broadcloth, 
and ornamented with a border of bead work around the lower 
edge, and also up the side. It is secured above the knee, and 
falls down upon the moccasin. The one furnished is beautifully 
made, and a fine specimen of bead work. 








The Gi-ki-ah, or Skirt, is secured around the waist, and de- 
scends about half way to the bottom of the pantalette. It is 
usually of blue broadcloth, and is more elaborateiy embroidered 
with bead work than any other portion of the dress. A heavy 
border is worked around the lower edge. Up the centre, in front, 
it is also embroidered. At the angle upon the right side, a figure 
is worked representing a tree or flower. This part of the cos- 
tume furnished, is a rare specimen of Indian needle work. 












The Ah-de-a-di-we-sa, or Over Dress, is generally of calico, 
of the highest colours. It is loosely adjusted to the person, and 
falls below the waist. Around the lower edge is a narrow border 
of bead work. In front they wear a profusion of silver broaches, 
of various sizes and patterns, and arranged agreeably to the 
taste of the wearer. 










The E-yose, or Blanket, an indispensable and graceful garment, 
is of blue or green broadcloth, of which it requires two yards. 
It falls from the head or neck in natural folds, the width of the 
cloth, and is gathered around the person like a shawl. It is worn 
very gracefully, and makes a becoming article of apparel. Other 
ornaments are worn, but the costume has been described with 
sufficient minuteness to give a general idea of its character. 













The Gus-to-weh, or Head Dress, the most conspicuous part of 
the male costume, received much attention. The frame consists 
of a band of splint, adjusted around the head, with a cross band 
arching over the top, from side to side. A cap of net work, or 
silk, is then made to enclose the frame. Around the splint a sil- 
ver band is fastened, which completes the lower part. From the 
top, a cluster of white feathers depends. Besides this a single 
feather, of the largest size, is set in the crown of the head dress, 
inclining backwards from the head. It is secured in a small tube, 
which is fastened to the cross splint, and in such a manner as to 
allow the feather to revolve in the tube. This feather, which is 
usually the plume of the eagle, is the characteristic of the Iro- 
quois head dress. 

















The Gi-ki-ah, or Kilt, is secured around the waist by a belt, 
and descends nearly to the knee. It is fringed around the lower 
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edge, and covered with various ornaments. This article of Indian 
apparel is not much unlike the kilt of the Highlander. 


The Gise-ha, or Leggin, is usually made of red broadcloth. It 
is embroidered around the lower edge and up the side with bead 
work. Two narrow bands depend from the knee in front. It is 
secured above the knee, and descends to the moccasin. 


In the dance, rattles were worn around the knee. They are 
usually made of the hoofs of the deer, which are strung in two 
or three rows upon a belt, and the belt itself then tied around 
the knee. 


The Gi-geh-ti, or Belt, is of Indian manufacture. It is braided 
by hand, the beads being interwoven in the process of braiding. 
‘They are worn around the waist, and over the left shoulder. No 
part of the costume is prized so highly as the belt. 


The Gia-nuh-si, or Sea-shell Medal, is also worn suspended 
from the neck, as a personal ornament. 


Arm bands, knee bands, and wrist bands also form a part 
of the costume. They are usually of bead work, but often 
f silver. The war club, tomahawk, and moccasin complete 
the costume, 


The Gi-yii-ah, or Work Pocket, Ya-wa-o-dii-qui, or Needle 
Book, Ya-wa-o-di-qui, or Pin Cushion, Got-gwen-da, or Pocket 
Book, are furnished as further specimens of the handiwork of 
ihe Indian female in beadwork. The patient industry of the 
Indian female is quite remarkable, when seen in contrast with 
the umpatience of labour in the Indian himself. In the work ot 
their reclamation and gradual induction into industrial pursuits, 
this fact furnishes no small degree of encouragement. 


The Ga-on-seh, or Baby Frame, is likewise an Indian inven- 
tion. It appears to have been designed rather as a convenienc« 
io the Indian mother, for the transportation of her infant, than, 
1s has generally been supposed, to secure an erect figure. The 
frame is about two feet in length, by about fourteen inches in 
width, with a carved foot-board at the small end, and a hoop or 
bow at the head, arching over at right angles. After being en- 
ciosed in a blanket, the infant is lashed upon the frame with belts 
»t bead work, which firmly secure and cover its person, with the 
exception of the face. A separate article for covering the face, 
is then drawn over the bow, and the child is wholly protected. 
When carried, the burden strap attached to the frame is placed 
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around the forehead of the mother, and the Ga-on-seh upon her 
back. The frame is often elaborately carved, and its ornaments 
are of the choicest description. When cultivating the maize, or 
engaged in any out-door occupation, the Ga-on-seh is hung upon 
a limb upon the nearest tree, and left to swing in the breeze 
The patience and quiet of the Indian child, in this close confine- 
ment, are quite remarkable. It will hang thus suspended for 
hours, without uttering a complaint. 

With the Ga-on-seh, closes the enumeration of articles. Seve- 
ral have been necessarily omitted, and others noticed but slightly 
Sufficient, however, has been written, to illustrate the genera! 
character of our Indian fabrics, implements, and utensils. Some 
of them have been noticed minutely, as they appeared calculated 
to exhibit the artisan intellect of our primitive inhabitants. It is 
in this view that they are chiefly interesting. Some general ob- 
servations naturally present themselves upon this branch of the 
subject, but the prescribed limits of this report will not permit 
their introduction. 


Such is the diffusion of Indian arts and Indian inventions 
among the Red races, that it is impossible to ascertain with what 
nation or tribe they in fact originated. Many of them were com- 
mon to all, from Maine to Oregon, and from the St. Lawrence 
to the peninsula of Florida. To this day Indian life is about the 
same over the whole republic. If we wished to discover the in 
ventions of the Iroquois, we might expect to find them as well! 
among the Sioux of the upper Mississippi, as among the de- 
scenddnts of the Iroquois themselves. It is for this reason 
that, in forming an Indian collection, we should take in the 
whole range of Indian life, from the wild tribes dwelling in the 
seclusions of Oregon, to the semi-agricultural Cherokees of the 
South, and the present Iroquois who reside among ourselves. 
They have passed through all the intermediate stages, from ex- 
treme rudeness to comparative civilization. If we wished to 
connect the fabrics of the former with those of our own primi- 
tive inhabitants, we may find that connection in the fact, that 
similar implements, and similar fabrics, at no remote period, 
were in the hands, and of the manufacture, of the Iroquois them- 
selves. Many of the relics disentombed from the soil of New 
York, relate back to the period of the mound builders of the 
West; and belong to a race of men and an age which have 
passed beyond the ken of even Indian tradition. Our first Indian 
epoch is thus connected with that of the mound builders. In 
the same manner, the fabrics of the Iroquois are intimately con- 
nected with those of all the tribes now resident within the 
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republic. One system of trails belted the whole face of the terri- 
tory, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and the intercourse be- 
tween the multitude of nations who dwelt within these bound- 
jess domains was constant, and much more extensive than has 
ever been supposed. If any one, therefore, desired a picture of 
lroquois life before Hendrick Hudson sailed up the river upon 
whose banks rested the eastern end of their “Long House,’’’ 
he should look for it in Catlin’s Scenes at the skirts of the Rocky 
Mountains. There are diversities, it is true, but Indian life is 
essentially the same. 

A collection, therefore, which embraced within its range the 
utensils, implements, and miscellaneous fabrics of the whole 
Indian family, would best illustrate the era of Indian occupation 
within our own state. Such a collection can, and ought to be 
made. It would be doing, in our republic, what European na- 
tions have taken unwearied pains to accomplish within their 
»wn territories. They have treasured up, with watchful care, the 
inemorials of their own territorial history. These memorials 
uniock the social history of the past; and although silent, they 
speak more eloquently than all human description. Our own are 
essentially Indian. An Indian collection is all that we can offer 
to the European, in acknowledgment of the gratification and in- 
struction we have derived from theirs. While every petty state 
abroad has its historical cabinet, the visitation of which fur- 
nishes the chief pleasure of the traveller, our own states, one of 
which numbers three millions of people, have nothing of the kind 
jor the entertainment of the foreign traveller. The custom 
among all civilized nations, of making such collections, rests upon 
sound considerations of public utility; and the reasons which 
induce them are just as applicable here, as elsewhere; and just 
as appropriate to each single state, as to the national govern- 
ment. 

This enterprize has been fairly entered upon, under the foster- 
ing care of the regents of the University. The foundation, at 
least, of an Indian collection, has been established. Were it en- 
iarged, upon the principles suggested in this report, it would 
soon become one of the most interesting of all historical cabinets. 
It would grow in public value, as the people whose social con- 
dition it reveals recede from public observation; and in after 
years it would be inestimable. But such are the changes, and 
eauses of change, at work among our Indian races, that the 


* Howde-no-sau-ne, the name of the Iroquois as one people, signifies ‘‘ The People 
ot the Long House.”” They symbolized the League by a house, which reached from 
the Hudson to the Genessee ; and aftewards to Niagara, on the expulsion of the Eries 
and Neuter Nation, about the year 1650. 
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present moment should be improved with diligence. Time buries 
every thing in a common tomb. 

The Red races are passing away before the silent, but irresisti- 
ble spread of civilization. The tenure of Indian sovereignty is 
as precarious as the habitation of the deer, his cotenant of the 
: forest. Their gradual displacement is as inevitable as the pro- 
; gress of events. A portion, indeed, of the Indian family, if pre- 
sent indications are to be trusted, is destined eventually to b 
reclaimed, and raised to citizenship among ourselves. But this 
can only be accomplished by their adoption of agricultural pur- 
suits, and the diffusion of knowledge among them. When this 
change is effected, they will cease to be Indians. A different des- 
tiny awaits the residue. At no distant day the war shout of the 
Red man will fall away into eternal silence, upon the shores o/ 
the distant Pacific. Industry will then have taken up her abode 
in the seclusions of the forest, the church will rise upon the ruins 
of the council-house, the railway pursue the distant trail, the 
ploughshare turn the sod of the hunting ground; and the pur- 
suits of peace having diffused themselves over the whole repub- 
lic, one universal and continuous hum of industry will rise from 
ocean to ocean. When the destiny of the Indian is thus fulfilled, 
the words of the great Seneca orator will rise up in perpetua! 
remembrance : 

“Who then lives to mourn us? None. What marks our ex 
termination? Nothing.’’ 



























THE INVENTION OF LETTERS. 









To the Editor of the Register. 


[ have taken pains to collect some curious information, in relation t: 





the origin and invention of letters, which may prove acceptable to the 
readers of your useful volume. I commence with an extract from a 
recent publication, containing a notice of the invention of the Cherokee 
alphabet, and afterwards present a summary of the various opinions 
and inquiries of the learned, in all ages, on this deeply interesting 
subject. S. 












“It is well known that volumes have been written on the 
origin of writing, and the learned have been perpetually en- 
gaged in the dispute whether alphabetic writing was of human 
or divine origin, it being generally considered that so wonderful! 
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an invention was beyond human ingenuity. The matter, how- 
ever, received considerable light from the details published by 
Mr. Knapp, in his lecture on American Literature, who records 
one of the most extraordinary events which have occurred since 
the original invention of letters. It appears that an Indian, of 
the name of See-gua-yah, is the inventor of this Cherokee alpha- 
bet, and the inventor under such disadvantageous circumstances 
as to render him one of the most extraordinary men that the 
world has produced. 

Mr. Knapp has given to the public the history of this inven- 
tion, nearly in the words of See-gua-yah, the inventor himself, 
then (in the year 1828) about sixty-five years old. At the ter- 
mination of a campaign, towards the close of the war, it ap- 
pears a letter was found on the person of a prisoner, which 
was wrongly read by him to the Indians. In some of their 
deliberations on this subject, the question arose among them, 
whether the mysterious power of “the talking leaf’? was the 
gift of the Great Spirit to the white man or a discovery of 
the white man himself? Most of his companions were of the 
former opinion, while he as strenuously maintained the lat- 
ter. This frequently became a subject for contemplation with 
him afterwards, but he never sat down seriously to reflect on it, 
till a swelling in his knee confined him to his cabin, and at length 
made him a cripple for life. In the long nights of his confine- 
ment, his mind was again directed to the mystery of speaking by 
letters, the very name of which, of course, was not found in his 
language. From the cries of wild beasts, from the talents of the 
mocking-bird, from the voices of his own children and compan- 
ions, he knew that feelings and passions were conveyed by 
direct sound from one intelligent being to another. The thought 
struck him to try and ascertain all the sounds of the Cherokee 
language. His own ear was not remarkably discriminating, and 
he called to his aid the more acute ears of his wife and children. 
When he thought that he had distinguished all the different 
sounds in their language, he attempted to use pictorial signs, 
images of birds and beasts, to convey these sounds to others, or 
to mark them in his own mind. He soon dropped this method, 
as difficult or impossible, and tried arbitrary signs, without any 
regard to their appearance, except such as might assist in recol- 
lecting them, and distinguishing them from each other. At first 
these signs were very numerous; and when he got so far as to 
think his invention was nearly accomplished, he had about two 
hundred letters in his alphabet. By the aid of his daughter, who 
seemed to enter into the genius of his labours, he reduced them, 
at last, to eighty-six, the number he now uses. He then set to 
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work to make these characters more comely to the eye, and suc- 
ceeded. As yet, he had not the knowledge of the pen as an in- 
strument, but made his characters on a piece of bark, with his 
knife or nail. At this time he sent to the Indian agent, or some 
trader in the nation, for paper and pen. His ink was easily mac 
from some of the bark of the forest trees, whose colouring pro- 
perties he had previously known, and after seeing the construc. 
tion of the pen, he soon made one. His next difficulty was t 
make his invention known. Atlength he summoned some of the 
most distinguished of his nation, in order to make his communi- 
cation to them; and after giving the best explanation of his dis- 
covery that he could, stripping it of all supernatural influence 
he proceeded to demonstrate to them, in good earnest, that h: 
had made a discovery. His daughter, who was his only pupil. 
was ordered to go out of hearing, while he requested his friends 
to name a word or sentiment, which he put down, and then she 
was called in and read it to them; then the father retired, and 
the daughter wrote; the Indians were wonder-struck, but not 
entirely satisfied. See-quah-yah then proposed that the trib: 
should select several youths from among their brightest young 
men, that he might communicate the mystery to them. This was 
at length agreed to, and several were selected for the purpos: 
The tribe watched the youths for several months with anxiety ; 
and when they offered themselves for examination, the feelings 
of all were wrought to the highest pitch. The youths were sepa- 
rated from their master, and from each other, and watched with 
great care. The uninitiated directed what master and pupil should 
write to each other, and the tests were viewed in such a manner 
as not only to destroy their infidelity, but most firmly to fix ther 
faith. The Indians, on this, ordered a great feast, and made See- 
quah-yah conspicuous at it. He became at once schoolmaster, pro- 
fessor, philosopher, and a chief. 

He did not stop here, but carried his discoveries to numbers. 
He, of course, knew nothing of the Arabic digits, nor the power 
of Roman letters in the science. The Cherokees had mental 
numerals to one hundred, and had words for all numbers up to 
that; but they had no signs or characters to assist them in enu- 
merating, adding, subtracting, multiplying, or dividing. He re- 
flected upon this till he had created their elementary principles 
in his mind; but he was at first obliged to make words to ex- 
press his meaning, and then signs toexplain it. By this process he 
soon had a clear perception of numbers up toa million. His great 
difficulty was the threshold—to fix the powers of his signs ac- 
cording to their places. When this was overcome, his next step 
was in adding up his different numbers, in order to put down 
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the fraction of the decimal, and give the whole number to the 
next place; but when Mr. Knapp knew him he had overcome all 
these difficulties, and was quite a ready arithmetician in the fun- 
damental rules. 

This ingenious Indian is not only an admirable mechanic, but 
Mr. Knapp states that he has also a great taste for painting. He 
mixes colours with skill. For his drawings he had no medel but 
what nature furnished, and he often copies them with astonish- 
ing faithfulness. His resemblances of the human form, it is true, 
are coarse, but often spirited and correct; and he gave action, 
and sometimes grace, to his representation of animals. He had 
never seen a camels’ hair pencil when he made use of the hair 
of wild animals for his brushes. “The government of the United 
States,’ continued Mr. Knapp, “had a fount of type cut for the 
alphabet; and a newspaper, printed partly in the Cherokee lan- 
guage, and partly in the English, has been established at New 
Echota, and is characterized by decency and good sense: and 
thus many of the Cherokees are able to read both languages.”’ 


We now come to the investigations and opinions of learned men on 
this subject, derived from the most authentic sources. The Cherokee 
alphabet can hardly be said to settle the question, for its inventor had 
seen the “talking leaf” of the white man, and enjoyed the advantage of 
a prior discovery in a different language. 


The origin of letters was termed by Galileo admirandarum 
omnium inventionum humanarum signacu/um, and is an 
honour for which many nations have contended. The Hebrews, 
the Indians, the Chinese, the Syrians, the Persians, the Egyp- 
tians, and others, have each preferred an anxious claim to the im- 
mortality which so useful an invention could not fail to convey. 
Yet even the people who have ascribed to themselves this most 
invaluable discovery; are not agreed in the name of the indi- 
vidual whose learning and industry revealed to mankind the im- 
portant disclosure, and able advocates have been found to sup- 
port the claims of some of the most exalted characters in the 
patriarchal, Jewish, and heathen world. Artabanus and Eupole- 
mus attribute it to Moses; Plato and Cesar to Cadmus; Dio- 
derus to the Syrians; Philo to Abraham; and St. Cyprian to 
Saturn or Noah; Sanchoniatho to Thoth; Jamblichus to the 
same individual, under the name of Trismegistus; Bar-Hebreeus 
to Enoch; Josephus to the posterity of Seth, and Aben Washih to 
Adam. 

The tables containing the moral law were delivered before 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and if some knowledge of letters 
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had not existed previous to that period, the legislator would 
scarcely have been able to understand what was there written, 
except by immediate inspiration; and he expresses nothing of 
that surprise and pleasure which would certainly have been eli- 
cited if those tables had contained the first alphabetical writing 
he had seen. 

It can scarcely be admitted that Moses was the first inventor 
of letters, because we have a direct evidence to prove that the 
Israelites perfectly understood their nature and application, al- 
most immediately after the tables were delivered; and their 
rapid advances in this art would otherwise be highly improba- 
ble, and rise almost to an impossibility. The miraculous inter- 
vention of the Deity in this case cannot be admitted, because the 
writings of Moses do not contain the most obscure hint to sanc- 
tion such an hypothesis; and if the legislator and the people had 
been divinely instructed in the use of letters, it must follow that 
an endowment so extraordinary and beneficial would have me- 
rited a peculiar specification equally with the gift of tongues, 
conferred on the apostles of Jesus Christ. But the Hebrew lan- 
guage had arrived at a degree of perfection which has never 
been exceeded;*and Moses actually quotes a passage from an 
existing written record, called “the book of the wars of the 
Lord.” 

It is the opinion of eminent writers that there were records 
remaining of God’s promises to the posterity of Abraham in the 
time of Job, and they think that Bildad the Shuite, referred to 
them in his address to that patriarch, during his affliction. Bishop 
Tomline conjectures that the book of Job was written by Job 
himself, or comr1Lep from material left by him. Now if it be 
true that Job was the same with Jobab, king of Edom, as is the 
opinion of Alstedius, he was the son of Zera of Bozra, the grand- 
son of Esau, and, of course, lived some ages before the time of 
Moses. And this conjecture, as to the time of Job, is rendered 
very probable, because his friend Eliphaz, who is represented as 
a venerable old man, is said by Moses to be the eldest son of 
Esau; hence, whether Job wrote this book himself, or left mate- 
rials behind, in a visible form, relating the principal events of 
his calamitous life, he must have been acquainted with the art of 
writing, otherwise his record would not have been intelligible to 
posterity; and all the theories of learned men on the origin of 
this book, do not contain the slightest hint that it was transmitted 
through the medium of oral tradition. 

Tully says that the Egyptian Hercules, who lived but a short 
time after the death of Thoth, wrote the letters used in Phrygia. 
Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, who flourished about the time 
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of Abraham, erected a pillar to commemorate her conquests, and 
engraved upon it this inscription: 

“T, reigning in Nineveh, made the bounds of my kingdom 
towards the east the river Inamane; and towards the south it is 
bounded by the land that bears frankincense and myrrh.’”? And, 
is we are informed by Diodorus Siculus, the same royal lady 
received letters or missives from an ancient Indian king, relativ« 
to her eastern expedition; for the Indians had letters from the 
most early times. 

Sanchoniatho attributes the invention of letters to Thoth, the 
grandson of Ham. “From Misor (Misraim), says he, “came 
Taantus, who found out the writing of the first letters; whom 
the Egyptians call Thoor, the Alexandrians Thoyth, and the 
Grecians Hermes.’’ But Thoth died before Abraham entered into 
Canaan, and consequently letters were before the time of Abra- 
ham. 

Thoth, however, was not the inventor of letters; for it is 
demonstrable that he received the elements of this knowledge 
trom Noah. Even Sanchoniatho himself expressly asserts that 
Thoth imitated the art of picture writing, practised by Oranus 
x Noah; and delineated the sacred characterse that formed the 
-lements of this kind of writing. Thoth was an able rhetorician, 
ind was surnamed by the Greeks Hermes, for his eminent logi- 
‘al skill. Hence he doubtless improved on the art which was 
‘ommunicated, to him by Noah, for, being an active and enter- 
prizing genius, he was indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge ; 
und the stores of learning and science, by deep and laborious 
research were unfolded to his view. And this has rendered his 
name celebrated throughout all the world, for he was the most 
earned prince that flourished in Egypt for many ages. Grotius 
zives him the character of an eminent writer; and Plato testifies 
very strongly to the multiplicity of his acquirements, by aflirm- 
ng that he taught not only geometery, astronomy, architecture, 
ind music, but also chemistry, medicine, and the use of hiero- 
ziyphics. He is said to have written his discoveries on forty-two 
jillars, and to have deposited them in caves near Diaspolis. 
They were subsequently discovered and deciphered by Agatho- 
demon, the second Mercury. 

Noah founded the empire of China, and instructed his subjects 
in this useful art; and it is remarkable that the Chinese alphabet 
it this day, if an accumulation of eighty thousand characters 
may be dignified with that appellation, is, according to the best 
iuthorities, but a slight variation from the system of writing 
‘ommunicated to his immediate descendants by that patriarch. 
If these testimonies be admitted, it will appear that letters 
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were practised by Noah after the flood; and we may reasona- 
bly conjecture that he was not ignorant of them before that event, 
because he was six hundred years of age when he entered the 
ark; and there is no existing evidence to prove that he invented 
them afterwards. 

A learned modern author, Dr. Doig, is decisive on this point. 
He thinks the letters of the Hebrew-alphabet, which he consid- 
ers the same as the Chaldaic and the Syrian, were antedilu- 
vian. After observing that “there was certainly a tradition 
among the Jews that writing was an antediluvian invention,” 
this writer adds, “there must have been a tradition to the same 
purpose among the Chaldeans, since the writers who have copied 
from Berosus, the celebrated Chaldean historian, speak of alpha- 
betical writing as an art well known among the antediluvians. 

Pliny says that letters were always found among the Assyri- 
ans, and Shuckford affirms “that letters were used in Assyria 
long before Abraham was born, and in Egypt much longer 
before Moses, and the ancient Hebrew and Assyrian letters 
were the same. The true reason why we meet with no supposed 
author of the Assyrian letters is, I believe, this: antiquity is 
agreed that letters were not inventedin Assyria. Mankind had lived 
above sixteen hundred years before the floed, and it is not probable 
they lived without the use of letters; for if they had, how should 
we have had the short annals which we have of the first world? 
If they had letters, it is likely that Noah was skilled in them, 
and taught them to his children.”” The knowledge of this art he 
probably received from Methusaleh, the son of Enoch, to whom 
his father had communicated much of the information which he 
had collected by study and experience. And there is something 
in this statement beyond mere conjecture, for, in a fragment of 
Alexander Polyhistor preserved by Scaliger, there is mentioned 
the keeping of some records written before the flood. 

St. Jude quotes the words of Enoch’s prophecy, which it was 
contended, in the early ages of christianity, were actually writ- 
ten in a book, admitted by that apostle to be genuine. St. Au- 
gustine acknowledged that Enoch wrote a book of prophecy, and 
Tertullian contended that it ought to be received into the sacred 
eanon. The book, however, was rejected as apocryphal. 

The peculiar kind of letter used by Enoch is now unknown, 
yet we may conclude, from such testimony as these dark ages 
produce, that he did make use of letters, or characters, to perpe- 
tuate his scientific attainments, and that these characters were 
understood by Noah and his posterity after the flood; for the 
benefit of so happy an invention, once enjoyed, would not re- 
main long a secret in the bosom of Enoch, whose whole life was 
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dedicated to the purpose of promoting the glory of God and con- 
veying blessings to his fellow creatures. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CLOCK. 





Long before sundials were invented, Clepsydre, or wate: 
iit ‘locks, had been made in the most remote periods of antiquity, 
and were used in Asia, China, India, Chaldea, Egypt, and Greece, 
where Plato introduced them. Julius Cesar found them even in 
Britain, when he carried his arms thither, and it was by them he 
»bserved that the nights in this climate were shorter than those 
n Italy; (see his Commentaries, lib. v. xiii.) Clepsydrae had 
een known at Rome about an hundred years before this, and it 
s probable they may have been as long known in Britain, seeing 
ihe early intercourse the Pheenicians had with our ancestors in 
quest of tin. See a description of a very curious Clepsydre. 
ziven by Mr. Hamilton, in No. 479 of the Phila. Trans. 

Toothed wheels, although known a considerable time before, 
were first applied to Clepsydre, by Ctesibius a native of Alexan- 
dria, who lived one hundred and forty-five years before the chris- 
tian era. But, at what time, or by whom, the clock with toothed 
‘wheels, crown-wheel scapement, and the regulator in the form of a 
HE cross suspended by a cord, with two weights to shift on it when 
B regulating the clock, was invented, can now only be guessed at, 
is no positive information on this subject has been handed down 
ous. It was this kind of clock, a large turret one, which Charles 

., king of France, surnamed the Wise, caused to be made at 
Paris by Henry Vick, who was sent for from Germany for the 
xpress purpose, and which was put up in the tower of his palace 
ibout the year 1370. Julien Le Roy, who had seen this clock. 
has given some account of it in his edition of Sully’s Régle ar- 
tificielle de temps. Paris 1737. 

Before a clock could be brought even to the state of the one 
made by Vick, there must have been many alterations and pro- 
gressive improvements upon that which had first been projected, 
so that it must have been invented at least two or three centu- 
ries before Vick’s time. 

As the same word for a sundial, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was also that for a clock, disputes have arisen whethe1 
the horologia of Pacificus and of Gerbert were sundials or 
clocks. Father Alexander asserts that the horologium of Gerbert 
was a clock, while Hamberger supposes it to have been a sun- 
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dial, from the pole star having been employed in setting it. Pa- 
cificus was archdeacon of Verona about the year 850. Gerbert 
was pope, under the name of Sylvester II., and made his cloek 
at Magdeburg about the year 996. 

Richard of Wallingford, abbot of St. Albans, in England, who 
flourished in 1326, by a miracle of art, constructed a clock, which 
had not its equal in all Europe, according to the testimony of 
Gesner. Leland, too, an old English author, informs us that it 
was a clock which showed the course of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the rise and fall of the tides; that it continued to go in 
his own time, which was about the latter end of Henry VII.’s 
reign; and that, according to tradition, this famous piece of me- 
chanism was called .2/bion by the inventor. 

“In 1382,” says Father Alexander, “the duke of Burgundy 
ordered to be taken away from the city of Courtray, on the 
French army entering it, a clock which struck the hours, and 
which was the best at that time known, either on this side or be- 
yond the seas, and made it to be brought to Dijon, his capital, 
where it still is in the tower of Notre Dame. These are the three 
most ancient clocks that I find after that of Gerbert.’’ 

“We know no person,” continues this author, “more ancient, 
and to whom we can more justly attribute the invention of clocks 
with toothed wheels than to Gerbert. He was born in Auvergne, 
und was a monk in the abbey of St. Gerard D’Orillac, of the orde1 
of St. Bennet. His abbot sent him into Spain, where he learned 
astrology and the mathematics, in which he became so great a 
proficient that, in an age when these sciences were little known. 
he passed for a magician, as well as the abbot Trithemius. ( // 
may have been for the crime of magic, imputed to Gerbert, 
that he was afterwards banished from France.) From Spain 
he came to Rome, and being a man much superior to the times 
in which he lived, he was there appointed to superintend the 
monastic studies in the abbacy of Bobio, situated among the 
Appenines in Liguria, founded by St. Columbanus in the year 
612; but the low state of its funds compelled him to return to 
France. The reputation of his learning and uncommon genius 
induced Adalberon, archbishop of Rheims, to establish him, in 
970, as rector of the schools there, and at the same time to make 
him his private secretary. 

It was near the end of the tenth century, about the year 996, 
when he made, at Magdeburg, this clock, so wonderful and sur- 
prising as to go by means of weights and wheels. He was arch- 
bishop of Ravenna in 997, and at last sovereign pontiff, under 
the name of Sylvester IL., in 999; he died in the beginning of 
the fifth year of his pontificate, in 1003.” The clock constructed 
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by Gerbert seems to have been made after he had left Rheims, 
and before his appointment to Ravenna; and it is highly probable 
that this was the period when clock making was introduced into 
Germany. 

“William Marlot, to show how wonderful this piece of work 
was, makes use of an expression which can hardly be suffered in 
our language: M&dmirabile horologium fabricavit per instru- 
mentum diabolica arte inventum.”’ 

The western christians were particularly indebted to Gerbert 
for having transmitted to them the arithmetic which we make 
use of at the present day. M&bacum certe primus a Saracenis 
rapiens regulas dedit quea sudantibus Abacistis vir intelli- 
guntur, says the historian, William of Malmesbury, ad annum 
999. Gerbert had also a great taste for mechanics. William of 
Malmesbury says, ibid, “that in his time’’ (that is to say, some 
time or long before the year 1142, the year in which he died,) 
“there was to be seen in the church at Rheims, a mechanical! 
clock, which Gerbert had made, and hydraulic organs, where,”’ 
says he, “the wind, pushed in a wonderful manner by water, 
made them give des sons modulés a des flutes d’ airain.’' 

“Les horloges a roues sont une invention du moyen age, dont 
on ignore la datte et l’auteur. Dans les usages de Citeaux vers 
1120, il est parlé d’horloges a roues.”” Journal des Savans, 
1782, page 182, et Juillet, 1783. See Histoire des Mathema- 
tiques, par J. S. Montucla, tome troisieme, page 791. 

The writers of the eleventh century speak in such a manner 
of clocks, that it appears they must at that period have been 
well known. But Dante, the Italian poet, who was born in 
1265, and died in 1321, seems to be thought the first author who 
has introduced the mention of an orologia that struck the hours, 
(and which, consequently, could not be a sundial,) but most pro- 
bably it was an alarm part, as we apprehend the striking part 
had not been so early applied; yet, it is said, that striking 
clocks could not have been very uncommon in Italy at the end 
of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, for 
there is some trace of a clock having been put up near Westmin- 
ster Hall, paid for out of a fine imposed on the chief justice ot 
the King’s Bench, in the sixteenth year of Edward L, or in 1288. 
We find that this clock was considered to be of such consequence. 
during the reign of Henry VI., that the king gave the keeping of 
it, with the appurtenances, to. William Warby, dean of St. Ste- 
phen’s, together with the pay of sixpence per diem, to be re- 
ceived at the exchequer. This clock is said to have remained 
until the time of queen Elizabeth. See Stow’s Account of West- 
minister, vol. ii, p. 55. 
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The clock at St. Mary’s, Oxford, was also furnished, in 1523, 
out of fines imposed on the students of the university. 

Derham, in his Artificial Clock Maker, has given the calipa, 
and the numbers of the wheels and pinions, in a stately cloek 
which was in the palace at Hampton Court, made in king Henry 
VIII.’s time, by one N. O., in the year 1540. He appears, also, 
to have seen a watch belonging to the same king, and thought it 
was probably made by the same N. O. We are of opinion that 
this was not a pocket watch, but a large spring timepiece, in a 
silver or other metal case, of the same shape as the watch eases 
of the present day; for the going parts of clocks, whether it is 
impelled by a weight or a spring, is still designed by the work 
men as the watch part. Pocket watches soon atter this period 
came to be introduced. 

The opinion, viz., that the alarm part was a prior invention to 
the striking part in clocks, is strongly corroborated by the obser- 
vations of Hamberger, in Beckman’s History of Inventions. 
‘These horologia,’’ he remarks, “not only pointed out the hours 
by an index, but emitted also a sound. This we learn from Pri- 
maria Instituta Canonicorum Premonstatentium, where it is 
ordered that the saeristan should regulate the horologium, and 
make it sound before matins to awaken him. I dare not, how- 
ever, venture thence to infer that these machines arinounced the 
number of the hour by their sound, as they seem only to have 
given an alarm at any proposed time of getting up from bed. | 
have indeed never yet found an author where it is mentioned that 
the number of the hour was expressed by them; and when we 
read of their emitting a sound, we are to understand that it was 
for the purpose of awakening the sacristan to prayers.”’ 

it is a very singular circumstance that as a small ball or weight, 
when. suspende d by a slender thread, and drawn a little aside 
trom the perpendic ular, on being let go, continues to vibrate for 
a considerable time, and with the utmost regularity; and as 
many things in domestic life were hung up or suspended by 
strings, and were every day seen or observed, yet so long a time 
elapsed before any thing of this kind was ever thought of, or ap- 
plied to regulate the motion of a clock! It is said that Galileo 
took his idea of a pendulum from the motion of a lamp suspended 
from the roof or ceiling of a church, which had been accidentally 
set a vibrating. He used the simple pendulum, in his astronom- 
ical observations, long before it was applied to a clock. Some of 
the earlier astronomers, as well as Galileo, used a common string 
and ball, which they made to vibrate a little while during the 
time of an observation of any of the heavenly bodies; yet even 
these astronomers did not think of its application to clocks. 
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Many watch finishers, when their watch is finished, for want of 
a pendulum clock, regulate it by means of a ball and string, 
which will answer very well, by taking fifty vibrations of a pen- 
dulum, whose oscillations are made in a second, in the same 
time that the contrate wheel of a common watch ought to make 
one revolution. 

As gravitation is the principle on which the isochronal motion 
of a pendulum is founded, it cannot properly be considered as an 
invention, as some have called it, whatever name may be given 
to it when applied to regulate the motion of a clock. The pen- 
dulum having before this been long known in its simple state, 
and used as a sort of time measurer, it was no wonder that the 
idea of applying it toa clock was entertained by several persons 
nearly about the same period. The movement of the ancient 
balance clocks was not adapted for the application of the pendu- 
lum, so as readily to give motion to it. The wheels in them were 
all flat ones, except the crown wheel, and no other ’scapement 
at this time was known but that of the crown wheel and verge; 
so that, without considerable difficulty and invention, the pen- 
dulum could not well be applied to this construction of a clock 
movement. The pocket watch had been made a considerable 
time before this, and the construction of its movement, which 
had a contrate wheel in it, would naturally lead them to that of 
one which would adapt itself to the motion of a pendulum, as, 
by means of the contrate wheel, the arbor of the crown whee! 
could be made to stand in a vertical position, whereas in the old 
balance clocks the position was horizontal. Galileo seems early 
to have discovered the properties of the pendulum; it has been 
said, as early as towards the end of the sixteenth century; and 
their investigation long after that was prosecuted with great suc- 
cess by Huyghens. 

The son of Galileo applied the pendulum to a clock at Venice, 
in the year 1649; but to what sort of a movement we cannot 
pretend to say, though we suspect, from that want of success 
which seems to have attended his trials, that he had not adopted 
the contrate wheel movement, as the most proper for it. We 
know that Huyghens made use of this sort of movement, as the 
only one fit to be regulated by the motion of the pendulum, which 
he had also applied. Of late another candidate for the application 
of the pendulum to a clock has been brought forward, by such 

respectable authority that leaves little or no room to doubt of its 
authenticity. Mr. Grignion informs us “that a clock was made in 
1642, by Richard Harris, of London, for the church of St. Paul’s, 

Covent Garden, and that this clock had a pendulum to it.” It 
appears, from unquestionable evidence, that Galileo, mathema- 
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tician to the grand duke of Tuscany, first discovered the proper- 
ties of the pendulum, used it in his astronomical observations, as 
has been already mentioned, and wrote a tract explaining its 
principles. This tract was translated from the Italian into French 
at Paris, printed in 1639, in a duodecimo volume, and sold by 
Pierre Ricolet. Galileo intended to apply it to a clock, but this 
he never put in execution. Father Alexander says, “that they 
had nothing better than the balance clocks in France until the 
year 1660.” 

It may be observed, that the application of the pendulum to a 
clock, and of the spiral spring to the balance of a watch, were 
the greatest improvements that could possibly have been made 
in the machinery of time measuring, and they both happened to 
have been brought into use nearly about the same period. 

Seeing that Daniel and Thomas Grignion had been watch 
makers in London as early as 1740, if not before, were long after- 
wards in great repute, men of integrity, and great ingenuity, es- 
pecially Thomas, who has left us in such a positive manner this 
account of Harris’s pendulum clock, that a doubt of the fact 
cannot well be admitted; and although it had not till of late got 
any kind of publicity, yet this cannot be a sufficient reason to 
make us withhold our assent to it. Galileo had published an 
account of the nature and properties of the pendulum a few years 
before Harris’s clock was made, who may have by some means 
got hold of it, and, being a clock maker, might very readily 
fall in the way of applying a pendulum to his clock. Inigo Jones 
was the architect for the church of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; 
he had been twice in Italy during the time Galleo flourished, and 
possibly may have communicated to Harris what he might have 
heard in Italy of a pendulum. 

Justus Borgen, or Byrgius, a Swiss, who was allowed to be 
an excellent mechanic, as well asa profound mathematician and 
astronomer, is said to have put a pendulum to a clock, and this 
at a considerable time before that of Harris’s. Being much en- 
gaged in making philosophical and mathematical instruments of 
various kinds, he may probably have seen the nature of a 
swinging body or pendulum, and adapted it to his clock; or he 
may have heard of what had been done or publisned by Ga- 
lileo, who was well on in the vigour of life somewhile before 
Tycho Brahe came to Prague. 

Tycho Brahe having attained, by his astronomical labours, so 
much honour and fame, as to draw upon him (during the minor- 
ity of a young prince) the envy of a few illiberal courtiers of 
Denmark, who got him removed from his observatory and place 
of residence, which he had erected on the small island of Huen, 
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in order to deprive him of the’ power of prosecuting his obser- 
vations, he came then to Copenhagen, and had not been long 
there, when, persecuted by the same blind malignity, he was 
ordered by the minister to desist from his astronomical and che- 
mical pursuits. It was these circumstances which led him to 
Prague, in 1599, where Rudolphus, who well knew his merits, 
patronized him, and gave him a considerable pension, and a 
castle, at five miles distance, for himself and family to reside in. 
It must have been at this period that he used the pendulum 
clock, said to have been made by Justus Borgen. But he did not 
live long to enjoy the generous appointment of the emperor Ru- 
dolphus, being very suddenly carried off by an acute disease, in- 
duced by an over delicacy in a retention of water, in the yea: 
1601, and in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 


FENELON, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY. 


BY THOMAS C. UPHAM. 


“ Fenelon,” says the Chancellor D’Aguesseau, “ was one ot 
those uncommon men who are destined to give lustre to their 
age; and who do equal honour to human nature by their virtues, 
and to literature by their superior talents. He was affable in his 
deportment, and luminous in his discourse; the peculiar qualities 
of which were a rich, delicate, and powerful imagination, but 
which never let its power be felt. His eloquence had more ot 
mildness in it than of vehemence; and he triumphed as much 
by the charms of his conversation, as by the superiority of his 
talents. He always brought himself to the level of his company : 
he never entered into disputation, and he sometimes appeared to 
vield to others at the very time that he was leading them. Grace 
dwelt upon his lips. He discussed the greatest subjects with fa- 
cility; the most trifling were ennobled by his pen; and upon the 
most barren he scattered the flowers of rhetoric. The peculiar, 
but unaffected mode of expression which he adopted made many 
persons believe that he possessed universal knowledge, as if by 
inspiration. It might indeed, have been almost said, that he ra- 
ther invented what he knew than learned it. He was always 
original and creative; imitating no one, and himself inimitable. 
A noble irregularity pervaded his whole person; and a certain 
undefinable and sublime simplicity gave to his appearance the 
air of a prophet.”’ 
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The account given of him by his contemporary, the Duke de 
St. Simon, is also striking. “Fenelon,” says St. Simon, “was a 
tall man, thin, well made, and with a large nose. From his eyes 
issued the fire and animation of his mind like a torrent; and his 
countenance was such that I never beheld any one similar to it, 
nor could it ever be forgotten if once seen. It combined every 
thing, and yet with every thing in harmony; it was grave, yet 
alluring; it was solemn, and yet gay; it bespoke equally the 
theologian, the bishop, and the nobleman. Every thing which 
was visible in it, as well as in his whole person, was delicate, 
intellectual, graceful, becoming, and, above all, noble. It re- 
quired an effort to cease looking at him. All the portraits are 
strong resemblances, though they have not caught that harmony 
which was so striking in the original, and that individual deli- 
eacy which characterized each feature. His manners were an- 
swerable to his countenance. They had that air of ease and ur- 
banity, which can be derived only from intercourse with the 
best society, and which diffused itself over all his discourse.’’ 

Fenelon who added ardent piety to the highest order of tal- 
ents, and to the graces of expression and manner which so ar- 
rested the attention of the historians and biographers of his times, 
had formed the purpose, under the inspiration of that great 
Power who is the life of all holy purposes, to live and act solely 
for what he deemed the cause of God. His first plan was to go 
as @ missionary to Canada, in North America, at that time a 
province of France; and which could not possibly furnish any 
attractions to a person of his turn of mind, separate from what 
are found in religion. In the simplicity and love of his heart, he 
was willing to spend the splendid powers which God had given 
him, in instructing a few ignorant savages in the way of life. 

Disappointed in this, he next turned his attention to Greece; 
and he indulged the hope that he might be permitted to preach 
the gospel in a land which could not fail to be endeared to him 
by many classical and historical recollections. There is a letter 
extant, written at this time, which would be interesting if in no 
other light than as a memorial of the youthful Fenelon, in which 
the warmth of his heart blends with the vividness of his imagi- 
nation. It is dated at Sarlat, and was probably addressed to 
Bossuet. The following is a part of it: 

“Several trifling events have hitherto prevented my return to 
Paris; but I shall at length set out, sir, and I shall almost fly 
thither. But, compared with the journey, I meditate a much 
greater one. The whole of Greece opens before me, and the 
sultan flies in terror ; the Peloponnesus breathes again in liberty, 
and the church of Corinth shall flourish once more ;—the voice 
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of the apostle shall be heard there again. I seem to be trans- 
ported among those enchanting places and those inestimable ru- 
ins, where, while I collect the most curious relics of antiquity, 
I imbibe also its spirit. I seek for the Areopagus, where St. Paul 
declared to the sages of the world the unknown God. I kneel 
down, O happy Patmos! upon thy earth, and kiss the steps ot 
the apostle; and I shall almost believe that the heavens are 
opening on my sight. Once more, after a night of such long 
darkness, the dayspring dawns in Asia. I behold the land which 
has been sanctified by the steps of Jesus, and crimsoned with 
his blood. I see it delivered from its profaneness, and clothed anew 
in glory. The children of Abraham are once more assembling 
together from the four quarters of the earth, over which they 
have been scattered, to acknowledge Christ, whom they pierced, 
and to show forth the Lord’s resurrection to the end of time.”’ 

In this plan, also, he was disappointed. It was not the design 
of Providence to employ him in either Greece or America. 
There was work for him in France. 

It was part of the system of Louis fourteenth to establish 
throughout his dominions an uniformity of religion; and he 
had the sagacity to see that, in carrying out his difficult plan, 
he needed the aid of distinguished men. As a preliminary step 
to his ultimate purposes, Louis had revoked the edict of Nantes. 
This edict, promulgated in 1598 by Henry fourth, embodied 
principles of toleration, which furnished for many years a consi- 
derable degree of protection to the French protestants. Intoxi- 
cated with power, and ignorant of that sacred regard which man 
owes to the religious rights and principles of his fellow man, he 
had commenced, previously to its revocation, a series of hostile 
acts, entirely inconsistent with the terms and principles of the 
edict of Henry. The sword was drawn in aid of the church; 
blood had already been shed in some places; and it is stated, 
that, soon after the revocation of the protecting edict, no less 
than fifty thousand families, holding their religion more precious 
to them than worldly prosperity, left France. 

So desirous was the French monarch of making the Roman 
catholic religion the exclusive religion of his kingdom, that he 
united together different and discordant systems of proselytism, 
and added the milder methods of persuasion to the argument 
of the sword. There were men among the protestants who 
could never be terrified, but might possibly be convinced. And 
knowing the tenacity of their opinions, if not the actual strength 
of their theological position, he was desirous of sending religious 
teachers among them, who were distinguished for their ability, 
mildness, and prudence. It was under these circumstances and 
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with these views, that he cast his eye upon the Abbé de 
Fenelon. 

The young abbe waited upon the king. He received from the 
monarch’s lips the commission which indicated the field and the 
nature of his labours. The labour assigned him was the difficult 
one of showing to the protestants, whose property had been pil- 
laged, whose families had been scattered, and whose blood had 
been shed like water, the truth and excellencies of the religion 
of their persecutors. Fenelon who understood the imperious dis- 
position of Louis, and at the same time felt an instinctive aver- 


sion to the violent course he was pursuing, saw the difficulty of 


his position. He consented, however, to undertake this trying 
and almost hopeless embassy on one condition only; a condition 
which shows the benevolence of his character and the soundness 
of his judgment at this early period of his life, namely, that the 
armed force should be removed from the province to which he 
should be sent as missionary, and that military coercion should 
cease. 

It was in the distant province of Poitou, which Louis had as- 
signed him as the field of his missionary labours, that Fenelon first 
heard of Madame Guyon. By means, which are now not known 
to us, he became acquainted with the remarkable story of her 
missionary labours, of her writings on religion and religious 
experience, and of the high and somewhat peculiar character 
of her piety. Nor did it escape his notice that, even in this 
remote province, her enemies had scattered abroad their misre- 
presentations. His desire to know something more of a woman, 
whose great mental power and laborious piety had made her one 
of the religious reformers of her age, had not ceased, when, after 
early a three years’ residence, he had completed the labours of 
his mission in Poitou, a mission in which he eminently secured the 
respect and affection of those from whom he differed in opinion. 

Fenelon met Madame Guyon for the first time, at the house of 
the Duchess of Charost. At the country residence of this lady, 
who had a retired establishment at the village of Beine, situated 
a few miles beyond Versailles, in the direction of and beyond 
St. Cyr, Madame Guyon made frequent visits. She had long been 
acquainted with the duchess. It was a nephew of this lady, to 
whom Mademoiselle Guyon was afterwards married. 

It would somewhat save appearances, therefore, if Fenelon 
could meet her here. And, accordingly, their meeting at this 
place seems to have been the result of a private arrangement, 
which was brought about by the aid of their common friends. 
They were already mutually acquainted by reputation; and it is 
but reasonable to suppose that it was mutually pleasing to them 
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to form a personal acquaintance. But it is very clear, I think, 
that the leading motive was a purely religious one. They con- 
versed together at much length, not on wordly subjects, for that 
was foreign to their feelings; not on the external arrangements 
and progress of the church, for that was a subject which had 
been familiar to them from childhood; but on a subject vastly 
more important than either, that of inward religion. The im- 
mense importance of the subject, the correspondence between 
the doctrines of a transforming and sanctifying spirituality and 
the deeply felt needs of his own soul, the presence and fervid 
eloquence of a woman, whose rank, beauty, and afflictions could 
not fail to excite an interest exceeded only by that of her evan- 
gelical simplicity and sanctity, made a deep impression on the 
mind of Fenelon, which remained with him ever after. 

It was about this time that Fenelon was selected, in preference 
to other and able competitors, and received from Louis four- 
teenth the appointment of preceptor to his grandson, the Duke ot 
Burgundy; an appointment more important and responsible, 
because the duke was the heir apparent to the throne of France. 
Fenelon was recommended to Louis as a suitable person to fill 
this place by the Duke de Beauvilliers, whom we have had oc- 
easion already to mention. Beauvilliers held at this time the 
office of governor to the grandchildren to the king, of whom the 
Duke of Burgundy was the eldest. It was proper, therefore, that 
he should take some interest and some responsibility in the selec- 
tion of a suitable person to fill the office of preceptor; an office 
which involved the immediate superintendence and care of the 
education of this prince. 

“ Louis fourteenth,’ says M. de Bossuet, in remarking upon 
these appointments, “had not hesitated for a moment as to whom 
he should select as a governor for his grandson; nor did Mon- 
sieur Beauvilliers (to whom the appointment of governor was 
given) hesitate a single moment, as to the choice of a preceptor. 
He nominated Fenelon to that office on the 17th of August, 1689, 
the very day after he had received his own appointment.’’? The 
king approved the nomination, apparently with entire cordiality ; 
and the choice, which was made under the circumstances, was 
greatly applauded in France. We have the recorded testimony 
of the celebrated Bossuet, who subsequently came into painfn! 
collision with Fenelon, how satisfactory and gratifying it was to 
him. 

At an early period Fenelon had devoted himself to the min- 
istry of Jesus Christ. After he was appointed archbishop of Cam- 
bray, he had but one object, that of benefiting his people. This 
was particularly the case after he was compelled to relinquish 
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the instruction of the grandchildren of the king, and was con- 
fined by the royal order to his own diocese. We do not mean to 
imply, that he had a more benevolent disposition then, but he 
had a better opportunity to exercise it. With a heart filled with 
the love of God, which can never be separated from the love of 
God’s creatures, it was his delight to do good, and especially in 
the religious sense of the term. 

Under the influence of these feelings, he was very diligent in 
visiting all parts of his diocese. He preached, by turns, in every 
church in it; and, with great care and faithfulness, examined, 
instructed, and exhorted both priests and people. 

In his preaching he was affectionate and eloquent, but still 
very plain and intelligible. Excluding from his sermons super- 
fluous ornaments, as well as obscure and difficult reasonings, he 
might be said to preach from the heart, rather than from the 
head. He generally preached without notes, but not without 
premeditation and prayer. It was his custom, before he preached, 
to spend some time in the retirement of his closet, that he might 
be sure that his own heart was filled from the divine fountain, 
before he poured it forth upon the people. One great topic of his 
preaching was the doctrine, so dear to him, and for which he 
suffered so much, of puRE LOVE. 

He was very temperate in his habits, eating and sleeping but 
little. He rose early, and his first hours were devoted to prayer 
and meditation. His chief amusement, when he found it neces- 
sary to relax a little from his arduous toils, was that of walking 
and riding. He loved rural scenes, and it was a great pleasure 
to him to go out in the midst of them. “'The country,” he says, 
in one of his letters, “delights me. In the midst of it, I find God’s 
holy peace.’? Every thing seemed to him to be full of infinite 
goodness; and his heart glowed with the purest happiness, as he 
ese aped from the business and ¢ cares, W hich necessar ily oce upie d 
so much of his time, into the air and fields, into the flowers and 
the sunshine of the Creator. 

But in a world like this, where it is a first principle of chris- 
tianity that we should forget ourselves and our own happiness, 
in order that we may do good to others, he felt it a duty to make 
even this sublime pleasure subservient to the claims of benevo- 
lence. In these occasional excursions he could hardly fail to meet 
with some of the poor peasants of his diocese ; and he carefully 
improved these opportunities to form a personal acquaintance 
with them and their families, and to counsel and console them. 
Sometimes, when he met them, he would sit down with them 
upon the grass; and inquire familiarly about the state of their 
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affairs; but, above all things, he affectionately recommended to 
them to seek an interest in the Saviour, and to lead a religious 
life. - 

He went into their cottages to speak to them of God, and to 
comfort and relieve them under the hardships they suffered. It 
these poor people, when he visited them, presented him with 
any refreshments, in their unpretending and unpolished manner, 
he pleased them much by seating himself at their simple table, 
and partaking cheerfully and thankfully of what was set before 
him. He showed no false delicacy because they were poor, and 
because their habitations, in consequence of their poverty, exhi- 
hited but little of the conveniences and comforts of those who 
were more wealthy. In the fulness of his benevolent spirit, 
which was filled with the love of Christ, and of all for whom 
Christ died, he became, in a manner, one of them, as a brother 
among brothers, or as a father among his children. 

Strangers from all parts of Europe came to see him. Although: 
the duties of hospitality became a laborious work to him, amid 
the multiplicity and urgency of his other employments, he ful- 
filled them with the greatest attention and with the greatest 
kindness of feeling. It was pleasing to see how readily he suf- 
tered himself to be interrupted in his important duties, in orde: 
to attend to any, whatever might be their condition and what- 
ever their wants, who might call upon him. He did not hesitate 
to drop his eloquent pen, “with which he conversed with all Eu- 
rope, whenever Providence called him to listen to the imperfect 
utterance of the most ignorant and degraded among his people. 
And, in doing this, he acted on religious principle; he would 
rather suffer the greatest personal inconvenience, than injure the 
feelings of a fellow man. 

“T have seen him,” says the Chevalier Ramsay, “in the 
course of a single day, converse with the great and speak their 
language, ever maimtaining the episcopal dignity; afterwards 
discourse with the simple and the little, like a good father in- 
structing his children. This sudden transition from one extreme 
to the other, was without affectation or effort, like one who, by 
the extensiveness of his genius, reaches all, even the most oppo- 
site distances. I have often observed him at such conferences, and 
have as much admired the evangelical condescension by which 
he became all things to all men, as the sublimity of his discourses. 
While he watched over his flock with daily care, he prayed 
in the deep retirement of internal solitude. The many things 
which were generally admired in him, were nothing in compari- 
son of that divine life by which he walked with God like Enoch, 
and was unknown to men.” 
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It was a natural result of his principles, that he inculeated 
and practised religious toleration. Without being indifferent to 
the principles and forms of religion, he had a deep conviction 
that the appropriate weapon of religion, in its defence and in 
its extension, is that of Jove. A man’s belief is, and ought to be 
sacred. We may try to correct it by kind argument; but in 
every act beyond that, we violate the laws of the mind, as well 
as the claims of morals, and act without authority. Such were 
the views of Fenelon, which he inculeated at a time, and unde: 
circumstances, which showed the firmness of his purpose, as 
well as the benevolence of his heart. 

We have already had occasion to notice that, when he was 
appointed a missionary among the protestants of Poitou, he ac- 
cepted this difficult and delicate office, only on the condition that 
the king should remove all the troops, and all appearance of 
military coercion, from those places to which he was to be sent 
in the exercise of a ministry of peace and love. In the latter pe- 
riod of his life, in the year 1709, he was visited by a young 
prince at the episcopal residence. In the conversations which 
passed between them, the archbishop recommended to him, very 
emphatically, never to ) compel his subjects to change their religion. 
“ Liberty of thought,”’ said 7" “ is an impregnable fortress, which 
no human power can force. Violence can never convince, it only 
makes hypocrites. When kings take it upon them to direct in 
matters of religion, instead of protecting it, they bring it into 
bondage. You ought, therefore, to grant to all a legal toleration; 
not as approving every thing indifferently, but as suffering with 
patience what God suffers ; ; endeavouring, in a proper manner, 
io restore such as are misled, but never by any measures but 
those of gentle and benevolent persuasion.”’ 

Fenelon died in 1715, at the age of 65. His work was accom- 
plished. It was found after his death, that he was without pro- 
perty and without debts. United with Christ, he had no fear 
As he had the spirit, so he delighted in the language of the Sa- 
viour. His dying words were, “Tay WILL BE DonE.”’ And thus 
he met his God in peace. 

There is, perhaps, not another man in modern times whose 
character has so perfectly harmonized in its favour all creeds, 
nations, and parties. His religion expanded his heart to the limits 
of the world. It was natural, therefore, that the whole human 
race should love his memory. In the time of the French revolu- 
tion, when the chains, which had been fastened by the tyranny 
of ages, were rent asunder by infuriated men, who, in freeing 
themselves from outward tyranny, forgot to free themselves 
from the domination of their own passions, the ashes of the 
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good and great of other days, in the forgetfulness of all just dis- 
tinctions, were scattered by them to the four winds of heaven. 
But they wept over and spared the dust of Fenelon. 


THE PHENOMENA OF THE SEA. 


The sea is one of the most important subjects of physical ge- 
ography. By its exhalations, which refresh and moisten the air, 
it supports vegetable life, and furnishes the necessary supply to 
those valuable canals of running water, which, though constantly 
flowing, never become empty. 

Without the kindly influence of these vapours, which every 
moment escape from the surface of the sea, all the earth would 
languish like a desert; the drying up of the ocean, whether slow 
or rapid, would probably be sufficient to reduce all organized 
nature to a state of annihilation. That vast mass of water is 
equally useful for absorbing and decomposing a great quantity 
of noxious gas and animal and vegetable remains. The ocean, 
too, by affording increased facilities for commere e, secures the 
advantages of neighbourhood to nations, which so many lofty 
mountains and so many rapid rivers seemed to have separated 
for ever from each other. 

The bottom of the basin of the sea seems to have inequalities 
similar to those which the surface of the continent presents; if it 
were dried up, it would exhibit mountains, valleys, and plains, 
even more remarkable than the inequalities of the land. It is, 
moreover, inhabited, almost throughout its whole extent, by an 
immense quanty of testaceous animals, or covered with s sand and 
gravel. It was thus that Donati found the bottom of the Adriatic 
sea: the bed of testaceous animals there, according to him, is se- 
veral hundred feet in thickness. The celebrated diver Pescecola, 
whom the emperor Frederick II. employed to descend into the 
strait of Messina, saw there, with horror, enormous polypi at- 
tached to the rocks, the arms of which, being several yards long, 
were more than suflicient to strangle a man. In a great many 
places the madrepores form a kind of petrified forest, fixed at 
the bottom of the sea, and frequently, too, this bottom plainly 
presents different layers of rocks and earth. 

The granite rises up in sharp pointed masses. Near Marseilles 
marble is dug up from the submarine quarry. There are also bi- 
tumenous springs, and even springs of fresh water, that spring 
up from the depths of the ocean; and in the gulf of Spezia a 
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great spout or fountain of fresh water is seen to rise like a liquid 
hill. Similar springs furnish the inhabitants of the town of Ara- 
dus with their ordinary beverage. 

On the southern coast of Cuba, to the southwest of the port 
of Batabano, in the bay of Xagua, at two or three miles from 
the land, springs of fresh water gush up with such force in the 
midst of the salt, that small boats cannot approach them with 
safety; the deeper you draw the water, the fresher you find it. 
It has been observed, that in the neighbourhood of steep coasts 
the bottom of the sea also sinks down suddenly to a considera- 
ble depth, whilst near a low coast, and one of gentle declivity, 
it is only gradually that the sea deepens. 

There are some places where no bottom has yet been found. 
But we must not conclude that the sea is really bottomless; an 
idea which, if not absurd, is, at least, by no means conformabl 
to the analogies of natural science. The mountains of continents 
seem to correspond with what are called the abysses of the sea; 
it may, therefore, be reasonably concluded that these last do not 
exceed in depth 40,000 feet, but it is impossible to find the bot- 
tom in some places with the means at our command. The great- 
est depth to which the ocean has been penetrated is 27,000 feet, 
and no bottom obtained, was the result of an experiment by 
Captain Ross, in latitude fifteen degrees south; but bottom has 
been obtained in mid-ocean at 12,000 feet. 

The saltness of the sea seems, in general, to be less towards 
the poles than under the equator. There are, however, excep- 
tions to certain countries, and generally in all gulfs which receive 
a great many rivers. Sea water is, in several places, less salt at 
the surface than at the bottom. In the strait of Constantinople 
the proportion is as seventy-two to sixty-two, in the Mediterra- 
nean as thirty-two to twenty-nine. It has been found, says Bug- 
mann, that in the Oeresund the water taken at the surface, and 
from the depth of five to twenty fathoms, was in proportion to 
melted snow water as 10,047 to 10,060 and 10,189 to 10,000.— 
Water ought to be denser and heavier at a certain depth, and 
from the result of experiments, in which a pressure has been ap- 
plied to it equal to what it sustains 1800 fathoms from the sur- 
face, it has been computed that at that depth it should be com- 
pressed .013 by its own weight. Sea water, by acquiring addi- 
tional saltness, seems, at a certain depth, to Jose its bitterness; 
so, at least, it appears from the observations of Sparrmann, 
who took up a bottle of sea water from the depth of sixty fa- 
thoms, and found it had the taste of fresh water in which com- 
mon salt had been dissolved. According to chemical analysis, it 
had very little magnesia. It is easier to perceive the great ad- 
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vantages resulting from the saltness of sea water, than to disco- 
ver its origin. Without this saltness, and without the agitation 
in which they are continually kept, the waters of the sea would 
become tainted, and would be infinitely less adapted for the mo- 
tion of vessels; and probably it is to this that the inhabitants of 
the ocean owe their existence. But whence comes this saltness? 
Is it from beds of salt lying at the bottom of the sea? Thes 
beds, themselves, appear rather to consist of deposites which the 
sea has formed by precipitation. Does the saltness originate from 
the corruption of river water? It seems, in fact, that the fresh 
water which is discharged into close and stagnant lakes becomes 
corrupted, decomposed, and forms deposites of salt. Now the 
ocean may be considered as a great lake, the common reservoi! 
of all terrestrial waters. But in this case it is said, that the salt- 
ness should increase from day to day. Halley, who broached this 
opinion, wishes that experiments were made, which in future 
ages might conduce to throw light on the subject. Several mo- 
dern philosophers consider the sea as the residuum of a primi- 
tive fluid, which must have held in solution all the substances 
of which the globe is composed; that these sea waters having 
deposited all the earthly principles, both acid and metallic, with 
which they were impregnated, there remains in their residuum 
(which is the present sea) some of these elementary principles 
too intimately combined with water to escape from it; and with 
respect to the bitterness of sea water, as it diminishes in propor- 
tion to the depth, it can arise solely from the great quantity of 
decomposed and putrefying animal and vegetable substances 
which float in the ocean, and which the running waters neve1 
cease to bring into it. 

Various measures have been employed to render sea wate 
drinkable. The only one which has succeeded is distillation; but 
it requires too much care and too much fuel to be used frequently 
or on a large scale. Even distillation does not divest sea water 
of all its bitterness, when it contains sal ammoniac. Thus mari- 
ners, though sailing in the midst of water, often see themselves 
exposed to all the horrors of dying when their stock of fresh 
water is exhausted. But should they be fortunate enough to fall 
in with floating or mixed ice, pieces of it, when melted, afford 
them water which is fresh, although a little insipid. 

The colour of the sea varies very much in appearance, but it 
is generally of a deep bluish green, which becomes clearer to- 
wards the coasts. This apparent colour of the sea seems to arise 
entirely from the same causes which impart a blue shade to dis- 
tant mountains, and which give the atmosphere its azure hue. 
The rays of blue light, being the most refrangible, pass in the 
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greatest quantity through the aquatic fluid, which, ffom its den- 
sity and depth, makes them undergo a strong refraction. 

The other shades in the colour of sea waters depend on causes 
which are local, and sometimes illusory. It is said that the 
Mediterranean sea, in its upper part, has sometimes a purple tint. 
In the gulfof Guinea, the sea is white, and around the Maldive 
islands, black. The Vermeille, or Vermillion sea, near Califor- 
nia, has received its name from the red colour which it often as- 
sumes. The same phenomenon was observed at the mouth of 
the river Plata by Magellan, and also in other places. The ight 
or sparkling of the sea isa magnificent and imposing spectacle. 
Sometimes the vessel, while ploughing her way through the bil- 
lows, appears to mark out a furrow of fire; each stroke of the 
oar emits a light, sometimes brilliant and dazzling, at other times 
tranquil and pearly. These moveable lights are grouped in end- 
less varieties. Here thousand of luminous points, like little 
stars, appear floating on the surface, and then combining form 
one vast sheet of light. Then the scene becomes more tumultu- 
ous, the refulgent waves heave up, roll, and break in shining 
foam. At other times we see large sparkling bodies, resembling 
the forms of fishes, pursuing each other, disappearing, and 
bursting forth anew. b. 


[FoR THE REGISTER. ] 
THE MEXICAN VOLUNTEER. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Thank God I have returned again! thank God I see around 
Familiar looks, and hear once more familiar voices sound! 

Thank God I hav e returned again! what! would you hear me tell 
Of all the wond’rous fortunes that the wandering boy befell? 
Come sit you down my mother! and sister, draw you near! 

And little brother, climb my knee, and all of ye shall hear. 


{ kept outside a high brave look when I left ye all that day, 
But little did ye know the grief that in my bosom lay; 
Dear sister! little brother! as ye close did cling to me 
I felt my inmost being wrung with utter misery ; 
And, mother, when you c lasped your son and Lieve d him o’er and o’er, 
I thought 1 should have fallen like a dead man on the floor. 


We landed on the burning sands, we saw the castle rise 
In proud and massive strength beneath the Vera Cruzan skies. 
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It stood there like a giant to defend his native soil, 

And every volunteer knew well that there commenced his toil. 

Oh fierce and red the shells streamed down, thick fell the bloody dew, 
But soon upon the battlements our starry banner flew. 


We then took up our line of march, and, sister, would that thou 

Could’st have beheld the lovely scenes that throng’d around me now. 

The leagues on leagues of flashing flowers like jewels of all mines! 

The trees and shrubs, like Laocoons clutched round with snake-like 
vines! 

Oh the Tierra Caliente! bright land! 1’m little skilled 

To tell the magic beauties that my wandering glances filled. 


Insects like diamonds, birds like opals, butterflies like flowers 
Sparkling through the transparent air, and in the fragrant bowers ; 
The firefly’s lamp, by whose rich light your letters oft I’ve read ; 
Flamingoes of such crimson that a glow seemed from them shed ; 
Loud paroquets that flashed so in and out the leaves they seemed 
As if in fluttering atoms a myriad rainbows gleamed. 


The lily, parasol in size, beside the streamlet’s track, 

Clothed in its splendid tiger-skin, its stripe of yellow and black ; 
The cactus, with its flesh-like leaves all spotted like a fawn, 
And with its great rich trumpet flowers as crimson as the dawn; 
The cereus dying with the night—the centaury plant that towers 
A graceful candelabra with its lights of golden flowers. 


Still rising, rising, rising toward Sierra Madre’s slope, 

The air each day more cool and clear—the vision wider scope— 
Within the sharp horizon on the left a snowy crest 

Told Orizaba—on the right Perote heaved up its chest— 

Still cooler air, still softer sun, still bluer purer sky, 

With sketchy, doubtful peaks like smoke just glimmering to the eye. 


We came to Cerro Gordo—no foe had yet been seen, 

Though many a precipice we’d passed, and many a dark ravine ; 

We came to Cerro Gordo—there was he in array, 

His batteries o’er the mountains flank to challenge farther way ; 

Like a boiling flood, how rushed my blood as I saw the Aztec host 
For a desperate strife with slaughter rife, 1 knew success would cost. 


We formed in battle order—brave Scott went to and fro, 

Up towering like the mountain pine, and he made each bosom glow; 
We formed in battle order—the foe at his batteries stood, 

The lines of sable cannon-throats all prophesying blood; 

We formed in battle order—the charge the bugles blew, 

And up we dashed with a wild hurrah, each heart to the footstep true. 


Hurrah! hurrah! how pealed the shots! how burst the cannon’s roar! 
We died in heaps, but steadily up,.still steadily up we bore ! 

The batteries of the Aztec host were robed in blazing fire, 

We died in heaps, but steadily up, still steadily, steadily nigher ! 
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How rolled the smoke! hurrah, hurrah! how gushed life’s crimson flow! 
Still steadily up, still steadily up, still steadily toward the foe! 


Closer and closer to the brow, although in showers the grape 

Crashed through our files, and from quick death to all seemed no 
escape ; 

Closer and closer through whole ranks, like snow, would melt away, 

And we could hardly step, so thick the dead all over lay; 

With the hands of dying comrades clutching at us as we went, 

And red throats howling “ water!” and wild eyes on us bent. 


At last we reached the summit—the tower we quickly gained ; 

We looked around—burrah, burrah! no foe in arms remained ; 
Dim broken ranks and single forms were flying through the smoke, 
And now and then a yell rang out—a musket’s echo broke; 

We looked above—hurrah, hurrah! that gleaming shape we see 

Is our own nation’s stripes and stars run up for victory. 


Oh many a long day marched we down, when we had won this fight ! 

Oh many a long and weary day o’er height succeeding height ! 

The rich blue sky of Mexico smiled o’er us, and the plains 

Seen from the heights, seemed gleaming o’er with all the rainbow’s 
stains. 

The hues of wheat and maize and wood, whilst in the crystal air 

Gems seemed to glow as to and fro the wild birds darted there. 


Oft would we tread some winding path, the cold bare ledges o’er, 

Whilst our chilled blood seemed freezing as along we slowly bore : 

But far below us would we see a vale of verdure deep 

Where summer, rich with leaves and flowers, seemed in the shade 
asleep ; 

So far below the torrent mad, whose fierce and thundering press 

Appalled us as we trod the vale, appeared now motionless. 


The tall palmetto with its bloom, as if wreathed snow was there, 
And the huge Briareus-banian with its hundred arms in air, 

The cypress, that grim mourner, gray-haired with streaming moss, 
And the beautiful banana with its leaves of flashing gloss ; 


The orange and the citron—their flowers sweet haunts of bees 
All stood around and bent above a world—a world of trees. 


My right-hand man—with whom I marched throughout each w eary day 
Shoulder to shoulder—was a youth by the name of Walter Hay ; 
A brave, gay, cheerful youth he was, and much he talked to me 
Of his dear home, and how he longed again that home to see ; 
How often of his mother, of his sisters did he speak, 
While spite of ail his gayety, the tears would wet his cheek. 
And when I better knew him, oft, for hours beneath our tent, 
Would he talk of her, his dearest one, on whom his hopes were bent; 
His sweetest one, his loveliest one, her cheek so like the rose, 
And her eye so like the violet, the bluest one that grows ; 
VOL. 4. 2H 
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His Sarah, his own Sarah, his bright Sarah was his theme ; 
He looked and spoke and acted then like one in a fairy dream. 


Well, day by day we marched along, at last we saw below 

An oval plain like a sudden sea—the plain of Mexico. 

Oh ’twas a rare, a glorious scene—that mountain-girdled plain 

With ranchos, churches, villages, roads, lakes and fields of grain; 

Two peaks of white looking down on the sight, whilst in the middle 
view 

The Montezuma’s chequered domes and spires all glances drew. 


We gave three cheers—we waved our caps—we bounded in our joy, 

Not one of all our company but felt like a frolic boy. 

Walter Hay who just before had loudly praised his Sarah dear, 

Now as if shot suddenly stopped, then joined us in the cheer ; 

Oh loudly we cheered, oh wildly we cheered till nature around us 
thrilled, 

The scene it was so beautiful—so full each heart it filled. 


Down, down we pressed, and on we pressed; but, mother, I'll not dwell 
On all the scenes, the bloody scenes, that afterwards befell ; 

Hurricane after hurricane—fire, blood and iron hail 

Swept o’er, till ’twas most strange that any lived to tell the tale, 
Contreras, Churubusco, Molino’s midnight deep, 

And proud and high Chepultepec—that eagle in its steep. 


Now as I think of those red strifes, they’re all a chaos wild 

Of rushing columns, staggering ranks and dead and dying piled : 

Of the cannons shaking thunder, shots rolling nigh unbroke— 

The quick dead beats of charging horse—of choking blinding smoke— 

Climbings of roaring batteries—of strugglings, stumblings on, 

Loading, firing, o’er the dead leaping, till the red stripes were won. 

Still Walter Hay was by my side, no wound had touched him yet ; 

Charmed lives we both appeared to wear from ball and bayonet; 

Charmed lives, although we gladly rushed where the fields were thickest 
strewed, 

(L mean him, mother! for your son would show no braggart’s mood) 

Until we thought each other safe from death’s relentless sweep— 

Ah me, the sad reverse compels me now to weep! 


Thro’ all these dreadful hurricanes, as I said, poor Walter passed, 

One struggle more at the city gates—those passed—’twould be our last. 

Ah me, dear mother and sister! my heart has been nearly crushed ! 

On through the high arched causeway toward the Belen gate we 
rushed— 

We saw brave Quitman wave his sword—we rushed with might and 
main, 

And each one felt he’d gladly die, first entrance could he gain. 
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As Walter and I were running along, our pieces we just had fired, 
Some dozen or so of Mexicans had from their stand retired— 

Our company all were scattered, we were running, as I have said, 
In track of the flying Mexicans at the topmost of our tread— 
“On, on,” cried Walter, “let us see who first the gate will pass, 
I’ve written to Sarah it must be I!” poor Walter! alas, alas! 


We reached the gate breast to breast, it towered up strong and high, 
I nerved myself anew with strength—just then I heard a cry— 

Oh fatal sound! that low short cry—I turned and there he |: Ly 

In the death agony—the dark blood te ling how life was rushing away. 
Yes, rushing away, for the cursed ball was true to its horrid part— 
So I took poor Walter in my arms and laid him near my heart. 


Yes, I took him in my arms and made his bosom bare, 
Oh mother, oh sister! in thick great throbs the blood gushed ceaseless 
there— 


His pale lips shivered, he rolled his eyes, he fixed them on my face ; 

He knew his friend! oh, then, with deep emotion I bless’d God for that 
race ! 

He knew his friend, for he pressed my hand, and then he tried to speak, 

I felt that he was happy, for a smile was on his cheek, 

His lips again parted—bless God! this time ’twas not in vain he tried, 

“Tell Sarah I thought of her last of all!” he brokenly gasped and died. 


I bore the corpse to a sylvan spot where the battle had not come, 

A little sylvan hollow which reminded me of home; 

There, underneath the rich de ep grass, at the skirt of a thicket de ep, 

I laid the form of my dear dear friend to slumber his long long sleep, 

To slumber his long long sleep, and there | stretched myself for hours, 

Whilst seemed my heart as if *twould ne’er cease pouring its tearful 
showers. 


‘he next day proudly marched we i ith banners and glancing arms, 
The next day } 1] hed we in with | 1 ol g 
Bright women made the balconies Edens of flashing charms; 

S , 
Wherever we turned, dark eyes were there, and tresses of ebony, 
And the drums and the trumpets were loud in joy, but there was no 

joy for me; 
Wherever I turned, in the loveliest form I saw his streaming gore, 
gg 
And through the crash of the instruments his gasping accents bore. 
6 € } 5 


And now, dear mother! unharmed, from battle strife, to you I come 
again, 

To see your face and hear you speak—the joy thrills heart and brain; 

Oh never again I'l] leave you, but here I’ll gladly toil, 

I've seen enough of horrid war, God’s earth it does but spoil ; 

But sister you go—I cannot—and tell poor Sarah Wayte, 

Whilst mother will tell his mother of poor dear Walter's fate. 
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HISTORY. 


BY J. R. TYSON. 


Not to know what has gone before us, says Cicero, is always 
to continue a child. He only on whose mind has been poured the 
genial treasures of history, has emerged from intellectual in- 
fancy, and started from the goal of childhood. If he has lived in 
other ages and nations than the age and nation in which he was 
born, he must have imbibed something of the mind and genius 
with which each is impressed; some food for reflection, some 
principle of practice, knowledge, or refinement, which expands 
his nature and elevates his being. 

History sheds around the path a broad and distinct radiance, 
illuminating the present and pouring its beams into the future. 
The events of other ages so emit their bright lights and cast their 
gloomy shadows before us, that we foresee and realize the cer- 
tainty of the future, in these images of the past. As we are not 
only watched by our contemporaries, but are recorded and judged 
of by posterity, we have all the incitements which reason can 
add to the love of fame, to study those great events which the 
conduit-pipe of history can pour from the full reservoir of time. 
It is to this source, unmixed with the prejudices of the day, and 
free from those personal considerations which influence the judg- 
ment in active life, that the philosopher must look for the secret 
springs of motive, and for a key to unlock the mysteries of the 
human heart. 

It is from no vain or unmeaning reason, that mankind have 
given to the father of history an undying celebrity. Cicero in- 
forms us, in his Tusculan disputations, that Scipio Africanus had 
always in his hand one of the works of Xenophon. If it be true 
that history is philosophy teaching by examples, the fame of He- 
rodotus and the practice of Scipio are both explained. The 
school of example, says Bolingbroke, is the world, and the mas- 
ters are history and experience. But that practical wisdom which 
may be acquired in story, has this superiority over the personal 
experience of ourselves and others. It is not liable to the objec- 
tion of being learned at our own expense, and is less partial and 
imperfect. Experience, from the brevity of its span, is transient 
and incomplete. History, in its extensive survey, embraces the 
beginning and the end. The experience of a long life gives us 
only a few links of a continuous chain; but in history we see the 
whole concatenation, from thé first opening to the final catastro- 
phe. We see virtue rewarded and vice unmasked and punished; 
or, if death overtake the offender before the discovery of his 
misdeeds, we witness the retribution of historical justice exe- 
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cuted in those eloquent denunciations of the historian, which con- 
demn him to perpetual infamy. 

The application of general maxims to the conduct of life, or 
the reduction into practice of the abstract speculations of philo- 
sophy, is not suited to the inclinations, or is beyond the ordinary 
powers of the human mind. But examples derived from story 
are instinctively apprehended; the embodied truth is brought 
palpably before us. While a general principle or a sound maxim 
may pass unheeded, we cannot resist the potency of the conclu- 
sion which the facts combine to deduce; and those sentiments 
which are derived from historical materials, are engraved upon 
the mind and heart in characters too strong not to be applied, 
and too deep for deliberation. It is said of the teaching of the 
ancient philosophers, that their doctrines exerted less influence 
over their disciples than their conversations, and their conversa- 
tions less than their personal example. 

In the early ages of the world, the song of minstrelsy pre- 
served, or revived the memory of unusual and fanciful occur- 
rences. When tradition was dim and indistinct, or the incident 
could be magnified by circumstances of wonder, the bard of the 
day would describe it according to the impressions made upon 
his poetic imagination. The flowers of fiction would delight a 
group of admiring auditors, who, listening to the songs of war- 
like triumph, or of miraculous escape, would drink in those me- 
taphors by which the bard knows how to entrance the feelings 
of an imaginative people. But the recitals of Herodotus pro- 
duced an effect which seldom falls withirt the power of the ora- 
tor or the poet. The simple pathos of his description drew tears 
from assembled Greece, and his nine books received the names 
of the Muses. But although a great improvement was made from 
the uncertainty of oral tradition, and the beautiful but exagge- 
rated representations of bards and minstrels, yet the life and soul 
of history were still no where to be seen. It was for latter days— 
for a Livy and a Tacitus—to present the features of the periods 
they have selected, in a comprehensiveness and detail more con- 
sonant to the duty of the historian. But it will be seen perhaps, 
before I conclude, that it was reserved for an age subsequent to 
theirs, and for another country, to carry out to their legitimate 
extent the real objects and ultimate design of historic composition. 

Tradition may preserve the memory of the eventful past, and 
the glory or the shame of ancestry. The bard, whether in the 
humble form of minstrelsy and ballad, or in the soul-stirring and 
more elevated strains of epic poetry, may perpetuate the tradi- 
tionary story, and, subjecting it to the crucible of his fervid 
and patriotic imagination, transmute what is only unusual and 

2n* 
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striking into the wonderful and marvellous. Tradition had pre- 
served the Trojan war, and the consequent dispersion of the van- 
quished chiefs. Minstrelsy had fed the fire of patriotic pride by 
recounting the conquest. And Homer only completed a picture, 
whose faint outlines had been shadowed forth by the tale-teller 
and the minstrel. 

But the bard may not only illustrate the character of a people, 
but, by the power of his verse, inspire new impulses, and give a 
new complexion to the dispositions of a nation. He thus becomes 
a historical personage himself, and such a part of the age, that 
no delineation of it is complete without him. Among the an- 
cients, he travelled from place to place, singling out some inci- 
dent of individual greatness or national glory for poetical com- 
memoration. In the middle ages of Europe, he kept alive the 
memory of illustrious deeds, and excited in the people the senti- 
ments of martial enterprize and patriotic devotion. Such was the 
influence which the bards exercised over an ardent people, both 
by their services and their genius, that they enjoyed the homage 
of great personal consideration and social immunities. Alfred, in 
the disguise of a harper, could gain admission into the Danish 
camp, and the bard Blondel, by his ingenuity, sought out the 
concealment of Richard the first, and restored the captive mo- 
narch to liberty. The edict proclaimed by Edward the first, after 
his conquest of Wales, that all the dards of that country should 
be put to death, not only argues his own cruelty, but displays 
the importance ascribed to the class. He knew that his conquests 
could not be retained in a country where the spirit of independ- 
ence was kept alive by those martial and patriotic songs, which 
celebrated the exploits of their fathers and the immemorial free- 
dom of their fatherland. The poems of Ossian, handed down to 
us from the antiquity of a remote age, and little impaired by the 
many generations through which they have passed, only show 
the sacred value which was attached to these effusions, and the 
fidelity with which they are preserved. 

Though the departments of the bard and the historian are es- 
sentially different, and excellence in each depends upon opposite 
qualities, yet poetry may preserve many lineaments of an age, 
tor which we would search elsewhere in vain. Genius is not 
always controlled by the transactions or the eras of history. It 
goes beyond the bounds of actual existence, and creates a world 
of itsown. Shakspeare, to whose mighty power all history was 
made subservient, compressed ages into hours. Dr. Johnson has 
alike felicitously and poetically said, 


“Existence saw him spurn her bounded re igu, 
And panting time toiled after him in vain.’ 
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But, with all these inaccuracies, the dramas of the great bard 
present to us many a portrait of admirable fidelity, and unfold 
many a secret motive which is no where to be found in the 
pages of regular narrative. Sir Walter Scott has given to us, in 
the form of fictitious compositions, some of the finest truths of 
history, and those portions of it too, which are least accessible to 
the ordinary inquirer. He has redeemed it from the imputation 
of a dry and unattractive study, and taught mankind to value 
those portions of Scottish story which are less observed, because 
apparently of less importance. 

But it is not to the poet, the dramatist, or the romance writer, 
that the historian chiefly looks for his materials. He must pa- 
tiently explore the narratives of the annalist, and treasure the 
personal descriptions of the memoir writer and the biographer. 
The dry details of the one are not more useful to his purpose, 
than the traits of character and incident are of the other. They 
not only relieve the tedious succession of uninteresting events, 
but they subserve, in an eminent degree, the objects he has in 
view. The character of a people may be exhibited in an anec- 
dote; the relation of personal adventure may present, in minia- 
ture, the characteristic features of an age. While the objects of 
biography are different from those of history, the character of 
the man, or an incident of his life, may illustrate the story of his 
times. It would be wrong, for example, to suppose that the vo- 
luntary return of Regulus to Carthage, when he knew the tor- 
tures that awaited him there, was owing to the peculiar and ob- 
stinate temperament of the man. It was the proud and stubborn 
virtue of the Roman of that age, which neither the ties of nature, 
the entreaties of friends, nor the terror of protracted and inge- 
nious suffering could overcome. 

The noble conduct of the Lady Catharine Douglas, on the oc- 
casion of the assassination of James the first of Scotland, presents 
a memorable instance of female valour and heroic loyalty. It is 
a proof of the effects which times of violence produce upon cha- 
racter, and of the enthusiastic attachment which the virtues of a 
great monarch are capable of inspiring, even in the hearts of the 
young and beautiful. The murderers of James found him ina 
Dominican convent, without his body guard. The bolt of the 
door having been removed so as readily to admit the ingress of 
the conspirators, the Lady Douglas discovered the fatal opening. 
She immediately thrust her arm into the staple to oppose their 
admission. But what resistance could the slender arm of a deli- 
cate Woman oppose to a numerous band of desperate assassins? 
They burst open the door, shattering in pieces the fragile arm 
which was so generously interposed for the safety of her sove- 
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reign, and rushed over her fallen body, sword in hand, upon the 
king. A manly resistance was all he could oppose to superiority 
of numbers, aided by desperation of purpose. He fell under the 
repeated strokes of his assailants, 

An instance of a different kind, exhibiting remarkable address 
in a female, occurred in our own country, during the war of the 
American revolution. It may be cited as characteristic of that 
memorable period, and of the ingenuity and boldness inspired 
by a sense of danger and an engrossing sentiment of patriotism. 
In the language of Addison’s Cato, 


“ Virtues which shun the day, and lie concealed 
In the smooth season and the calms of life,” 


prove themselves in the stormy times of emergency and peril. 
The magnitude of the stake evolves those dormant faculties 
which show the native powers of the soul. General Greene was 
anxious to send a messenger to General Sumter (who was at 
some distance on the Wataree), to join him in an attack on Lord 
Rawdon. The difficulty was to find a man who was bold enough 
to engage in the enterprize. The intermediate country was full 
of peril to the traveller on such a mission. At length a young 
girl, named Emily Geiger, proposed to carry the letter and mes- 
sage to Sumter. A letter was written, and the contents communi- 
cated to her. Mounted on horseback in the direction of Sumter’s 
camp, she was overtaken, on the second day of her journey, by 
the scouts of Rawdon. The English officer, from a spirit of gal- 
lantry, declined to search her at the time of the capture, but 
having placed her in a private apartment, he sent for an old 
tory matron to make the proper investigation. No sooner was 
the rebel maiden alone, than she withdrew her letter from its 
hiding place, and ate it up, piece by piece. When the matron 
arrived, all evidence of the girl’s errand being destroyed, she 
was restored to liberty; and pursuing her journey by a circuitous 
route, she arrived at Sumter’s camp, and communicated the 
secret of her expedition. The daring intrepidity with which this 
young American maiden braved the perils of a wilderness, 
peopled by rude soldiers and remorseless savages; the presence 
of mind she displayed in the pressing moment of trial; the re- 
sumption of her journey, and its final accomplishment, only em- 
body a sentiment and spirit by no means confined to the breast 
of Emily Geiger, but participated in by thousands of her fair 
fellow country-women in that hour of danger. 

We are not to be led, on the other hand, too hastily into the 
supposition that a striking trait, or an insulated example of com- 
manding goodness or atrocious criminality, elucidates the pre- 
vailing dispositions of a period, a sect, or a country. When 
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Catharine de Medicis persuaded Charles IX. to murder the Hu- 
guenots of France, we must attribute it to the dictates of individual 
cruelty, rather than to the prevalence of a sympathetic feeling 
among his subjects. The horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was intended to be universal over the nation. Orders were issued 
for this purpose to the Catholic governors of the several provinces ; 
but these bloody mandates did not meet with a passive obedience. 
Many of the governors refused to comply. The Viscount d’Orthe, 
instead of obeying the order, had the courage to write to his 
majesty, that there were many good soldiers in his garrison, but 
not one executioner. One of the governors used, in reply to this 
infamous command, the following remarkable language: “ Sire, 
I have too much reverence for your majesty, not to persuade 
myself that the order I have received must be forged; but if 
(which Heaven forbid) it should really be the order of your ma- 
jesty, I have too much respect for the persona] character of my 
sovereign to obey it.” 

But the historian, though he avails himself of the labours of 
the annalist, and the incidents of the biographer, has higher du- 
ties to perform than either. What seems merely curious in itself, 
or preserved in a private cabinet, as a family treasure; what is 
accumulated among the confused medley of MSS. in a historical 
society, are the great objects of his pursuit and investigation. 
That which, upon a superficial view, looks disjointed and sepa- 
rate, having no connection with the regular chain of historical 
events, perhaps may contain in itself the uniting link of a mass 
of fragments. 

It is the province of the historian to relate the events, depict 
the manners, and exhibit the spirit of the age. All that may prove 
auxiliary to his design, must be explored with patience and assi- 
duity. He is to admit of no secondary evidence upon subjects 
which are susceptible of higher verification. He cannot repeat 
what he finds printed in books, however respectable their cha- 
racter, without referring to original sources of light. Even among 
original documents, he must collate the different versions, which 
the accidental inaccuracies of contemporary pens, or the wilful 
perversions which party spirit may have introduced for the dis- 
tortion or suppression of truth. The annalist may amuse, the 
poet may delight, and the orator may astonish; the musician, the 
painter, and the sculptor may contribute to embellish the age 
which they refine; but it is the historian who delineates their 
general effect, and exhibits the real impress which they make 
upon the society around them. Revolutions may uproot, and 
war spread carnage and “cry havoc,”’ but the genius of history 
must preside with a steady and collected eye over the troubled 
and turbulent scene. 
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(COLLECTANEA.) 
THE JUGGLERS OF INDIA. 


T te following account of the surprising performances of jugglers in 
the East, is from the Edinburgh Journal, and is given upon the au- 
thority of a friend of the writer, who was an eye witness. It may be 
new to many of our readers. 


A party of jugglers came forward, on one occasion, to perform 
publicly, in the yard of the barracks, at Madras. Many hun- 
dreds of people, of all ages, kinds, and denominations, including 
the soldiery of the establishment, assembled to witness the exhi- 
bition, and some little temporary arrangements were made, that 
all might hear and see conveniently. The leader of the jugglers, 
who were all, of course, natives of Hindostan, requested the 
commanding officer to place a guard of men around the scene 
of display; a precaution which was adopted, and proved a very 
wise one. The floor of the court, be it observed, was composed 
of sand, firm and well trodden. On this ground, then, after some 
preliminary tricks of an inferior kind, one man was left alone 
with a little girl, the latter seeming about eight or nine years old. 
Beside them stood a tall narrow basket, perhaps three or four 
feet high, by a little more than a foot in width, and open at the 
top. .No other object, living or inanimate, appeared on the 
ground. After a short period spent by the man in conversing 
with the girl, he seemed to get angry, and began to rail loudly 
at her for her neglect of some wish of his. The child attempted 
to sooth him, but he continued to show an increased degree of 
irritation as he went on. By degrees he lashed himself up into 
such an apparent fury, that foam actually stood upon his lips, 
and being naturally of an unprepossessing countenance, he 
looked, to the white spectators at least, as like an enraged demon 
as might be. Finally, his wrath at the girl rose seemingly to an 
uncontrollable height, and he seized her, and put her beneath 
the basket; or rather turned down the open mouth of the bas- 
ket over her person. She was thus shut entirely up, the turned 
bottom of the basket closing her in above. Having thus disposed 
of the child, in spite of her screams and entreaties, the man 
drew his sword, which was as bright as the surface of a mirror; 
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and he appeared as if he was about to wreak some further evil 
on the object of his ire. And after some moments, during which 
he talked to himself and to the enclosed girl as if justifying his 
anger, he did actually plunge the sword down into the basket, 
and drew it out dripping with blood, or at least blood-red drops! 
The child screamed piteously from her prison, but in vain: for 
the man plunged the weapon again and again into the scene of 
her confinement. As he did so, the cries of the girl became fai nt 
by degrees, and in the end died away altogether. The deed of 
death was consummated. 

So, at least, thought most of the horror stricken persons who 
witnessed this action. And well it was for the chief performer 
in it that he had requested a guard to be placed, for it required 
all the exertions of this guard to prevent the aroused soldiery, 
who believed this to be no trick, but a piece of diabolical butch- 
ery, from leaping into the arena, and tearing the man to pieces. 
The excitable Irishmen, among the number, in particular ground 
their teeth against one another, and muttered language not very 
complimentary to the juggler. Even the officers, whose better 
education and experience made them less open to such feelings, 
grew pale with uneasiness. But observe the issue of all this. 

When the man seemed to have carried his rage to the, last ex- 
tremity, warned, perhaps, by the looks of the soldiery, that it 
would be as well to close the exhibition without delay, he raised 
his bloody sword for a moment before the eyes of the assemblage, 
and then struck the basket smartly with it. The basket tumbled 
over on its side, and on the spot which it had covered, in place 
of the expected corpse of the girl whose last groans had just 
been heard, there was seen—nothing! Nothing but the flat sand 
of the court yard! No vestige of dress, or any other thing tof 
indicate that the girl had ever been there! The amazement of 
the spectators was unbounded, and it was, if possible, rendered 
more intense, when, after the lapse of a few seconds, the identi- 
cal little girl came bounding from the side of the court yard— 
from among the spectators’ feet, it seemed—and clapsed the 
juggler around the knees with every sign of affection, and with- 
out the slightest marks of having undergone any injury what- 
ever. As we have said, the astonishment of the assembly was 
immeasurable; and it might really well be so, seeing that the 
feat was performed in the centre of a court, every point of the 
circumference of which*was crowded with spectators, whose 
eyes were never off the performers for one instant. As to the 
notion of a subterranean passage, the nature of the ground put 
that out of the question, and, besides, that nothing of the kind 
existed, was made plain to all who chose to satisfy themselves 
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on the subject, by looking at the scene of the performances, when 
they closed. Every oné was sure the girl had been put below 
the basket, and that she did not get out of it in the natural way. 
But she did get out, and how; it is impossible to say, though 
there can be no doubt that it was accomplished by some skilful 
manoeuvre. 

A somewhat similar feat is occasionally performed with ani- 
mals. A juggler will place a lean dog below one of these bas- 
kets, and presto, pass! when he lifts it up, you will behold a litter 
of as fine pups as ever whipper in could desire. But most peo- 
ple will probably think the ¢ree trick a more wonderful one than 
any of these. A juggler, in performing this, chooses either a 
small spot of earth, of the extent of two or three feet square, 
and in the open air, or he takes a large flower-pot and fills it 
with mould for the purpose. Either of the ways will do. Having 
this small pot of earth before him, and his spectators ranged 
around, at the distance of two or three feet, the juggler shows 
to the company a mango stone, or the stone found in the centre 
of the eastern fruit known by that name, which varies in size 
like tue fruit of the apple tree. This stone the juggler then 
plants in the earth, at the depth of several inches, and covers it 
up. Not many minutes elapse until the spectators behold a small 
green shoot arise from the spot. «It increases visibly in height 
and size every moment, until it gains the altitude of a foot or so. 
It then begins to send off branches from the main stem; on these 
branches leaves begin to appear, bearing the natural hue of 
vegetation. Buds next present themselves; the whole affair, in 
every respect, meanwhile assuming the regular aspect of a mini- 
ature tree, some four feet high. The buds are followed by blos- 
soms, and finally, the green fruit of the mango meets the aston- 
ished eyes of the spectators. “Look, but not touch,”’ is all this 
time the juggler’s word, and he himself also preserves the cha- 
racter of an on-looker. When the fruit has arrived at something 
like a fair growth for such a tree, the originator of this extraor- 
dinary vegetation plucks it, and hands it to the spectators. This 
is the winding up of the charm. The assembled persons handle 
the fruit, and see nothing in it in the slightest degree different 
from the ordinary produce of the mango, elaborated by the slow 
vegetation of months. Our informant on these points ate a por- 
tion of the fruit brought forth by this jugglery, and found it to 
iaste exactly like the raw mango. The whole process now de- 
tailed usually occupies about a quarter of an hour, from the 
planting of the stone to the production of the fruit. Though he 
gives away the fruit, the performer does not part with the tree. 
This feat, which is perfectly familiar to ali who have been in 
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India, is certainly an extraordinary one, and affords the most 
effectual evidence of the powers of deception to which the race 
of jugglers has attained. 

The feat of sitting without seeming support in the air, is one 
of the few first rate Indian tricks which have been exhibited in 
Europe; but even this is now held somewhat cheap, the mode 
of performing it being pretty clearly understood. The feat is 
performed in this way. In the centre of a ring of spectators, 
stands the juggler with an assistant. When all is ready for the 
performance, the assistant holds an ample cloak, or awning, over 
the juggler, which covers him completely for the time. In a few 
minutes this covering is removed, and the juggler is discovered, 
seated cross-legged in the air, unsubstantial uir, at the height of 
a foot or so from the ground! He is in the thin dress of his 
country, and on one of his arms, which is extended horizontally 
in a bent form, and which, as well as the other, has a wide sleeve 
upon it, a fold of a cloak is negligently thrown, the remainder 
of the cloak hanging down to, and resting on the ground. This 
slight contact of the elbow with the cloak is all that connects 
the man with terrestrial things: otherwise he is totally left in 
air; and how he maintains himself there, is inexplicable to ap- 
pearance. But the cloak alluded to seems to lie in careless con- 
tact with another cloak, or portion of attire, that rests on the 
ground farther off. Now, it is believed that, at the point where 
the cloak touches the elbow, a spring of a very powerful kind 
passes up the sleeve of the arm, and bends down under his body, 
placing him probably upon a hoop. The other end of the spring 
passes off, and finds its support under the second or farthest off 
cloak. This spring, in all likelihood, can be folded up in short 
divisions, so as to be easily concealed while the awning is thrown 
over the juggler at the close of the performance, and before he 
gives liberty to the spectators to examine the spot, which he 
usually does. This is the received explanation of the feat, but 
there is still some difficulty in understanding the nature of the 
weight or support which is placed beneath the cloak. This must 
evidently be of considerable power to sustain his frame; and 
how he gets it out of the way, is not easily seen. These feats 
are the result of surprising art, address, or contrivance; and for 
such the natives of India certainly far excel the whole world. 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


On the 18th September, 1793, the southeast corner-stone of 
the north wing of the capitol was laid by General Washington. 
The Philadelphia papers of the day were at that time discontinued, 
from the panic of the yellow fever, so we have no account of the 
celebration. A speech was delivered, however, by Washington. 

The architect, Major L’Enfant, went on to lay out the streets, 
in the first place, by setting out right angles, after the fashion of 
Philadelphia, and then intersecting them by those enormous 
avenues which contrived to show the public buildings, the presi- 
dent’s house, and the capitol, from all quarters; and hence the 
perplexing dust and triangles of Washington. 

Washington, who took so strong an interest in the construction 
of the capitol, as to solicit a loan himself, in a letter to the go- 
vernor of Maryland, did not live to witness its completion. He 
died 14th February, 1799. In November, 1800, Congress met 
there for the first time. 

At present the attractions of the capitol are on the increase. 
The private architecture is improving; the growth of the city is 
advancing with the enlargement of the nation; the museums, 
containing the collections of the exploring expedition, are open; 
the patent office, with its models of inventions inviting the at- 
tention, every year adding to the associations of the capital ; and 
the bright schemes of scholars and men of science hanging upon 
the prospects of the Smithsonian Institute, its library and its 
gardens; these confirm the hopes of Washington, and justify the 
name borrowed from that illustrious founder of the city. 

The capitol presents specimens of various styles of architecttire. 
On entering the south wing, several columns are seen, where 
carvings of Indian cornstalks are substituted for flutings and 
filletings; while the capitals are made of the ears of corn half 
stripped, and disposed so as in some degree to resemble the Co- 
rinthian or composite order. 

The representatives’ chamber is a fine semicircular apartment, 
with columns of a dark bluish silicious puddingstone, hard and 
highly polished. It is lighted from above. The gallery is open 
during the debates, as well as the senate chamber, which is a 
much smaller apartment. 

The library of Congress is in another part of the building; and 
the great hall contains six national pictures (each of them twelve 
feet by eighteen)—the Declaration of Independence, the Surren- 
der of Burgoyne at Saratoga, the Surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, the Landing ef Columbus, by Vanderlyn, the Bap- 
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tism of Pocahontas, by Chapman, and the Embarkation of the 
Pilgrims, by Weir. 

A fine view is enjoyed from the top of the capitol. You look 
along Pennsylvania avenue westward to the president’s house, 
with Georgetown and the Potomac beyond; the general post 
office, &c., on the right; the navy yard towards the southeast: 
Greenleaf’s point nearly south; and southwest the bridge over 
the Potomac, with the road to Alexandria and Mount Vernon. 
The canal begins south of the president’s house, and terminates 
at the east branch. 

The capitol presents a noble appearance; its height, the as- 
cending terraces, the monument and its fountain, the grand 
balustrade of freestone which protects the ofiices below, and the 
distinct object which it forms, standing alone on its lofty site, 
combine to make up the impression of grandeur, in which its 
architectural defects are lost or forgotten. 

The waste lands which lie at the foot of Capitol hill are appro- 
priated for a future botanical garden. 

There are many very favourable points of view from the capi- 
tol, standing, as it does, higher than the general level of the 
country. There are views from the distant eminences, which 
are particularly fine, in which the broad bosom of the Potomac 
forms the back ground. The effect of the building is also remark- 
ably imposing when the snow is on the ground, and the whole 
structure, rising from a field of snow, with its dazzling white- 
ness, looks like some admirable creation of the frost. All archi- 
tecture, however, is very much improved by the presence of a 
multitude of people, and the capital looks its best on the day ot 
inauguration. 


MISSING BOOKS ALLUDED TO IN SCRIPTURE. 
(From a correspondent of the Banner of the Cross.) 


Probably many of your readers, who, in a systematic perusal 
of the holy volume, have met allusions to various writings, now 
not extant, would be gratified to see a connected account of 
them. This I have attempted in the following sketch, vouching 
only for such general correctness that may satisfy the ordinary 
reader, without pretending to subject it to the notice of the theo- 
logical critic. 

The following list embraces, as far as I have been enabled to 
judge, a complete enumeration of the books actually, or supposed 
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to be lost. The authorities consulted are Dr. Lightfoot, Calmet, 
Horne, and his references. 

It may be well to premise (a fact of which the theological reade: 
is aware) that these missing books never occupied a place in the 
sacred canon, not having been received by the church as a part 
of divine revelation, and consequently their loss is little to be re- 
gretted. To the Jews, contemporaneous with the writers of the 
several portions of the Old Testament, they might have been ot! 
service, as evidences of the truth of the sacred writers; but to us, 
who receive the canon of Holy Scriptures on the unerring tes- 
timony of the church, they are not needed in this, if in any ca- 
pacity. 

1. The first quoted in Exod. xxiv. 7, is “The Book of the 
Covenant,’’ which is supposed to be lost, but in fact comprises 
the injunctions and exhortations in the preeeding four chapters. 
It is then not a distinct book. 

2. “The Book of the Wars of the Lord,’’ Numb. xxi. 14. Dr. 
Lightfoot thinks that this was a record of the defeat of the Amal- 
ekites, which Moses was commanded to make as a memorial, and 
to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. Others suppose it to have 
been a record of the wars, ordered by God, against the seven 
nations of Canaan. 

3. The Book of Jasher, Joshua x. 13, 2. Sam. i. 18. Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, says it was a collection of chronicles of 
what happened to the Jews, year by year; and of directions for 
the practice of archery and maintenance of military exercises. 

The work now sold under this title is a recent forgery. 

4. “The Books of Solomon,” 1 Kings iv. 32, 33. Of his 3000 
‘‘Proverbs,”’ we probably possess a select portion. Horne sup- 
poses that they “were perhaps only spoken, not committed to 
writing.”’ His “Songs,’’ which were a thousand and five in num- 
ber, were in all probability juvenile compositions. “The Song of 
Songs,”’ or Canticle, was the best, having a typical or prophetica! 
meaning. His treatise on the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
masterpieces in their kind, belonged rather to philosophy than 
revelation. 

5. “The Books of Gad the seer and of Nathan the prophet,”’ 
1 Chron. xxix. 29. 

The earlier acts of David’s reign were written by Samuel, and 
are contained in the first twenty-four chapters of 1 Samuel; the 
remainder, with the 2d book, were written by Gad the seer and 
Nathan the prophet. 

6. “The Books of Nathan the prophet; the Prophecy of Ahi- 
jah the Shilonite; and the Visions of Iddo the seer against Je- 
roboam the son of Nebat,’’ 2 Chron. ix. 29. In these were con- 
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tained the acts of Solomon’s reign, being civil records, and pro- 
bably contemporaneous. The prophecy of Ahijah led the schis- 
matic Jeroboam to cause the revolt of the ten tribes. 

The books of 1 and 2 Chronicles themselves, being records 
having an intimate connection with the design of God in causing 
the Old Testament to be written, probably drew facts from these 
civil documents, and appealed to them for truth. 

7. The Book of Shemaiah the prophet and of Iddo the seer, 
concerning genealogies, 2 Chron. xii. 15. “The Story or Com- 
mentary of Iddo the seer,” xiii. 22. These prophets were com- 
pilers of the acts of Rehoboam and of Abijah, kings of Judah. 

The commentary or “ Midrash” appears to have been concern- 
ing that branch of public documents, which were scrupulously 
kept—genealogy. 

8. The Book of Jehu, the son of Hanani, 2 Chron. xx. 34, was 
the record of the administration of Jehosaphat, 1 Kings xvi. 1. 

9. “The Sayings of the Seers,’’? 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19; or, bet- 
ter rendered, the “ Words of Hosai,’’ who was probably the re- 
corder of the events of the reign of Manasseh. 

It is to be observed, that the word rendered in many places 
book is not always so understood. It is variously translated—roll, 
volume, record, list, bill, &c. 

10. St. Paul’s first Epistle to Corinth, 1 Cor. v. 9. The original 
may thus be rendered: “I have written to you in ¢his epistle, 
and may be regarded as anticipative of what is written subse- 
quently, (chap. v. 18. vi. 13, vii. 2.) It, indeed, must be so un- 
derstood in the 11th verse.—There were no other than the two 
epistles which we possess. 

11. An Epistle to the Ephesians, Ephes. iii. 3. The passage 
reads thus: “As I wrote defore in a few words,”’ and has been 
supposed to allude to another epistle to Ephesus. That it is not so, 
is evident from the silence of external evidence. The words may 
be explained by a reference to the preceding chapter, which con- 
tains the “few words.”’ 

12. “The Epistle from Laodicea,’’ Colos. iv. 16. No epistle 
of the Laodiceans is here referred to, but evidently one which 
that church sent to Colosse, probably by the same bearer who 
carried the epistle which St. Paul direeted to them. The sup- 
posed epistle is that to the Ephesians, a copy of which the Lao- 
diceans, who were within the circuit of Ephesus, caused to be 
made, and despatched at Colosse. 

13. The prophecy of Enoch, Jude 14. This is generally be- 
lieved to be a Jewish forgery, but which probably contained se- 
veral facts. Others, with more probability, suppose that the apos- 
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tle merely made use of a well known tradition of the Jews, 
handed down asa part of their popular teaching. 

It must be recollected, that on most of the preceding points 
much uncertainty exists. Of the many suppositions concerning 
them, these are believed to be the most plausible. One thing is 
certain, that had those books been included in Holy Writ, not 
one would have been missing. 


UNITY OF THE HUMAN FAMILY. 


The original unity of the human family, and its vast suscept- 
ibility of degradation or improvement, we hold to be cardina) 
well established truths, having an intimate relation to all ques- 
tions of science, morals, polity, and religion. We are sorry, there- 
fore, to see the high authority of Professor Agassiz quoted 
against this original unity. Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, who has 


lately examined numerous skulls from various tribes and nations, 
also inclines to the opinion of original diversity. This inference 
from his learned researches we are not inclined to concede; but 
his labours in this novel field of scientific enterprize and research 
must ever be held in high admiration. His mode of operation is 
this: He collects the skulls from many nations, takes out the 
brain, and fills the cavity with shot an eighth of an inch in di- 
ameter. This shot is then poured out and measured in cubic 
inches, which gives precisely the size of the brain. The brain of 
different nations and races he finds to be of different sizes, and 
from these premises, real and valuable as they are, he draws his 
conclusions, like those of Manfred, “conelusions most forbidden.” 


“ And then I dived, 
In my lone wanderings, to the cause of death, 
Searching its cause in its effect; and drew 
From withered. bones, and skulls, and heaped up dust, 
Conclusions most furbidden.” 


The summary of Dr. Morton’s patient labours we give in his 
“table showing the sizes of the brain in cubic inches, as obtained 
trom the measurement of 623 crania of various races and fami- 
ties of men.’’ 
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This table is seuy vebaelstel and the author ba laid the world 
under obligations by his silent and persevering endeavours. The 
facts to be noted, and the legitimate conclusions to be drawn, are 
these : 

t. The susceptibility of the human frame, (the skull at least) 
to be modified by climate, morals, and intelligence. The Saxons 
migrated to England, and from thence, after several ages, to 
America. All are therefore of one stock; but note the. diversity 
ef size in the brain. The English, modified by their peculiar po- 
sition, are to the German and to our own as ninety-six to ninety! 
Again, the native African, and the American African, are to 
each other as eighty-three to eighty-two! Plainly, such com- 
parisons do not prove an original diversity of the race, but its 
great susceptibility of modification. They go directly and strongly 
to explain how different nations and tribes, originally one and 
the same, may in time be made to change most widely in their 
structure and appearance one from another. 

2. There is no need of different origins for the human race. 
Dr. Morton and others suppose that different localities and eli- 
mates require men of a radically different structure to be adapted 
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for them. But we see, by the above table, how plastic is the 
nature of man; how his constitution is made to change with cir- 
cumstances; how new habits become a second nature to him: 
and how such second nature and new forms may be propagated 
through succeeding generations. A few days since we showed, 
by full statistical tables, how the white race had become accus- 
tomed to endure the labours of the field under a direct tropica! 
sun on the island of Porto Rico. Cuba furnishes similar proof. 

3. Between different nations there is not so wide a diversity 

is between different individuals of the same nation. The Eng- 
lish and the Hottentot, both fellow subjects of her majesty, show 
a difference of twenty-one cubic inches. But see how closely the 
gap is filled by the insensible gradations; we repeat the mean 
numbers in the table: 75, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 90, 96. 
The extremes between individuals of the same nation are gene- 
rally much farther apart than twenty-one inches; we calculate 
them thus: 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 34, 43, 
44. Reasoning in this manner, therefore, we have stronge) 
grounds to say that different individuals of the same nation, 
sprung from a different original source, than to say the like of 
any two nations. How oddly great men sometimes reason! 

4. There seems to be a connection between the size of the 
brain and the elevation of the race, especially as such elevation 
relates to power and influence. The mean size of the Caucasiai: 
brain is ninety-three cubic inches, that of the negro eighty-three. 
and that of the feeble Mexican, Peruvian, Hottentot, and Aus- 
tralian seventy-five. It is much to be regretted that so small a 
number of English and American crania have been examined, 
(only five of the one and seven of the other), plainly an indeci- 
sive number. But Dr. Morton is not to blame, for with his own 
hands he has measured 623! What an employment! And into 
what will not the curious spirit of philosophy next attempt to 
pry! We believe some striking and useful results would be ar- 
rived at by such a comparison between the two branches, Joh 
Bull and Brother Jonathan, springing from the same stock, es- 
pecially if the dimensions of the crania in various directions wer 
taken. The American head is higher and deeper, from front to 
back, we think, and the English broader and rounder. 

5. The wide difference between individuals and nations: the 
jargest individual measured 114, and the smallest 58; the 
me about double the other! The greatest differenee between 
two nations on their average is twenty-one; quite as large as 
their difference on the political or intellectual scale. How won- 
derfully are we subject both to degradation and to improvement ! 
These investigations have an important bearing on our educa- 
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tional theories and measures for the moral and physical improve- 
ment of the country. They speak loudly in favour of religion, 
knowledge, and civilization! Let them be carried on, until every 
nation shall be investigated and compared. The causes of these 
great modifications of the brain—that vital organ—should be 
clearly and distinctly known. These causes, we believe, are 
moral and intellectual, enlisting to their aid many others which 
are purely physical; for very much of the physical world, even 
in localities and climates, is under human control. These inves- 
tigations may give a new impulse to the moral elevation of man. 
To suppose that a disagreement can exist between the facts of 
science and revelation is preposterous. How is it possible, coming 
as they both do from the same great source? The one must from 
necessity shed light on the other. We confess, indeed, that such 
applications of osteology—these scrutinies into “ withere d bones 
and skulls, and heaped up dust,’? are not exactly like Hervey’s 
Meditations among the T ombs,” >’ but they come to the same 
moral results, and lead practically, though with redoubled force, 
to the same line of conduct. 

Independently of the Scriptures, the unity of the human family 
is evident from a variety of proofs: 

I, The languages of all nations are obviously derived from the 
same stock; the confusion of Babel was not so great as to destroy 
all trace of an original community of speech; and hence, no lan- 
guage has yet been found to stand alone disjoined from all others. 
By searching out such words as are common to all dialects, or 
to the great majority, we may hope to ascertain much of the 
original Speech of mankind. 

II. The early history and tradition of all nations on the old 
continent, so far as they are known, concur in tracing their ori- 
gin to the region about the east of the Mediterranean. The Ame- 
rican aborigines are supposed to have passed over Behring’s 
straits and the Pacific islands. 

Ill. The early monuments, habits, and customs prove, by their 
similarity, an original unity; the great custom in early times, 
even after the tower of Babel, was to build pyramids; and hence 
in every country they are found, even here in America, and evi- 
dently thrown up in primitive periods. To form a door also, as 
the arch was not at first known, all early nations proceeded i in 
the same way, putting up two stones, and laying another across 
their tops. Hence the traveller in Palenque or Copan is con- 
stantly reminded of old Memphis and Thebes. 

IV. Physiological and anatomical researches have long since 
proclaimed the unity of the species: there are insensible grada- 
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tions in every particular between all national differences. And 
the evident plastic nature of man accounts for them all. 

Hence the confirmation strong of Holy Writ, that the Creator 
has “made of onE BLoop all nations of men who dwell on the 
face of the earth.”—Newark Advertiser. 


AN OVERLAND JOURNEY TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
FORTY YEARS AGO. 


The following interesting account of a perilous and toilsome journey 
over the Rocky mountains, many years since, exhibits the spirit of Ame- 
rican enterprize, and proves how indomitable, even at that early day, 
was the desire to explore the vast and inhospitable region of the Rocky 
mountains. Now, that expeditions from the Missouri to the Pacific are 
so frequent, we have become accustomed to read almost without emo- 
tion the traveller’s narrative of his hardships and sufferings. The ac- 
count’ which we here record, will prove no less interesting because 
others have since dared similar dangers. The adventurers of the present 
day, incited by the lust of gold, rush on improvidently, and totally re- 
gardless of hazard, if they may only reach the golden Sierra of the 
‘West. The brave pioneers, whose story is here given, were the ex- 
plorers of an unknown country, and encountered privations, and sick- 
ness and dangers, in the prosecution of a laudable enterprize connected 
with their business pursuits. The writer to whom we are indebted 
for the narrative, introduces it with this remark: 

“The following account, though somewhat obscure, from the want 
of a more precise designation of the route of the travellers, and an in- 
accuracy in the names of several of the Indian tribes, is a valuable proof 
of the zeal and perseverance with which our countrymen are exploring 
the resources of the Western world, and conveys new information of 
a most interesting region, from which nothing authentic has been re- 
ceived since the voyage of captains Lewis and Clarke.” 


In the beginning of March, 1811, Messrs. Hunt, Crooks, Mil- 
ler, McClellan, McKenzie, and about sixty men, left St. Louis 
for the Pacific ocean, and reached the Aricoras village on the 
13th June, where, meeting with some American hunters who 
had been the preceding year on the waters of the Columbia with 
Mr. Henry, and who, giving such an account of the route by 
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which they passed, as being far preferable in point of procuring 
with facility an abundant supply of food at all times, as well as 
avoiding the probability of seeing their enemies, the Black Feet, 
than by the track of captains Lewis and Clarke, the gentlemen 
of the expedition at once abandoned their former idea of passing 
by the falls of the Missouri, and made the necessary arrange- 
ments for commencing their journey over land from this place. 

Eighty horses were purchased and equipped by the 17th ot 
July, and on the day following they departed from the Aricoras, 
sixty persons in number, all on foot, except the partners of the 
company. In this situation they proceeded for five days, having 
crossed in that time two considerable streams which joined the 
Missouri, below the Aricoras, when finding an inland tribe of 
Indians, calling themselves Shawhays, but known among the 
whites by the appellation of Cheyennes, they procured from 
these people an accession of forty horses, which enabled the gen- 
tlemen to furnish a horse for every two men. Steering about 
west southwest, they passed the small branches of Big river, the 
little Missouri above its forks, and several of the tributary streams 
of Powder river, following up one of which, they found a band 
of the Absaroka, or Crow nation, encamped on its banks, at the 
foot of the Bighorn mountain. 

For ammunition and some small articles, they exchanged all 
their lame for sound horses with these savages; but although this 
band has been allowed, by every one who knew them, to be by 
far the best behaved of their tribe, it was only by that unaltera- 
ble determination of the gentlemen to avoid jeopardizing the 
safety of the party, without at the same moment submitting to 
intentional insults, that they left this camp (not possessing greater 
foree than the whites) without coming to blows. 

The distance from the Aricoras to this mountain is about four 
hundred and fifty miles, over an extremely rugged tract, by no 
means furnishing a sufficient supply of water, but during the 
twenty-eight days they were getting to the base of the mountains, 
they were only in a very few instances without abundance of 
buffalo meat. 

Three days took them over to the plains of Mad river (the 
name given the Bighorn above this mountain), following which, 
for a number of days, they left it where it was reduced to eighty 
yards in width, and the same evening reached the banks of the 
Colorado, or Spanish river. Finding herds of bu‘falo at the end 
of the third day’s travel on this stream, the party passed a weea 
in drying buffalo meat for the residue of the voyage, as in all 
probability those were the last animals of the kind they would 
meet with. From this camp, in one day, they crossed the divid- 
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ing mountain, and pitched their tents on Hoback’s fork of Mad 
river, where it was near one hundred and fifty feet broad, and in 
eight days more, having passed several stupendous ridges, they 
encamped in the vicinity of the establishment made by Mr. 
Henry, in the fall of 1810, on a fork about seventy yards wide, 
bearing the name of that gentleman, having travelled from the 
main Missouri about nine hundred miles in fifty-four days. 

Here, abandoning their horses, the party constructed canoes, 
and descended the Snake, or Kyeyenem river, (made by the 
junction of Mad river, south of Henry’s fork) four hundred miles, 
in the course of which they were obliged, by the intervention of 
impassable rapids, to make a number of portages, till at length 
they found the river confined between gloomy precipices, at least 
two hundred feet perpendicular, whose banks for the most part 
were washed by this turbulent stream, which for thirty miles 
was a continual succession of falls, cascades, and rapids. Mr. 
Crooks’ canoe had split and upset in the middle of a rapid, by 
which one man was drowned, named Antoine Clappin, and that 
gentleman saved himself only by extreme exertion in swimming. 
From the repeated losses by the upsetting cf canoes, our stock 
of provisions was now reduced to a bare sufficiency for five 
days, totally ignorant of the country where they were, and un- 
successful in meeting any of the natives from whom they could 
hope for information. 

Unable to proceed by water, Messrs. McKenzie, McClellan, 
and Reed set out in different directions, inclining down the river, 
for the purpose of finding Indians and buying horses. Mr. Crooks, 
with a few men, returned to Henry’s forks for those they had 
left, while Mr. Hunt remained with the main body of the men in 
trapping beaver for their support. Mr. Crooks, finding the distance 
much greater by land than they had contemplated, returned at 
the end of three days, where, waiting five more, expecting reliet 
from below, the near approach of winter made them determine 
on depositing all superfluous articles and proceeding on foot. 
Accordingly, on the 10th of November, Messrs. Hunt and Crooks 
set out, each with eighteen men, one party on the north, and the 
other on the south side of the river. 

Mr. Hunt was fortunate in finding Indians, with abundance ot 
salmon and some horses; but Mr. Crooks saw but few, and in 
general too miserably poor to afford his party much assistance. 
Thirteen days’ travel brought the latter to a high range of moun- 
tains through which the river forced a passage, and the bank 
being their only guide, they still, by climbing over points of 
rocky ridges projecting into the stream, kept as near it as possible ; 
ull, in the evening of the 3d December, impassable precipices, of 
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immense height, put an end to all hopes of following the margin 
of this watercourse, which here was not more than forty yards 
wide, ran with incredible velocity, and was withal so foamingly 
tumultuous, that even had the opposite bank been fit for their 
purposes, attempt at rafting would have been perfect madness ; 
as they could only have the inducement of ending in a watery 
grave a series of hardships and privation, to which the most 
hardy and determined of the human race must have found him- 
self inadequate. They attempted to climb the mountains, still 
bent on pushing on; but, after ascending for half a day, the +y dis- 
covered, to their sorrow, that they were not half way to the 
summit, and the snow already too deep for men in their emaci- 
ated state to proceed farther. 

Regaining the river bank, they returned up, and on the third 
day met with Mr. Hunt and party, with one horse, proceeding 
downwards. A canoe was soon made of a horse hide, and in it 
transported what meat they could spare to Mr. Crooks’ starving 
followers, who, for the first eighteen days after leaving the place 
of deposite, had subsisted on half a meal in twenty-four hours, and 
in the last nine days had eat only one beaver, a dog, a few wild 
cherries, and old mockasin soals; having travelled during these 
twenty-seven days at least five hundred and fifty miles. For the 
next four days both parties continued up the river, without any 
other support than what little rosebuds and cherries they could 
find; but here they luckily fell in with some Snake indians, from 
whom they got five horses, giving them three guns and some 
other articles for the same. Starvation had bereft J. B. Provost 
of his senses entirely, and, on seeing the horse flesh on the op- 
posite shore, was so agitated in crossing in a skin canoe, that he 
upset it, and was unfortunately drowned. From hence Mr. Hunt 
went on to a camp of Shoshones, about ninety miles above, 
where, procuring a few horses and a guide, he set out for the 
main Columbia, across the mountains to the southwest, leaving 
the river where it entered the range, and on it Mr. Crooks and 
five men unable to travel. Mr. Hunt lost a Canadian, named 
Carriere, by starvation before he met the Shyeyetoga indians in 
the Columbia plains; from whom getting a supply of provisions, 
he soon reached the main river, which he descended in canoes, 
and arrived without any further loss at Astoria, in the month of 
February. 

Messrs. McKenzie, McClellan, and Read had united their par- 
ties on the Snake river mountains, through which they travelled 
twenty-one days to the Mulpot river, subsisting on an allowance 
by no means adequate to the toils they underwent daily; and to 
the smallness of their number, which was in all eleven, they at- 
tribute their success in getting with life to where they found 
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some wild horses. They soon after reached the fork called by 
captains Lewis and Clarke Kooskooske; went down Lewis’s 
partly, and the Columbia wholly, by water, without any misfor- 
tune, except the upsetting ina rapid of Mr. McClellan’s canoe; and 
although it happened on the first day of the year, yet by great 
exertion they clung to the canoe till the others came to their 
assistance, making their escape with the loss of some rifles. They 
reached Astoria early in January. 

Three of the five men who remained with Mr. Crooks, afraid 
of perishing by want, left him in February on a small river on 
the road by which Mr. Hunt had passed in quest of Indians, and 
have not since been heard of. Mr. Crooks had followed Mr. 
Hunt’s track in the snow for seven days; but coming to a low 
prairie, he lost every appearance of the trace, and was compelled 
to pass the remaining part of winter in the mountains, subsisting 
sometimes on beaver and horse meat, and their skins, and at 
others on their success in finding roots. Finally, on the last of 
March, the only other Canadian being unable to proceed, was 
left with a lodge of Shoshones, and Mr. Crooks with John Day, 
finding the snow sufliciently diminished, undertook, from Indian 
information, to cross the last ridge, which they happily effected, 
and reached the banks of the Columbia by the middle of April, 
where, in the beginning of May, they fell in with Mr. Steuart, 
&c., having been a few days before stripped of every thing they 
possessed by a band of villains near the falls. On the 10th of 
May they arrived safe at Astoria, the principal establishment ot 
the Pacific Fur Company, within fourteen miles of Cape Disap- 
pointment. 


We also extract, from a St. Louis paper of 1813, the following short 
account of a return party from the Pacific ocean: 


“On the 26th June, 1812, Mr. R. Steuart, one of the partners 
of the Pacific Fur Company, with two Frenchmen and Messrs. 
Ramsey, Crooks, and Robert McClellan, left the Pacific ocean 
with despatches for New York. 

After ascending the Columbia river ninety miles, John Day. 
one of the hunters, became perfectly insane, and was sent back 
to the main establishment, under the charge of some Indians: 
the remaining six pursued their voyage upwards of six hundred 
miles, when they happily met with Mr. Joseph Miller, on his 
way to the mouth of the Columbia. He had been considerably to 
the south and east, among the nations called Blackarms and Ar- 
apahays, by the latter of whom he was rebbed, in consequence 
of which he suffered almost every privation human nature is 
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capable of withstanding, and was in a state of starvation, and 
almost nudity, when the party met him. 

They now had fifteen horses, and pursued their journey for the 
Atlantic world without any uncommon accident, until within 
about two hundred miles of the Rocky mountains, where they 
unfortunately met with a party of the Crow indians, who behaved 
with the most unbounded insolence, and were solely prevented 
from cutting off the party, by observing them well armed and 
constantly on their guard. They, however, pursued on their 
track six days, and finally stole every horse belonging to the 
party. 

Some idea of the situation of those men may be conceived, 
when we take into consideration that they were now on foot, and 
had a journey of two thousand miles before them, fifteen hun- 
dred of which was entirely unknown. As they intended and pro- 
secuted it considerably south of Messrs. Lewis and Clarke’s 
route, the impossibility of carrying any quantity of provisions 
on their backs, in addition to their ammunition and bedding, will 
occur at first view. The danger to be apprehended from starva- 
tion was imminent. 

They, however, put the best face upon their prospects, and 
pursued their route towards the Rocky mountains at the head 
waters of the Colorado, or Spanish river, and stood their course 
east southeast until they struck the head waters of the great 
river Platte, which they undeviatingly followed to its mouth. It 
may here be observed, that this river, for about three hundred 
miles, is navigable for a barge; from thence to the Otto village, 
within forty-five miles of its entrance into the Missouri, it is a 
mere bed of sand, without water suflicient to float a skin canoe. 

From the Otto village to St. Louis, the party performed their 
voyage in a canoe, furnished them by the natives, and arrived 
here in perfect health on the 30th of last month. Our travellers 
did not hear of the war with England until they came to the 
Ottos; these people told them that the Shawane prophet had 
sent they a wampum, inviting them to join in the war against 
the Americans; that they answered the messenger, that they 
could make more by trapping beaver than making war against 
the Americans, 

After crossing the hills (Rocky mountains) they happily fell 
in with a small party of Snake indians, from whom they pur- 
chased a horse, which relieved them from any further carriage of 
food, and this faithful four-footed companion performed that ser- 
vice to the Otto village. They wintered on the river Platte, six 
hundred miles from its mouth. 

By information received from these gentlemen, it appears that 
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a journey across the continent of North America might be per- 
formed with a wagon, there being no obstruction in the whole 
route that any person would dare to call a mountain, in addition 
to its being much the most direct and short one to go from this 
place to the mouth of the Columbia river. Any future party who 
may undertake this journey, and are tolerably acquainted with 
the different places where it would be necessary to lay up a smal! 
stock of provisions, would not be impeded, as in all probability 
they would not meet with an Indian to interrupt their progress: 
although on the other route, more north, there are almost insur- 
mountable barriers.”’ 


ARTHUR AND AZGLE IN THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
(From Sir E. Lytton Bulwer’s poem of King Arthur. ) 


Before them, at the distance, o’er the blue 
Of the sweet waves which girt the rosy isle, 
Flitted light shapes the inwoven alleys through; 
Remotely mellowed, musical the while, 
Floated the hum of voices, and the sweet 
Lutes chimed with timbrels to dim glancing feet. 


The calm swan rested on the breathless glass 

Of dreamy waters; and the snow white steer 
Near the opposing margin, motionless 

Stood, knee deep, gazing wistful on its clear 
And lifelike shadow, shimmering deep and far, 
Where on the lucid darkness fell the star. 

: * * » 

Light as the soul, whose archetype it was, 

The genius touched, yet spurned, the pedestal; 
Behind, the foliage, in its purple mass, 

Shut out the flushed horizon. Clasping all, 
Nature’s hushed giants stood, to guard and girth 


The only home of peace upon the earth. 
* * * * 


She spoke of youth’s lost years, so lone before, 

And, coming to the present, paused and blushed: 
As if time’s wing were spellbound evermore, 

And life, the restless, in that hour were hushed: 
The pause, the blush, said more than words, “ And thou 
Art found!—thou lovest me!—fate is powerless now!” 


That hand in his—that heart his own entwining 
With its life’s tendrils,—youth his pardoner be, 
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If in his heaven no loftier star were shining— 
If round that haven boom’d unheard the sea— 
If in the wreath forgot the thorny crown, 


And the harsh duties of severe renown. 
* * * . 


Now, as night gently deepens round them, while 

Oft to the moon upturn their happy eyes— 
Still, hand in hand, they range the lulled isle: 

Air knows no breeze, scarce sighing to their sighs; 
No bird of night shrieks bode from drowsy trees; 
Nought lives between them and the Pleiades; 


Save where the moth strains to the moon its wing, 
Deeming the reachless near:—the prophet race 

Of the cold stars forewarned them not; the ring 
Of great Orion, who for the embrace 

Of morn’s sweet maid had died, look’d calm above 

The last unconscious hours of human love. 


SUPERSTITIONS, MAGIC AND FANTASIES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


This has been called an age of progress, and certainly there is much 
in the astonishing improvements of science to justify the distinction 
thus claimed for it. The implements of the farmer, the machinery of 
factories, the application of chemical knowledge to the useful arts, the 
superior architectural designs, the railroad, with its locomotives, the 
ocean steamers, and the telegraph wires, with a thousand other disco- 
veries and improvements, all combine to place human knowledge in the 
present century far in advance of any former period of the world. But 
to all this there are serious offsets. The human mind seems to be as 
fond, or even fonder, of novelties than ever. The wildest absurdities in 
religion, politics, and social economy are substituted for truths. Magic 
usurps the seat of reason, and men delight in superstitions, in super- 
natural agencies, and in visions, with a relish that might become the dark 
ages. The words of the wise preacher are verified, ‘the thing that hath 
been, it ts that which shall be; and that which is done és that which 
shall be done.” Magic and preternatural visions return in the nineteentl 


century to bewilder and delude. Miracles are gravely stated, on autho- 
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rity, to have occurred, and are believed in. The sick are cured by clair- 
voyance, the soul is traced in its departure from the body, “the secrets 
and intents of the heart” are divined through human agency. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the character and extent of these ma- 
gical absurdities and superstitions, allowed in the most enlightened age 
of the world, we have selected from many examples that have come 
within our notice, a few of the most prominent ones. We record them, 
not expecting to create an agreeable surprise to our readers, for most 
of them have, perhaps, already seen them in the publications of the day, 
but rather to preserve them, as marks and traits of our times, and for 
interesting reference hereafter.—Eb. 


1. Mysterious KNockines.—Certain persons of Rochester, N. Y., 
claiming to hold communication with the inhabitants of the spiritual 
world, after producing a considerable sensation in that city and vicinity, 
and obtaining many believers in the truth of their pretensions, pro- 
ceeded to the city of New York, for the purpose of exhibiting in a 
wider field the evidences of their supernatural intimacies. They soon 
created a sensation here, also, and their magic chambers were daily 
thronged with visitors. At length a select party of literati and editors, 
in the early part of June, 1850, by appointment, passed “an evening 
with the spirits,” at the house of a distinguished clergyman. The fol- 
lowing account of the visit is from the New York Tribune: 


We were present on Thursday evening at a party of gentle- 
men, who had been invited to the chambers of Rev. Dr. Griswold, 
in Broadway, to meet the Rochester ladies, whose connection 
with the mysterious knockings has called forth such a general 
curiosity. The party had been arranged by Dr. Griswold, who 
has been incredulous from the first with regard to any preterna- 
tural character of the manifestations, with a view to examine the 
actual facts of the case, and to obtain materials for the formation 
of acorrect judgment. It consisted of persons whose general cha- 
racter for intelligence and probity, was a guarantee against their 
being deluded by hasty impressions, and who, probably without 
exception, had no prepossession in favour of the principal actors 
in the movement. Indeed, several gentlemen were invited who 
had been known to express the most entire scepticism with re- 
gard to the extraordinary nature of the sounds, believing them 
to be the result of contrivance and imposture. Among the guests 
of Dr. Griswold we may without impropriety mention the names 
of Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, Mr. George Bancroft, Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, Dr. J. W. Francis, Dr. Marcy, Mr. N. P. Willis, Mr. 
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Bryant, Mr. Bigelow, of the Evening Post, Mr. Richard B. 
Kimball, Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, and Gen. Lyman, without 
meaning in the slightest degree to mix them up in the exhibi- 
tion, or to intimate the kind of impressions made on their minds, 
or on that of Dr. Griswold, by the occurrences of the evening. 

The ladies had been previously consulted; and, after ascertain- 
ing that the manifestations would take place to a certain degree, 
consented to meet the party. In order to prevent any suspicions, 
as to the arrangement of the room, furniture, closets, &c., the re- 
union was appointed at the house of Dr. Griswold, which neither 
of the ladies had ever entered before the party was assembled. 
A little past eight o’clock, they made their appearance—Mrs. 
Fox, an elderly lady, the mother of the “ghostseers,’’ (which 
word we use for want of a better), Mrs. Fish, a married daugh- 
ter, and her two young sisters, with a couple of gentlemen from 
Rochester, whose names we did not learn. 

For some time, perhaps a little over half an hour, after the ar- 
rival of the ladies, no sounds were heard, and the company gave 
obvious symptoms of impatience. They were then requested to 
draw nearer the table, which was in front of the ladies, and form 
themselves into a compact circle. Soon after, faint sounds began 
to be heard from under the floor, around the table, and in differ- 
ent parts of the room. They increased in loudness and frequency, 
becoming so clear and distinct that no one could deny their 
presence, nor trace them to any visible cause. The question was 
now asked by the ghostseers, “Will the spirits converse with 
any one present?’’ No satisfactory answer was obtained, though 
there was a general rumbling succession of sounds, the purport 
of which appeared to be ambiguous to those who professed to be 
most conversant with the language. The question was then put 
more definitely with regard to several gentlemen present. After 
a good deal of coquetting, it was said that replies would be given 
to any questions proposed by Dr. Marcy. He inquired whether 
the spirit which he wished to converse with was a relation—was 
a child—and what was its age at the time of its death. We un- 
derstood Dr. Marcy to say that the answers were correct, but 
nothing worthy of special notice was elicited. 

Mr. Henry ‘I’. Tuckerman was the next to propound inquiries, 
which, contrary to the usual custom, he expressed audibly, so as 
to be heard by the ladies and the whole company. Having fixed 
in his mind the name of an individual, he asked, “Did he live 
in New York?’’ No answer. “In Baltimore? in Cambridge? 
in Boston?’’—three distinct raps, which is the sign of an af- 
firmative answer. A negative reply is indicated by silence. Mr. 
T. continued, “Was he a lawyer? a merchant? a physician? a 
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clergyman?’’ Knocks. “Was he an episcopalian? a presbyte- 
rian? a unitarian?’’—going over the names of the principal sects. 
No answer. At the suggestion of a gentleman, Mr. T. asked, 
“Was he achristian?’? Knocks. Mr. T. then asked the age of the 
person in a series of tens. “Was he twenty years old at the time 
of his death? was he thirty? fifty? sixty??? Knocks. “Has he 
left a family?’’ Knocks. “Children?’? Knocks. “Five? three? 
two??? Knocks. “Did he die in Boston? in Philadelphia? in Al- 
bany? in Northampton? in Bennington?”’ Knocks. “ Did he die 
of consumption? of fever? of cholera? of old age???’ Knocks. 

The person in Mr. Tuckerman’s mind was the late Dr. Chan- 
ning, of Boston, who died in Bennington, Vt., while on a jour- 
ney. The degree of correctness in the answers may be judged by 
the reader. It may be stated, however, that for the last years of 
his life Dr. C. disclaimed the use of all sectarian names, pre- 
ferring to be called only christian, and that though under seventy, 
his physical powers had long suffered from premature exhaus- 
tion. . 

Rev. Dr. Hawks was then solicited, by several of the party, to 
propose inquiries, to which, after some hesitation, he reluctantly 
consented. He did not meet with any great success. The sounds 
uttered were faint, almost inaudible at several times, and in the 
great majority of cases indicated an incorrect reply. Dr. Hawks 
pursued his inquiries with exemplary patience, but, after several 
more ineffectual attempts, he resigned the floor to Dr. John W. 
Francis, who was welcomed with a general roll of knockings 
from the mysterious agents, seeming to claim the privilege of old 
and intimate acquaintance. With his proverbial urbanity, seating 
himself as if at the bedside of a patient, Dr. F. asked, in terms of 
the most insinuating blandness, whether the spirits present would 
converse with any member of the company. “ Would they vouch- 
safe to speak to his illustrious friend, the world-renowned author, 
Mr. Cooper? would they converse with the great American poet, 
- Mr. Bryant?” To these flattering invitations no reply was given. 

“Would they speak to such an humble individual as himself?’ 
Loud knocks. Dr. F. then asked, fixing on a person—“‘ Was he 
an American? was he an Englishman? was he a Scotchman ?’’ 
The knocks were loud and unanimous, “Was he a merchant? 
was he a lawyer? was he an author?” Loud knocks. “Was hea 
poet?’’? Yes, in distinct knocks. “ Will you tell his name?”’ Here 
the spirits called for the alphabet, by sounds intelligible to the 
ghostseers. The answers, by this method, are given in knocks at 
the letter desired, when the alphabet is repeated by one of the 
ladies. It then spelled out B-u-r—when the company indiscreetly, 
but spontaneously, interrupted, by crying out Robert Burns. 
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This was the true answer, and, after the interview with the fa- 
vourite Scotch poet, Dr. F. declined any further communication. 

Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper was then requested to enter into the 
supramundane sphere, and proceeded to interrogate the spirits 
with the most imperturbable self-possession and deliberation. 
After several desultory questions, from which no satisfactory 
answers were obtained, Mr. C. commenced a new series of in- 
quiries. “Is the person | inquire about a relative?’’? Yes, was at 
once indicated by the knocks. “A near relative?’’ Yes. “A 
man?’’ No answer. “ A woman?’’ Yes. “ A daughter? a mo- 
ther? a wife?’”?’ No answer. “A sister??? Yes. Mr. C. then 
asked the number of years since her death. To this an answe1 
was given in rapid and indistinct raps, some counting 45, others 
49,54, &c. Atter considerable parleying, as to the manner in 
which the question should be answered, the consent of the invi- 
sible interlocutor was given to knock the years so slowly that 
they might be distinctly counted. This was done. Knock—knock 
—knock—for what seemed over a minute, till the number 
amounted to fifty, and was unanimously announced by the com- 
pany. Mr. C. now asked “ Did she die of consumption,’’ naming 
several diseases, to which no answer was given. “ Did she die 
by accident?’’ Yes. “ Was she killed by lightning? was she shot? 
was she lost at sea? did she fall from a carriage? was she thrown 
from a horse?’’ Yes. 

Mr. Cooper did not pursue his inquiries any further, and stated 
to the company that the answers were correct; the person al- 
luded to by him being a sister, who, just fifty years ago the pre- 
sent month, was killed by being thrown from a horse. 

The evening was now far advanced, and it was not thought 
desirable to continue the colloquies any further. At the suggestion 
of several gentlemen, the ladies removed from the sofa, where 
they had sat during the evening, and remained standing in ano- 
ther part of the room. The knockings were now heard on the 
doors, at both ends of the room, producing a vibration on the 
panels, which was telt by every one who touched them. Different 
gentlemen stood on the outside and the inside of the door at the 
same time, when loud knockings were heard on the side opposite 
to that where they stood. The ladies were at such a distance 
from the door, in both cases, as to lend no countenance to the 
idea that the sounds were produced by any direct communication 
with them. They now went into a parlour under the room in 
which the party was held, accompanied by several gentlemen, 
and the sounds were then produced with great distinctness, caus- 
ing sensible vibrations in the sofa, and apparently coming from 
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a thick hearth-rug before the fireplace, as well as from other 
quarters of the room. 

Such are the most important facts which we can recall of the 
manifestations of the evening. We believe we have stated them 
without any colouring whatever, as they appeared to every one 
present; but with regard to their origin or their nature, we are 
as much in the dark as any of our readers. The manners and 
bearing of the ladies are such as to create a prepossession in their 
favour. They have no theories to offer in explanation of the acts 
of their mysterious attendants, and apparently have no control 
over their incomings and outgoings. 


2. MiracuLoUs APPEARANCE OF THE VIRGIN MARY.—We now copy, 
verbatim, from a late number of the Catholic Herald: 


A private letter from Rome, addressed to the Ami de la Reli- 
gion, dated the 14th of May, contains the following details of 
this wonderful miracle: 

“Madame Gemeau, wife of one of the officers of the army, 
although very far from feeling an apathy for the catholic religion, 
which she not only respected herself, but even brought up her 
two children in its observances, still remained a protestant, with- 
out considering it to be her duty to adopt our faith. She con- 
tinued in false security, which has its origin in the prejudice, so 
common amongst protestants every where, that we ought to live 
and die in the religion of our fathers. Having come to Rome, 
in order to join her husband here, and taking a walk one day 
with him on the side of St. Peter’s, she expressed a desire to see 
the private apartments of the supreme pontiff, whose return to 
the Vatican was at that time looked forward to. Her husband 
had not the permission requisite in such a case, but, as he was 
in uniform, he went to inquire if there were any means of ob- 
taining liberty to pay that visit; when he not only encountered 
no difficulty, but in his quality of French officer, found all the 
gates open to him. M. and Madame Gemeau were then con- 
ducted through all the drawing rooms and chambers composing 
the apartments of his holiness, until they arrived at length at his 
private chapel, which they found, like all the rest, prepared for 
his reception. There was a prie Diew in front of the altar, and 
without any intention than that of relating the little incident to 
her sister-in-law, who is eminently catholic, Madame Gemeau 
knelt down in the place destined for the august head of the 
church. She remained for some time bowed down before the 
venerable image of the God of sorrows—of God crucified ; but 
she no sooner raised her head, which she had covered with her 
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hands, than she perceived over the altar her two children, and 
the resplendent figure of a woman arrayed in white, who held 
them in her hand. At the same time she beheld, in front of the 
altar itself, the pontiff turned towards the faithful, and seeming 
to address to them these words of peace, repeated for eighteen 
centuries, ‘ The Lord be with you.’ The emotion of Madame 
Gemeau may be imagined, but cannot be described. Her husband 
thought that she had become indisposed, and both of them left 
the Vatican, Madame Gemeau, however, preserving silence as 
to what she had just witnessed. A short time afterwards the 
supreme pontiff returned to Rome. An immense multitude, in- 
spired with enthusiasm and joy, went to meet him, whilst another 
multitude, equally large, was assembled round the church of St. 
Jolin of Lateran to receive him. A gallery was reserved for the 
French ladies, and Madame Gemeau took advantage of it.. The 
holy father arrived at length amidst the most ardent acclamations: 
and, receiving the most sincere evidences of love and respect, he 
enters into the church and directs his steps towards the prie Dieu 
prepared for him; and Madame Gemeau, struck with astonish- 
ment, recognized the features of him whom she had previously 
seen before the altar in the little private chapel of the Vatican. 
Then beholding ae for a short time as he kneeled, she again 
saw above his head the same celestial figure of a woman holding 
her two children by the hand, as on the former occasion. Her 
emotion was so great as to bring on a fainting fit; her husband 
was sent for, but being on duty, and not being able to leave his 
post, he begged one of the oflicers, who was at liberty, to lend 
his assistance to his wife in bringing her out of the crowd. Ma- 
dame Gemeau having thus had time te recover, returned home 
at length, but singularly impressed by this second appearance. 
This is not all: a few days after the return of Pius IX., the wives 
of the officers of the army obtained the honour of being pre- 
sented to his holiness. Madame Gemeau repaired to the audience, 
accompanied by her children. The ladies formed two rows, and 
the holy father was giving his benediction to each in turn, when, 
finding himself in the presence of Madame Gemeau, he perceived 
the two children. Touched, similarly to Him of whom he is the 
living image on earth, at the sight of these innocent creatures, 
the pope placed his hand upon the head of each to bless them, 
and at the same instant, above the holy father, whilst thus bless- 
ing her children, the eyes of Madame Gemeau, for the third 
time, beheld the same radiant and celestial vision. In consequence, 
I shall tell you that Madame Gemeau was still combating with 
herself, and persuading herself that she might dispense with ab- 
juring protestantism, until one day, at four o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, after a night spent in mental conflict excited by what she 
had seen, as she herself said, in a palpable manner, she declared, 
amidst a flood of tears to her husband, who was astonished by 
her sudden resolution, and the circumstances which had preceded 
and determined it, that she decidedly wished to change her reli- 
gion and become a catholic. A few days afterwards took place 
the touching ceremony of the abjuration of Madame Gemeau, 
who declares to every one who wishes to hear her, ‘I thought 
that I understood the catholic religion, since, although a protest- 
ant, I taught it to my children, but I knew it only upon the sur- 
face, and now that I have penetrated deeper, the truth flashes 
upon the eyes of my intellect with an unexpected splendor.’ 

“These are the facts, sir, in all their simplicity. I am well 
aware how sober we ought generally to be in the narration of 
such recitals; for they produce effects very various, according to 
the dispositions of those who hear them. The world at present 
consists of three distinct classes of persons,—those who have the 
happiness of believing, those who are rather disposed to believe, 
and those who, rejecting all moral restraint, refuse to believe, and 
are the enemies of all religion. These last will doubtless laugh at 
the fact which I have just related: I simply repeat that it is at- 
tested by persons the most honourable.”’ 

To the facts here narrated by the correspondent of the Ami de 
la Religion, we add the following paragraph, extracted from a 
Roman letter, dated May 20, and addressed to the Univers, 
which it will be perceived fully confirms the previous details: 

*“ Your readers would have just grounds for complaint if I did 
not explain to them why, up to the present moment, I have not 
spoken, at least in my public letters (for you know I have com- 
municated to you a confidential account) of the miraculous ap- 
pearance of the most blessed Virgin repeated three times to a 
protestant lady, the wife of an officer of the French Gendarmerie. 
I waited, in an affair of such delicacy, until the ecclesiastical au- 
thority should have pronounced upon it, and until God himself, 
in some sort, should have manifested himself by the abjuration 
of that poor wanderer. To-day I know that the ecclesiastical! 
authority has itself testified its desire that this marvellous event 
should be published as a manifestation of Divine grace; and, on 
the other hand, the abjuration took place on last Friday, in the 
chapel of the Children of Mary, in the convent of the ladies of 
the Sacre Ceur de la Trinite du Monte.”’ 
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3. DisEAsE CURED BY A CLAIRVOYANT.—Our third selection is from the 
Pennsylvania Inquirer, of the 2d July, 1850. We give the editor’s intro- 
ductory remarks, and then the account itself. 


Our New York correspondent has, in one or two of his recent 
letters, alluded to a remarkable cure effected through the agency 
of clairvoyance. We are altogether incredulous in such matters, 
but the narrative possesses interest, and the facts are from an 
authentic source, namely, the husband of the lady who has been 
relieved. We therefore give the statement at length, as addressed 
to our correspondent, and sent to us for the benefit of the curious 
in such matters. We will add, that the author of the letter is a 
gentleman of character and intelligence, and who, at least, is 
fully convinced of the truth of all that he has written. 


New York, 26th June, 1850. 


My Dear H.—Despairing of a successful termination of my 
wife’s ailments by the ordinary mode of practice of the regular 
physicians, I informed you I was about to try the skill of a lady 
(a Mrs. Mettler) from Bridgeport, Connecticut, at present resident 
in this city, who, I understood, professed to be able to ascertain 
the nature and cause of disease, and also, in a great many cases, 
not only to relieve, but effectually to raise up and cure patients 
who had been sick for a great length of time. You are aware, 
that since last August, Mrs. W. has been in a very distressing 
state of nervous and physical debility. Our medical attendant 
termed it a case of nervous prostration. She has not been able 
to see any but the members of our own family, the doctor, and 
a lady (our next neighbour) whose frequent and kind attention 
had rendered her face familiar. I believe it is conceded by all 
our friends, that more skilful medical attendance and advice 
could not have been obtained, but all seemingly in hier case to 
be without any decided effect for the better—not improving in 
strength or flesh—considerably emaciated—totally unable to raise 
herself up in bed without help, and only capable of sustaining 
the fatigue of walking across or round the room once, twice, or, 
at most, three times a day, by being supported by two persons, 
one on either side. She had got on so far towards recovery, 
irom being about ten months in a helpless prostrated condition, 
and the most distressing feature in her case up to yesterday, per- 
haps, was the fact that she was subject to a relapse, to total 
weakness, and inability to bear to be raised up, from the veriest 
trifle; for instance, so extremely weak and tender had her system 
become, that the slightest jar or unequal movement on the part 
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of the persons supporting her round the room, or raising her 
from the bed or sofa, was attended with serious consequences, so 
much so as to throw her back perhaps a fortnight, so as to be 
unable to support being moved from the bed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, of course, she has frequently felt much discouraged, 
and disposed to entertain but faint hopes of ultimate recovery. 

I had Mrs. Mettler to see her last evening. Mrs. M. was ac- 
companied by her husband. She examined Mrs. W. in a “clairvoy- 
ant’’ state, that is, she was magnetized by her husband, and, while 
_in that state, she examined and ascertained the nature of the 
ailment, gave a full description of the causes of the sickness, and 
what was necessary to be done to effect a cure, and prescribed 
what she deemed was necessary, which was taken down at her 
dictation, &c. She was anxious, while in this sleeping condition, 
to give us all the information we desired, and to answer all ques- 
tions we might put to her in relation to Mrs. W’s complaint. 
Before being awoke out of the magnetic sleep, she intimated 
that, in some measure, Mrs. W., that evening, would be suscept- 
ible of being influenced psychologically, but that, owing to her 
timidity and nervous agitation, it would be ina much less degree 
than on her two next visits, but that on the present occasion she 
would be able to strengthen her considerably, and forthwith re- 
store the power of voice to its natural tone. I should have men- 
tioned, that for some six months my wife had been unable to 
articulate above a whisper, and by great exertion, only, was she 
able to make herself heard so as to be understood. Shortly after 
being awoke, Mrs. Mettler desired to be left entirely alone with 
Mrs. W., in order that-Mrs. W’s attention should not be diverted 
from being solely concentrated on herself (Mrs. M.) In about 
twenty minutes she called me to come and see my wife, and sure 
enough, there, in the middle of the floor, she stood erect, ex- 
pressing, in a dowd and natural voice, her fears that she would 
fall. Mrs. M. told her to walk towards her, which she did with 
ease, evidently charmed and delighted at her novel situation. 
She repeated her walk three or four times across the room, en- 
tirely by herself,—seated herself, by Mrs. M’s directions, in an 
arm-chair by herself,—put her hands on the arms of the chair, 
and raised herself out of it, and walked across the room to Mrs. 
M., all the time talking in a delightful way, in quite a loud voice. 
She then walked into her room, and lay down in bed without 
any assistance for the first time since she was taken sick, ten 
months since. Of course I, the children and servants, that is, 
the whole household, looked on it as nothing less than a miracle. 
Her power of voice and limb were suddenly restored, in the 
most agreeable way, as if by magic. Nothing, in my opinion, 
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can be more absurd than for medical men and others to affect to 
sneer at Mrs. Mettler’s art. Facts are stubborn things. Here is 
the case of my wife, who has been, though months in the hands 
of the regular medical practitioners, and not unlikely under the 
same course of treatment, to continue many months more, sud- 
denly raised from her bed of weakness and suffering and made 
to walk and speak. G. W. 


4. THe SPIRIT’S DEPARTURE FROM THE BoDY.— We now extract from a 
recent work, called the “Great Harmonia,” by Jackson Davis, a cele- 
brated clairvoyant and psychologist. 


Death is but a door which opens into a new and more perfect 
existence. It is a triumphal arch, through which man’s immortal 
spirit passes at the moment of leaving the outer world to depart 
for a higher, a sublimer, and a more magnificent country. And 
there is really nothing more painful or repulsive in the natura/ 
process of dying (that which is not induced by disease or acci- 
dent) than there is in passing into a quiet, pleasant, and dream- 
less slumber. The truthfulness of this proposition is remarkably 
illustrated and confirmed by the following observations and in- 
vestigations into the physiological and psychological phenomena 
of death, which my spirit was qualified to make upon the per- 
son of a diseased individual, at the moment of physical disso- 
lution. 

The patient was a female of about sixty years of age. Nearly 
eight months previous to her death, she visited me for the pur- 
pose of receiving a medical examination of her physical system. 
Although there was no sensation experienced by her, excepting 
a mere weakness or feebleness located in the duodenum, and a 
falling of the palate, yet I discovered, and distinctly perceived 
that she would die with a cancerous disease of the stomach. 
This examination was made about eight months previous to her 
death. Having ascertained the certainty of her speedy removal 
from our earth, without perceiving the precise period of her de- 
parture (for I cannot spiritually measure time or space), I inter- 
nally resolved to be present, and watch the progressive develop- 
ment of that interesting, but much dreaded phenomenon. Moved 
by this resolution, I, at a later period, engaged board in her 
house, and officiated as her physician. 

When the hour of her death arrived, I was fortunately in a 
proper state of body and mind to induce the superior condition ; 
but, previous to throwing my spirit into that condition, I sought 
the most convenient and favourable position, that I might be al- 
lowed to make the observations entirely unnoticed and undis- 
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turbed. [For an explanation of what is meant by the superior 
condition, and of the nature and character of my spiritual per- 
ceptions, I refer the reader to the department of this work 
which is particularly devoted to the philosophy of psychology. | 
Thus situated and conditioned, I proceeded to observe and inves- 
tigate the mysterious processes of dying, and to learn what it is 
for an individual human spirit to undergo the changes consequent 
upon physical death or external dissolution. They were these: 

I saw that the physical organization could no longer subserve 
the diversified purposes or requirements of the spiritual principle. 
But the various internal organs of the body appeared to resis¢ 
the withdrawal of the animating soul. The muscular system 
struggled to retain the element of motion; the vascular system 
strove to retain the element of life; the neryous system put forth 
all its powers to retain the element of sensation; and the cerebral 
system laboured to retain the principle of intelligence. The body 
and the soul, like two friends, strongly resisted the various cir- 
cumstances which rendered their eternal separation imperative 
and absolute. These internal conflicts gave rise to manifestations 
of what seemed to be, to the material senses, the most thrilling 
and painful sensations; but I was unspeakably thankful and de- 
lighted when I perceived, and realized the fact, that those physi- 
cal manifestations were indieations, not of pain or unhappiness, 
but simply that the spirit was eternally dissolving its copartner- 
ship with the material erganism. 

Now the head of the body became suddenly enveloped in a 
fine, soft, mellow, luminous atmosphere; and, as instantly, I saw 
the cerebrum and the cerebellum expand their most interior por- 
tions; I saw them discontinue their appropriate galvanic func- 
tions; and then I saw that they became highly charged with the 
vital electricity and vital magnetism which permeate subordinate 
systems and structures; that is to say, the brain, as a whole, 
suddenly declared itself to be tenfold more positive over the 
Jesser portions of the body than it ever was during the period of 
health. This phenomenon invariably precedes physical disso- 
lution. 

Now the process of dying, or of the spirit’s departure from 
the body, was fully commenced. The brain began to attract the 
elements of electricity, of magnetism, of motion, of life, and of 
sensation, into its various and numerous departments. The head 
became intensely brilliant; and I particularly remarked that, just 
in the same proportion as the extremities of the organism grew 
dark and cold, the brain appeared light and glowing. 

Now I saw (in the mellow spiritual atmosphere which ema- 
nated from, and encircled her head,) the indistinct outlines of the 
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formation of another head. The reader should remember that 
these supersensuous processes are not visible to any one except 
the spiritual perceptions be unfolded; for material eyes can 
only behold material things, and spiritual eyes can only behold 
spiritual things. This is a law of nature. This new head un- 
folded more and more distinctly; and so indescribably compact 
and intensely brilliant did it become, that I could neither see 
through it nor gaze upon it as steadily as I desired. While this 


spiritual head was being eliminated and organized from out of 


and above the material head, I saw that the surrounding aromal 
atmosphere which had emanated from the material head was in 
great commotion; but, as the new head became more distinct 
and perfect, this brilliant atmosphere gradually disappeared. This 
taught me that those aromal elements, which were, in the be- 
ginning of the metamorphosis, attracted from the system into the 
brain, and thence eliminated in the form of an atmosphere, were 
indissolubly united in accordance with the divine principle of 
affinity in the universe, which pervades and destinates every 
particle of matter, and developed the spiritual head which I be- 
held. 

With inexpressible wonder, and with a heavenly and unutter- 
able reverence, I gazed upon the holy and harmonious processes 
that were going on before me. In the identical manner in which 
the spiritual head was eliminated and unchangeably organized, 
I saw, unfolding in their natural progressive order, the harmoni- 
ous development of the neck, the shoulders, the breast, and the 
entire spiritual organization. It appeared from this, even to an 
unequivocal’ demonstration, that the innumerable particles of 
what might be termed unparticled matter, which constitute the 
man’s spiritual principle, are constitutionally endowed with cer- 
tain elective affinities, analogous to an immortal friendship. The 
innate tendencies, which the elements and essence of her soul 
manifested by uniting and organizing themselves, were the effi- 
cient and imminent causes which unfolded and perfected her 
spiritual organization. The defects and deformities of her physical 
body were, in the spiritual body which I saw thus developed, 
almost completely removed; in other words, it seemed that those 
hereditary obstructions and influences were now removed, which 
originally arrested the full and proper development of her physi- 
cal constitution; and, therefore, that her spiritual constitution, 
being elevated above those obstructions, was enabled to enfold 
and perfect itself, in accordance with the universal tendencies oi 
all created things. 

While this spiritual formation was going on, which was per- 
fectly visible to my spiritual perceptions, the material body 
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manifested, to the outer vision of observing individuals in the 
room, many symptoms of uneasiness and pain; but these indiea- 
tions were totally deceptive; they were wholly caused by the 
departure of the vital or spiritual forces from the extremities and 
viscera into the brain, and thence into the ascending organism. 

The spirit arose at right angles over the head or brain of the 
deserted bedy. But immediately previous to the final dissolution 
of the relationship whieh had for so many years subsisted be- 
tween the two spiritual and material bodies, I saw, playing 
energetically between the feet of the elev rated spiritual body 
and the head of the prostrate physical body, a bright stream or 
current of vital electricity. This taught me, that what is custom- 
arily termed death is but a birth of the spirit from a lower into 
a higher state; that an inferior body and mode of existence are 
exchanged for a superior body and corresponding endowments 
and eapabilities of happiness. I learned that the correspondence 
between the birth of a child into this world, and the birth of the 
spirit from the material body into a higher world, is absolute and 
complete, even to the wmAilical cord, which was represented by 
the thread of vital electricity which, for a few minutes, subsisted 
between, and connected the two organisms together. And here 
{ perceived, what I had never before obtained a knowledge of, 
that a small portion of this vital electrical element returned to 
the deserted body, immediately subsequent to the separation of 
the umbilical thread; and that that portion of this element which 
passed back into the earthly organism instantly diffused itself 
through the entire structure, and thus prevented immediate de- 
composition. 

The period required to accomplish the entire change which I 
saw, was not far from two hours and a half; but this furnishes 
no rule as to the time required for every spirit to elevate and re- 
organize itself above the head of the outer form. Without chang- 
ing my position or spiritual perceptions, I continued to observe 
the movements of her new born spirit. As soon as she became 
accustomed to the new elements which surrounded her, she de- 
scended from her elevated position, which was immediately over 
the body, by an effort of the will power, and directly passed out 
of the door of the bedroom, in which she had lain (in the mate- 
rial form) prostrated with disease for several weeks. It being in 
« summer month, the doors were all open, and her egress from 
ihe house was attended with no obstructions. I saw her pass 
through the adjoining room, out of the door, and step from the 
house into the atmosphere! I was overwhelmed with delight 
and astonishment when, for the first time, I realized the universal 
truth, that the spiritual organization can tread the atmosphere 
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which, while in the coarser earthly form, we breathe—so much 
more refined is man’s spiritual constitution. She walked in the 
atmosphere as easily, and in the same manner, as we tread the 
earth, and ascend an eminence. Immediately upon her emerge- 
ment from the house, she was joined by two friendly spirits 
from the spiritual country ; and, after tenderly recognizing and 
communing with each other, the three, in the most graceful man- 
ner, began ascending obliquely through the ethereal envelopment 
of our globe. They walked so naturally and fraternally together 
that I could scarcely realize the fact that they trod the air: they 
seemed to be walking up the side of a glorious but familiar 
mountain! I continued to gaze upon them until the distance shut 
them from my view; whereupon I returned to my external and 
ordinary condition. 

O, what a contrast! Instead of beholding that beautiful and 
youthful unfolded spirit, I now saw, in common with those 
about me, the lifeless, cold, and shrouded organism of the cater- 
pillar, which the joyous butterfly had so, recently abandoned! 


THE SPARTAN SOLDIER. 
(A translation from Tyrteus. ) 


By Heaven high courage to mankind was lent— 
Best attribute of youth, best ornament. 

His own alike, his country’s good, that man 
Who fearless fights, and ever in the van, 

Who bids his comrades barter useless breath 
For a proud triamph, or stilt prouder death— 
He is my theme, for only he is brave, 

Who can himself check war’s increasing wave, 
Can turn his enemy to flight, and fall 

Belov’d, lamented, deified by all. 

His native city and his native land, 

High in renown, by him exalted stand; 

Those who inherit, those who sound his name, 
Share Ais deserts, and borrow from his fame. 
He, pierc’d in front with many a gaping wound, 
Lies great and glorious on the bloody ground ; 
From every eye he draws one general tear, 
And his whole country : follovis to his bier. 
Illustrious youth sigh o’er his early doom, 

And late posterity reveres his tomb. 
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Ne’er shall his memorable virtue die, 
Though cold as earth, immortal as the sky; 
He for his country fought, for her expir’d— 
O would all imitate whom all admir’d! 

But if he sleep not with the mighty dead, 
And living laurels wreath his honour’d head, 
By old, by young ador’d, he gently goes 
Down a smooth pathway to his long repose! 
No wanton hand e’er bids his bosom bleed, 

All are too just, or shame restrains the deed; 
Unaltering friends still love his hairs of snow, 
And rising elders in his presence bow. 

Would ye like him the wondering world engage? 

Draw your keen blades, and let the battle rage. 
* * * * 


Yes, it ¢s sweet in death’s first ranks to fall, 

Where our lov’d country’s thickening dangers call. 

But driven dishonoured from his happy home, 

Who foully flies in beggary to roam, 

His wife, his infants shrieking in his ears, 

His sire with shame abash’d, his mother drown’d in tears. 

What indignation as the coward flies, 

Shall flash upon him from all honest eyes! 

How shall he stain, for ever stain his blood, 

Rich though it flow, descended from the good! 

How shall he brand with infamy his brow, 

Fair though it was, ’tis fair no longer now! 

An outcast wand’rer through a scoffing world, 

Till to an ignominious tomb he’s hurl’d. 

Known to all future ages by his shame, 

A blot eternal in the rolls of fame. 

But let ws firmly stand, nor ever fly, 

Save all we love, or with our country die; 

Knit in indissoluble files, a band 

Of brothers fighting for our native land. 

Ne’er let us see the veteran soldier’s arm 

Than ours more forward, or his heart more warm; 

Let us not leave him in the midst of foes, 

Feeble with age to deal unequal blows, 

Or in the van lie slain, with blood besmear’d 

His wrinkled forehead, and his snowy beard, 

Stript of his spoils, through many a battle worn, 

And. gay assum’d that inauspicious morn, 

Breathing his soul out bravely at our feet, 

Let such a sight our shrinking eyes ne’er meet. 
But oh! be ours, while thus our pulse beats high, 

Or gory death, or glorious victory! 

Be ours, if not an honourable grave, 

Smiles of the fair, and friendship af the brave. 








World before the Flood. 








EXTRACTS FROM 


“THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD.” 





BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 















CAIN IN A STATE OF MADNESS. 





Here Jubal paused; for grim before him lay, 
Couch’'d like a lion, watching for his prey, 

With blood-red eye of fascinating fire, 

Fix’d, like the ¢ izing serpent’s, on the lyre, 

An awful form, that through the gloom appear’d 
Half brute, half human; whose terrific beard, 
And hoa y flakes of long dishevell’d hair, 









Like eagle’s plumage ruffled by the air, 

Veil’d a sad wreck of grandeur and of grace, 
Limbs worn and wounded, a majestic face, 

Deep plough’d by time, and ghastly pale with woes, 
That goaded till remorse to madness rose: 
Hunted by phantoms, he had fled his home 

With savage beasts in solitude to roam; 

Wild as the waves, and wandering as the wind, 
No art could tame him and no chains could bind: 
Already sevén disastrous years had shed 

Mildew and blast on his unshelter’d head; 

His brain was smitten by the sun at noon, 

His heart was wither’d by the cold night moon. 



















THE KING OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN GIANTS. 






Exalted o’er the vassal chiefs, behold 

Their sovereign, cast in nature’s mightiest mould ; 
Beneath an oak, whose woven boughs display’d 

A verdant canopy of light and shade, 

Throned oy a rock the giant-king appears, 

In the full manhood of five hundred years ; 

His robe the spoils of lions, by his might 

Dragg’d from their dens, or slain in chace or fight; 
His raven locks, unblanch’d by withering time, 
Amply dishevell’d o’er his brow sublime; 

His dark eyes, flush’d with restless radiance, gleam 
Like broken moonlight rippling on the stream. 
Grandeur of soul, which nothing might appal, 

And nothing satisfy, if less than all, 

Had stamp’d upon his air, his form, his face, 

The character of calm and awful grace; 

But direst cruelty, by guile represt, 

Lurk’d in the dark volcano of his breast, 

In silence brooding, like the secret power, 

That springs the earthquake at the midnight hour. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


One of the most interesting subjects which has excited the public at- 
tention during the past year, has been the search in the Aretic sea 
for the missing vessels of discovery, Erebus and Terror. It is well 
known that these vessels left England in the year 1845, under the com- 
mand of the brave and experienced navigator Sir John Franklin, to 
discover the long sought for northern passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean. Since they left Baffin’s bay they have not been heard 
from. The deepest anxiety for their fate has been manifested in Eng- 
land and America. Various expeditions have been fitted out, and sent 
in search of the lost navigators. Since 1848, the British government has 
sent several expeditions to explore the seas of northern ice, in quest of 
the Erebus and Terror. A brief account of these expeditions we now 
give, principally selected from the British New Monthly Magazine. 
Under our documentary title will also be found the report of Sir James 
C. Ross, who commanded one of these expeditions, and whose pro- 
tracted stay in the polar regions occasioned great uneasiness. Lady 
Franklin, with a noble devotion, which has excited universal sympathy, 
has appealed to her own, and to our government, to aid in rescuing her 
husband and his associates from their perilous situation. 

The president of the United States, General Taylor, responded to 
the call of Lady Franklin, and laid the subject before Congress. Pre- 
vious to any definite action by the government, Mr. Henry Grinnell, a 
wealthy and philanthropic merchant of New York, contributed the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars for the purchase of two vessels, to be sent to the 
Arctic ocean in search of Sir John Franklin; and Congress, on the re- 
commendation of the president, provided for their outfit and equip- 
ment, and authorized them to be mammed and officered by the govern- 
ment. The expedition sailed on its mission of mercy in May last. The 
instructions of the secretary of the navy to the officers in command 
will be found amongst the documents in this volume. 

In connection with this subject, we may state that Silas E. Bur- 
rows, esq., of New York, who has taken a very active part in the 
matter, having become acquainted with Lady Franklin in England, 
returned to the United States in the fall of 1849, and set about rais- 
ing funds for a private expedition from this country. When, with this 
view, he called upon Mr. Grinnell, that gentleman immediately sub- 
scribed five thousand dollars towards the object. On being informed, by 
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Mr. B., of this munificent donation, Lady Franklin wrote a beautiful 
letter of thanks, and Mr. Grinnell increased his subscription to the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars, and assumed the entire purchase of the ves- 
sels himself. This is, perhaps, one of the most noble and remarkable 
donations on record, made by a citizen of one country, for the purpose 
of aiding and rescuing the suffering citizens of another. With these pre- 
liminary remarks, we proceed to the account of the expeditions, ex- 
tracted from the New Monthly. 





We have seen that, in the year 1845, one hundred and thirty- 
eight as noble fellows as ever trod a plank, sailed from England 
in the ships Erebus and Terror, under command of Captain Sir 
John Franklin, with orders to enter the Polar sea by Barrow’s 
straits, and sail westward to those of Behring. On the 26th of 
July, 1845, this expedition was spoken with in latitude 74 deg. 
48 min. north, and longitude 66 deg. 13 min. west, not far from 
the entrance of Lancaster sound, the ice comparatively open, 
prospects promising, and officers and men in health and san- 
guine spirits. The vessels were victualled for three years: yet 
since that day, now four years seven months ago, nought has 
been heard of them. 

In 1848 three expeditions left England in search of our miss- 
ing countrymen. The Enterprize and Investigator were sent on 
the track of the Erebus and Terror, under Sir James Ross: they 
wintered in Leopold harbour, examined the neighbouring shores 
for many miles, by means of land parties; but when, in August, 
1849, the ships got out of their winter quarters, they were, as 
we have before recorded, immediately inextricably surrounded 
with ice, and swept by it into Baffin’s bi 1y.* The second expedi- 
tion was an overland party under Sir John Richardson. We have 
recorded its progress, and mentioned that Dr. Rae had been left 
on the Arctic shores, to attempt, during the summer of 1849, to 
penetrate into Victoria and Wollaston’s lands. Intelligence of the 
results of such a bold undertaking may be almost daily expected. 

The third expedition (and of which we have not before been 
able to give an account) was composed of the Plover, Commander 
Moore, which was to approach the Arctic archipelago from 
Behring’s straits; but, being an old clumsy vessel, she failed in 
1848, and was only able to enter on the prosecution of her ap- 
pointed work in the summer of 1849. The-same year the Herald 
(Captain Kellett) was ordered up from Oahu to the straits, to 
forward the object of the expedition. The Herald found at Petro- 
paulski the Royal Thames Yacht Club schooner Nancy Dawson 


* For the report of Sir James Ross, see the documents ia this volume. 
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(Mr. Shedden), who had come along the Chinese coast to Beh- 
ring’s straits, also in search of Sir John Franklin and his party. 
The yacht was placed at Captain Kellett’s disposal; and the 
crew being in a state of disorganization, an officer was sent on 
board. The two vessels sailed from Pretopaulski on the 25th of 
June, and on the 15th of July joined the Plover, at anchor under 
Chamisso island. On this island they dug up 336 lbs. of flour, 
left there twenty-three years before by Captain Beechey, of 
which 175 lbs. was as sweet and well tasted as any they had on 
board. The sand in which it was huried was frozen so hard that 
it emitted sparks with every blow of the pickaxe. On July 18th, 
the vessels stood out to sea, With a southwest wind. On the 25th, 
they were off Wainwright’s inlet, surrounded by vast numbers of 
whales and walruses, that kept up a continual bellowing and 
grunting, innumerable seals that barked as lustily as dogs, and 
immense flocks of ducks. 

At this point another expedition, consisting of four boats and 
twenty-five persons, with seventy days’ provisions, was started, 
under the command of Lieutenant Pullen. On the 26th, the ice 
could be seen in heavy masses, extending from the shore near 
the Seahorse islands, and the same day they made the pack, 
which was composed of dirty coloured ice, not more than five or 
six feet high, with columns and pinnacles some distance in. The 
pack was traced for forty leagues, and, being perfectly impene- 
trable, the most northerly point reached was in latitude 72 deg. 
51 min. north, and 163 deg. west. 

July 30th, being packed in shore, the survey of Wainwright’s 
inlet was recommenced. The natives supplied them freely with 
fresh provisions. Early in August, the pack was again coasted 
in a westerly direction, wolves grunting around in groups of eight 
and ten together; but strong winds and thick weather forced 
them to return to the eastward. 

On the 12th of August, being in latitude 70 deg. 20 min. north, 
and 171 deg. 23 min. west long., the Herald discovered a shoal. 
On the 15th, at noon, the vessel was in lat. 70 deg. 20 min., and 
long. 171 deg. 10 min. west, and on the 17th the exciting report 
of land ho! was made from the mast-head, and several smal! 
islands were gradually made out, with a very extensive and 
high land beyond. One of these islands being a solid mass of 
granite, about four and a half miles in extent, east and west, 
and rising about 1400 feet out of the sea, in 71 deg. 20 min. 
north, long. 175 deg. 16 min. west, was reached in the Herald 
boat with great difficulty, and taken possession of in the name 
of her most gtacious majesty queen Victoria. The high land 
seen in the distance, Captain Kellett considered to be a continu- 
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ation of the range of mountains seen by the natives off Cape 
Jakan (coast of Asia), mentioned by Baron Wrangell in his Polar 
voyages. 






[One of the vessels of the expedition, the Plover, wintered at Cha- 
misso island, whence a small expedition, consisting of two whale boats, 
under Lieut. Pullen, proceeded to Mackenzie’s river. News was ex- 
pected from Lieut. Pullen in the spring of 1850.] 






The expedition from the west was stopped at a distance of 
nearly 1500 miles from Barrow’s straits, and nearly 1000 miles 
from the most easterly lands discovered in the Arctic archipelago. 
And what difficulties may there not exist between the point 
reached by the Herald and Parry islands? Suppose this vast 
portion of the Arctic ocean to be without lands, the sea of ice to 
be traversed is fearful to think of! True, that when at their 
more northerly position Commander Moore and the ice-master 
reported a water sky, but the hope to be derived from so faint a 
promise is as delusive, almost, as the mirage. The fact is, that 
every exploratory expedition in the arctic regions, which has got 
a few steps beyond another, has always found land. To Melville 
peninsula succeeded Boothia; and to Bathurst island, Melville 
island. To the continent succeeded Wollaston and Victoria 
lands; and to the Parry islands, Cape Walker and Banks’ land. 
And now, 1000 miles to the westward of these, the Herald finds 
what its captain deems to be a continuation of the range of 
mountains seen by the natives off Cape Jakan, on the coast of 
Asia! Every thing, therefore, tends to the conclusion that that 
portion of the Arctic sea which extends northward of the Amer- 
ican continent is, with the exception of the line of coast, almost 
entirely land and ice locked. Thus, were the outer pack forced, 
what unknown obstacles would be presented to progress, for 
some time yet to come, by unknown and unexplored lands and 
islands? Where in regions of perpetual ice and snow, the point 
where land ends and water commences is so difficult to deter- 
mine, how find where a channel lies, and, when found, how tor- 
tuous and uncertain the line of navigation in an archipelago so 
circumstanced? Barrow’s straits were discovered in Parry’s first 
voyage, and yet the very last attempt made to navigate them 
failed in two successive years. If this be the case in a known 
channel, what must it be in 1000 miles of unexplored ice and 
land ? 

Last year, while the Enterprize and Investigator were strug- 
gling in the east, the Herald and Plover, and the little yacht, in 
the west, and Sir John Richardson and his land party in the 
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; 
south, parliament granted £20,000 reward, as an inducement for 
whalers and private individuals to attempt the rescue of Franklin 
and his companions; and, at an expense of £12,000, the North 
Star was filled with provisions, and despatched with the hope of 
meeting Sir James Ross, to revictual his vessels and instruct him 
to persevere in his search. There are reasons to hope that the 
said North Star is safe at this moment in Leopold harbour, and 
her stock of provisions may perchance be yet devoted to the very 
objects here faintly anticipated. 

Thus, at this very moment, there are three relieving parties in 
the Arctic seas: the gallant Lieutenant Pullen and his crew off 
the inhospitable coast of the Mackenzie river; Dr. Rae and his 
party off the still more perplexing coast of the Coppermine river, 
and the North Star, it is to be hoped, on the very track of the 
long missing expedition. 

The Enterprize and Investigator sailed again from this country, 
but in an opposite direction to that previously taken, under the 
command of Captain Collinson, in the month of January, fur- 
nished with provisions for three years, as well as with a quantity 
of extra stores, and fortified in every respect against the dangers 
and inclemencies of the Arctic seas. Captain Collinson was to 
proceed to Cape Virgins, where he would find a steamer in wait- 
ing to tow him through the Straits of Magellan, and so on to 
Valparaiso. From this port the two ships are to proceed to the 
Sandwich islands, where they will receive despatches from home, 
and meanwhile, if possible, effect a junction with the Herald and 
Plover. In case he should join company with these vessels, 
Captain Collinson is directed to add Commander Moore and the 
Plover to his expedition, and make all despatch so as to reach: 
Behring’s straits in July, and actually to strike the ice by the first 
of August. 

Once arrived at the ice, for three years Captain Collinson is 
left to himself, subject only to some general directions as to win- 
ter quarters. * For three years he will be sedulously engaged in 
despatching parties of men in such directions as may seem the 
most likely to produce favourable results, and in organizing boat 
expeditions to search every nook and cranny of the Arctic shores 
for traces of Franklin and his companions. The reason why the 
Enterprize and Investigator were despatched by way of Beh- 
ring’s, instead of Barrow’s straits, was, as recorded by the ad- 
miralty, because the efforts which had been made for the last two 
years to relieve the Erebus and Terror had failed, and all access 
to Parry: islands has been prevented by the accumulation of ice 
in the upper part of Barrow’s straits; and whereas it is possible 
that the same severity of weather may not prevail at the same 
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time in both the eastern and western entrances to the Arctic sea 
they determined to send an expedition into the Polar sea from 
the westward. 

The lords of the admirality, on obtaining the sanction of the 
house of commons, lost no time in deciding on the plan to be 
adopted for another expedition to proceed “onward to Melville 
island”? in search of Captain Sir John Franklin and the officers 
and crews of the Erebus and Terror. The services of Captain 
H. T. Austin, C. B., were immediately engaged to command the 
new expedition, which is to consist of two sailing vessels and 
two small steamers, having a small draught of water, and both 
fitted with screw propellers. Highly to the honour of the officers 
of the British navy, a host of volunteers, among whom Captains 
William Peel and Caffin, Commander C. Forsyth, Lieutenants 
McClintock, Browne, Osborne, and others, at once offered their 
services in this arduous and perilous enterprize. It will be at 
once felt that an expedition so constituted will meet all that has 
been proposed to be done by means of boats and fixed stations, 
and, with the aid of two small steamers, we should think far 
more efficiently. 

Mr. Penny, formerly of the Advice, has at the same time been 
retained by Lady Franklin for an especial expedition, to be ac- 
complished in a vessel of his own selection, at present at Aber- 
deen, and he is to be entirely under his own control, independent 
of Captain Austin’s expedition, excepting the mutual good ser- 
vices they may render to each other, should they meet in the 
Polar seas, 

The president of the United States, appealed to in the cause 
of the missing expedition by the same lady, whose indefatigabl 
exertions have won for her the admiration of the civilized world, 
has transmitted a message to Congress, in which he states that 
he had been hitherto prevented from “ accomplishing the object 
he had in view,’’ in consequence of the want of vessels suitable 
to encounter the perils of a proper exploration, and the want of 
an appropriation by Congress to enable him to furnish and equip 
an efficient squadron for that object; but Congress being in ses- 
sion, the propriety and expediency of an appropriation for fitting 
out an expedition to proceed in search of the missing ships, with 
their officers and crews, were respectfully submitted to their con- 
sideration. 


The following extract from the Liverpool Albion is added: 


We have received, since our last, a copy of Dr. Rae’s despatch 
reporting the history of his recent expedition on the north coast 
of the North American continent, the main features and result of 
which were noticed in our issue of the 29th ult. We unfortunately 
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do not possess space, however, for its insertion; and we must 
therefore content ourselves by a brief reference to it, as confirm- 
atory of our previous notices. Since our last, no new feature of 
intelligence has been received relative to Sir John Franklin, or 
the many expeditions despatched in search of him. Captain Aus- 
tin’s ship cleared the northern extremity of Scotland, during the 
week, in auspicions style; and there now remains fitting out 
merely Sir James Ross’s yacht expedition from Ayr. We under- 
stand that this expedition will, however, probably leave by the 
ist of June, the Felix yacht having been launched at Ayr on 
Friday. She has been strengthened at the bows, double planked, 
and fortified in a judicious manner for her perilous explorations 
of the icy seas, and probably will prove a most suitable vessel 
for the service. Meanwhile, the yacht Albert, purchased by 
Lady Franklin, has arrived at Aberdeen, and the Mary, at Leith, 
en route to Ayr by canal. Many conveniences of gutta percha 
have been purchased for, or presented to the expedition, and, 
amongst others, a boat of that material has been received from 
the gutta percha company of London. We are happy to notice, 
also, that offers have been made to the gallant Sir James Ross to 
tow his yacht several hundred miles on their route towards Davis’ 
straits, and thus enable him to reach the region, to which his 
efforts are specially to be directed at an early period of the sea- 
son. We may add that the following expeditions are now en- 
gaged, or about to be engaged, in search of Sir John Franklin: 
1. Her majesty’s ship Plover, Behring’s straits; 2. Her majesty’s 
transport ship North Star, Davis’ straits; 3. The two ships de- 
spatched via the straits of Magellan, in order to explore with 
the Plover; 4. The expedition under Captain Penny, from 
Aberdeen; 5. The four vessels under Captin Austin; 6. Sir James 
Ross’s expedition from Ayr; and, lastly, Lady Franklin’s yacht 
Prince Albert. From the United States a further expedition also 
shortly starts, consisting of two vessels; being a total of no less 
than fifteen ships. 


COMMERCE. 


‘n extract from an Address, by Charles King,” before the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 


If what has been said this evening shall tend in any manner 
to revive interest in the chamber of commerce, I shall derive the 
highest gratification from being, in some humble degree, asso- 


* This gentleman is now president of Columbia College. 
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ciated with such a revival, for I, too, was bred a merchant, and 
never cease to feel proud of being associated with a profession 
which is the civilizer, the refiner, and the liberator of the world. 
The genius of commerce is, indeed, well symbolized on the seal 
of this corporation by the god Mercury, with his winged cap 
and his soul compelling caduceus. The old Greek mythology, 

full as it is of hidden wisdom, and typical of higher things, has, 
in some of the attributes ascribed to Mercury, well foreshadowed 
the nature and conquests of commerce; for it, too, as is fabled of 
the youthful Hermes, robs Neptune of his trident, Venus of her 
girdle, Mars of his sword, Vulean of his forges, and even Ju- 
piter of his sceptre. It is commerce which covers with its ships 
the subject sea, which sweeps over the globe for materials to 
adorn beauty, which seals in its scabbard the red sword of war, 
and cultivates peace and the arts of peace; which lights th 
fires of mechanic arts, and last, and greatest of all, teaches man 
no longer to bow down before the idols of his own creation on 
earth or in the skies, but, looking erect towards heaven, to walk 
among his fellow men as an equal, while walking humbly and 
devoutly before the true and no longer conjectural or unknown 
God. 

It was the dintinguishing feature of the merchants who formed 
this association, and of their immediate successors, that they 
filled the most interesting portion of our history, when commerc« 
was rising from its cradle and taking the first steps in that grand 
progress, which is already the marvel of the world, and which 
is yet advancing. 

At such an epoch every movement was important. Events, 
at other seasons the most trivial, were now momentous, casting 
forward shadows of dark and solemn import. Nor were the 
men of that day limited in their reward to that which the eye of 
faith alone could discern—for many were the instances where 
the individual pioneers lived to enjoy in real fruition the harvests 
earned by their industry and forecast. 

A young German was found among the number, pursuing 
within the solitude and depths of the primeval forests of New 
York, the trapping of the beaver upon its remote, and then almost 
inaccessible waters. 

That individual lived to be pushed before the advancing wave 
of civilization inward and inward, and yet farther inward, 
through the great range of inland seas to the utmost extremity 
of Lake Superior, and thence onward to the Rocky mountains, 
and still borne on by the wave, surmounting them till he was 
checked only in his progress by the shores of the Pacific. 

This humble German boy, thus urged on from ocean to ocean, 
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stands (and his memory will long endure) asa type of American 
progress. The field of his earlier achievements—the Seneca lake 
—then a solitude and a waste, is now gemmed with gardens and 
temples of science and religion; and in this eity, his final abode, 
and resting place and sepulchre, are provided the means, through 
the munificence of that young trapper, of building, furnishing, 
and maintaining a public library, on a magnificent scale, free to 
all, and which will bear to all time the name of Jonn Jacorn 
ASTOR. 


MOHAMMEDANISM AND THE TURKS 


Twenty years ago, travellers tell us, the Turks were punctua! 
in their devotions; now a Turk is seldom seen at his private 
prayers. Throughout the Kast, indeed, mohammedanism is dying 
out, The very substance on which it was stereotyped is changed, 
and will no longer retain the old impression. European civiliza- 
tion is acting upon it like a powerful chemical agent. Infidelity, 
too, is preparing the way for christianity, and is, as has been 
happily said, “breaking the chains of superstition with its iron 
mace.” A gentleman, in the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany, has just offered a prize of £200 for the best essay on the 
life of Christ, with the view of having it translated into the 
languages of India. This will be truly a work for the times there, 
and, if well executed, will do immense good. Mohammedanism 
cannot stand before education. English colleges are destroying 
Indian temples. The people, to whose contemplative and specu- 
lative genius we owe the germs of our civilization—who were 
our first teachers in religion and science—are awakening from 
the slumbers of a slavery that threatened to last to the end ot 
time. 

The Turkish people, who have so long been the ruling race in 
the East, are not what they were. They have lost the port of 
pride, the haughty mien of conquerors. They are sinking into 
poverty, and desponding of their destiny. Their faith is dead— 
they wish not to fight any more for their religious and politica! 
head. The military conscriptions have made them regard chil- 
dren as a curse instead of a blessing. It is a melancholy fact, 
mentioned by Mr. McFarlane, in “Turkey and its Destiny,’’ that 
a Turkish family seldom now rears more than one child. What 
becomes of the rest? Hence the Turkish population is rapidly 
diminishing. 
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But the non-Turkish population is increasing as rapidly. The 
Greek and Armenian christians are not only increasing in num- 
bers, but rising fast in wealth and influence. They are industri- 
ous and hopeful. They are weary of the Turkish yoke, which 
is one of the heaviest and most galling on earth: insomuch that 
we are assured three-fourths of the population of Turkey in 
Europe would gladly hail an invasion by the emperor of Russia. 
Nothing would be easier than for him to conquer Turkey. But 
for the great European powers, the sultan would lie at the mercy 
of the czar. To an ambitious mind like his, the Turkish em- 
pire, so feebly guarded, must present an almost irresistible tempt- 
ation. It is not likely the temptation will be resisted long. But 
France, England, Austria, and Prussia would be competitors for 
the prize. Perhaps we shall have a partition of Turkey. At all 
events, the old, decayed, feeble, and disjointed framework ot 
mohammedanism seems destined to perish in a general confla- 
gration. And surely we may be allowed to quote the Scriptures, 
in at least a sec ondary and accommodated sense, and say, that the 

vast regions which it has so long blighted and darkened will 
present “a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.”” How great will be the deliverance by ridding 
the world of mohammedanism, will be seen from the fact, that 
while professing christians of every church, Greek, Roman, and 
protestant, amount to only one hundred and seventy millions, the 
disciples of the Koran are one hundred and eighty-eight miil- 
lions.— Protestant World (England). 


LONGEVITY. 
Sir William Temple, who flourished in the seventeenth century, gives 
some interesting instances of long life. After alluding to the healthful- 
ness of the climate of Great Britain, he thus proceeds: 


“The story of old Parr is too late to be forgotten by many now 
alive, who was brought out of Derbyshire to the court in king 
Charles the first’s time, and lived to a hundred and fifty-three 
years old; and might have, as was thought, gone further, if the 
change of country air and diet for that of the town had not car- 
ried him off untimely at that very age. The late Robert Ear! 
of Liecester, who was a person of great learning and observa- 
tion, as well as of truth, told me several stories very extraordi- 
nary upon this subject; one of a Countess Desmond, married out 
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of England in Edward the fourth’s time, and who lived far in 
king James’s reign, and was counted to have died some years 
above a hundred and forty; at which age she came from Bristo! 
to London to beg some relief at court, having long been very 
poor, by the ruin of that Irish family into which she was married. 

Another, he told me, was of a beggar at a bookseller’s shop, 
where he was some weeks after the death of Prince Henry; and, 
observing those that passed by, he was saying to his company, 
that never such a mourning had been seen in England; this beg- 
gar, said, “No, never since the death of Prince Arthur.”” My 
Lord Leicester, surprised, asked what she meant, and whether 
she remembered it; she said, “ Very well;’’ and, upon his more 
curious inquiry, told him that her name was Rainsford, of a good 
family in Oxfordshire; that when she was about twenty years 
old, upon the falseness of a lover, she fell distracted; how long 
she had been so, or what passed in that time, she knew not; that 
when she was thought well enough to go abroad, she was fain 
to beg for her living; that she was some time at this trade before 
she recovered any memory of what she had been, or where bred: 
that when her memory returned, she went down into her coun- 
try, but hardly found the memory of any of her friends she had 
left there; and so returned to a parish in Southwark, where she 
had some small allowance among other poor, and had been for 
many years; and once a week walked into the city, and took 
what alms were given. My Lord Leicester told me he sent to 
inquire at the parish, and found their account agree with the 
woman’s; upon which he ordered her to call at his house once a 
week, which she did for some time; after which he heard no 
more of her. This story raised some discourse upon a remark 
of some in the company, that mad people are apt to live long. 
They alleged examples of their own knowledge; but the result 
was, that if it were true, it must proceed from the natural vigour of 
their tempers, which disposed them to passions so violent as end 
in frenzies; and from the great abstinence and hardships of diet 
they are forced upon by the methods of their cure, and severity 
of those who had them in care; no other drink but water being 
allowed them, and very little meat. 

The last story I shall mention from that noble person, upon 
this subject, was of a morris-dance in Herefordshire; whereof 
he said, he had a pamphlet still in his library, written by a very 
ingenious gentleman of that county; and which gave an account 
how, such a year of king James’s reign, there went about the 
country a set of morris-dancers, composed of ten men, who 
danced a Maid Marian, and a tabor and pipe; and how these 
twelve, one with another, made up twelve hundred years. *Tis 
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not so much that so many in one small county should live to 
that age, as that they should be in vigour and in humour to travel 
and to dance. 

[ have in my life met with two of above a hundred and twelve; 
whereof the woman had passed her life in service, and the man 
in common labour till he grew old and fell upon the parish. But 
I met with one who had gone a much greater length, which 
made me more curious in my inquiries. *T'was an old inan who 
begged usually at a lonely inn upon the road in Staflordshire, 
who told me he was a hundred and twe nty-four years old; that 
he had been a soldier in the Cales voyage under the Earl of Es- 
sex, of which he gave mea sensible account. That after his 
return he fell to labour in his own parish, which was about a 
mile from the place where I met him. That he continued to 
work till a hundred and twelve, when he broke one of his ribs 
by a fall from a cart, and being thereby disabled he fell to beg. 
This agreeing with what the master of the house told me was 
reported and believed by all his neighbours, I asked him what 
his usual food was; he said milk, bread and cheese, and flesh, 
when it was given him. I asked what he used to drink; he said, 
“Oh, sir, we have the best water in our parish that is in all the 
neighbourhood.’” Whether he never drank any thing else; he 
said, yes, if any body gave it him, but not otherwise; and the 
host told me, he had got many a pound in his house, but never 
spent one penny. I asked him if he had any neighbours as old 
as he, and he told me but one, who had been his fellow soldier 
at Cales, and was three years older; but he had been most of 
his time in a good service, and had something to live on now he 
was old. 

I have heard, and very credibly, of many in my life above a 
hundred years old, brought as witnesses upon trials of titles and 
bounds of land; but have observed most of them to have been 
of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, or Yorkshire, and none above the 
rank of common farmers. The oldest I ever knew any persons 
of quality, or indeed, any gentleman, either at home or abroad, 
was fourscore and twelve. This, added to all the former recites 
or observations, either of longlived races or persons in any age 
or country, makes it easy to conclude that health and long life 
are usually blessings of the poor, not of the rich; and the fruits 
of temperance, 1 rather than of luxury and excess. And, indeed, 
if a rich man does not in many things live like.a poor, he will 
certainly be the worse for his riches; if he does not use exercise, 
which is but voluntary labour; if he does not restrain appetite 
by choice, as the other does by necessity ; if he does not practise 
sometimes even abstinence and fasting, which is the last extreme 
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of want and poverty; if his eares and his troubles increase with 
his riches, or his passions with his pleasures; he will certainly 
impair in health whilst he improves his fortunes, and lose more 
than he gains by the bargain; since health is the best of all hu- 
man possessions, and without which the rest are not relished or 
not kindly enjoyed.” 


Let us now see what is written on this subject in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We copy from an article in the “ Two Worlds.’”’ 


Will temperance procure long life? Parr was an intemperate 
man, yet he lived over one hundred and fifty years. Can we de- 
pend on comfort and regularity in our habits? Jenkyns, who 
lived one hundred and sixty-nine years, was an habitual beggar, 
often in the greatest want of the common necessaries of life. Is 
a good climate the sure promoter of longevity? Read the follow- 
ing table, carefully noting the variety of climate in which the 
several individuals existed : 


NAMES. AGE. RESIDENCES. 


Albuma Mare, - Ethiopia. 
Titus Fulonius, - Benonia. 
Abraham Paiba, - 142 South Carolina. 
Dumitus Radula, 140 Transylvania. 
Countess Desmond, 140 Ireland. 
James Sand, - 140 Staffordshire. 
Wife of James Sand, 120 Staffordshire. 
Henry Jenkyns, - 169 Yorkshire. 
Thomas Parr, - 152 Shropshire. 
Francis Bons, - 121 France. 

A. Goldsmith, - 112 France. 
Margaret Patten, 138 Scotland. 
William Ellis, - 130 Liverpool. 
Christian Drakenberg, 146 Norway. 
Richard Lloyd, - 133 Wales. 
James Hayley, - 112 Cheshire. 
John Wilson, - 116 Suffolk. 
Louis Carnaro, - 100 Venice. 
Jane Reeve, - 103 Essex. 

Mar. of Winchester, 109° Hampshire. 
Agnes Milburn, - : 116 London. 


Here we find almost every variety of soil and climate. Venice, 
with her feet in the water. France, with her robe of sunbeams 
and coronal of flowers. Norway, with her head tossing in the 
fierce and biting tempest. And even the West Indies, rolling in 
fire and damp, have all alike permitted longevity. In the marshy 
county of Essex, Jane Reeve lived to an hundred and three. 
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Hippocrates lived to an hundred and four in the delicious island 
of Cos. The sultry interior of Ethiopia could not prevent Albuma 
Marc from reaching an hundred and fifty ; and Drakenberg lived 
one hundred and forty-six on the shivering mountains of Norway. 
Now, with such contrasts as these, how can we philosophize on 
the subject? Yet, on the point of regularity, we may hazard a 
question. Is it not probable that Parr might have lived longer if 
he had been a temperate man? Jenkyns, if he had been unsub 
jected to such vicissitudes? The writer who furnished us with 
the data for the above remarks, thus happily concludes his article : 

“The means known, so far, of promoting longevity, have been 
usually concentrated in pithy sayings—as, ‘ Keep your head coo! 
and your feet warm,’—‘ Work much and eat little,’ &c., just as 
if the whole science of human life could be summed up and 
brought out in a few words, while its great principles were kept 
out of sight. One of the best of these sayings is the one given by 
an Italian in his hundred and sixteenth year, who, being asked 
the means of his living so long, replied with that improvisation 
for which that country is so remarkable: 

‘When hungry, of the best I eat, 
And dry and warm I keep my feet; 

I screen my head from sun and rain, 
And let few cares perplex my brain.’ 

The following is about the best theory of the matter: Every 
man is born with a certain stock of vitality, which cannot be in- 
creased, but may be husbanded. With this stock he may live 
fast or slow; may live extensively or intensely; may draw his 
little amount of life over a large space, or narrow it into a con- 
tracted one; but when this stock is exhausted, he has no more. 

He who lives extensively, drinks pure water, avoids all in- 
flammatory diseases, exercises sufficiently but not too laboriously, 
indulges no exhausting passions, feeds on no exciting material, 
pursues no debilitating pleasures, avoids all laborious and pro- 
tracted study, preserves‘an easy mind, and thus husbands his 
quantum of vitality, will live considerably longer than he other- 
wise would do, because he lives slow; while he, on the other 
hand, who lives intensely, who beverages himself on liquors and 
wines, exposes himself to inflammatory diseases, or causes that 
produce them, labours beyond his strength, visits exciting scenes, 
and indulges exhausting passions, lives on stimulating and highly 
seasoned food, is always debilitated by his pleasures.’’ 
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THE MEDICAL HISTORY OF MERCURY. 


BY DR. JOHN W. FRANCIS, OF NEW YORK. 


At what particular period the first knowledge of this impor- 
tant metal may be dated, or the precise time in which it was 
originally employed in the treatment of diseases, remains uncer- 
tain. In the writings of Hippocrates frequent mention is made of 
several] metallic ores, but the name of mercury does not occur; 
hence it may be inferred, that in his time it was not considered 
an article of the materia medica, as the employment of so active 
a remedy could searcely have escaped the notice of so intelligent 
and profound an observer. Aristotle, however, who flourished 
about forty years after Hippocrates, and Theophrastus, his most 
eminent pupil, were acquainted with it. The former, treating of 
the peculiar character of bodies, in lib. iv. Meteorologicorum, no- 
tices mercury ;* and the latter in his history of stones, states that 
it has its uses, and details a process for obtaining it pure from 
native cinnabar.t Dioscorides, whose fondness for the products 
of the vegetable kingdom led him to hold in little estimation those 
of the mineral, ascribes pernicious effects to it in medicine;t and 
the elder Pliny, under the appellation of the vomica liquoris 
zxternis declares that it has the quality of poisoning all things. 
These opinions of the nature of mercury, entertained by Dios- 
corides and Pliny, no doubt influenced Galen to consider it 
highly corrosive, and rank it among the class of poisons, for it 
does not appear that he ever made trial of it himself. 

Notwithstanding the authors already mentioned had thus de- 
cidedly spoken of the destructive effects of mercury, and that 
their writings were already extensively circulated among the 
Arabians, who embraced with great zeal the then prevailing 
Galenical doctrines, yet some of the most distinguished physi- 
cians of the Arabian school were among the foremost of thos: 
who dared to call in question their correctness in this respect. 
Believing this metal to be not merely harmless, but calculated to 
do much good in the treatment of diseases, they recommended 

* Aristot. Oper. Om. vol. 1, p. 816, ed. 1597. 

t Hill's Theophrastus, p. 232. _ 

¢ Vim pernicialim habet, suo enim pondere interna perrodit. Dioscorides, as quote: 
in Alston’s Mat. Med. vol. 1. 

§ Est et lapis in his venis, cujus vomica liquoris eternis, argentum vivum appella- 
tur, venenum rerum omnium. Plinii, lib. 33, cap. 6, p. 702. 

_ 4 Hydragyros, apes vivum. Non est sponte nascentibus medicamentis, sed 
ns quie keen veluti ‘erga ss0orar wrugo, psoricum, lithagyros. Crterum interi- 


matre, deuorarum aut admotum extrinsecus nondum feci periculum. Galeni de Simp 
Med. Facul. lib. ix. p. 553. See also the Pharmacologia Anti-Empirica of Harris, p. 94 
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its use externally;* and in the form of ointment, united with 
various ingredients, it was employed in cutaneous affections, as 
herpes, empetigo, psora, &c. Shortly after this period, Avicenna 
having observed that even when inwardly taken it caused no in- 
jurious effects, and that by its weight it made a free passage 
through the body,t the practice now became to give it in the 
quantity of pounds in affections of the intestinal canal and in 
cases of difficult labour, little attention being bestowed to find 
out the particular cause of the disease. 

Matthiolus and Brassavolus gave it to children affected with 
worms, in doses from two to twenty grains, and always, it is 
stated, with some success.t In cases of difficult labour, it was 
administered with the same result. Similar facts are still further 
supported by Fallopius and Fernelius, the latter of whom has 
witnessed pounds of crude mercury given to induce abortion.§ 
Equally large doses were administered in the iliac passion. 

The external use of mercury, in the mean time. was not ne- 
glected, either by the Arabians or by others who became recon- 
ciled to the opinion of its salutary tendency. On the authority of 
Dr. Friend,{ it is declared, that friar Theodoric induced by his 
unguents so profuse a salivation, that the “humours flowed like 
a river,’? which was considered a certain evidence of its success- 
ful employment; and this appears to have been not unfrequently 
the practice of that time. Thus, at that early period, there were 
those who were decidedly opposed to the introduction of mer- 
cury as an article of the materia medica; others, again, who con- 
fined its use solely in external applications; and a third class, 
who were the strenuous advocates for its liberal use internally. 

About the time that the Arabian physicians first noticed the 
eflects of mercury as an article of medicine, what may be called 
the golden age of alchemy had already commenced, and of the 
many subjects of examination to which the philosophers of that 
sect directed their attention, and of which they conceived the 
greatest hopes, the most conspicuous was mercury. Believing it 
to be the basis and matter of all metals,|| that by subtilizing, pu- 
rifying, and digesting it, it might be converted into pure gold, 
they subjected it to every practicable process, in their researches 


* Primi omnium medici Arabes ausi sint mercurium exterius adhibere. Astruc. de 
Morb. Ven. 4to. vol. 1, p. 156. 

t Argentum vivum plurimum qui bibunt, non kedantur eo; egreditur enim cum 
dispositione sna per inferiorem regionem. Mead’s Med. Works, vol. 1, p. 104. 

James’s Medical Dictionary. 

§ Vidi mulieres qui libras ejus biberunt ut abortum facerent, et sine noxa. Ego ex- 
iibeo in vermibus pueroram et nullumn parit symptomata, solum necantar vermes. 
Fernelius. Alston’s Mat. Med. 

{| Alston’s Mat. Med. vol. 1, p. 82. 

| Sperma metallorum, says Harris, Parm. Anti-Empir. p. 93 
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after the philosopher’s stone.* The successful employment of 
metal by the chemists and Arabian physicians, and its introduc- 
tion in the treatment of the lues venerea, in 1497,t afforded still 
farther inducements to them to extend their investigations; and 
by the bold and vigorous use of it, in conjunction with opium, 
Paracelsus and Van Helmont made known a practice far more 
successful than those of their predecessors, and effected cures al- 
together beyond the power of the Galenical schools. 

Passing over the contentions relative to mercury which ex- 
isted among the chemists and Galenists, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that with the prevalence of that class of diseases vaguely 
denominated leprous, and the extension of the lues venerea, the 
use of this remedy became gradually more extensive, and was 
considered among the most valuable as well as active articles of 
the materia medica. The variety of opinion relative to it, which 
agitated the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
have a more immediate connection with the advantages of cer- 
tain preparations, and the theory of their operation. Of these 
authors, the most conspicuous were Hoffman, Sydenham, Boer- 
haave, and Van Swieten, besides several other writers of lesser 
note.t It ought not to be left unnoticed in the history of this me- 
dicine, that the facetious Dr. Dover, believing it to be a valuable 
remedy in affections of the stomach, and in other diseases, 
warmly recommended its use in a crude state. 

To take an ounce of quicksilver every morning he declares to 
be the most beneficial thing in the world; and in 1731 and 732, 
it became “fashionable”? in London and in Edinburgh to take 
that quantity every morning for several weeks.§ 

The medical history of mercury closes with its extensive use 
in the diseases of warm climates; more particularly in the ma- 
lignant fevers of the tropics, as introduced by Dr. Chisholm,{ 
and the practice subsequently adopted by the North American 
physicians. || 


* Si medicamentis relictis progredior ad Alchymiam: in hujus asseclarum tantum, 
nou omnium ore crepat quotidie mercurius, dum alii in illo veram lapidis philosophici 
materiam herere credunt, alii ad minimum in metallorum arte transmutatoria felicem 
eventum sibi promittunt: imo wy negandum, e plurimis talia tentantibus, uni alter- 
ique aliquando licet esse tam felici, ut quod optat obtineat, quod Theoph. Paracelsi, 
et aliorum exempla evincunt. Acta Eruditor, dec. I. anno VIII. p. 339. 

t Sprengel. Cabanis’s Sketch of Medical Science, p. 416. 

t See the Acta Eruditorum, acta Curiosorum, and the Ephemer. Nat. Curiosum. 

§ Ed. Med. Essays and Observ., vol. 3, p. 347. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. 2, p. 250. 

4 Essays on the malignant pestilential fever. 

| Rush’s Works, New York Medical Repository, Miller’s Retrospect of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 
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USEFUL ANIMALS OFTEN DESTROYED AS HURTFUL. 


[ From a volume entitled, “ The Rightsof Animals, and Man's Obligation to Treat them 
with Humanity.” By William Drummond, D.D. London: John Mardon. 1838. } 


Multitudes of animals are most unmercifully destroyed from 
ignorance of their uses, from an idea that they are noxious or 
injurious to some petty concern of a field or garden; and at the 
very time they are rendering important services to man, they 
are mowed down as if they were his sworn enemies, and had 
conspired against his life. Hence the rooks, in some parts of Eng- 
land, were at one time in danger of being extirpated, as we 
learn from the author of “ A Philosophical Survey of the Animal 
Creation.” “The rook,’’ says he, “is a species of crow that feeds 
upon worms produced from the eggs of the may-bug. As these, 
and all the winged insects in general, are to be supported by the 
roots of plants, they deposite their eggs pretty deep in the earth, 
in a hole they dig for that purpose. The worms and caterpillars, 
upon which the rook feeds, are not exposed to the mercy of this 
bird till the earth is thrown up. Hence it is that rooks always 
frequent lands recently cultivated, that the sight of the husband- 
man with his plough puts them in action, and that they search 
with so much assiduity about furrows newly formed. 

Some years ago the farmers in one of the principal counties 
of England entertained a notion that these birds were prejudicial 
to their grain, and they determined, as if with one accord, to ex- 
tirpate the race. The rooks were every where persecuted, their 
nests demolished, their young ones destroyed. But in proportion 
to the decrease of this animal, they found themselves overrun 
with swarms of worms, caterpillars, butterflies, and bugs, which 
attached themselves to the grain, trees, and fruits, and occasioned 
greater desolation in one day than the rooks would have done 
in the space of a twelvemonth. Many farmers were ruined. At 
length the persecution ceased; and they found that in propor- 
tion as this race of animals was restored, the scourge which 
their destruction had occasioned ceased likewise.”’ 

To this authority may be added that of Selby, who, in his 
‘Tilustrations of British Ornithology,’ page 73, affirms that 
“wherever the banishing or extirpating of rooks has been car- 
ried into effect, the most serious injury to the corn and other 
crops has invariably followed, from the unchecked devastations 
of the grub and the caterpillar. In Northumberland I have wit- 
nessed their usefulness in feeding on the larve of the insect com- 
monly known by the name of Harry-long-legs ( Tipula ole- 
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vacea), which is very destructive to the roots of grain and 
young clover.”’ 

This is a very instructive history. It should be made univer- 
sally known; and at the same time it should induce men to ex- 
amine well whether many of the creatures against which they 
wage an exterminating war, may not be among their benefactors. 
Notwithstanding, crows still continue to be the objects of re- 


morseless persecution. Will it be believed that in the month of 


June, in the year of our Lord 1838, “William Evans, of Trefar- 
good, in company with another farmer, on Monday se’nnight, 
killed 1915 crows in Pantyderi-wood, Pembrokeshire, from three 
to six o’clock in the evening!’”’ Of the motive to this massacre 
we are not informed, but it was probably from the mistaken idea 
that these birds were enemies to agriculture, an idea of which 
some minds seem incapable of being dispossessed. The Ameri- 
can farmers of New England once offered a reward of three- 
pence per head for the heads of the purple grakle, because it 
took a little of the grain, to which it had an equitable claim, for 
its services in preventing the depredations of insects; when, in 
consequence of this cruel and impolitic act, the birds were 
‘‘nearly extirpated, insects increased to such a degree as to cause 
a total loss of the herbage, and the inhabitants were obliged to 
obtain hay for their cattle, not only from Pennsylvania, but even 
from Great Britain.””—Airby, vol. i. p. 289. Linn. Trans. v. 
105, nole. 

Many birds besides rooks are destroyed, under the mistaken 
idea that they are injurious to the garden or orchard, at the very 
time they are most useful to both, in feeding themselves and 
their nestlings on grubs and caterpillars. 

‘**The common sparrow, though proscribed as a most mischiev- 
ous bird, destroys a vast number of insects. Bradley has cal- 
culated that a single pair, having young to maintain, will destroy 
3360 caterpillars in a week.’’* “The blue titmouse ( Parus ce- 
vuleus, Linn.) often falls a victim to ignorance in this country 
(Ireland), as it does in England, in consequence of the injury it 
is supposed to do to fruit trees. Mr. Selby most justly pleads in 
favour of its being a friend, rather than an enemy, to the horti- 
culturist.’*t 

Quadrupeds, as well as birds, suffer much under slanderous 
imputations, as can be attested by the badger and the hedgehog. 
The former, a harmless inoffensive animal, is baited and worried 
by dogs, because he destroys lambs and rabbits! This charge, 
however, has not been substantiated; and it is known that he 


" Kirby, i. 291. Reaum. ii. 408. 
t Mr, Thompson on the Birds of Ireland. Annals of Natural History, No. 3, p. 190. 
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feeds on roots, fruits, insects, frogs, and such small game. But 
he is strong and powerful, and can repel his assailants, when 
fairly matched, with great dexterity. He is, therefore, capable of 
affording an “inhuman diversion,” as Bewick states, “to the idle 
and the vicious, who take a cruel pleasure in seeing this harmless 
animal surrounded by his enemies, and defending itself from 
their attacks, which it does with astonishing agility and success.”’ 
The hedgehog, also, is assailed by dogs, torn in pieces, drowned, 
or burned, because he sucks cows! whereas he might as well be 
accused of sucking the great northern bear. He also climbs apple 
trees, and carries off the fruit sticking to the spines on his back! 
Such a dexterous feat would merit the apples; and should he eat 
the fruits that fall in his way, they would be but a small com- 
pensation for his services to the horticulturist in gnawing the 
roots of the plantain, a troublesome weed, and in destroying 
worms, beetles, and various species of insects. If taken to the 
kitchen, he will soon clear it of cockroaches, and ably discharge 
the duties of a turnspit dog. 

That God has created nothing in vain, should be considered as 
an axiom, both in philosophy and religion; though there may 
be some things of which we cannot see the immediate use, and 
others, in certain localities, positively injurious. Animals the 
most feeble, and apparently insignificant, even those which es- 
cape unassisted vision, as the infusoria and other animalcules, 
serve the most beneficial purposes. They supply nutriment to 
creatures larger and stronger; and these, in their turn, become 
the prey of a still stronger race; and these again, of birds, fishes, 
quadrupeds, and man. Buffon says, “Insects do more harm than 
good;”’ a strange assertion from so distinguished a naturalist! 
The entire genus of swallows, the woodpeckers, and the young 
of almost the whole feathered creation, and the tribes of fishes, 
would contradict his assertion. The anteater, the chameleon, the 
mole, the bat, the hedgehog, and the badger will testify against 
him, as will also the bee master, the silk manufacturer, and the 
physician. 

Insects are teazing, sometimes destructive; but they labour 
industriously to provide us with food and raiment, with dye 
stuffs and medicine. Innumerable myriads of gnats (Culex pi- 
piens ), in the northern regions, supply food for shoals of fishes 
and millions of game, and may be considered as the proximate 
cause of the annual migrations of the finny and the feathered 
tribes, which afford such an abundant supply of nutriment, not 
only to the Laplander and Esquimaux, but to the inhabitants o: 
every shore which they visit. Were insects annihilated, how 
many species of other animals would languish and die! and mau 
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himself would be among the greatest sufferers. For it is with 
the animal kingdom, as with the body politic, or the microcosm 
of the human frame, if “one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it,’? and the loss of one class or order would involve 
that of another, till all would perish. If some species are injuri- 
ous to the garden and the orchard, the wardrobe and the museum, 
they are beneficial in some other department, and the mischief 
of which we complain is amply compensated by the greater good 
of which they are the ministers. The Dermestes, the Cerambyz, 
and the Cantharis navalis prey upon wood. They injure the 
water pipe, reduce the fallen trees of the forest to powder, and 
bore through the war ship’s ribs; but while busied in these ope- 
rations, they are furnishing employment to the pump-borer, the 
sawyer, and the carpenter. St. Pierre has beautifully observed, 
that “the weevil and the moth oblige the wealthy monopolizer 
to bring his goods to market, and by destroying the wardrobe of 
the opulent, they give bread to the industrious. Were grain as 
incorruptible as gold, it would be soon as searce; and we ought 
to bless the hand that created the insect that obliges them to sift, 
turn, and ultimately ta bring the grain to public sale.”’ 


ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
(From Harris’ Philological Inquiries.) 


The Arabians began ill. The sentiment of their caliph Omar, 
when he commanded the Alexandrian library to be burnt, was 
natural to any bigot, when in the plenitude of despotism. But 
they grew more rational as they grew less bigoted, and by de- 
grees began to think that scienee was worth cultivating. They 
may be said, indeed, to have recurred in their ancient character ; 
that character which they did not rest upon brutal force alone, 
but which they boasted to imply three capital things, hospitality, 
valour, and eloquence. 

When success in arms has defeated rivals, and empire becomes 
not only extended but established, then it is that nations begin 
to think of letters, and to cultivate philosophy and liberal specu- 
lation. This happened to the Athenians, after they had triumphed 
over the Persians; to the Romans, after they triumphed over 
Carthage; and to the Arabians, after the caliphate was esta- 
blished at Bagdad. 

And here, perhaps, it may not be improper to observe, that 
after the four first caliphs came the race of the Ommiadez. These, 
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about thirty years after Mahomet, upon the destruction of Ali, 
usurped the sovereignty, and held it ninety years. They were 
considered by the Arabic historians as a race of tyrants, and 
were in number fourteen. Having made themselves, by their 
oppressions, to be much detested, the last of them, Merwin, was 
deposed by Al Suffah, from whom began another race, the race 
of Abbasside, who claimed to be related in blood to Mahomet, 
by descending from his uncle Abbas. 

As many of these were far superior in character to their pre- 
decessors, so their dominion was of much longer duration, lasting 
for mure than five centuries. 

The former part of this period may be called the era of the 
grandeur and magnificence of the caliphate. 

Almanzur, who was among the first of them, removed the 
imperial seat from Damaseus to Bagdad, a city which he himself 
founded upon the banks of the Tigris, and which soon after be- 
came one of the most splendid cities throughout the East. 

Almanzur was not only a great conqueror, but a lover of letters 
and learned men. It was under him that Arabian literature, 
which had been at first chiefly confined to medicine and a few 
other branches, was extended to seiences of every denomination. 

His grandson Almamum, (who reigned about fifty years after) 
giving a full scope to his love of learning, sent to the Greek em- 
perors for copies of their best books; employed the ablest scho- 
lars that could be found to translate them; and, when translated, 
encouraged men of genius in their perusal, taking a pleasure in 
being present at literary conversations. Then was it that learned 
men, in the lofty language of Eastern eloquence, were called 
luminaries, that dispel darkness; lords of human kind, of 
whom, when the world becomes destitute, it becomes barbarous 
and savage. 

The rapid victories of these Eastern conquerors soon carried 
their empire from Asia even into the remote regions of Spain. 
Letters followed them as they went. Plato, Aristotle, and their 
best Greek commentators were soon translated into Arabic; so 
were Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, Diophantes, and the other 
(zreek mathematicians ; so Hippocrates, Galen, and the best profes- 
sors of medicine; so Ptolemy and the noted writers on the sub- 
ject of astronomy. The study of these Greeks produced others, 
who not only explained them in Arabic comments, but composed 
themselves original pieces upon the same principles. 

Averroes was celebrated for his philosophy in Spain; Alpha- 
rabi and Avicenna were equally admired through Asia. Science 
‘to speak a little in their own style) may be said to have ex- 
tended a Gadibus usque Auroram et Gangem. 
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Nor, in this immense multitude, did they want historians, some 
of which (such as Abulseda, Abulpharagius, Bohadin, and others, ) 
have been translated, and are perused, even in their translations, 
both with pleasure and profit, as they give not only the outlines 
of amazing enterprizes, but a sample of manners and characters 
widely different from our own. 


































COLUMBUS. 


( From the fragments of a poem by Rogers. ) 


Nient—Columbus on the Atlantic. 


Say who first pass’d the portals of the west, 

And the great secret of the deep possess’d; 

Who first the standard of his faith unfurl’d 

On the dread confines of an unknown world, 

Sung ere his coming—and by Heav’n designed 

To lift the veil that cover’d half mankind! 

‘Twas night.* The moon, o’er the wide wave, disclos’d 
Her awful face, and nature’s self repos’d; 

When, slowly rising in the azure sky, 

Three white sails shone—but to no mortal eye, 
Entering a boundless sea. In slumber cast, 

The very shipboy, on the dizzy mast, 

Half breath’d his orisons! Alone unchang’d, 
Calmly, beneath, the great commander rang’d, 
Thoughtful, not sad. “‘ Thy will be done!” he cried, 
Then, by his lamp, to that mysterious guide, 

On whose still counsels all his hopes relied, 

That oracle to man in mercy giv’n, 

Whose voice is truth, whose wisdom is from Heav’n, 
He turn’d; but what strange thoughts perplex’d his soul, 
When, lo! no more attracted to the pole, 

The compass, faithless as the circling vane, 

Flutter’d and fix’d, flutter’d and fix’d again! — 

At length, as by some unseen hand imprest, 

It sought, with trembling energy, the west! 

“Ah no!” he cried, and calm’d his anxious brow. 

Ill, nor the signs of ill, ’tis thine to show; 

Thine but to lead me where | wish’d to go!”’ 


* 14th September, 1492. 

















Poetry. 


LIFE SCULPTURE. 
BY WILLIAM CROSWELL DOAN? 


Chisel in hand, stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him; 

And his face lit up, with a smile of joy, 
As an angel-dream passed o’er him: 

He carved the dream, on that shapeless stone 
With many a sharp incision: 

With heaven’s own light the sculptor shone : 
He had caught that angel-vision. 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand, 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour, when at God’s command, 
Our life-dream shall pass o’er us. 
If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own 
Our lives, that angel-vision. 


CASTLE BUILDING. 
BY GUY H. SALISBURY. 


In boyhood, built I castles tall, 
Yet not with moated wall— 
All gay, fantastic, gorgeous, were 
Those fabrics of the upper air— 
No battlements were frowning stern, 
For strife I cared not then to learn, 
And fenced not ’round my hopes or heart— 
Oh, architect of simplest art! 


In youth, still built I castles tall, 

Yet not with moated wall— 
Hope guided then each air-drawn plan, 
Her shining star my talisman, 
And festive halls, and terraced groves, 
And rosy bowers where dwelt the loves, 
Were imaged forth by fancy’s power— 
The frail creations of youth’s hour. 


In manhood, still those castles tall, 
Yet, ah! with moated wall, 

1 built, with altered, sterner plan— 

Hope’s star no more my talisman— 
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For life’s harsh strifes my heart had taught, 
That vainly gentle peace is sought, 

In earth-born scenes, and strong must be 
The soul that wins the victory! 


And built 1, then, those castles tall, 

With grim and moated wall, 
With barriers huge, and strong, and high— 
All formed of that same azure sky— 
For sadly had the rough world taught 
My childhood’s simple guileless thought, 
That clad in mail each breast must be, 
That wins in life the victory! 


Yet now I build not castles tall, 
But homes with lowly wall, 
And people them with beings kind— 
Ideal all those shapes of mind— 
Nor do I seek for ramparts strong, 
To hedge my heart from human wrong, 
For love is mightier far than all— 
Dash down those towers with moated wall! 


THE PENITENT. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Oh, mother church! within thy porch, 
A suppliant poor, I bend, 

T seek for consolation, 
And the peace that has no end,— 

The peace of God, which passeth all 
That man can comprehend. 


With contrite heart and humble, 
I seek thy open door, 

As some storm-beaten mariner 
A safe and tranquil shore, 

Where winds can drive and billows toss 
His fragile bark no more. 


In the fair days gone for ever, 
The holy hope was mine 

To guard among thy priesthood, 
The worship of thy shrine, 

To break the sacramental bread, 
And pour the blessed wine. 


But the world’s gay face allured me, 
To devious paths afar, 
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And I left thy quiet precincts 
For life’s incessant jar, 

And followed false and fickle flames, 
And not thy deathless star! 


O mother church receive me 
In mercy to thy breast, 

That I may look with tearful eyes 
On my eternal rest— 

Where the wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary are at rest. 


For tired of gauds and follies, 
My heart repentant turns— 
As an infant for its mother 
In wailing sorrow yearns— 
To the light which on thy altar 
With heavenly lustre burns. 


SUMMER MUSIC. 


Through the open window, 
As a welcome comer, 
Breathes upon my forehead 
The warm breath of summer. 


The old forests murmur 
In the fragrant air; 
Leafy elves are telling 
Their sweet love tales there! 


And the rivulets ramble 
Through the meadow grass; 
To the bathing flowers 
Singing as they pass! 
In the fairy concert, 
With sweet notes and high, 
Gentle birds are thrilling 
Music in the sky. 


Through the open furrows 
Gleams the rushing ’share, 
While the ploughboy whistles 

To the listening air! 


All is love and labour, 
All is merry song; 
May the days that follow 
Swell the chorus long! 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


JANUARY, 1850. 


Jan. 1st. In Massachusetts, Hon. B. J. Girserrt, at the age o/ 
85. He was a native of Brookfield, Mass., was educated at Yale 
College, studied law with the Hon. Dwight Foster, of Brookfield, 
practised his profession at Hanover, N. H.; in which state he 
was an honourable associate at the bar with George Baxter 
Upham, Judge Ellis, Judge Smith, Jeremiah Mason, Danie! 
Webster, and others, who have adorned their profession. During 
the last quarter of a century, he has resided where he has passed 
the close of a long life, in a manner creditable to a patriot and a 
christian, his last words being filled with love to man and a holy 
trust in God. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., Gen. RensseLAER Van RENSSELAER, SON 
of Solomon Van Rensselaer, of Albany. He commanded the 
insurgents on Navy island, during the late Canada troubles. 

At Beaver, Ohio, Jonn WornxK LER, at the age of 100 years and 
5 months, a native of the kingdom of Wirtemberg, Germany, and 
came to this country in 1776. 

3d. At Northampton, Mass., Dr. Samuvet B. Woopwarp, at 
the age of 63, formerly the able and popular superintendent of 
the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester. Few men have lived 
and held public station in Massachusetts, who, through a long 
and arduous life, have secured the universal esteem and high re- 
spect which has been bestowed upon Dr. Woodward, and which 
will attach to his memory for many generations. His career, as 
superintendent of the Worcester institution, was one that lifted 
him to a happy eminence among his own profe ssion, and lifted 
the institution itself to a popularity which few similar establish- 
ments have ever reached. He has brought honour to the state, 
and among the proudest boasts of Massachusetts is the insane 
hospital, which, by his exertions, was made one of the most suc- 
cessful and useful, as by the state itself it had been made one of 
the most beneficent, institutions in the world. Dr. Woodward 
was a noticeable man in any company. A more commanding 
presence few men are endowed with, and to this, in a measure, 
was doubtless attributed the influence which he possessed over 
the peculiar class of patients that came under his charge. To this 
is also attributable the confidence which his attendance at the 
sick bed so generally inspired. His testimony had for many years 
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been in constant demand in the various trials in courts involving 
medical jurisprudence, and particularly in cases where the ques- 
tion was one of insanity. Without talents of the highest order, he 
was endowed with sterling common sense, dnd a quickness of 
observation and a clearness of judgment that ever rendered him 
a safe counsellor. Dr. Woodward originated in Connecticut, and 
commenced, and followed for several years, the practice of his 
profession in Wethersfield, in that state. It was here, that his 
great personal popularity pointed him out as a highly available 
political candidate, and against his own wishes he was urged into 
the political field. The result was his election to the Connecticut 
senate from the Hartford district. This was in 1820. At the es- 
tablishment of the insane hospital at Worcester, he was selected 
as superintendent, an office which he filled with high honour 
until his resignation, a few years since. After his resignation, he 
took up his residence in Northampton, and there, amid a few 
private patients, and limited professional duties, chiefly of medi- 
cal consultation, he has since passed his time. 

At Stockton, California, Capt. Gzorer Torry. This brave, be- 
loved, eccentric, and talented man was an Irishman by birth; 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was a scholar, as 
the frequent correct classical quotations and allusions in his pub- 
lished letters prove. But notwithstanding Capt. Tobin’s foreign 
birth, he was in heart and soul (as so many besides of his coun- 
trymen are) all American. He was fond of adventure, and most 
loved that kind of adventure that was full of danger. He served 
first with Gen. Persifer Smith in the Florida war, where he was 
distinguished for courage and excellent qualities. Afterwards he 
commanded a company on the Rio Grande, under the command 
of Gen. Taylor. 


In Illinois, Hon. Narnanret Pops, late judge of the district 
court of the United States for the district of Illinois. He was an 
able, upright, and patriotic statesman, possessing a clear, dis- 
criminating, legal mind, united with a noble and generous dis- 
position, which endeared him to all who knew him. 


Information received, at this date, of the death, at Madras, of 
Mrs. Harrier Scupper. Mrs. Scudder’s name has been as- 
sociated with the mission of the board to India for more than 
thirty years, during which time she has enjoyed almost un- 
interrupted health, and has exerted great influence upon the peo- 
ple for whose spiritual welfare she laboured. She was born in 
the city of New York, August 14, 1795. Her maiden name was 
Harriet Waterbury. She made a profession of religion in 1816, 


and was married to Dr, Scudder in the same year. They went to 
VOL, 4, 20 
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India in 1819, in company with Messrs, Winslow, Spaulding, 
and Woodward, and their wives. They were connected with the 
Ceylon mission till the year 1836, when they removed to Madras. 
In 1841, they visited this country, for the benefit of Dr. Seud- 
der’s health, returned in 1846, and were connected with the Ma- 
dura mission till the arrival of Dr. Shelton, when they returned 
to Madras, where Mrs. Scudder departed this life. Just before 
she died, she opened her eyes and exclaimed, with peculiar en- 
ergy, “Glorious heaven! glorious salvation!’ Soon after this, 
she voluntarily closed her eyes and expired. 


8th. At Princeton, New Jersey, Rev. Samve t Miixer, D. D., i 
the 81st year of hisage. Dr. Miller was a native of Delaware. His 
collegiate education was obtained in Philadelphia. Of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania he was, at the time of his death, the 
oldest living graduate. He early devoted himself to the service 

. a church, In the former part of his ministry, he was foi 
nearly twenty years pastor of the First Presbyterian Church ot 
Ne Ww "York city; from that position he was calle sd, in 1813, to the 

hair of ecclesiastical history of the Theological Seminary at 
Pitndeted, N. J. This chair he filled with great ability and to 
general acceptance until within a few months. For the period o! 
thirty-seven years, he was the instructor, in his department, of « 
a large number of clergy, both in and out of the presbyterian 
ehurch. Dr. Miller was a man of extensive anc varied attain- 
ments. His scholarship was of a superior order. For a long pe- 
riod he was conversant with the most distinguished scholars o1 
the day. His researches, too, were extended far back into the 
vast regions of ancient and ecclesiastical literature. His socia 
jualities were of a high character. He at once enlivened, ¢ 

ited, and advanced the circle in which he moved. His bland 
ness of manner, his gentlemanly bearing, his frankness of ad 
dress, impressed every one that approached him. His rip 
scholarship, ace omplished manners, ability as a preacher, gonsist- 
ent piety, and, more than all, his long and successful career as 
in instructor in a most important theological school, gave to Dr 
Miller an amount of influence and a degree of celebrity which 
few men attain. He sleeps in the dust, where rest the remains ot 
Edwards and Witherspoon, and Ashbel Green. 


At York, Penn., Hen. Cuartes A. Barnirz, aged 62. In 
1815, he was elected to the senate of Pennsylvania. In 1832, li 
was sent to the house of representatives of the United States by 
York county, a district that was decidedly opposed to his politi- 
cal principles, and in 1837 was selected as a senatorial delegate 
to the convention for the amendment of the constitution of Penn- 
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sylvania. For many years he was president of the York B: 
He was an accomplished scholar and able lawyer, and enjoyed 
unlimited confidence. 

At Paris, Kentucky, Mr. Jonn DepraLer,a soldier of the Re- 
volution. He was 99 years and 6 months old. 

9th. At New York, Joun H. Kyan, an English gent! 
‘xtensive scientific attainments. 
several scientific societies in Europe; he 
ish nobility, and has left 


Mr. Kyan was a men 


connected 


a wife and child: 


He was about 75 years of age 


wise business and scientific pursuits would never have bi 


rated in a chemical composition, and 
originated with this deceased gentleman. 


} 


ec at his advanced period of life. “Kyan 
known extensively in this country as wood 
almost incapable of 


At the time of hisd 
Mr. Kyan was also engaged in some experiments for purifying 
ind filtering water; he had been in consultation with the Croto 

board on this subject, and it was proposed, by some simple ap- 
paratus at the distributing reservoir, to have this abundant 
ly greatly improved for domestic use. The whole subject 
so far matured, that it was designed 
new common council within a few days. 


the plan 


and, Lieut. Wacuory, R. N., the pioneer of the o 
land route to India, in his 49th year. 
mily on Christmas day from Malta, where he had been residin 
a short time for the benefit of his health, which had been co: 
siderably impaired by anxiety and harass of mind, arising chiefly 
gements, contracted in his prosecution of 
the Trieste experiments, in 1846, and which liabilities the devo- 
tion of all his means and the sacrifice of his entire property wer 
Independent of the main incidents o1 
his history in connection with the Indian enterprize, that has im- 
mortalized his name as one of the greatest practical benefactors 
f the age, his career had been a most extraordinary one, full of 
the strangest vicissitudes, and abounding in evidences of charac- 
ter in every way worthy of enduring commemoration. 

12th. At Boston, Mass., Narn#an Gurney, in his 81st year. 
Mr. Gurney was formerly a member of the Massachusetts se- 
nate, and was for many years an alderman of that city. 

14th. At Barnstable, Mass., Bensamin HAttert, in his 90th 
year. He had seventy-eight lineal descendants alive at the pe- 
riod of his death. Being born in the year 1760, when George the 
third of England was crowned, he was for fifteen years his sub- 
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ject. In the Revolution, he served three years on board the 
frigate Dean and in the land forces. He was afterwards a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts legislature and a magistrate in his 
county. He was sixty-seven years a consistent christian, and in 
his experience on the sea he always acted as a missionary volun- 
tarily. 

16¢h. At Boston, Mass., Martin Gay, a well known physi- 
cian and chemist, aged 47 years.» He was educated at Harvard 
University, and received the degree of doctor of medicine in the 
year 1826. He was one of the original members of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and a fellow of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences. His acquired knowledge, particu- 
larly in his profession and in the sciences of chemistry and mi- 
neralogy, was accurate and extensive. His judgment was sound 
and discriminating, and he was skilful in the application of his 
knowledge to practical purposes. He occasionally delivered 
courses of lectures on chemistry, and always with success. In 
many of the analytical processes of this science, especially those 
required in toxicological researches, he was thoroughly versed; 
and his scientific services were sought in many cases of suspected 
poisoning. He possessed neither wealth, conspicuous station, nor 
the qualities that command popular applause; yet few deaths 
have occurred in this city, for many years, that have been more 
widely lamented. 


17/h. At Chester, Penn., Dr. Samuri ANDERSON, in the 77th 
year of his page. He served as representative in Congress in 
1827, and for several following years, with honour to himself 
and his constituents. He had often served in the legislature 
of his own state, and was last year speaker of its house of repre- 
sentatives. 

At Richmond, Va., Hon. Joun Scorr, in his 69th year. He 
was a prominent member of the senate of Virginia during the 
sessions of 1811-12 and 1812-13. He contracted an illness, in 
returning home from the last of these sessions, which shattered 
his constitution for many years, and from which it never, per- 
haps, entirely recovered. He distinguished himself, by his ser- 
vices, as a member of the convention, which, in 1829, assem- 
bled and formed the present constitution of the state; and in a 
body composed of Madison, Monroe, Marshall, and a host of 
others, the first men of Virginia, Judge Scott, though labouring 
under severe illness, was ranked, for talent and usefulness and 
influence, among the first members of that august body. His la- 
bours were especially directed, with indefatigable zeal, to the 
preservation of the independence of the judiciary. In the first 
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session of the assembly under the new constitution, in 1830—31, 
he was appointed judge of the sixth circuit, third judicial dis- 
trict, and a judge of the general court. In the new construction 
of this last court, and the establishment of the special court of 
appeals, in March, 1848, he was constituted one of the five mem- 
bers of those courts. 


19th. At Carlisle, Penn., Hon. Joun ReeEp, aged 64 years 
He was for twenty years president judge of the Cumberland dis- 
trict. He filled, during his life, several highly important and re 
sponsible public positions. He, at one time, represented West- 
moreland county in the senate, and about the close of his term 
was appointed president judge of the courts of Adams (his na- 
tive county), Cumberland, and Perry, which situation he held for 
about twenty years, and discharged its duties with fidelity and 
ability, and to the satisfaction of the public. After he left the 
bench, under the provisions of the amended constitution, he re- 
sumed the practice of the law, to which, in connection with his 
duties as professor in the law school attached to Dickinson Col- 
lege, he devoted himself assiduously, until the Monday pre- 
ceding his death. 

20¢h. In England, Mr. O. Rieu, known in the bibliographica! 
world for his collection of rare books relating to the histories ot 
Spain and America, and for his “ Bibliotheca Americana,’’ in 2 
vols. 8vo., a work of great labour and research, and of real ser- 
vice to the stucent of history. Mr. Rich was born in Boston, 
United States, in 1783; went to Spain when young; resided 
there for many years, and filled for some time, at Valencia, the 
situation of consul from the United States. He formed, while in 
Spain, a rich collection of rare and important works relating to 
Spanish America, and was the means of sending to this country 
the valuable library of Don J. A. Conde, Mr. Rich, like the late 
Mr. Rodd (whom he has so soon {oll owed), was well acquainted 
with the contents of the books which had passed through his 
hands. Mr. Ticknor, in his “History of Spanish Literature,” 
makes honourable mention of his services and knowledge. 

26th. In Scotland, Sir Francis Jerrrey, sometimes called 
Lord Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Review, and one of the 
judges of ihe court of sessions in Scotland, in the 77th year ot 
his age. His judicial appointment gave him what is called in 
Scotland the “paper title” of a lord; in other words, a title by 
courtesy, one not recognized by the heralds, nor conferring any 
distinction on his issue, but restricted to himself. He will, how- 
ever, be best remembered by his early name of Mr. Jeffrey, or, 
as Lord Campbell would have written, p/ain Francis Jeffrey. 
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Thirty years ago, or even forty, the death of Mr. Jeffrey would 
have been a much more important subject for comment and eon- 
versation than it is now in a ripe old age. No eritie ever filled, 
for good or for evil, a more important position in the world of 
letters than Mr. Jeffrey filled uninterruptedly for seven-and- 
twenty years in the literature of the nineteenth century. When- 
ever the history of English literature shall be written, his nam« 
must always find a place: less prominent it is true, than that 
which he occupied in his lifetime, but still one of distinction; not 
so much from the intrinsic value of his own contributions, as 
from the particular influence which his writings exercised on the 
public mind, and on the destinies, for a time, of some of our great- 
est poets. The history of his life may be briefly told. He was 
the eldest son of George Jeffrey, esq., one of the court of session 
in Scotland, by his wife, the daughter of a Mr. Loudoun, of 
Lanarkshire, and was born in Edinburgh, on the 23d of October, 
1773. He was educated at the high school of his native city 
and at Glasgow University, but completed his university educa- 
tion at Queen’s College, Oxford. In 1794, he was called to the 
bar, where he soon became distinguished for the vigour of his 
eloquence and the wit and boldness of his invective. He attended 
debating clubs—spoke with readiness and knowledge ;—and with 
no other introduction than his own talents, formed the acquaint- 
ance, at the Speculative Society, of Sir Walter Scott, then a 
young man busy with his * Minstrelsy,’’ and of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith and Lord Brougham, both ardent for distinction in the 
church and at the bar. Acquaintanceghip soon ripened into inti- 
macy; and at a late supper after a debate at the Speculative 
Society, the Edinburgh Review was projected by Smith, and ap- 
proved of by Jeffrey and Lord Brougham. Assistants were soon 
found; and in October, 1802, appeared the first number of the 
new periodical, under the editorial care of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, its original projector, as he is called by Lord Jeffrey, 
“and long,” he adds, “its brightest ornament.’’ Mr. Sidney 
Smith was the editor of the first three numbers; and would, no 
doubt have continued his editorial care had not his views of pro- 
motion in the church called him away from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don. On Mr. Smith’s retirement, Mr. Jeffrey took his place: 
which he continued to fill without interruption till late in the 
year 1829, when he was elected to the office of dean of the fa- 
culty of advocates, a judicial appointment of distinction at the 
Scottish bar, hardly to be held, it was thought, in conjunction 
with the editorship of a party review. He continued, however, 
to write oecasionally, not on politics, it is understood, but on lite- 
ary subjects, from which his judicial functions could not be held 
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by any means to have excluded him. His retirement from litera- 
ture, as a part of his profession, gave him fresh opportunities of 
distinction in his original pursuit of the law, and in the line of 
politics, to which he seems to have been especially partial. He 
was elected member of parliament for his native city; was lis- 
tened to in the house more for his reputation’s sake, and fo 
what he might say, than for any thing that he said, or for his 
manner of delivery;—and soon growing weary of attendance 
even in a “reformed house’? (to which he had so long looked 
forward, and which he had in a great measure contributed to 
bring about), he asked from Lord Melbourne (1834) what he 
had long coveted, a seat on the Scottish bench, received the ap- 
pointment, and retired to Edinburgh and the beautiful scenery 
of the Craigcrook. A few further particulars of his life, in a 
notice brief as this necessarily must be, may not be thought 
unimportant. He was chosen, in 1821, lord rector of the Unm- 
versity of Glasgow; was twice married, first to the daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, of St. Andrews, and secondly to the daughter of 
Charles Wilkes, esq., of New York, grand niece of the famous 
Wilkes. Let us add (what future ages will no doubt care to 
know), that he was swarthy in countenance and diminutive in 
stature. 

In Mexico, Pena y Pena. He beeame president of the re- 
public at the close of the war with the United States. It was 
under his auspices the treaty of peace was made, and it was by 
him it was ratified, after Herrera, the president elect, fearing 
popular indignation and the cabals of the Santanists, shunned 
the responsibility of advocating or signing it, and obtained the 
election of Pena y Pena as president ad interim by congress. 
In the teeth of the insane desire to procrastinate the war, he 
made peace, and by his patriotism and courage saved Mexico 
from national extinction. He was immediately succeeded by 
the weak, but well intending Herrera, who had since filled the 
presidential chair. Mexico, in the death of Pena y Pena has 
lost one of her best and wisest men, and a pure patriot. 

At Copenhagen, the Danish poet OzHLENscuHLaAGeER, the most 
fertile and famous dramatie poet that the Scandinavian king- 
doms have produced. He died of apoplexy, in the 71st year 
of his age. A poet counts for something in Scandinavia. Such 
marks of public mourning as we reserve here for the more mate- 
rial royalties, have signalized the Danish loss, and the people’s 
sense of it. The three theatres of Copenhagen were ordered to 
be closed for a week, and all other public amusements were sus- 
pended for the same space of time. The poet was accompanied 
to his tomb, in the church of Fredericksburg, by the largest at- 
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tendance that has been seen in Copenhagen since the funeral of 
Thorwaldsen. Upwards of twenty thousand persons, a sixth of 
the entire population of the capital, representing every class of 
the community, from the crown prince downwards, the minis- 
ters of state, with their president at their head, the diplomatic 
body, the council of state, the clergy, the professors and pupils 
of the university and of other schools, and those of the Roya! 
Academy of Fine Arts, all waited on the dead poet to his grave. 
The streets through which the procession passed were strewed 
with sand and green boughs, and the houses hung out black flags 
hemmed with silver. The deceased poet was born in 1778, at 
the royal residence of Fredericksburg, near Copenhagen, of 
which his father was intendant general. He filled the chair of 
wsthetics at the University of Copenhagen. It was the least of 
his personal distinctions, but an honour to the country which 
conferred it, that he was a knight of various orders of Seandi- 
navian chivalry. 

At Florence, Italy, the celebrated sculptor Barroxtn1, aged 
77 years. His funeral was attended by all the artistical and lite- 
rary celebrities in Florence. At six o’clock in the evening, the 
procession started from Bartolini’s house, in the Porta Pinti; all 
who took part in it, to the number of about three hundred, being 
provided with torches. The bier was carried by his pupils. 
Rossini, who’ was his bosom friend, bore the pall. Amongst the 
torch bearers were Lord Vernon, Prince Poniatowsky, the French 
ambassador, the president of the academy, and, in short, every 
person of notoriety here in the fine arts and in literature. On 
passing by the academy, a crown of laurel was placed on the 
bier by two of the deceased artist’s favourite scholars. Bartolini 
is buried in the chapel of St. Luke, and a monument to his me- 
mory is to be erected in Santa Croce. He was the son of a dealer 
in charcoal. Having a strong desire to travel and see the world, 
he went to Paris in the capacity of servant with a French gen- 
tleman; who, perceiving his talent for sculpture, sent him to the 
Academy of Fine Arts in that city. There he studied, became 
acquainted with M. Ingres, and worked for Cardinal Fesch, at 
thirty sous a day. Afterwards he was sent to Carrara, and kept 
there studying his profession by the Grand Duchess Elisa. He 
soon after laid the basis of his extended reputation. He went to 
Florence in the year 1802, and resided there up to the moment 
of his death. 


Fesruary, 1850; 


4th. At Philadelphia, Commodore Danret Turner, of the 
United States: navy. He had been in command of the navy yard 
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at Portsmouth, N. H. Up to the moment of his death, which 
was instantaneous, he was in the enjoyment of his usual health. 
Commodore Turner was one of the oldest and best officers of 
our gallant navy. He was a native of New York, and his first 
commission was dated January 1, 1808. He received his present 
commission March 3, 1835, and at the time of his decease 
stood eighteenth on the list of full captains in the service. He 
was an amiable gentleman and thorough seaman. 


67h. At Johnsontown, Md., Vincent, a coloured man, in the 
106th year of his age. He had retained his sight and memory 
unimpaired. He was present at several battles of the Revolu- 
tion, and witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
being then servant to Col. Reed. 


11¢h. At the naval hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., Lieut. THomas 
T. Stoan, of the U.S. navy. It is but a short time since he re- 
turned from a cruise in the frigate United States. He entered 
the U. S. marine corps in 1834, and served with distinguished 
bravery throughout the Florida campaign. During the last three 
years he has been on the African station, where he probably 
contracted the disease of which he died. 


13th. Near Jacksonville, Ala., Joan CHanpter, better known 
as “ Grandsire Chandler,’’ aged 104 years. He was a native of 
Virginia, and served seven years in the Revolutionary war, 
under Generals Greene and Sumter, and participated in the bat- 
tles of Eutaw, Camden, and Cowpens. 


15th. In Cambridgeshire, England, Lord Gopo.rurn, son of 
the fifth duke of Leeds. He sat for many years in the house of 
commons, and was raised to the peerage in 1832, during the 
struggle for the passing of the reform bill. 


16th. At Lambertville, N. J., Gzorgr Corye t, esq., in the 
91st year of his age. Immediately after the close of the war in 
which he served, having participated, amongst other services, in 
the battle of Monmouth, he removed to Alexandria, near Mount 
Vernon, at the instance of Gen. Washington, where he continued 
to reside until within a few years, when he returned to his native 
state. He was a confidential friend of Washington during his 
life, belonged to the same masonic lodge, and, a correspondent 
assures us, the last one of the six who bore the body of the Fa- 
ther of his Country to his tomb. 

At Camden, Ark., Rev. Porrer Cray, in the 71st year of 
his age. He was the last surviving full brother of the Hon. 
Henry Clay. Like him he was, in all the attainments of educa- 
tion, self-made. Although his career was less known, he was 
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distinguished and endeared to the circle of his acquaintances by 
his quiet and unobtrusive virtues, by his perfect uprightness of 
conduct, and by his fervent devotion, in and out of the pulpit, to 
the christian religion. Also, like his distinguished brother, he 
lived to witness the departure for a better world of many of his 
iescendants. 

17th. At Boston, Mass., Joun Higerns, a lieutenant in the 
\lassachusetts regiment which served in the Mexican war, aged 
28. While in the service of his country he was highly distin- 
guished for the spirit, intelligence, and attention to discipline, 
which he displayed on all oceasions, and at the same time he was 
much beloved by his brethren in arms for his kind and social! 
qualities and honourable bearing in his intercourse with them 
He was acting adjutant when the regiment returned to Boston 
in 1848. 

21st. At Naples, C. C. Bayarp, of the U. S. navy, son of ex- 
senator Bayard. His death was oceasioned by lock-jaw, brought 
on by a severe wound received from a stone thrown from th« 
crater of Vesuvius, the eruption of which he was witnessing at 
the time, in company with other officers. 

At Pekin, China, the Emperor or Cuina. The name of this 
emperor was Taukwang, or the glory of Reason, this being the 
title he assumed on his ascension. He was the second son of 
Kiaking, and the sixth of the Tsing, or Mantchu dynasty, which 
has reigned over the celestial empire since 1644. Taukwang as- 
cended the “dragon’s throne” in 1821, and has reigned twenty 
nine years. His age was 69. 

23d. At Washington, D.C., Gen. Joun Mc Netz, a distinguished 
officer of the war of 1812. ie was born in Hillsborough, N. 
H., and at the time of his death was in the 66th year of his age. 
In 1812, he entered the army asa captain of infantry, and served 
with great distinction in that second war of independence. In 
1814, he belonged to the first brigade, commanded by Genera! 
Scott, which opened a most glorious career of arms, in crossing 
the Niagara straits and encountering the British veterans of the 
peninsular war. At the battle of Chippewa, McNeil commanded 
the advance of Scott’s brigade, the 11th regiment, Col. Campbell! 
having been wounded in the early part of the action. In crossing 
the creek, the leading regiment of the column encountered a 
most murderous fire, by which in a few moments forty men were 
cut down. He advanced steadily on, with Jesup’s regiment 
next, and at the distance of thirty paces from the enemy they 
deployed into line; McNeil, of hereulean frame and stentorian 
voice, called aloud, “Give it to them! take vengeance on them, 
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boys!’’ And again, at the battle of Bridgewater, he had the 
honour to lead the celebrated Scott’s brigade into action, in the 
face of a British battery of nine guns. In less than an hour the 
whole brigade was literally cut to pieces. As Ripley and Por- 
ter’s brigades came into action, McNeil redoubled his energies: 
when the 22d infantry broke, (its colonel, Brady, having fallen, 
MeNeil rallied and re-formed it. At this period of the action 
his horse was killed by a cannon ball, and himself wounded 
both legs by canister shot, a six-ounce ball passing direct! 
through his right knee. At the close of the war he was retain 
in the army, and served on the lakes and the Mississippi 
1829, when he was appointed a commissioner to negotiate 

the Sac and Fox indians. At the conclusion of his mission 
repaired to Washington, and subsequently resigned his appoint 
ment in the army, but only to serve his country in a civil cap 
‘ity. He was appointed surveyor of the port of Boston, whi 
office he filled till the day of his death. 


25th. At Louisville, Ky., George W. Weissine@eEr, associat 
proprietor and editor of the Louisville Journal. He was esteem: 
an able writer. 

At Newport, R. L., Joun H. Barser, editor of the Newpor 
Rhode Island Mercury, (a journal now in its eighty-ninth yea: 
Mr. Barber has been connected with the Mercury for the las’ 
sixty years. It was begun by James Franklin, brother of th 
doctor, and by him sold to Mr. Barber’s father, and is now thx 
oldest paper in the country, the Hartford Courant being the nex 
oldest. 

27th. In Arkansas, Hon. SAamvet ApaAms. In 1844, hi 
the presiding officer in the state senate, and for a short time 
ing governor. Subsequently he was elected state treasure 
station which he occupied until his resignation, on account ot 
health, a few months since. 


In England, Sir WiLtt1Am ALLEN, an eminent artist, at th: 
of 68, president of the Royal Academy in Scotland. He y 
one of the most celebrated historical painters of the age, and his 
name is known and respected wherever the arts are cultivated 
He was of humble origin, and commenced his career in the cali- 
ing of painting signs and devices on carriages. By the force of 
his talents, industry, and perseverance, he rose to the highes' 
eminence as an artist, and achieved wealth, rank, and respecta- 
bility. 


At Chicago, Lll., Hon. Jesse B. THomas. Judge Thomas ha: 
served on the supreme bench of Illinois, and held other high 
offices. He died much lamented. 
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At Morristown, N. J., Rev. Partie Duryves, D. D., in the 76th 
year of his age, and the 52d of his ministry. 


Marcu, 1850. 


lst. At Newark, N. J., Isaac AnpREws, aged 76. He served 
in the last war with Great Britain, and was highly esteemed. 


3d. At Brunswick, Maine, Puese Ann Jacoss, a black wo- 
man of remarkable character. She was highly honoured at her 
death. At her funeral the assembly, filling the large church near 
the college, was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Adams, of Bruns- 
wick, in a very appropriate, affecting, and eloquent speech. Her 
pall bearers were Governor Robert Dunlap, Dr. Lincoln, of the 
same class with Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, Professor 
Packard, and Joseph McKeen, esq., treasurer of the Bowdoin 
College, &c., and the principal mourners were Rev. President 
Allen, and two of his daughters, of Northampton, Mass., who 
had come two hundred and fifty miles to attend the funeral. She 
was buried by the side of her friends, Mrs. Allen and her daugh- 
ter Maria Maeleville Allen. But why were these honours paid 
to this lowly woman? It was because of her rare attainments 
asachristian. It was because she had been thirty years a worthy 
member of the church of Brunswick, and was regarded by her 
fellow christians as superior to themselves in the strength of her 
faith and in a spirit of devotion. She was born a slave at Be- 
verwyck, near Newark, N. J. In early life she entered as a ser- 
vant the family of President Wheelock, of Dartmouth College, 
and lived in his family and that of his daughter, Maria Maele- 
ville Allen, the wife of President Allen of Bowdoin College, 
forty years. For the last eighteen years she lived alone in her 
house, and she died alone and suddenly. In the same night, and 
probably at the same hour, died her friend, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Adams. 

7th. At Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Hon. Presron W. Farrar, 
at the age of 44, speaker of the house of representatives of that 
state. He was born in the state of Kentucky. He wasa gradu- 
ate of Transylvania University, at Lexington; emigrated to 
Mississippi in 1827, and served with great credit in both branches 
of the legislature. 

11¢h. Near Columbia, S. C., James J. Catpwe.t, chancellor 
of South Carolina. He was a very able jurist. 


At Philadelphia, Penn., Joun Bowen, esq., aged 80 years, He 
was a native of the north of Germany, and came to this country 
when quite young. He was for many years a shipping merchant 
and importer, and, throughout a long and useful life, maintained 
an unblemished reputation. 
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16¢h. At Abington, Penn., NarHanrer B. Borieau, aged 8& 
years. He was at an early age an active member of the state 
legislature, and took a leading part in the well known impeach- 
ment of the judges in 1805-6. He held the office of secretary of 
state under Governor Snyder, during the entire period of his 
three terms—nine years. It is no small praise of him to be able 
to say that he possessed the entire confidence and warm friend- 
ship of Governor Snyder, not only during their official inter- 
course, but ever after it. He was a candidate for nomination 
for governor before the democratic convention in 1847, but w 
unsuccessful, the choice falling upon Hon. William Findlay 
Since that period he has remained in retirement in Montgomery 
county, where his long life has now ended in the midst of a circ! 
of warm friends. Mr. Boileau has been a professing christian 
for fifty years, and in all the relations of life commanded the es- 
teem and confidence of the community. 


24th. At Auburn, N. Y., Hon. Joun Maywnarp, one of the 
justices of the supreme court of the state of New York. He was 
an able and upright jurist, and in private life universally re- 
spected. He was elected to Congress in 1826, and gave a zeal- 
ous support to Mr. Adams’s administration. He was subse- 
quently, for four years, a member of the senate of the state, and 
again a member of Congress. At the first judicial election he 
was raised to the bench of the supreme court, from the activ: 
duties of which office he retired last fall, on account of ill health. 


26th. At Boston, Mass., Hon. Samugxt T. Armstrong, at the 
age of 66, ex-governor of the state, and has long been known 
as an active labourer in every good cause, and won from all who 
knew him the most cordial esteem and love. He was a promi- 
nent and useful member of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, and had also held several civil offices 
of honour and trust, having been lieutenant governor, and for a 
time acting governor, of the state of Massachusetts, a member 
of the state senate, and mayor of Boston. He was emphatically 
a good man, a fine specimen of the enlightened and liberal 
minded tradesman, around whom, even in his affluence, hovered 
the unostentatious spirit of true republicanism. He was in his 
boyhood a humble apprentice in a printing office. He afterwards 
published, at Charleston, a wefl known magazine, called the 
Panoplist. Returning after some years to Boston, he pursued 
the business of printing and publishing on a more extended 
scale, and to that business added the very natural one of a book- 
seller. His industry was untiring, his friends wealthy and willing 
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to aid, his publications popular with a large and zealous religious 
party, and his profits sure and rapidly increasing. 


31st. At Washington, D. C., Hon. Jonn Catpweti Carnovun, 
at the age of 68. He was a native of South Carolina, and born 
on the 18th March, 1782. He was educated at Yale College, and 
studied law at the Litchfield law school; in 1811 he was elected 
to Congress, in 1817 was appointed, by Mr. Monroe, secretary 
of war; he was afterwards twice elected vice president of the 
United States. During the first term of General Jackson’s admin- 
istration he resigned the office of vice president, and entered 
the senate; in 1844, he became secretary of state, and, when he 
retired from that office, was ‘again returned to the United States 
senate. (For a sketch of his life, see vol. 3, page 434, of the 
Register.) 

It is due to the character of so distinguished an American 
statesman, to record in this place, as far as our limits will permit, 
some of the testimonials of his contemporaries to his worth and 
abilities. For this purpose, we make the following extracts from 
the addresses delivered by senators Butler, Clay, and Webster, 
on the occasion of his death. Mr. Butler remarks that “ Mr. Cal- 
oun was conscious of his approaching end, and met death with 
fortitude and uncommon serenity. He had many admonitions of 
its approach, and without doubt he had not been indifferent to 
them. With his usual aversion to profession, he said little for 
effect on the world, and his last hours were an exemplification 
of his life and character—truth and simplicity. 


+ - 


Mr. President, Mr. Calhoun has lived in an eventful period 
of our republic, and has acted a distinguished part. I surely do 
not venture too much when I say, that his reputation forms a 
striking part of a glorious history. Since 1811, until this time, he 
has been responsibly connected with the federal government. 
As representative, senator, cabinet minister, and vice president, 
he has been identified with the greatest events in the politica! 
history of our country. And I hope I may be permitted to say. 
that he has been equal to all the duties which were devolved 
upon him in the many critical junctures in which he was placed. 
Having to act a responsible part, he always acted a decided part.”’ 

Mr. Clay spoke of him as follows: 

‘*My personal acquaintance with him, Mr. President, com- 
menced upwards of thirty-eight years ago. We entered at the 
same time, together, the house of representatives at the other 
end of this building. The Congress of which we thus became 
members, was that amongst whose deliberations and acts was 
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the declaration of war against the most powerful nation, as it 
respects us, in the world. During the preliminary discussions 
which arose in the preparation for that great event, as well as 
during those which took place when the resolution was finally 
adopted, no member displayed a more lively and patriotic sensi- 
bility to the wrongs which led to that momentous event than the 
deceased, whose death we all now so much deplore. Ever active, 
ardent, able, no one was in advance of him in advocating the 
cause of his country, and denouncing the foreign injustice which 
compelled us to appeal to arms, Of all the congresses with whic! 
[ have had any acquantance since my entry into the service ot 
the federal government, in none, in my humble opinion, has 
been assembled such a galaxy of eminent and able men as were 
in the house of representatives of that Congress which declared 
the war, and in that immediately following the peace; and 
imongst that splendid assemblage none shone more bright and 
brilliant than the star which is now set. And no man with 
whom I have ever been acquainted exceeded him in habits ot 
temperance and regularity, and in all the freedom, frankness, 
and aflability of social intercourse, and in all the tenderness, and 
respect, and affection, which he manifested towards that lady 
who now mourns more than any other the sad event which has 
just occurred. Such, Mr. President, was the high estimate | 
tormed of his transcendent talents, that, if at the end of his ser- 
vice in the executive department under Mr. Monroe’s adminis- 
tration, he had been called to the highest oflice in the government, 
I should have felt perfectly assured that under his auspices th: 
honour, the prospe rity, and the glory of our country would hav: 
been safe] "4 plac ed.’ 

From Mr. Webster’s address we make the following extract 

‘Mr. Calhoun was calculated to be a leader in whatsoeve: 
association of political friends he was thrown. He was a man of 
undoubted genius and of commanding talent; all the country 
and all the world admit that. His mind was both perceptive and 
vigorous. It was clear, quiet, and strong. 

Sir, the eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, or the manner of his exhi- 
bition of his sentiments in public bodies, was part of his intel- 
lectual character. It grew out of the qualities of his mind. It was 
plain, strong, terse, condensed, concise; sometimes impassioned, 
still always severe. Rejecting ornament, not often seeking far for 
illustration, his power consisted in the plainness of his proposi- 
tions, in the closeness of his logic, and in the earnestness and 
energy of his manner. No man was more respectful to others, 
no man carried himself with greater decorum, no man with su- 
perior dignity. I think there is not one of us but felt when he 
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last addressed us from his seat in the senate; his form still erect. 
with a voice by no means indicating such a degree of physical 
weakness as did in fact possess him, with clear tones and an 
impressive, and, I may say, an imposing manner, who did not 
feel that he might imagine that we saw before us a senator of 
Rome, when Rome survived. 

There was a charm in his conversation not often found. He 
delighted, especially, in conversation and intercourse with young 
men. I suppose that there has been no man among us who had 
more winning manners, in such an intercourse and such conver- 
sation, with men comparatively young, than Mr. Calhoun. I be- 
lieve one great power of his character, in general, was his con- 
versational talent. I believe it is that, as well as a consciousness 
of his high integrity and the greatest reverence for his talents and 
ability, that has made him so endeared an object to the people 
of the state to which he belonged. | 

Mr. President, he had the basis, the indispensable basis, 
of all high character; and that was unspotted integrity, unim- 
peached honour and character. If he had aspirations, they were 
high and honourable, and noble. There was nothing grovelling 
or low, or meanly selfish, that came near the head or the heart 
of Mr. Calhoun. Firm in his purpose, perfectly patriotic and 
honest, as I am quite sure he was, in the principles that he es- 
poused and in the measures that he defended, aside from that 
large regard for that species of distinction that conducted him to 
eminent stations for the benefit of the republic, I do not believe 
he had a selfish motive or selfish feeling. However, sir, he may 
have differed from others of us in his political opinions or his 
political principles, those principles and those opinions will now 
descend to posterity under the sanction of a great name.”’ 


At Washington, D. C., Dr. ALexanpeER McWIrttiams, in the 
76th year of his age. Dr. McWilliams was born in St. Mary’s 
county, Maryland. He entered the navy in 1801, and, having 
served during the T ripolitan war, resigned in 1806; since which 
time he has resided in this city in the practice of his profession. 
He was the oldest living practitioner of medicine in Washington, 
as he would have been the oldest surgeon in the navy, had he 
remained in that service. In all the relations of life he was justly 
respected. He*was ever among the most forward in all enter- 
prizes for the benefit of the city or for the diffusion of knowledge. 
He was one of the founders of the Columbian Institute, as well as 
of the National Institute. He spent his life in the unostentatious 
exercise of the impulses of his generous and noble heart, and in 
the indulgence of his free and strong tastes for natural science. 
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At Meadville, Penn., Col. James Cocnrane, aged 73. His 
patriotism was ardent, and when Erie was menaced, as a conse- 
quence of the surrender of Detroit, he repaired thither in com- 
mand of a volunteer rifle company, composed of his friends and 
neighbours, and was signally serviceable in the protection of the 
ships built by Com. Perry, in 1813, until they were safely floated 
over the bar at the entrance of the harbour; when he, with a 
portion of his company, volunteered their services, and supplied 
the deficiency of mariners on board the fleet. After the close of 
the war, he was several years elected to a seat in the house of 
representatives of his native state. 

At New Orleans, Gen. Coo.ry, secretary of state of Illinois. 

In Mississippi, Hon. G. C. Branpon, ex-governor of that state ; 
had served two terms. 

In Ireland, Major Gen. Sir Hercutes Row.Ley Packennam, 
at the age of 70, brother of Gen. Packenham, killed at New Or- 
leans, and brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington. Sir Her- 
cules served at the siege and capture of Copenhagen, in the yea 
1807; also in the Peninsular campaigns of 1808, 1809, 1810, 
1811, and 1812, including the battles of Roleia, Vimiera 
(wounded), Busaco, and Fuentes D’Onor, siege and storm of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, two sieges and storm of Badajoz, (severely 
wounded at the assault.) Sir Hercules received a silver medal! 
and two clasps for Roleia and Vimiera, a gold cross for Busaco. 
Fuentes D’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz. 


APRIL, 1850. « 


ist. At Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. Jonn W. Apams, D. D., aged 54. 

At Lower Bethel, Penn., Joun Garpner, at the age of 104 
vears, one of the last of the heroes of the Revolution. 

5th. At Rio Janeiro, Toomas J. Morean, the secretary of the 
American legation at the court of Brazil. 

At Indianola, Texas, Major O’Brien. He was the officer who 
distinguished himself so highly at Buena Vista in command of 
the artillery. 

In England, Tuomas, rue rirrH Eart or MAccLesFieLp, in 
his 87th year. His Lordship was but little known in public or 
political life, having succeeded to the earldom only eight years 
ago, when he was at the advanced age of 79. 

7th. At Troy, Mo., Col. Narnanret Simonps. He emigrated 
to the western shore of the Mississippi about the year 1800. He 
participated in the Indian troubles of the country, and at later 
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periods filled important offices of trust under the territorial and 
state governments. 


6th. In Alabama, Col. Joun J. Winston, aged 65. Col. Win- 
ston was a near relative of Patrick Henry. He served with dis- 
tinction under Jackson, in the Creek campaign, and has always 
been much esteemed in Alabama. 


7th. At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Hon. James Emorrt, at the age 
of 80. He was a distinguished member of the bar. In 1812, he 
was elected to the Congress of the United States. 


9th. In Chester, S. C., Col. F. W. Davie. He was well and 
favourably known as a member of the legislature of South Ca- 
rolina, having for years served with ability and efficiency as 
chairman of the committee of ways and means, and commanded 
a large share of influence by his talents, ability, and skill as a 
legislator and debater. 


13th. At Washington, D. C., Hon. T. J. Campse t, clerk of 
the house of representatives. Mr. Campbell was a gentleman 
in his principles, amiable in his temper and manners, beloved by 
his numerous acquaintances, and respected by gentlemen of both 
parties. He was formerly a member of Congress, and was clerk 
of the house of representatives during the last and the present 
Congress. 

18th. At Albany, N. Y., Hon. Coartes Humpurey, of Ithica, 
in the 59th year of his age. He was well known as a man of 
strong intellect, and of high rank in his profession. He was for 
several sessions a representative of the county of Tompkins in 
the assembly, and was elected speaker of that body in 1836. He 
was, at a later period, clerk of the supreme court, under the old 
constitution, and we believe held that office when the new con- 
stitution went into effect. In all his public relations, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, though labouring under bodily infirmities, that seemed to 
require at times repose from active duties, exhibited industry. 
talent, and efficiency, and discharged his duties highly creditable 
to himself and to the public satisfaction. In private life he was 
universally esteemed for his social and generous qualities, and 
enjoyed a wide circle of warmly attached friends. 

At New York, Mr. Joun Gray, at an advanced age. He was 
one of the original members of the New York Typographical! 
Society, and was associated with the earliest Sunday schoo! 
movements. He was a vice president of the board of the New 
York Sunday School Union, and an active and zealous member 
of the New York Sunday School Teachers’ Association, 


24th. At Detroit, Mich., Hon. Jonn H. Norvevu. He was for 
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several years connected with the press. He was a polished and 
powerful writer, and exercised much political influence. He re- 
moved with his family to Detroit, about fifteen years ago, and 
was subsequently elected United States senator, a post that he 
occupied for eight years, and the responsible duties of which he 
discharged with fidelity and ability. At the time of his decease 
he was United States district attorney of Michigan, an office con- 
ferred upon him by Mr. Polk, and which he retained under the 
present administration. 


26th. In Ireland, Rt. Rev. Ropert Ponsonsy Torrennam, 
lord bishop of Clogher. He was the second son of Charles, first 
marquis of Ely, brother of John, the second marquis, and uncle 
of the present possessor of that title. The right reverend prelate 
was born on the 5th September, 1773; he was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and, having entered into holy orders, attained 
the mitre in 1804, by being consecrated bishop of Killaloe. He 
was translated to the see of Ferns, in 1820, and obtained the 
bishopric of Clogher, in 1822. 


At New York, James Tuom, the Aryshire sculptor. Mr. 
Thom came to this country from Scotland, some twelve or four- 
teen years @go, in pursuit of a person who had been previously 
sent over by the proprietors to exhibit his Tam O’Shanter and 
Old Mortality, but who, we believe, made no returns or report of 
his proceedings. Arriving in New York, he traced him, the de- 
linquent, a fellow Scotchman of some shrewdness and address, 
to this city, and here recovered, if we rightly remember, a por- 
tion of the money for which it appeared these admirable works 
had been sold, and transmitted it to the proprietors, who had 
been his benefactors, concluding to remain here himself to pur- 
sue his profession. In exploring the country in this vicinity for 
stone adapted to his purpose, he brought into notice the fine free 
stone quarry at Little Falls, which has since become so famous. 
With this stone he reproduced the two groups already named, 
executed an imposing statue of Burns, and filled various orders 
for ornamental pieces for pleasure grounds. The copy of the Old 
Mortality group, including the pious old Presbyterian and his 
Pony, with the familiar presence of the immortal genius which 
made them the property of the universal mind, was sold, at a 
fair price, to the proprietors of Laurel Hill Cemetery, near Phi- 
ladelphia, and is now the appropriate frontispiece of that spaci- 
ous city of the dead. 

At Gilmanton, N. H., Rev. Witi1am Cocswe tt, D. D., aged 
62 years, an eminent divine. He was settled as a pastor over 
the South Church, in Dedham, Mass., April 26th, 1815, where 
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he remained fourteen years. In June, 1829, he entered upon the 
service of the American Education Society, as its agent, and in 
1832. was elected secretary and director of the society, in the 
place of Rev. Dr. Cornelius, who had resigned. From April, 
1841, he was for nearly three years professor of history and na- 
tional education in Dartmouth College, when he accepted the 
appointment of president of Gilmanton Theological Seminary, 
and also professor of christian theology. In 1836, he was elected 
a trustee of the Andover Theological Seminary. Dr. Cogswell 
was the author of the Manual of Theology and Devotions, Chris- 
tian Philanthropist, Theological Class Book, of reports of various 
societies, &c. He was also editor of the Church Quarterly Re- 
gister, the New Hampshire Repository, and the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, now published in this city. 


At Gaines, N. Y., Hon. Wittiam W. Rueetes. “ He was,”’ says 
the Orleans Democrat, “ one of the early settlers of Gaines, and 
a respectable member of the Orleans county bar for a long series 
of years. He also, for some years, filled the honourable station 
of judge of the county court, and other posts of responsibility, 
the duties of which he discharged with ability and impartial 
justice.”’ 

In England, Rev. Ricuarp Reece, Wesleyan minister, in the 
85th year of his age. Many will remember the visit of this gen- 
tleman to the United States. He was the oldest preacher in the 
Wesleyan church, and was the first representative from that 
body to the methodist episcopal church in the United States. 

30th. In Northfield, Mass., Mrs. Setan Cuapin. She passed 
through more than the ordinary changes of life, and lived to see 
quite a number of descendants. She married at the age of nine- 
teen, living with her first husband nine years, and at the time of 
his death had five children. She lived a widow three years, 
and with her second husband twenty-six years, having by him 
six children; and married a third husband, and lived with him 
twelve years. She died at the age of 97, having 11 children, 
150 grandchildren, 75 great grandchildren, and 4 great great 
grandchildren. Her maiden name was Mary Holton. During 
all her life she was remarkably active and energetic. Most ot 
lier descendants lived in the same neighbourhood with herself; 
and it was a very common occurrence for the old lady to have 
the representatives of the four generations gathered about her 
fireside. 

At Tonnewanda, N. Y., Jonn Brive Sxy, a sachem of the 
Hawk tribe of Seneca indians, who rendered important services 
. the Americans in the battle of Queenston heights, in the war 
of 1812. 
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At Ripton, Vt., Hon. Danret CuipMAN, at the age of 85. He 
had been speaker of the house of representatives of his state, a 
member of Congress, and the first reporter of the decisions of 
her supreme court, in all of which trusts he was distinguished 
for the vigour and clearness of his intellect, as well as the extent 
of his learning. As the author of an able work on the law of 

‘“Contracis for the payment of specific articles,’ he was most 
flatteringly complime nted by both Judge Story, of Massachusetts, 
and Chancellor Kent, of New York, the latter characterizing its 
style as that of Sir William Jones. 

At Rydal Mount, England, Wirt1am Worpsworrus, the poet 
laureate, at the age of 80 years. He was one of the most emi- 
nent poets of Great Britain. It has been said that “ Words- 
worth’s life has been a poetic reverie;’’ that he has experienced 
few of the crosses and trials of the tuneful tribe. He married 
his cousin soon after his continental tour; and an ample legacy 
left him by a gentleman who entertained for his genius the pro- 
foundest admiration, coupled with several other bequests, placed 
him in a position of easy independence. In 1814, appeared his 
great work, “The Excursion,’’ which sealed his certificate to im- 
mortality ;—that glorious book, which, according to a contempo- 
rary critic, is “brimful of splendid thoughts clothed in splendid 
language, while it breathes a spirit of enlightened benevolence 
and charity, which seem wondrous, grand, and beautiful in their 
drapery of glowing eloquence, when tested by the poet’s own 
theory.’ About the period of the publication of the “ Excur- 
sion,’’ Wordsworth obtained the situation of distributor of stamps, 
which office he retained during the lapse of twenty-eight years, 
retiring, in 1842, upon a pension of £300, while his son filled the 
vacancy thus occasioned. In the year following Southey se 
and Wordsworth was appointed poet laureate in his stead, i 
April of the same year. Several works followed the “ Pacis. 
sion,’ among which may be mentioned the “ White Doe of Ry|- 
stone; and in 1842 appeared a volume containing several poems, 
written in the poet’s early youth, accompanied by others written 
in his old age. It would be impossible to exaggerate or over es- 
timate the importance of the influence which Wordsworth, in 
conjunction with Coleridge, has exercised in the formation of the 
intellectual characteristics of the present age. These two, alone, 
have effected a complete revolution in our modes of thought and 
of expression. Carlyle and Sterling, and Emerson, w ith scores 
of others of our greatest thinkers, have sat at the feet of Cole- 
ridge, that “old man eloquent;’’ while the whole of the poetry 
that has issued from the English press for years has been tine- 
tured and coloured by the genius of Wordsworth. 
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At Galveston, Texas, Gen. Jonn TuHompson Mason. He re- 
moved from Virginia, his native state, to Kentucky, at an early 
period of his life. He lived in Kentucky from 1811 to the year 
1835, and, during that time, he occupied many distinguished 
public stations, all of which he filled with great ability and fidel- 
ity. About fifteen years ago he removed to Michigan, of which 
state his eldest son had previously been governor, but died soon 
after. He also was afterwards governor ex-officio of the same 
state. 

May, 1850. 


ist. In France, M. De BLanvitye, the successor of George 
Cuvier in the chair of comparative anatomy at the Museum ot 
Natural History in Paris, was found dead, on the first May, in 
one of the carriages of the night train on the Rouen railway. His 
death is a serious loss to the cause of science. Although 72 years 
of age, he had preserved an unusual degree of vigour, and no pro- 
fessor could equal him in spirit and energy. He was engaged 
with indefatigable activity in a work on fossil remains. 


At Berlin, Prussia, Witit1am Beer, a well known savan, at 
the age of 53. Early in life he served in the army; but, having 
attained the rank of lieutenant, he quitted the pride and pomp of 
war for the peaceful occupation of assisting his father in his busi- 
ness as a merchant, and of devoting his leisure hours to the 
study of astronomy and the acquirement of other scientific know- 
ledge. He became, in time, one of the first astronomers of the 
age. His celebrated map of the moon, “ Mappa Selenographica,’ 
constructed by him and Meedler, received the approbation o! 
most of the learned men and societies of Europe. The Paris 
Academy of Science awarded their Lalande prize to the authors. 
Messrs. Beer and Meedler jointly published many other eminent 
works, among them the “General Compared Selenography.”’ 
M. Beer obtained honours and crosses from various sovereigns 
of Europe; and his firm adherence to his own government, in his 
position of municipal councillor, in 1848, procured for him a seat 
in the first Prussian chamber. He was also vice president of the 
Ghamber of commerce of Berlin. 

At Paris, Baron Mennevat, aged 73, the well known pri- 
vate secretary of the emperor Napoleon, and author of several 
historical works. 

2d. At Seneca Falls, N. Y., Ranpatut Hewerv, at the age of 
90, a veteran of the Revolution. He was born in Old Canaan, 
Conn., and at the early age of sixteen, in the winter of 1776, he 
joined the provincial army, and proceeded with a detachment to 
Canada to reinforce Montgomery and Arnold. 
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At Longacoming, N. J., Puirie Wuarre, a Revolutionary 
soldier, at the age of 104. 

At New York, Major N. N. Harty. He was one of our most gal- 
lant officers in the war with England. He was aid, at one time. to 
Gen. Gaines, and at the attack on Fort Erie, headed the charge 
which cleared a captured bastion when in possession of the 
enemy. The last years of his life were clouded with care. 

In Scituate, Mass., Simeon Pincin, aged 97. His wife. who 
survived him, is 102. They had been married seventy-five years. 

In Charlotte county, Va., Capt. Tuomas Perrvs, at the age of 
91. In 1781, he pine the Mevolmtonary army. He represented 
his county in the general assembly at its session of 1800-1. Capt. 
Pettus survived bis | consort but one week. They lived together as 
husband and wife nearly seventy-one years. 

At Berlin, Prussia, Scuapow, the oldest sculptor of Germany, 
at the age of 86. All the most illustrious German sculptors of th: 
present century were of his school. Among the most famous of 
Schadow’s works are, the monument of Count Vendermark, the 
equestrian statues of Frederick the great, Field Marshal Blucher, 
Duke Leopold of Dessau, and Luther at Wittenburg, a colossa! 
group in marble representing the late queen Louisa of Prussia, 
and her sister, the Duchess of Cumberland, and the quadriga o1 
the Brandenburgh gate at Berlin. 


At Charleston, 8. C., Hon. Joun S. Ricuarpson, president ot 
the South Carolina law court of appeals. He is much lamented 
by the bar and the press of South Carolina. 

13th. At Pittsburgh, Penn., Hon. James M. Power, 3 geet 
canal commissioner. He was appointed chargé to Naples, but 
resigned before his confirmation. 


14th. At New York, Mrs. Frances Serceanrt Oseoop, at the 
age of 40, a celebrated poetess. She was the daughter of Mr. 
Locke, a Boston merchant, and resided in the metropolis of 
Massachusetts till some time after her marriage. Her early po- 
ems were contributed to the magazines of the day, and she re- 
tained the freshness and buoyancy of her sprightly fancy till 
near the hour of death, and while consumption preyed upon her 
delicate frame. Mrs. Osgood’s reputation as a poetess is well 
known throughout the country, and her many amiable private 
virtues had endeared her to the circle in which she moved, its 
delight as well as its ornament. Her fancy was tempered by a 
playful humour that attracted the youthful mind, and many of 
her productions will long live in the memories of those who have 
become acquainted with the lively qualities of her genius. 
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17th. At Batavia, N. Y., Hon. Davin E. Evans. He was con- 
nected with the Holland Land Company agency for thirty years, 
was elected to the state senate in 1818,and afterwards a member of 
the council of appointment, and elected to Congress in 1826. He, 
however, resigned before taking his seat, preferring a resumption 
of his charge of the Holland Land Company’s agency. The Ba- 
tavia Spirit of the Times thus speaks of him: “ Mr. Evans was 
undoubtedly a man of not less extensive reading and general in- 
formation than any other in this vicinity. He had collected one 
of the largest and most valuable private libraries in the state, 
and we doubt whether there was a book on his shelves with the 
contents of which he had not made himself acquainted.”’ 

23d. In Bristol, England, Miss Jane Porter, the well known 
authoress of the Scottish Chiefs and many other standard 
novels and remances. Miss Porter was in her 74th year, and 
maintained to the last moment not only her intellectual faculties 
unimpaired, but that cheerfulness of disposition for which she 
had been much admired during her long life. 

26th. At Oswego, N. Y., Hon. Joun Granr, jun. Many years 
since Mr. Grant held the oflice of first judge of this county, and, 
at one time, was collector of customs at this port. He was a man 
of strong natural abilities, and, in the early part of his life, pos- 
sessed great popularity and influence with a large class of our 
citizens. Of a kind and generous disposition, and of rare social 
qualities, he acquired a large circle of devoted friends. He has 
been for many years a resident of this city, and long identified 
with its business interests. He was about 60 years of age. 

At Madison, Ind., Hon. Witi1am Henpricks, aged 66. He 
was the second governor of Indiana, and first senator in Con- 
gress from that state. 

At Jefferson, Ohio, Capt. A. Aten. He was one of the first 
settlers of that country, and during the war of 1812 he com- 
manded a company of volunteers and rendered important ser- 
vices to the army under Gen. Harrison, in the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory. 

At Locustgrove, Calvert county, Md., Capt. Jonn Beckerr, 
for many years a member of the Maryland legislature, and a 
prominent officer in the war of 1812, died suddenly on the 20th 
instant, at his residence at Locust Grove, Calvert county, in the 
59th year of his age. He was at the battle of York, and bore 
from the field General Pike, who was mortally wounded. He 
also participated in the capture of Fort George and in the affairs 
at Stony creek, and was on board our fleet in the hardest fight 
that took place on Lake Ontario. He was in the battle of Chryst- 
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ler’s field, where Covington fell, and in the battle of Lyons’ 
creek he received a severe wound, 

30th. At Washington, D. C., Hon. Franxiin Harper EL- 
MORE, in his 51st year, the successor of the lamented Calhoun 
in the senate of the United States. It is somewhat remarkable 
that South Carolina has been deprived, by death, of four repre- 
sentatives in Congress within a period of three years, a result 
unprecedented in the mortality of a single delegation, limited as 
it is in members, and following each other in such sudden suc- 
cession. Mr. Elmore is the last of the four, but not the hum- 
blest in point of statesmanship; and the state will bitterly deplore 
this fresh affliction, while yet plunged in grief for the loss of his 
illustrious predecessor. Mr. Elmore died in his 51st year. His 
life had not been an eventful one, but it was marked with many 
traits that tend to make up the sum of human renown, and which 
reflect credit upon the schools in which he obtained his earlier 
and more matured training. He was the son of Colonel Elmore, 
a native of Virginia, who served with General Greene in many 
thrilling scenes of the Revolution. Early in life the deceased re- 
moved to Laurens district, South Carolina, and, after a course of 
college instruction, graduated in 1817. In the same year he en- 
tered the office of Judge Butler, (now senator from that state 
where he read law, and in 1821 was admitted to the bar. After- 
wards he was elected law solicitor of the southern circuit. In 
1836, he was sent to Congress, and was re-elected. In 1839, that 
is, after his return home from Washington the second time, he 
was induced to accept the post of president of the Bank of South 
Carolina, which honourable office he dignified, until tendered the 
compliment of a seat in the senate of the United States, to fill the 
unexpired term caused by the decease of Mr. Calhoun. In de- 
livering his eulogy in the senate, Mr. Butler stated that Mr. Polk, 
when president of the United States, had tendered to him the 
mission to England, which he declined, preferring the quiet of 
his fireside, separated from the turmoil of courts, to any honours 
he might obtain by successful strokes in the various matters of 
foreign diplomacy. “Such is,’ said he, “a brief history of his 
career, and he goes to the grave untarnished, and the consum- 
mation of a christian hope that soars above the common dust.” 


JuNE, 1850. 


lst. At Brooklyn, N. Y., Commodore Bensamin Cooper, aged 
57 years. He was born in New Jersey, and entered the navy in 
1809. Having left the command of the African squadron with- 
out orders, impelled thereto by the sickness which terminated in 
VOL. 4. 2a 
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his decease, the secretary of the navy ordered him to be tried by 
a court martial. The postponement of proceedings, caused by 
his illness, has thus been made absolute by his death. His father 
is said to be still living, a commander in the navy, the son having 
held a higher rank in the service than his father. The son en- 
tered the service in 1809, the father in 1812. Both have been 
gallant officers. 

3d. Near Williamsport, Penn., Hon. Joun Cummings, at the 
age of 84. He had been elected sheriff four times, first in 1798, 
and filled the office of associate judge of Lycoming county for a 
period of seventeen years. 

At St. Louis, Mo., Col. ENzas Mackay, deputy quartermaster 
general of the United States army. 

5th. At Rome, Italy, Mr. Ricnarp Wyart, the eminent Bri- 
tish sculptor. His Penelope, in the possession of queen Victoria, 
the nymph coming out the bath, and the shepherd boy protecting 
his sister in a storm, are among his most admired pieces. 

In Louisiana, M. M. Roninson, esq., reporter of the supreme 
court of that state. He leaves sixteen volumes of reports. 


7th. At Danbury, Conn., Hon. Hiram Werp, secretary of 
state in Connecticut. 


8th. In Hinds county, Miss., Col. Duprer, by the hands of 
his son-in-law. They met at a church near Brownsville, Hinds 
county. Graves left the church, but was soon followed by Du- 
pree, who approached him, and asked if Graves was armed. 
Graves, hoping to prevent any difficulty, said that he was not. 
Dupree then pulled Graves from his horse, and cut him several! 
times with a knife, when Graves pulled a pistol from his pocket 
and shot the colonel through the body. Col. Dupree mounted 
his horse and rode several miles towards home, but died about 
two hours after having received the wound. 


In Louisburgh, Penn., Capt. Wittiam House, aged 61. He 
served five years in the regular army of the U. States, and was 
in active service on the Canada frontier during the whole of the 
last war with Great Britain. He was taken prisoner in Decem- 
ber, 1813, together with a small detachment of Americans, and 
marched to Quebec, suffering much hardship on the road, and 
treated with much brutality. He rejoined his regiment in the 
succeeding month of June, participated in the bloody battles of 
Chippewa and Bridgewater (or Lundy’s Lane), and was in Fort 
Erie when its magazine exploded during an assault from a storm- 
ing party of the enemy. At Lundy’s Lane, his company was the 
first in the field, and his comrades were mowed down by platoons; 
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yet he passed through the war without receiving a serious wound, 
and returned to die at the home of his youth. In 1843, he at- 
tended the volunteer encampment at Danville, to meet his old 
commander Gen. Scott, who recognized and gave him a most 
cordial greeting. 

At Norfolk, Va., Lieut. Jonn H. Marsnart, U. S. navy. 
Ife was a native of Louisiana, from which state he was ap- 
pointed to the navy thirty years ago. He was nearly at the 
head of the list of lieutenants at the time of his death. 

At Paris, Nrcnuotas Francis Gay-Lussac, a celebrated che- 


mist. He was born at St..-Leonard (Haut-Vienne) on the 6th o 


December, 1788. In 1816, he was chosen professor of chemistry 


at the Polytechnic school. He had previously distinguished him- 
self by his aérial voyages for the observation of atmospheri 
phenomena at great heights. Accompanied by M. Biot, he pro- 


posed these researches to the French government; the offer was 
seconded by Berthollet and Laplace ; and Chaptal, then ministen 
of the interior, gave the proposition his warm support. The war- 
balloon, which had been employed by the French army in Egypt, 
was given to the custody of MM. Biot and Gay-Lussac, and re- 
fitted, at the public expense, under their direction. Besides the 
usual provision of barometers, thermometers, hygrometers, and 


1 


electrometers, they had two compasses and a dipping needle, 
with another fine needle, carefully magnetized and suspende: 
by a very delicate silk thread, for ascertaining, by its vibrations, 
the force of magnetic attraction. To examine the electricity ol 
the different strata of the atmosphere, they carried several me- 
tallic wires, from sixty to three hundred feet in length, and a 
small electrophorus feebly charged. For galvanic experiments 
they had procured a few dises of zine and copper, with some 
frogs, to which they added some insects and birds. It was also 
intended to bring down a portion of air from the higher regions, 
to be subjected to a chemical analysis, and for this purpose a 
flask, carefully exhausted and fitted with a stopcock, had been 
prepared for them. 

They ascended from Paris, August 23, 1804, and made a num- 
ber of very interesting experiments at various heights, ranging 
from 6500 to 13,000 feet. On September 15th, in the same year, 
M. Gay-Lussac made a second ascent, and reached the great 
height of four miles and a quarter; he brought down with him 
from this elevation a flask of air, which, on analysis, was found 
to be exactly the same as the air collected near the surface of the 
earth. 

When comparatively young, he became a member of the 
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Academy of Sciences; and there are few learned societies in 
France, or elsewhere, of which he was not an associate. Besides 
many memoirs in the “ Annals of Chemistry’’ (of which he was 
editor) and other periodicals, he published, conjoimly with M. 
Thenard “ Physico-Chemical Researches made on the Galvanic 
Pile, and on the Preparation of Potassium.’’ 

In Georgia, Ezexirt Croup, a revolutionary patriot, who 
served gallantly in many battles in the south, died at his resi- 
dence in Henry county, Ga., in the 97th year of his age. He 
was universally esteemed. 

12th. At Utica, N. Y., Col. Witt1am WixtiamMs, in his 63d 
year. He became a resident of Utica in the year 1800. He pub- 
lished for some years the Utica Patriot. Col. W. was strongly 
interested in the military operations of the war of 1812, and 
was actively engaged in it, as aid to Gen. Collins of New Hart- 
ford. In 1832 he performed a part far more indicative of self- 
devotion and personal courage, in unremittingly lending his as- 
sistance to the victims of the cholera, and performed duties for 
the sick and dead, with such entire disregard of comfort and 
safety, that he narrowly escaped with his life, having himself 
suffered an attack of the epidemic. He was identified with the 
religious movements of Utica, and his life was of itself a most 
attractive illustration of the beauties of the religion he professed. 

18th. In Mexico, Hon. Jonn Durron, late of Louisiana. He 
was a native of New Haven, Conn. 

In Ludlow, Mass., Mr. E. Futrer, at the age of 98, while 
sitting in his chair, and to all appearance in a perfectly good 
state of health. The Springfield Daily Post says, that shortly 
before his decease he was gratified in beholding his great great 
great grandchild, for he was the venerable living representative 
of a fifth generation. Up to the closing hour of existence, he 
preserved his faculties unimpaired, and died full of years peace- 
fully and still. 

21st. In Philadelphia, Samuet J. HENDERSON, esq., a member 
of the bar, and highly esteemed for his professional talents. 

In the city of New York, Jacoz Hays, in his 79th year, fora 
long time high constable of that city, and the most celebrated 
police officer in the United States. He was born in Westchester 
county, in the year 1772. He was appointed to office in 1801, 
by Edward Livingston, then the mayor of that city, and has 
been high constable of New York for nearly half a century. 
Time was when the very name of “Old Hays’’ was more potent 
to appal the guilty, than all the combined police of the land be- 
sides. 
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At Manhattanville, N. Y., Marrxew L. Davis, esq., the friend 
and biographer of Aaron Burr. He has led a stirring and bust- 
ling life, having been always engaged in active politics, and be- 
ing ever on the most intimate terms with some of the leading 
politicians of the country. 

With Aaron Burr his relations were close and confidential, and 
he was appointed the literary administrator of that remarkable 
personage. He was for many years the correspondent of the 
Courier and Enquirer, under the signature of “ the S| py in Wash- 
ington,”’ and his letters were always characterize d by a Junius 
like dire ctness, terseness, and pungency, which rendered them 
readable, if not always reliable. He was the correspondent, also, 
for many years, of the London Times, under the signature ot 
“the Genevese Traveller,’ in which capacity he was wont to 
discourse upon American politics instructively, and, in the main, 
accurately, and soundly and high-toned. His powers of conver- 
sation were remarkable, and he had a fund of anecdote always 
at command, which made him the most entertaining of compan- 
ions. They who knew him, while at Washington, used to ‘em 
nothing more keenly than an hour’s chat with “ the Old Boy 
Specs.”’ 

26th. Near Monticello, Flor., Dr. Henry Grarran Wirt, son 
of the late William Wirt. He was a skilful physician and an 
amiable man. 

\t the University of Virginia, Major Epmunp Broapvs. He 
was a resident of Culpeper until the fall of 1846, and had re- 
presented that county in the house of delegates for ten or twelve 
years. He was a man of very strong natural mind and excellent 
judgment, and no man in the legislature wielded more influence 
than he did when he was a member. 


APPENDIX TO OBITUARY. 
JuLy, 1850. 


th. Atthe Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., General 
Zacuary Taytor, President of the United States, in the 66th 
year of his age. 
' On the 4th inst., he was apparently in the enjoyment of his 
usual health, and attended the Washington Monument cele- 
bration, and heard the oration delivered on the occasion by Gen. 
Foote. He afterwards ate freely of fruit and vegetables, and was 
very soon attacked by a disease of the bowels, which the best 
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medical skill was unable to subdue, and which terminated fatally 
in the evening of the 9th. 

The Vice President, Mr. Fillmore, who succeeds Gen. Taylor 
as President, sent, the next day, the following message to the 
two houses of Congress, then in session, announcing the death of 
the President: 


“WasuineTon, July 10. 


Fellow citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
1 have to perform the melancholy duty of announcing to you 
that it has pleased Almighty God to remove from this life 
Zachary Taylor, late President of the United States. He deceased 
last evening, at the hour of half-past ten o’clock, in the midst of 
his family, and surrounded by affectionate friends, calmly, and in 
the full possession of all his faeulties. Among his last words 
were these, which he uttered with emphatic distinctness: “I 
HAVE ALWAYS DONE MY puTY—I AM READY TO DIE—MY ONLY 
REGRET IS FOR THE FRIENDS I LEAVE BEHIND ME.”’ 

Having announced to you fellow citizens, this most afflicting 
bereavement, and assured you that it has penetrated no heart 
with deeper grief than mine, it remains for me to say that I pro- 
pose this day, in the hall of the House of Representatives, in the 
presence of both houses of Congress, to take the oath prescribed 
by the constitution, to enable me to enter on the execution of the 
ottiee which this event has devolved on me.”’ 

On this announcement being made in the Senate, Mr. Downs, 
senator from Louisiana, the state of which Gen. Taylor was a 
citizen, delivered an address, from which we make the following 
extract: 

“Zachary Taylor was born in 1784, in Orange county, Vir- 
ginia. In early life he gave evidence of extraordinary energy 
and force of character. In 1808 he was appointed, during the 
presidency of Mr. Jefferson, a lieutenant of the army of the 
United States; rese, in 1812, to the rank of captain, and after 
the declaration of war with Great Britain, in that year, he was 
brevetted a major by President Madison. 

After his memorable and gallant defence of Fort Harrison, 
with a handful of men, against a large body of savages, in 1832, 
then advanced to the rank of colonel, he distinguished himself in 
the Black Hawk war; was ordered into Florida in 1836, and, 
for his signal services against the savage Seminoles, was created 
a brevet brigadier general, commander-in-chief in Florida. Sub- 
sequently he was transferred to the division of the army on the 
southwestern portion of the Union; was ordered into Texas in 
1845; advanced to the banks of the Rio Grande, and after- 
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wards, beginning with the battles of the 8th and 9th of May, 
1846, at Palo Alta and Resaca de la Palma, and ending with 
Buena Vista, he overthrew, with fearful odds against him, and 
signally defeated the most skilful of the Mexican generals, Am- 
pudia, Arista, Paredes, and even the president of Mexico him- 
self, and, by a series of brilliant victories, gained for himself and 
the brave wing under his command a world-wide renown, com- 
manding the respect and admiration of Europe and America, and 


securing an enviable and proud place in the brighest chapters of 


99% 


American arms. 
Gen. Cass, in his usual happy manner, addressed the senate 
as follows: 
‘‘ Again, during the present session, has a warning voice come 


from the tomb, saying to all of us, ‘Be ye also ready.’ Two of 


our colleagues have fallen in the midst of their labour, and we 
have followed them to the narrow house where all must lie. ‘In 
life we are in death.’ 

This lesson, which accompanies us from the cradle to the 
grave, is among those merciful dispensations of Providence which 
teaches us how transitory are the things around us, and how 
soon they must be abandoned for an existence with no hope but 
that which is held out by the gospel of our Saviour. And now 
another solemn warning is heard, and this time it will carry 
mourning to the hearts of twenty millions of people. Impressively 
has it been said, and repeated, ‘that a great man has fallen in 
our Israel.’ 

In the providence of God, the chief magistrate of the republic, 
to whom his fellow citizens had confided the high executive du- 
ties of the country, has been suddenly taken from us, ripe, indeed, 
in years and in honours, and but the other day in the full pos- 
session of health, and with the promise of years of faithful and 
patriotic services before him. The statesman occupying as proud 
a position as this world offers to human hopes, has been struck 
down in a crisis which demanded all his firmness and wisdom. 
The conqueror upon many a battle field has fought his last fight 
and been vanquished—the soldier who had passed unharmed 
through many a bloody fray has fallen before the shaft of the 
great destroyer. How truly we all, the mighty and Jowly, de- 
scend the tomb together, and together are covered with the cold 
clod of the valley; and thus pass away the honours and the cares 
of life. The moment is too solemn and impressive for laboured 
addresses—thoughts, not words, are the tribute it demands. His- 
tory will do justice to the deceased patriot. He will live in the 
memory of his countrymen, as he lived in their hearts and af- 


* See sketch of the life of Gen. Taylor, at page 424 of the 3d vol. of the Register. 
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fections. His active life was spent in their service, and in these 
scenes of peril and exertions, and of exposure, which is the lot of 
the American soldier to meet, and which he meets without a 
murmur. Faithful to his duty, lead him where it may—in life or 
in death—his splendid military exploits have placed him among 
the great captains of the age, and will be an imperishable monu- 
ment of his own fame and of the glory of his country. In the 
despatch of force, they carry us back for similar examples of des- 
perate struggles to the early history of the world—to the com- 
bats which history has recorded, and which in equality of num- 
bers yielded to the exertions of skill and valour. But I need not 
recur to them. Are they not written in burning characters upon 
the heart of every American, strong in the confidence of his 
countrymen? 

He was called to the chief magistracy at a period of great dif- 
ficulty, more portentous indeed than any we have ever experi- 
enced; and now he has been called by Providence from his high 
functions with his mission unfulfilled, leaving us to mourn his 
loss and to honour his memory. His own words, spoken with 
equal truth and sincerity, constitute his highest eulogy. ‘I am 
not afraid to die,’ said the dying patriot, ‘I have done my duty.’ 
The integrity of his motives was neither assailed nor assailable. 
He had hoped through life, a long and active one, neither merit- 
ing nor meeting reproach; and in his last hour, this conviction of 
the honest discharge of his duty was present to console him, even 
when the things of this life were fast fading away.”’ 

Judge Berrien, of Georgia, concluded an appropriate address 
with these remarks: 

“If on the altar of our country we can lay aside all bitterness 
of party and sectional feelings; if at the moment when the heart 
of a great nation is palpitating with anxiety, we shall come to 
lischarge the duties which shall devolve upon us in the spirit 
which becomes us, this solemn dispensation of Providence will 
have produced results most salutary to the great interests of the 
American people, and, believe me, senators, if that departed pa- 
triot could in the last struggling moments of his existence have 
anticipated such a result, it would have cheered the agony of his 
dying hour. 

I am permitted to repeat an illustration of the strong patriotic 
feeling which animated him, even in the last moments, when the 
light of intellect was flickering. I am permitted to repeat the ex- 
pression of the departed patriot and hero, when adverting to a 
recent visit which he had made to the monument about to be 
erected to the memory of Washington: ‘ Let it arise—let it ascend 
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without interruption—let it point to the skies—let it remain a 
lasting monument of the gratitude and affection of a free people 
to the Father of his Country.’ ” 

The funeral obsequies of the illustrious dead were celebrated 
with great pomp and solemnity, on the 13th July. He was the 
first preside nt who had died during the session of Congress, and 
both houses, with the cabinet and officers of the government, 
united in the grand pageant. Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, directed the military arrangements 
in honour of the deceased hero. The body was placed in a mag- 
nificent coffin, with the insc ription, “ Zachary Taylor, President 
of the United States, A%t. 66.” The hearse was drawn by eight 
horses, each led by a groom in oriental costume The general’s 
favourite war steed, *‘ Old Whitey,’’ followed the corpse. There 
were twenty pall bearers, among whom were Messrs. Clay, 
Cass, Benton, Webster, Berrien, Winthrop, and Generals Gibson, 
Henderson, and Jessup. The concourse of people who assembled 
from different quarters on the occasion was immense. The pro- 
cession moved to the congressional burying ground, where vol- 
leys were fired over the remains, and the re ligious service was 
performed by Rev. Mr. Pyne. The body was then placed in the 
vault; and thus terminated the earthly career of a man who has 
occupied so distinguished a place before the world. We conclude 
this account with the words of the poet, appropriately quoted by 
one who was present at, and described the ceremony : 


‘So sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
With all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck this hallowed mould, 
It here shall find a sweeter sod 

Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands his knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen his dirge is sung ; 
Here Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To deck the turf that wraps his clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit here.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THe ANNUAL or ScientiFic Discovery, or YEAR Boox or Facrs 


IN Science and Art. By David 4. Wells, of the Lawrence: 
Scientific School, Cambridge, and George Bliss, jun. Pub- 
lished at Boston, by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


“The idea of the present work,” say the editors, “ was first 
suggested by the examination of similar works, which have been 
ane lished in Europe for several years past. We believed thai 
such a work could not fail to be useful to many persons, by ¢ 
abling them to see at a glance what has been accomplished dur- 
ing the past year; and thus showing them in what direction they 
can most profitably apply their labours.” 

The work professes to exhibit “the most important discoverie: 
and improvements in mechanics, useful arts, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, zoology, astronomy, botany, meteorology, mineralogy, 
geology, geography, and antiquities.” The editors acknowledge 
the assistance of several able contributors, among whom is Pro- 
lessor Agassiz. A portrait of this distinguished gentleman is 
placed before the title page, and a biogri iphical sketch of him is 
a pended. It states that Professor Louis Agassiz was born, 28th 
May, 1807, in Switzerland, and that his father was a protestant 

ergyman. He was educated at Heidelburgh and Munich. Be- 
fore he finished his studies his knowledge of natural histor 

btained for him great notice. 

“Having, however, gained the degrees of doctor of medicine and 
philosophy, he went to Vienna, where he applied himself to the study 
of existing and fossil fishes. A friend having lent him some money, he 
visited Paris, and here gained the friendship of Cuvier and Humboldt 
with the former of whom he remained until his death, in 1832. 

“Having returned to Switzerland, he was appointed professor of na 
tural history in the University of Neufchatel, a place which he filled 
until his departure for the United States. In 1833 he commenced the 
publication of his great work, Poissons Fossiles, in five volumes, with an 
atlas of about four hundred folio plates, and comprising descriptions 
and figures of nearly a thousand species of fossil fishes. This work 
gained for him the respect of the scientific world, and at the age of 
thirty-four Agassiz was a member of every scientific academy of Eu- 
rope. The degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon him by the 
universities of Edinburgh and Dublin, and he was also admitted to the 
freedom of those cities. The order of knight of the red eagle of Prussia 


was conferred upon him by the king of Prussia. 
* * * 7. 
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“In 1846, Agassiz came to America, and on the establishment of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, he accepted the appointment of professor 
of zoology and geology, which he still holds. Since his arrival in this 
country, Professor Agassiz has presented a large number of communi- 
cations to the American Academy and other scientific bodies, and has 
published, in connection with Dr. Gould, of Boston, a Zoology for stu- 
dents. His elaborate work on Lake Superior has just appeared.”’ 

Having thus noticed the learned professor in connection wit! 
the book before us, in which he occupies so prominent a position, 
we feel ourselves at liberty to adverttoa theory lately advanced 
by him in relation to the unity of the human race, denying thi 
origin of man from a common ancestor, as we have it in th: 
Mosaic account. On this subject we have already inserted a: 
deemed inappropriate to add here the following remarks, by Pre 
fessor Steuart, in answer to M. Agassiz, which were not in 
possession at the time we inserted the article just alluded t 


) 
{) 


urticle, at page 386 of this volume, and we hope it will not b 


“Will it be said, by any, that the African is not a proper man, but ar 
inferior species of animal between a monkey and a man, and therefo1 
we may enslave him, as we do the lower animals? If so, (and this has 
often been said) then does our third text directly contradict this: G« 
HAS MADE MAN OF ONE BLOOD. Besides, Paul has elsewhere declared. 
in the most explicit manner, that by the offence of Adam al/ men wer 
made sinners (Rom. 5. 19); also that in Adam a// have died (1 Cor 
22.) There is one God, one Mediator, one Sanctifier of all. Even 
the scriptures had not decided the point of homogeneous origin, nati 
speaks it out in very intelligible language. It is an irreversible law of 
nature, that different species cannot amalgamate and form a new on: 
to which the law of continual propagation attaches. But men of 
classes and colours can and do commingle and propagate. Beyon 
this, facts demonstrate the thing in question. The Jews in Malabar 
black; in China, Tartarian; in Palestine and its neighbourhood, of « 
hue; in Germany and the north of Europe, they commonly have 
white delicate skin, and light hair with blue eyes. Climate chang 
pyramidal skulls to elliptical ones, woolly hair to long Caucasian hair 
The hair on the heads of the negro is real hair, and not wool, as ch¢ 
mistry demonstrates. These facts are all certain; and being so, they 
prove that the difference of races is occasioned by climate and advent 
tious causes, and not by diversity of origin. 

I take it that Pritchard, and his Reviewer in the Edinburgh (Quar- 
terly, and Balbi, and Adelung, and Mr. Owen of the British Museum, 
have placed the question about the unity of the human race, as to origin, 
ma foundation never to be shaken. I have seen, indeed with dee 
regret, an opinion of Professor Agassiz diverse from this, as announced 
it the late literary meeting in Charleston, South Carolina. No one 
more highly respects his talents and skill than myself. But with the 
bible in my hands, and as a believer of its teachings, it is absolutely 
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impossible for me to accede to his views. They are not indeed like 
those mentioned above, in one very important respect. They do not 
degrade any portion of men below proper humanity; and this is pro- 
bably the salvo in the mind of the professor, which keeps him from 
feeling that he is arrayed against the bible. The decisive manner in 
which he has spoken out against the transmutation theory of the author 
of Vestiges of the Creation, and of the impossibility of one genus 
passing into another, shows that he is no atheist. May I respectfully 
solicit, that he would investigate the sacred record, with as much im- 
partiality and candor and thoroughness as he has the book of nature? 
lf he should, I feel certain that he would come to no other conclusion 
than that stated above, and defended by comparative anatomists of the 
highest rank. Most assuredly the bible must be ignored by any one 
who concludes that there is a diversity of origin among the human race. 
The intellect and moral constitution of mankind establishes a unity 
of the race beyond all reasonable question. There is no perceptible 
difference, excepting that which circumstances have brought about, be- 
tween black, and yellow, and white, and red men. Were not such men 
as Origen, and Clement of Alexandria, and Cyprian, and Athanasius, 
and Arius, and Jerome, and Augustine, and others like them, Africans ? 
Not Guinea negroes indeed, but still with hair approaching somewhat 
near to theirs. And were not the Jews of the yellow-brown hue? Yet 
intellect springs up in nearly equal measures, whenever it is cultivated 
and called forth. And as to all the sympathies of father and mother, 
husband and wife, brother and sister, they are every where the same, 
when equally cultivated. But what is the more decisive of all, is, there 
is the same moral sense, the same perception of good and evil, the same 
conscience, the same fear of the wrath to come, the same feeling of 
the necessity of forgiveness, the same hopes of eternal blessedness, the 
same God and Father, the same Redeemer, and the same Sanctifier. 
If all these in common do not denote a common origin and unity of 
the race, | do not know how any thing of this nature can be proved. 


The annual of Messrs. Wells and Bliss is full of interesting and 
useful facts; but they seem to us to have aimed rather at the 
quantity than the quality of their selections; to have rather de- 
sired a multitude of facts than to place in prominence and with 
sufficient description those discoveries, works, and scientific truths 
which must always form a material and necesssary portion of 
human knowledge. Still, however, the editors deserve great credit 
for the industry and care evinced in the pages of their book. We 
can best exhibit its value by selecting a few specimens from the 
numerous items of intelligence with which it abounds. 

At page 34, is an account of the great Russian railroad be- 
tween Moscow and St. Petersburgh, at the distance, by the di- 
rect route of the road, of 420 miles. The emperor Nicholas placed 
this grand work under the direction of Col. George W. Whistler, 
an eminent American engineer, and forty millions of dollars were 
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appropriated for the expense of the undertaking. The work was 
prosecuted with great vigour, but about a year ago, before its 
termination, Col. Whistler died. Since that time his successor, the 
late engineer of the New York and Erie Railroad, is engaged un- 
der the auspices of the emperor in effecting its speedy completion. 

The editors of the “ Scientific Annual’”’ extract the following 
account of the engines, cars, &c., from the Railroad Journal, given 
on the authority of Mr. Winans, one of the American gentlemen 
who have contracted for the equipment of the road. 


“ They have already supplied it with 162 locomotive engines, ave- 

raging 25 tons weight; 72 passenger cars; 2580 freight cars; and 2 im- 

perial saloon carriages, capable of carrying the imperial court of Russia. 

This equipment has been built in Russia, in shops furnished by the go- 

vernment, and supplied with Russian labour, with a few American 

mechanics to oversee the work. The whole contract with Messrs. Har- 

rison, Winans & Eastwick has amounted to between 4,000,000 and 

5,000,000 dollars. They engage to instruct Russian mechanics to take 
charge of the engines, when completed. 

The engines are of two classes; 62 are 8-wheel engines for passenge1 
travel, and 100 S-wheel engines for freight. The passenger en; gines are 
of one uniform pattern throughout, so that any part of a machine will 
fit the same position on any other. They have each 4 driving wheels, 
coupled, 6 feet in diameter, and trucks in front similar to the engines 
on the New England roads. Their general dimensions are as follows 
Waist of boiler, 47 inches; length of tubes, 105 feet; number of tubes, 
186; diameter of tubes, 2 inches; diameter of cylinders, 16 inches; 
length of stroke, 22 inches. The freight engines have the same capacity 
of boiler, the same number and length of tubes, with three pair of driv- 
ing-wheels and a pair of small wheels in front. The driving-wheels are 
only 44 feet diameter, with 18-inch cylinders, and 22-inch stroke, all 
uniform throughout in workmanship and finish. 

The passenger cars have the same uniformity. They are all 56 feet 
in length by 94 feet in width, and divided into three classes, the first 
class carrying 33 passengers, the second class 54, and the third class 
80 passengers, each. They are all provided with 8 truck-wheels each, 
with elliptic steel springs. The freight cars are all of them 30 by 94 
feet, made in a uniform manner, having 8-wheel trucks under each. 
The imperial saloon carriages are 80 feet in length and 94 in width, 
They are finished into five different compartments, the imperial mansion 
in the centre, 25 feet in length, fitted up with every luxury for sitting 
or reclining, and with every comfort that the most ingenious mind can 
devise or the most refined taste can desire. Spacious platforms are pro- 
vided in front and rear. The whole cost of them exceeds $15,000 each. 
The depots at each terminus, and the station houses and engine houses 
along the line, are on a plan uniform throughout, and on asc cale equally 
imposing. Fuel and water stations are placed at suitable points. Engine 
houses are provided at the distance of 50 miles apart, built of the most 
substantial masonry, of circular form, 180 feet in diameter, surmounted 
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with a dome, containing stalls for 22 engines each. Engines are to run 
from one engine house to another, only under one heat, and are run 
back and forth from station to station, so that they are kept constantly 
in charge of the same persons. Repair shops are attached to every en- 
gine house, furnished with every tool or implement that the wants of 
the road can require. Engine drivers have to go through the appro- 
priate training before they are allowed to take charge of an engine, 
and every arrangement provided that skill, experience, or ingenuity can 
demand.” 


At page 93, the deception in gold pens is exposed : 


“ A recent examination of some gold pens in the laboratory of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, showed that they were com- 
posed of galvanized iron, coated with an extremely thin plating of gold. 
The pen was apparently at first stamped from thin sheet-iron, then 
coated with zinc, and lastly with gold, the last being put on by galvanic 
electricity. The combination of zinc and iron to form the body of the 
pen was most ingenious, and adapted to prevent corrosion, as the pen 
resisted the action of the strongest acids for some time. The pens were 
stamped as the ‘Cobden Pen,’ and not with the name of any manufac- 
turer.” 


At page 140, there is the following account of the daguerreo- 
type process: 


“M. Claudet has communicated to the British Association a paper 
‘On Researches on the Theory of the principal Phenomena of Photo- 
graphy in the Daguerreotype Process.’ Light produces two different 
effects on the Daguerreotype plate, capable of giving an image. By one, 
the surface is decomposed, and the silver is precipitated as a white 
powder; this action is very slow. By the other, the parts affected by 
light receive an affinity for the mercurial vapour, and this metal is de- 
posited in white chrystals. This action, which is the cause of the Da- 
guerreotype image, is 3000 times more rapid than the former. The 
two cannot proceed from the same cause. The first is a chemical de- 
composition of the surface, while the second is a new property imparted 
to the surface to attract the vapour of mercury, which is given by some 
rays and withdrawn by others, the most refrangible rays being the ones 
which produce the affinity for mercury. M. Claudet has so improved 
his photographometer that he can compose upon the same plate a series 
of intensities in a geometrical progression, varying from 1 to 512, or by 
employing two plates at the same moment, from 1 to 8192. He is also 
enabled to study the modifications produced on various intensities of 
effect by the radiation of half the light, through various coloured glasses. 
M. Claudet has ascertained one remarkable and inexplicable fact, that 
the two foci for the same distance of an object sometimes coincide, 
and sometimes vary very far from one another; and the difference 
varies according to some unknown property of the lenses, so that while 
the foci correspond in some lenses, they may be separated in others.”’ 
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On page 285 will be found the discovery of a fossil whale in 
Vermont: 


“The workmen on the Burlington and Rutland Railroad, while 
digging, a short time since, in Charlotte, about twelve miles south of 
Burlington, came across the skeleton of some unknown animal, deeply 
imbedded in a fine adhesive blue clay. Little attention was paid to the 
matter at the time, and unfortunately most of the bones were carried 
off. Enough of them, however, have since been obtained by the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, to enable him to determine all the important charac- 
teristics of the animal to which they belonged, and to give a drawing 
representing its proportions. He states that the bones discovered are 
those of a cetaceous animal (or some sea animal of the whale kind) re- 
sembling the dolphin. Professor Agassiz, after a careful examination of 
the bones, has arrived at the conclusion that it is an arctic species, 
nearly allied to the Delphinus leucas, or grampus, In size it was about 
eleven feet in length, and six feet in circumference. The bones found 
were in a tolerably good state of preservation. The skull was badly 
broken by the workmen, as well as the ribs. Nearly a!l the vertebre 
were obtained, as well as half the lower jaw, one long rib, an anterior 
rib, some teeth, the sternum, and portions of the arms and paddles. The 
formation in which it oecurred is the post-pliocene. The locality is 
about one mile from Lake Champlain, sixty feet above the level of the 
lake, and one hundred and fifty above that of the sea: associated with 
the bones were several varieties of shells, mostly of the arctic species, 
and impressions of flags or grasses. Mr. Thompson considers that the 
animal was imbedded in a sort of marsh, in which the rushes were 
growing, on the borders of an estuary, or strait of the ocean, of which 
the present bed of Lake Champlain formed a part. In support of this 
view, he mentions, in addition to what is stated above, that it was bu- 
ried eight feet deep in the quagmire, and below it were rounded peb- 
bles.” 


Such are a few of the interesting facts and accounts which 
make up a respectable and highly interesting volume of nearly 
100 pages. 

We are indebted for a copy of it to the politeness of Messrs. 
Daniels & Smith, No. 36 North Sixth-street, Philadelphia. 

Tue History oF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE RoMAN Empire, 
sy Epwarp Grisson, Esq., wirn nores sy THE Rev. H. H. 
Mirman. 2 new edition in six volumes, published by Phit- 
lips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 





We have before had occasion to notice the well executed and 
valuable volumes of these enterprizing publishers. It is a matter 
of pride and gratification that the American press has turned to 
good account the astonishing improvements that have been made 
in the art of printing. Works of great value, that were once 
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only to be found in the libraries of the wealthy and learned, are 
now sent forth to the public in a form and at a price that secures 
for them general dissemination. The farmer, the artisan, and 
the poor student have within their reach the best sources of 
knowledge. The stale, trashy, and pernicious stuff that has been 
(and still will be) disgorged from the press, is corrected by the 
solid and useful works which are now printed in a cheap and 
convenient form and attainable by all. In this particular, Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. have earned a good reputation. They have 
printed with great care and accuracy several standard works, 
and have thus contributed substantially to the reading fund of 
the community. Nor have they been wanting in the work of 
bringing forth beautifully executed editions of the great poets 
and of other general writers of sterling merit. We therefore 
contmend their example as one worthy of universal imitation. 

The work before us needs not our eulogium. With the notes 
of Milman, it is one of the most valuable histories in the English 
language, and presents a vivid picture of a very eventful period. 
The classic beauty of the style, and the deeply interesting inci- 
dents which mark its pages, have given to it an undying celebrity. 
Gibbon’s Rome must always form a part of every well selected 
library, and be read with profit by all. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Dramatic Works. Phillips, Sampson §& Co. 


We have also received several additional numbers of this work, 
now in the course of publication, and regarded with universal 
favour, as, perhaps, the very best edition which has appeared ; 
certainly it has no rival from the American press. Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to the artistic skill which is exhibited 
in the style, typography, and entire finish of the work. The 
illustrations are truly beautiful, and consist of the portraits of the 
principal female characters. The face of Miranda has an exqui- 
site expression of simplicity and tenderness, the Catharine of Pe- 
truchio is a truthful personification of a spoiled and wilful wo- 
man; there is a bewitching head of the Princess of France for 
““Love’s Labors Lost;’’? Beatrice and Mrs, Ford, the witty and 
the merry, are represented to the life; the fierce and ambitious 
wife of “the Thane of Cawdor’? is truthfully given, and so, too, 
is the heart broken Constance, the mother of Arthur, who with 
upraised eyes seems to say: 


““We shall see and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again.” 


The seventh number contains a biography of Shakspeare, 
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with a finely engraved and expressive portrait of the poet. In 
this sketch the best use is made of the scanty materials which 
are extant for writing the life of “the sweet swan of Avon.’’ He 
was, indeed, in his day, honoured with the notice of the nobles 
and wits of the court; “but the spirit of the age was against 
him, and he could not become the subject of any general or com- 
prehensive interest.’’ The nation knew or cared but little for 
him; puritanism afterwards almost obliterated his name, and on 
the restoration of the monarchy, the school of France perverted 
the public taste, and “it was not until the last century was some- 
what advanced that William Shakspeare rose again, as it were, 
from the tomb.”’ 

He was was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, on the 23d April, 
1564, almost three hundred years ago. His father was a respecta- 
ble tradesman, and his mother was a grandaughter of the ne- 
phew of Sir John Arden, who lived in the reign of Henry se- 
venth. She brought to her husband a freehold estate. John 
Shakspeare, the father, rose to the dignity of high bailiff of Strat- 
ford, but afterwards became embarrassed in his circumstances. 
The youthful Shakspeare seems to have had some early oppor- 
tunities for instruction in the languages, but not to have arrived 
to any degree of scholarship. He was married at the early age of 
eighteen. A few years afterwards he seems to have been obliged 
to leave Stratford; whether from the embarrassed nature of his 
pecuniary affairs, or from the charge of deer stealing, made by 
Sir T. Lucy, does not seem clearly established. He went to Lon- 
don, and there betook himself to the stage, and commenced 
writing plays. By the year 1592, he had attained much distinc- 
tion as a dramatic author, and has excited the envy of his con- 
temporaries. The attempt to ascertain the order in which his 
wonderful productions emanated from his brain, has frequently 
been made, but without success. Itis thought that his connection 
with the stage continued for about twenty years, and he produced 
in that period thirty-six dramas (if Pericles is to be attributed to 
him). About 1612, he retired from active life, and returned to 
Stratford, with an income of two or three hundred pounds. He 
died on the 23d of April, 1616, at the age of 52. 

The nature of Shakspeare was frank and gentle. Ben Jonson, 
his friend and contemporary, thus writes: “I love the man, and 
do honour his memory on this side idolatry, as much asany. He 
was indeed honest, of an open and free nature, had an excellent 
fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, &c.’’ He also calls 
him “my gentle Shakspeare,”’ and the title of “the sweet swat 
of Avon’’ seems to have been given to him as much with refer- 
ence to the suavity of his temper as the harmony of his verse. 
2 R* 
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An inscription upon the tomb of his eldest daughter commemo- 
rates “her intellectual superiority and the influence of religion 
upon her heart. The inscription bears witness also to the piety 
of her father.”? In connection with this subjeet, we may 
remark, that Shakspeare in his retirement evinced a total indif- 
ference that his writings should live after him. The biogra- 
pher thus alludes to the poet’s contempt of the world’s applause : 

“There is not, probably, in the whole compass of literary his- 
tory, such a proud superiority to what has been called by a rival! 
genius, 

“The last infirmity of noble minds,” 


as that which was now exhibited by our illustrious dramatist and 
poet. He seemed 


‘* As if he could not, or he would not find 
How much his worth transcended all his kind.” 


We are also indebted to the politeness of Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. for “Moxnammep,” and several other volumes, 
the notices of which we are obliged to defer for the present. 


FRONTENAC, OR THE ATOTARHO OF THE IRoQvors, a Metrical 
Romance by Alfred B. Street. Baker & Scribner, N. York. 


Our gifted friend, the author of Frontenac, has by this effort of 
his genius obtained laurels, both in Europe and America. The 
poem is founded upon some incidents connected with the early 
history of the French in Canada. In 1696 Count Frontenac, the 
governor general of Canada, conducted an expedition against the 
[roquois, or Five Nations of Indians, residing principally in the 
western part of New York. The Onondagas were the head tribe 
of the confederacy, and with them were associated the Senecas, 
Cayugas, Oneidas, and Mohawks. The power of the confede- 
racy at this time was very great. They had overcome in battle 
all their surrounding enemies, and the dread of their name ex- 
tended to the hills of New England, in the east, to the Missis- 
sippi on the west, and to the Carolinas in the south. The power 
of the league is thus described in the second canto, at page 23: 


‘Oh the eagle is swift when he sweeps from his height, 
With his wing to the wind and his eye to the light, 
Darting on, darting on through his empire of air, 

With nought to oppose him—his pathway to share; 

But the king of the sky would have drooped on his way 
Ere his wing could have measured the Iroquois sway. 
The League—the proud summit had clambered at length, 
Sought so long by their firm banded wisdom and strength; 
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Their Long House extended now, spacious and high, 

The branches its rafters, its canopy, sky, 

From Co-ha-ta-te-yah’s* full oceanward bed, 

To where its great bosom Ontario spread. 

The fierce Adirondacks had fled from their wrath, 

The Hurons been swept from their merciless path ; 
Around, the Ottawas, like leaves had been strown; 

And the lake of the Eries struck silent and lone. 

The Lenape, lords once of valley and hill, 

Made women, bent low at their conqueror’s will; 

By the far Mississippi, the [lini shrank 

When the trail of the Tortoise was seen on the bank; 

On the hills of New England the Pequod turned pale, 
When the howl of the Wotr swelled at night on the gale: 
And the Cherokee shook in his green smiling bowers, 
When the foot of the Bear stamped his carpet of flowers. 
Death, death to the tribes that now linger behind 

When the Iroquois young men came on like the wind. 
The forests were filled with affright and despair 

When the whoops of the Braves keenly rolled on the air; 
They looked—at their frown the whole region grew black; 
They rose—and their way was the hurricane’s track.”’ 


The Iroquois, at the era of the poem, were in friendly al 
ance with the English, the successors of the Dutch in the go- 
vernment of New York, by whom they were supplied with rifles 
and ammunition, and were inimical to the French. 

The plot of the poem turns upon the feud which existed 
between the French and the Indians, and the love of the go- 
vernor general for an Onondaga girl, the daughter of the prin 
cipal chief. The name of this fe ‘male was Sa-ha-wee, who, ne arly 
thirty years before the date of the expedition, had abandoned 
her home and friends for the love of Frontenac. With him she 
went to Europe, and returned, after an absence of several years, 
with a daughter whom they called Lucille. Immediately afte 
her return, her brother, Ta-yo-nee, found her outside the castle 
of Quebec; and, to wipe out the shame of his family, struck her 
with his tomahawk, and was supposed to have killed her. The 
little girl, Lucille, who is described as being of a masculine and 
fierce spirit, then four years old, was also waylaid by an Indiai 
chief, who first killed the gentleman (Count Lavergne) who ac- 
companied her, and bore the child away. 

Then, after the lapse of twenty-four years, the principal scenes 
of the poem commence. Frontenac, though a brave and high- 
spirited man, was desirous of conciliating, if possible, the Lro 


* “The Hudson river,” in the Iroquois tongue. 
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quois, and requests a conference with the Atotarho, or principal 
chief of the Five Nations. This is granted, and that distinguished 
personage (called also Thurenserah), a young man of noble pre- 
sence and bearing, appears with a few followers in the council 
hall of Quebec, where Frontenac, surrounded by his guards, re- 
ceives him. To the request of the governor for peace, he replies, 
that if a treaty be formed, it must also embrace his allies the 
English. At this Frontenac becomes highly indignant, and threat- 
ens the chief. The scene that follaws is described with great 
power. After his fighting his way through the guards, the Ato- 
tarho escapes. Then succeed terrible scenes of bloodshed, in 
which Thurenserah avenges the insult offered to the Iroquois in 
his person. At length the governor determines upon an expedi- 
tion to chastise the insolent and murdering savages. 

He penetrates as far as Onondaga castle, which had been de- 
serted by the tribe, and, striking further into the wilderness to 
find the Indian foe, he is suddenly attacked in an ambush, and 
hardly pressed, but at last succeeds in diseomfiting the enemy, 
and takes prisoner the wounded Atotarho, whom he orders to the 
stake. Then comes the denouement. At Onondaga, Frontenac 
had discovered, in the Indian priestess who remained there alone, 
his long lost Sa-ha-wee; and now, when Thurenserah is brought 
to the stake, she discloses the fact, that the much dreaded war- 
rior is his daughter Lucille. It was too late, however, for the 
fire and torture had already done their work. The wretched 
mother kills herself on the blackened body, and the father dies 
of a broken heart five years after. Many interesting and excit- 
ing incidents are interwoven with the story, and the whole poem 
is a continued succession of beautiful description and thrilling 
narrative. 

We give the following specimen of the author’s power of de- 
scription. The first canto opens thus: 


I, 


“’T was in June’s bright and glowing prime 
The loveliest of the summer time. 

The laurels were one splendid sheet 

Of crowded blossoms every where; 

The locust’s clustered pearl was sweet, 
And the tall whitewood made the air 
Delicious with the fragrance shed 

From the gold flowers all o’er it spread. 


II. 
In the rich pomp of dying day 
Quebec, the rock-throned monarch, glowed— 
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Castle and spire and’ dwelling gray 

The batteries rude that niched their way 
Along the cliff, beneath the play 

Of the deep yellow light, were gay, 
And the curved flood, below that lay, 

In flashing glory flowed; 

Beyond, the sweet and mellow smile 
Beamed upon Orleans’ lovely isle ; 

Until the downward view 

Was closed by mountain-tops that, reare 
Against the burnished sky, appeared 

In misty dreamy hue.”’ 





The evening on Cayuga lake is thus described wit ae 
beauty of expression, at page 164: 


“ Another lovely sunset beamed 

Upon Gwe-u-gwe’s glassy breast, 

Which in responsive lustre gleamed 

As if there glowed a second west. 

The forests on the eastern shore 

Half robes of golden radiance bore; 
Harsh sights and sounds with melting day 
Had from the lovely scene been driven, 
Nature seemed kneeling down to pray 

In praise and gratitude to Heaven. 





Sweet sylvan lake! in memory’s gold 
Is set the time, when first my eye 
From thy green shore beheld thee hold 
Thy mirror to the sunset sky! 

No ripple brushed its delicate air, 

Rich silken tints alone were there; 

The far opposing shore displayed, 
Mingling its hues, a tender shade; 

A sail scarce seeming to the sight 

To move, spread there its pinions white, 
Like some pure spirit stealing on 
Down from its realm, by beauty won. 
Oh, who could view the scene nor feel 
Its gentle peace within him steal, 

Nor in his inmost bosom bless 

Its pure and radiant loveliness! 

My heart bent down its willing knee 
Before the glorious Diety; 

Beauty led up my heart to Him, 
Beauty, though cold, and poor, and dim 
Before His radiance, beauty still 

That made my bosom deeply thrill; 

To higher life my being wrought, 
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And purified my every thought, 
Crept like soft music through my mind, 
Each feeling of my soul refined, 
And lifted me that even’ 
One precious moment up to heaven. 
* * * * * 


Sweet sylvan lake! beside thee now, 
Villages point their spires to heaven, 

Rich meadows wave, broad grain-fields bow, 
The axe resounds, the plough is driven; 
Down verdant points come herds to drink, 
Flocks strew, like spots of snow, thy brink; 
The frequent farm-house meets the sight, 
Mid falling harvests scythes are bright, 

The watch-dogs’ bark comes faint from far, 
Shakes on the ear like the saw-mill’s jar, 
The steamer like a darting bird 

Parts the rich emerald of thy wave, 

And the gay song and Jaugh are heard, 

But all is o’er the Indian’s grave.” 


Then follows a graphic description of the Cayugas fishing on 
the lake: 





‘* Amidst the lake’s rich jewelled hues 

Moves a flotilla of canoes 

Toward the green shore; the sinking light 
Paints Ko-lah-ne-kah’s lodges low ; 

Makes clustered apple orchards bright, 
And maize fields bathes with rosy glow. 


From the pure grass-green depths all day 
The young men had been drawing prey ; 
The gaudy pike in mottled vest, 

The perch in golden armour drest, 

The glossy trout with spotted side, 

The bass with silver streaks supplied ; 
And now, as homeward course they take, 
They raise their anthem to the lake. 


1. 
Gwe-u-gwe the lovely! Gwe-u-gwe the bright ! 
Our bosoms rejoice in thy beautiful sight ; 
Thou bear’st our kah-we-yahs, we bathe in thy flow, 
And when we are hungered thy bounties we know. 
2. 
In peace now is spread the pure plain of thy waves, 
Like the maidens that cast their kind look on their Braves ; 


But when the black tempest comes o’er with its sweep, 
Like the Braves on their war-path fierce rages thy deep. 
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3. 


Thou art lovely, when morning breaks forth from the sky, 
Thou art lovely, when noon hurls his darts from on high, 
Thou art lovely, when sunset paints brightly thy brow, 
And in moonlight and starlight still lovely art thou. 


4. 
Gwe-u-gwe ! Gwe-u-gwe! how sad would we be, 
Were the gloom of our forests not brightened by thee ; 
Hah-wen-ne-yo would seem from his sons turned away ; 
Gwe-u-gwe! Gwe-u-gwe! then list to our lay.” 


Thurenserah, who is in fact the hero of the poem, is repre- 
sented as sustaining the high office of Atotarho* with dignity 
and savage greatness of character. 

It is difficult, however, to conceive the female nature, though 
subject to the training of manhood, capable of such daring acts, 
such unrelenting and terrible severity, such thirst of blood, such 
butcheries of women and children, as characterize the savage 
warfare of Thurenserah. There is, too, exhibited in the Atotarho 
a self-possession, a high resolve, a nobility of soul, which few 
men possess. When almost alone within the castle of Quebec, 
in the council hall, surrounded by the French soldiery, he thus 
replies to Frontenac’s fiery refusal to include the allies of the 
Iroquois in the treaty: 


“Then,” and the Atotarho dashed 

The mantle down with eye that flashed, 
And spurned it with disdain ; 

“Then shall the hatchet still be red 

And still the sky with clouds be spread; 
See! Thurenserah’s scornful tread 


Is on the broken chain !”’ 


When Frontenac (or Yon-non-de-yoh, as he was called,) was 
marshalling his powers against the Iroquois, the Atotarho visited 


“The Atotarho is the head chief of the Iroquois. The history of this rulership is as 
follows: Just before the formation of the confederacy, a most extraordinary and formi- 
dable warrior was heard of amongst the Onondagas. Living serpents composed the 
hairs of his head, which so entangled and knotted themselves up in their motions, that 
he acquired the name of “ Atotarho,” meaning “ entangled.” Not ouly was his head a 
mass of writhing reptiles, but his fingers and toes were terminated by them, hissing 
ind launching out their tongues perpetually. So dreadful was his aspect that the very 
sight of him caused instant death. When the two other projectors of the alliance, 
however, visited him, protected by Hah-we-ne-yo in their divine mission, they ap- 
proached and divested him of his snaky trappings unharmed. At the completion of the 
alliance, he was made Grand Sachem of the confederacy, bis two brethren supernatu- 
rally disappearing. He still preserved his name of Atotarho, and when he Nied, his 
name and office were continued. A long line of Atotarhos thus succeeded, extending 
down in regular chain to the present day. 
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the several tribes, to rouse them to war. 
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We give one instance 


of his appearance among them. It is at the council house of the 


Oneidas : 


‘‘ The last loud strain had scarcely died, 
When a light form, with hurried tread, 
Strode to the panting chieftain’s side, 
Uplifting high a hatchet red. 

A look—a pause of silence brief, 

And then “ The Atotarho!” rung 

In voice of thunder from the chief— 
Forth, warrior, sire, maid, matron, sprung ; 
“ The Atotarho!” echoed high ; 

It filled the woods, it filled the skies, 
With manhood’s shouts, and woman’s cry. 
‘‘ Hark, Oneotas!’’* loud and clear 

Now swelled on every listening ear 

The Atotarho’s clarion tones— 

“Hark! Yon-non-de-yoh comes to tread 
Into the dust your fathers’ bones ; 

Up, warriors! ere the day be sped! 

To On-on-dah-gah as for life, 

Agreskoué calls out for strife !” 


We now give an instance of resolve and fearful energy of the 


\totarho. 


When the warriors of the Iroquois had assembled to 


march against Frontenac, the chief of the Senecas, A-ga-yen- 
teh, with others, either from envy of Thurenserah or dread of 
the French, refused to fight. After he had expressed his deter- 
mination to this effect, the following scene took place: 


“Coward!” a fierce keen voice rang out, 


And Thurenserah with his shout, 

High bounding to his warrior sped ; 

In frenzied fury blazed his look, 

For rage the very hatchet shook, 

He held above his head ; 

“ Back! am I not, base creeping thing, 
Thy Atotarho, and thy king? 

Back from my sight!’’ terrific flame 
From A-ga-yen-teh eye balls came. 

“ He will not back! he scorns thy pride !”’ 
“ Then die, foul dog !”’ the hatchet fell, 
And headlong with a broken yell 

The traitor fell and died. 


The ferocity and savage indifference to blood exhibited by 
the red men of America, is given with terrible effect in the tra- 
gedy enacted by the Iroquois at the Carignan village, which 
they surprise at night: 





* Oneidas. 
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‘From the gusty forests passed 
Swift approaching shapes at last. 
They force the gates of the palisade— 
There stand the dwellings in gloomy shade ; 
Scatter the Iroquois far and near; 
A moment more, and their whoop of fear 
Peals out, succeeded by crash on crash, 
As inward their hatchets the frail doors dash: 
To his rifle in vain the Carignan flies, 
The hatchet gleams after—he sinks, he dies! 
The daughter is brained as she shrieks in dread, 
The hairs of the grandsire are steeped in red, 
Mothers, imploring in anguish, fall, 
Infants are dashed acainst threshold and wall. 
Ah, the young husband! he starts from his dream! 
Ah, the young wife! she but wakens to scream! 
Those whoops, those shrill shrieks, those deep groans al! 

around ! 
‘The [roquois! God! can no refuge be found!’ 

* * x * 
That terrible chieftain! he’s bounding this way! 
‘Thurenserah !’ these women shriek out as they pray ! 
‘Thurenserah! oh, husband, no help for us now, 
We die!’ and she veiled in mute terror her brow, 
Ha, that shock! she screams wildly, down crashes the door 
And a Brave bursts upon them with a tomahawk o’er. 
‘Spare, spare, Thurenserah!’ but downward it sinks, 
The blood of the husband laid prostrate it drinks ; 
The Brave plants his foot on the neck of the slain, 
And down falls the gore-dripping hatchet again ; 
The wife plunges headlong, her sorrows are o’er, 
The couple shall sit at the hearthstone no more.” 


The justification of this and similar massacres, is truly Indian 
It is contained in the closing scene between Atotarho and the 
French governor, as the former is about to be led to the stake 
Frontenac makes this inquiry: 

“ Answer! why didst thou my young men slay ? 
Why didst thou keep on thy vengeful way. 

With hatchet and torch, when I wished my hand 
Knit with thine own in friendship’s band ?” 


The reply of Thurenserah is characteristically bold and de- 
fiant. We select a part of it: 


“Does not the panther guard his den ? 
Nay, does not e’en the timid deer 
Turn when the hunter comes too near ? 
And shall not Thurenserah, then, 
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With his best blood protect the earth 
Owned by his people, whence their birth? 
And did not Yon-non-de-yoh spread 

In Thurenserah’s path a snare, 

E’en whilst the Calumet he bore ? 

. * * * 

And has not Yon-non-de-yoh come, 

With all his warriors in array, 
To Thurenserah’s forest-home, 

His huts to burn, his people slay ? 
But yet, though Yon-non-de-yoh’s knife 
Points at the Atotarho’s life, 
Though Hah-wen-ne-yo’s smiles depart, 

T hough storms upon his head have burst, 
Up Thurenserah lifts his heart, 

And proud and lofty as when first 
He braved the white man’s power and art, 

Dares Yon-non-de-yoh do his worst !”’ 


We have made these copious extracts for the purpose of doing 
ample justice to this truly American production, as far as our 
limits will permit. It will readily be perceived that Mr. Street 
is eareless often of metre and deficient in harmonious and 
measured flow of verse, but his poetry has the richness, life, and 
thrilling power of real genius. It is at times striking, dazzling, 
and then it is gentle and beautiful. It is not our intention to 
enter upon an elaborate criticism of the merits of our author 
asa poet. Our purpose is accomplished if in our outline and 
examples we have given to the reader some conception of the 
force and beauty of the poem. Mr. Street has certainly executed 
a fine picture, and we believe a truthful one, of the “Long 
House’’ of the Iroquois and their council fires. He has also ex- 
hibited in vivid colours their fierce and warlike dispositions, and 
terrible massacres of the whites. We can realize what western 
New York was when these proud and fiery savages trod its for- 
ests or drove their swift canoes over its lakes. Frontenac is. 
therefore, an eminently interesting book to the American reader 
who has a taste for this style of composition. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


STATE PAPERS. 


By the President of the United States of America. 
{4 PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and 
his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, for the adjustment of claims of citi- 
zens of the United States against the Brazilian Government, was con 
cluded and signed at Rio de Janeiro on the twenty-seventh day of Jan- 
uary, one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine; which convention, 
being in the English and Portuguese languages, is word for word as 
follows: 

[N THE NAME OF THE Most Hotry Anp INprvists_e TRINITY: 

The United States of America and his Majesty the Emperor of Bra- 
zil, desiring to remove every cause that might interfere with the good 
understanding and harmony which now happily exist between them, 
and which it is so much the interest of both countries to maintain; and 
to come, for that purpose, to a definite understanding, equally just and 
honourable to each, as to the mode of settling the long pending ques- 
tions arising out of claims of citizens of said States, have, for the same, 
appointed and conferred full powers, respectively, to wit: 

The President of the United States of America, on David Tod, En 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the said states 
near the court of Brazil, and his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil upon 
the most illustrious and most excellent Viscount of Olinda, of his Coun- 
cil, and of the Council of State; Senator and Grandee of the Empire; 
Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Stephen of Hungary; of the Legion 
of Honour of France, and of Saint Maurice, and St. Lazarus, of Sar- 
dinia; Officer of the Imperial Order of the Cross; Commander of the 
Order of Christ; President of the Council of Ministers; Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; who, after exchanging their 
full powers, which were found in good and proper form, agreed to the 
following articles : 
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ARTICLE I. 


The two high contracting parties, appreciating the difficulty of agree- 
ing upon the subject of said reclamations, from the belief entertained 
by each one of the justice of the claims, ‘and the other of their i injus- 
tice, and being convinced that the only equitable and honourable method 
by which the two countries can arrive at a perfect understanding of 
said questions, is to adjust them by a single act, they mutually agreed, 
after a mature examination of these claims; and, in order to carry this 
agreement into execution, it becomes the duty of Brazil to place at the 
disposition of the President of the United States the amount of five 
hundred and thirty thousand milreis, current money of Brazil, as a rea- 
sonable and equitable sum, which shall comprehend the whole of the 
reclamations, whatever may be their nature and amount, and as full 
compensation for the indemnifications claimed by the Government of 

said States; to be paid in a round sum, without reference to any 
one of said claims, upon the merits of which the two high contracting 
parties refrain from entering ; it being left to the Government of the 
\Inited States to estimate the justice that may pertain to the claimants, 
for the purpose of distributing among them the aforesaid sum of five 
hundred and thirty thousand milreis, as it may deem most proper. 
ARTICLE I, 

In conformity to what is agreed upon in the preceding article, Brazil 
is exonerated from all responsibility springing out of the aforesaid 
claims presented by the Government of the United States up to the 
date of this convention, which can neither be reproduced nor reconsi- 
dered in future. 


ARTICLE Il. 


In order that the Government of the United States may be enabled 
prope rly to consider the claims of the citizens of said States, they re- 
maining, as above declared, subject to its judgment, the respective docu- 
ments which throw light upon them sball be delivered by the Imperial 
(Fovernment to that “of the United States, so soon as this convention 
shall receive the ratification of the Government of said States. 


ARTICLE IV. 

The sum agreed upon shall be paid by the Imperial Government to that 
of the United States, in the current money of Brazil, as soon as the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this convention is made known in this 
capital, for which his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil pledges himself 
to obtain the necessary funds at the next session of the Legislature. 


ARTICLE V. 


The payment of the sum above named, of five hundred and thirty 
thousand milreis, shall not be made until after the reception of the 
notice in this capital of the exchange of ratifications; but the said sum 
shall bear interest, at six per centum per annum, from the first day of 
July next; the Imperial Government, however, obliges itself to make 
good that interest only when, in conformity to the preceding article of 
this convention, the amount stipulated shall be paid. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
changed in Washington, within twelve months after it is signed in this 
capital, or sooner if possible. 

In faith of which we, Plenipotentiaries of the United States of Ame- 
rica and of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, sign and seal the same. 

Done in the city of Rio de Jangiro this twenty-seventh day of Jan- 
uary, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine. 

Daviv Top, [L. 8. 


VISCONDE DE OLINDA, [L. s. 


EM NOME DA Santissma E INpivistveL TRINIDADE. 

Sue Magestade o Imperador do Brazil, e os Estados Unidos da Ame- 
rica, desejando para removerem qualquer mo tivo que empeca a béa 
harmonia e intelligencia que felizmente subsistem entre 0s dous piazes, 
e tanto lhes interessa manter, chegar, 4 um accordo definitivo igualmente 
justo e honroso para ambos, sobre o modo de por termo as questdes ha 
tanto tempo pendentes, provenientes de reclamagoes de cidadaos dos 
ditos Estados nomearado e munirao com plenos poderes para aguelle 
fim, respectivamente, a sober: 

Sue Magestade o Imperador do Brazil ao Ilustrissimo e Excellentis- 
simo Sir. Visconde de Olinda, do Seu Conselho, e do de Estado Sena- 
dor e Grande do Imperio, Grao Cruz das Ordens de Santo Estevao da 
Hungria, da Lagiao de Honra da Franca, e de 8S. Mauricio e 8S. Laza- 
ro de Sardenha, Official da Imperial Ordem do Cruzeiro, Commenda- 
dor da de Christo, Presidente do Conselho de Ministro e Secretario 
d’Estado dos Negocios Estrangeiros ; e o Presidente dos Estados Uni- 
dos d’America ao Sir. David Tod, Enviado Extraordinario e Ministro 
Plenipotenciario dos mesmos Estados na Corte do Brazil; os quaes, 
depois de terem trocado seus plenos poderes, que forao achados em boa 
e devida forma, concordarao nos seguintes artigos : 

ARTIGO I. 

Conhecendo as duas altas partes contractantes a difficuldade de se 
entenderem sobre o assumpto daquellas reclamagoes pela convicgao, em 
que ambas estao, uma da justica, e outra da injustiga das mesmas recla- 
macoes, € convencias que 0 unico meio justo e honroso para chegarem 
os dous piazes 4 um perfeito accérdo em taes questées sera resolvas 
por via de uma transaccao; concordardo mutuamente, depois de madu- 
ro exame sobre aquellas reclamagées, e para o fim de poder levar sé 
a effeito aquella transaccio, em que por parte do Brazil se ponha a 
disposicao do Presidente dos Estados Unidos a quantia de quinhentos 
e trinta contos de reis, moeda corrente de Brazil, como quantitative 
razoavel e equitativo, que comprehendera, a generalidade das reclama- 
coes, qualques que seja a sua natureza e importancia, e como compen- 
sacao plena pelas indemnidades reclamadas pelo Governo dos ditos 
Estados; as quaes serao satisfeitas em globo, sem referencia 4 nenhuma 
dessas reclamagées, em sujo merito prescindem de entrar as altas partes 
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contractantes ; ficando ao governo dos Estados Unidos o avaliar a jus- 
tiga, que assista dos reclamantes, para destribuir por elles a supradita 
soma de quinhentos e trinta contos de reis como julque mais conveniente. 


ARTIGO Il. 


Em conformidade do que fica concordado no artigo antecedente, ¢é 
exonerado o Brazil de qual quer reiponsabilidade proveniente das ditas 
reclamagées a presentadas pelo Governo dos Estados Unidos até a data 
desta convencao; as quaes nao poderdo ser mais reproduzidas, é nem 
attendida, no futuro. 


, 
ARTIGO III. 

A fim de que o Governo dos Estados Unidos possa attender devida- 
mente as reclamacées dos cidadaos dos mesmos Estados, que pela forma 
acima declarada ficao sujetas 4 sua aprecciacao, ser lheao entregues pelo 
Governo Imperial os respectivos documentos que lhes sirvao de illus- 
tragao logo que a presente convengcio tenha a ratificagao do Governo 
dos Estados Unidos, 

ARTIGO IV. 


A soma estipulada sera entregue pelo Governo Imperial ao dos Es- 
tados Unidos em moeda corrente do Brazil, logo que conste nesta corte 
a troca das ratificagées desta convencdo para o que sua Magestade o 
Imperador do Brazil se compromette a obter os precisos fundos na pro- 
xima sessio Legislativa. 

ARTIGO Y. 

Ainda que o pagamento da quantia supra mencionada de quinhentos 
é trinta contos de reis nio se effectue, sendo depois de chegar a esta 
cérte a noticia da troca das ratificacées a dita quantia vencera o juro de 
seis por cento ao anno, desde o primeiro de Julho proximo futuro; ob- 
rigando se o Governo Imperial a fazer bom esse juro, so quando, na 
forma do precedente artigo desta convengio se verifique 6 pagamento 
da soma ajustada. 

ARTIGO VI. 

A presente convencao sera ratificada, é as ratificag6es trocadas em 
Washington, dentro de doze mezes depois de sua asignatura nesta cér- 
te ou mais cedo se for possivel. 

Em fé do que nés Plenipotenciarios de Sua Magestade o Imperador 
do Brazil e dos Estados Unidos da America assignamos e sellamos a 


presente. 
Feita na cidade do Rio de Janeiro aos vinte e sete de Janeiro, do an- 
no do Nascimento de Nosso Senhor Jesus Christo de mil oito centos e 


quarenta e nove, 
VISCONDE DE OLINDA, [x. 8.] 
Davin Top, fu. s.] 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the respective ratifications of the same were exchanged at Wash- 
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ington, on the eighteenth day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty, by John M, Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, and the Chevalier Sergio T. de Macedo, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, on the part of their respective Governments : 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Zachary Taylor, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said convention to be 
made public, to the end that the same may be observed and fulfilled 
with good faith by the United States, and the citizens thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this nineteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty, and in the 
seventy-fourth year of the Independence of the United States. 

By the President : Z. TAYLOR. 
Joun M. Crayton, Secretary of State. 


CONVENTION WITH AUSTRIA. 
By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a convention for the extension of certain stipulations con 
tained in the treaty of commerce and navigation of 27th August, 1829, 
between the United States of America and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, was concluded and signed in this city on the 8th day of May, 
1848: which convention, being in the English and German languages, 
is, word for word, as follows: : 


Convention for the extension of certain stipulations contained in the treaty 
of commerce and navigation of 27th August, 1829, between the United 
States of America and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria. 


The United States of America and his Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria having agreed to extend to all descriptions of property the exemp- 
tion from dues, taxes, or charges, which was secured to the personal 
goods of their respective citizens and subjects by the eleventh article of 
the treaty of commerce and navigation which was concluded between 
the parties on the twenty-seventh of August, 1529, and also for the pur- 
pose of increasing the powers granted to their respective consuls by the 
tenth article of said treaty of commerce and navigation, have named for 
this purpose their respective plenipotentiaries, namely, the President 
of the United States of America has conferred full powers on James 
Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States, and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria upon his chargé d’ Affaires to the United States, 
John George Hulsemann; who, after having exchanged their said full 
powers, found in due and proper form, have agreed to and signed the 
following articles ; 
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ARTICLE I. 


The citizens or subjects of each of the contracting parties shall 
have power to dispose of their personal property within the States 
of the other, by testament, donation, or otherwise; and their heirs, le- 
gatees, and donees, being citizens or subjects of the other contracting 
party, shall succeed to their said personal property, and may take pos- 
session thereof, either by themselves or by others acting for them, and 
dispose of the same at their pleasure, paying such duties only as the 
inhabitants of the country where the said property lies shall be liable to 
pay in like cases. 

ARTICLE Il, 

Where, on the death of any person holding real property, or pro- 
perty not personal, within the territories of one party, such real pro- 
perty would, by the laws of the land, descend on a citizen or subject 
of the other, were he not disqualified by the laws of the country where 
such real property is situated, such citizen or subject shall be allowed a 
term of two years to sell the same—which term may be reasonably pro- 
longed, according to circumstances—and to withdraw the proceeds 
thereof, without molestation, and exempt from any other charges than 
those which ‘may be imposed in like cases upon the inhabitants of the 
country from which such proceeds may be withdrawn. 





ARTICLE Il, 


In case of the absence of the heirs, the same care shall be taken, 
provisionally, of such real or personal property as would be taken 
in a like case of property belonging to the natives of the country, 
until the lawful owner, or the person who has a right to sell the same, 
according to article second, may take measures to receive or dispose of 
the inheritance. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The high contracting parties grant to each other the liberty of 
having, each in the ports of the other, consuls, vice consuls, com- 
mercial agents and vice commercial agents, of their own appointment, 
who shall enjoy the same privileges and powers as those of the most 
favoured nations; but if any of the said consuls shall carry on trade, 
they shall be subjected to the same laws and usages to which private 
individuals of their nation are subjected in the same place. 

The said consuls, vice consuls, commercial and vice commercial! 
agents, shall have the right, as such, to sit as judges and arbitrators in 
such differences as may arise between the masters and crews of the 
vessels belonging to the nation whose interests are committed to their 
charge, without the interference of the local authorities, unless the con- 
duct of the crews or of the captain should disturb the order or tran- 
quillity of the country; or the said consuls, vice consuls, commercial 
agents, or vice commercial] agents should require their assistance in ex- 
ecuting or supporting their own decisions. But this species of judg- 
ment or arbitration shall not deprive the contending parties of the right 
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they have to resort, on their return, to the judicial authority of their own 
country. 

The said consuls, vice consuls, commercial agents, and vice commer- 
cial agents are authorized to require the assistance of the local authori- 
ties for the search, arrest, and imprisonment of the deserters from the 
ships of war and merchant vessels of their country. [or this purpose 
they shall apply in writing to the competent tribunals, judges, and offi- 
cers, and shall demand said deserters, proving by the exhibition of the 
registers of the vessels, the muster rolls of the crews, or by any other 
official documents, that such individuals form legally part of the crews; 
and on such claim being substantiated, the surrender shal! not be re- 
fused. 

Such deserters, when arrested, shall be placed at the disposal of the 
said consuls, vice consuls, couduiceka) agents, and vice commercial 
agents, and may be confined in the public prisons, at the request and 
cost of those who shall claim them, in order to be sent to the vessels to 
which they belong, or to others of the same country. cf if not sent 
back within three months of the day of their arrest, they shall be set at 
liberty, and shal] not be again arrested for the same cause. If however, 
the deserter shall be found to have committed any crime or offence re- 
quiring trial, his surrender may be delayed until the tribunal before 
which his case shall be pending shall have pronounced its sentence, and 
such sentence shall have been carried into effect 

ARTICLE V. 

The present treaty shall continue in force for two years, counting 
from the day of the exchange of its ratifications; and if twelve months 
before the expiration of that period, neither of the high contracting 
parties shall have announced, by an official notification to the other, its 
intention to arrest the operation of said treaty, it shall remain binding 
for one year beyond that time, and so on, until the expiration of the 
twelve months which will follow a similar notification, whatever th« 
time at which it may take place. 

ARTICLE VI. 

This Convention is concluded subject to the ratification of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by and with the adyice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, snd of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria; 
and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged in Washington within 
the term of one year from tis ‘dete of the signature thereof, or sooner, 
if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
above articles, as well in German as in English, and have thereto affixed 
their seals. 

Done in the city of Washington, on the eighth day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-eight, in the seventy-second year of the 
Independence of the United States of Americ a, and in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria. 


James BucHanan, [u. s.] 
HvuLseMANN, fu. s.| 
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And whereas the said Convention has been duly ratified on both 
parts, and the respective ratifications of the same were exchanged in 
this city on the 23d of February, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, 
by John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States of Ame- 
rica, and Johann George Hulsemann, Chargé d’ Affaires of his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria near the said United States, on the part of their 
respective Governments: 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Zacuary Taytor, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said convention to be 
made public, to the end that the same, and every clause and article 
thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-fifth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty,and of * the 
Indepe »ndence of the United States the seventy-fourth. 

By the President: Z. TAYLOR. 

J. M. Ciayron, Secretary of State. 





TREATY WITH THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The United States of America and His Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands, equally animated with the desire of maintaining the 
relations of good understanding which have hitherto so happily subsisted 
between their respective States, and consolidating the commercial inter- 
course between them, have agreed to enter into negotiations for the 
conclusion of a treaty of a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation, for which purpose they have appointed plenipotentiaries, that is 
to say: 

The President of the United States of America, John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States; and his Majesty the King of 
the Hawaiian islands, James Jackson Jarves, accredited as his Special 
Commissioner to the Government of the United States; who, after hav- 
ing exchanged their full powers, found in good and due form, have 
concluded and signed the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 

There shall be perpetual peace and amity between the United States 
and the King of the Hawaiian Islands, his heirs and his successors. 

ARTICLE I. 

There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and the Hawaiian Islands. 

No duty of customs, or other impost, shal] be charged upon any goods, 
the produe e or manufacture of one country, upon importation from such 
country into the other, other or higher than the duty or impost charged 
upon goods of the same kind, the produce or manufacture of, or im- 
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ported from any other country; and the United States of America and 
his Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands do hereby engage, that 
the subjects or citizens of any other State shall not enjoy any favour, 
privilege or immunity whatever, in matters of commerce and navigation, 
which shall not also, at the same time, be extended to the subjects or 
citizens of the other contracting party, gratuitously, if the concession in 
favour of that other State shall have been gratuitous, and in return fo 
a compensation, as nearly as possible of proportionate value and effect 
to be adjusted by mutual agreement, if the concession shall have been 
conditional. 


ARTICLE UI. 

All the articles the produce or manufacture of either country whic! 
can legally be imported into either country from the other, in ships of 
that other country, and thence coming, shall, when so imported, be 
subject to the same duties, and enjoy the same privileges, whether im 
ported in ships of the one country, or in ships of the other; and in like 
manner all goods which can legally be exported or re-exported from 
either country to the other, in ships of that other country, shall, when 
so exported or re-exported, be subject to the same duties, and be en 
titled to the same privileges, drawbacks, bounties and allowances, 
whether exported in ships of the one country, or in ships of the other; 
and all goods and articles of whatever description, rot being of the 
produce or manufacture of the United States, which can be legally 
imported into the Sandwich Islands, shall, when so imported in vesse!s 
of the United States, pay no other, or higher duties, imposts or charges 
than shall be payable upon the like goods and articles, when importe: 
in the vessels of the most favoured nations other than the nation of 
which the said goods and articles are the produce and manufacture. 

ARTICLE IV. 

No duties of tonnage, harbour, light houses, pilotage, quarantine, o1 
other similar duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomina- 
tion, shall be imposed in either country upon the vessels of the other, 
in respect of voyages between the United States of America and the 
Hawaiian Islands, if laden, or in respect of any voyage, if in ballast, 
which shall not be equally imposed in the like cases on national vessels. 

ARTICLE V. 

It is hereby declared, that the stipulations of the present treaty are 
not to be understood as applying to the navigation and carrying trade 
between one port and another situated in the States of either contract- 
ing party, such navigation and trade being reserved exclusively to na- 
tional vessels. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Steam vessels of the United States, which may be employed by the 

Government of the said States, in the carrying of their Public Mails 


across the Pacific Ocean, or from one ai in that ocean to another, 
shall have free access to the ports of the Sandwich Islands, with the 
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privilege of stopping therein to refit, to refresh, to land passengers and 

their baggage, and for the transaction of any business pertaining to the 

Public Mail service of the United States, and shall be subject in such 

ports to no duties of tonnage, harbour, light houses, quarantine, or other 

similar duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination. 
ARTICLE VII. 

The whale ships of the United States shall have access to the ports 
of Hilo, Kealakekua, and Hanalei, in the Sandwich Islands, for the 
purposes of refitment and refreshment, as well as to the ports of Hono- 
lulu and Lahaina, which only are ports of entry for all merchant vessels ; 
and in all the above named ports they shall be permitted to trade or 
barter their supplies or goods, excepting spirituous liquors, to the 
amount of two hundred dollars ad valorem for each vessel without pay- 
ing any charge for tonnage or harbour dues of any description, or any 
duties or impost whatever upon the goods or articles so traded or bar- 
tered. They shall also be permitted, with the like exemption from all 
charges for tonnage and harbour dues, further to trade or barter, with 
the same exception as to spirituous liquors, to the additional amount of 
one thousand dollars ad valorem for each vessel, paying upon the addi- 
tional goods and articles so traded and bartered, no other or higher 
duties than are payable on like goods and articles, when imported in 
the vessels and by the citizens or subjects of the most favoured foreign 
nation. They shall also be permitted to pass from port to port of 
the Sandwich Islands for the purpose of procuring refreshments, but 
they shal] not discharge their seamen or land their passengers in the 
said Islands, except at Lahaina and Honolulu; and in all the ports 
named in this article, the whale ships of the United States shall enjoy, 
in all respects whatsoever, all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
which are enjoyed by, or shall be granted to the whale ships of the 
most favoured foreign nation. The like privilege of frequenting the 
three ports of the Sandwich Islands, above named in this article, not 
being ports of entry for merchant vessels, is also guarantied to all the 
public armed vessels of the United States, But nothing in this article 
shall be construed as authorizing any vessel of the United States, hav- 
ing on board any disease usually regarded as requiring quarantine, to 
enter, during the continuance of such disease on board, any port of the 
Sandwich Islands, other than Lahaina or Honolulu. 

ARTICLE VII, 

The contracting parties engage, in regard to the personal privileges 
that the citizens of the United States of America shall enjoy in the do- 
minions of His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, and the sub- 
jects of his said Majesty in the United States of America, that they shall 
have free and undoubted right to travel and reside in the States of the 
two high contracting parties, subject to the same precautions of police 
which are practised towards the subjects or citizens of the most favoured 
nations, They shall be entitled to occupy dwellings and warehouses, 
and to dispose of their personal property, of every kind and description, 
by sale, gift, exchange, will, or in any other way whatever, without the 
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smallest hinderance or obstacle; and their heirs or representatives, be- 
ing subjects or citizens of the other contracting party, shall succeed to 
their personal goods, whether by testament or ab intestate, and may 
take possession thereof, either by themselves or by others acting for 
them, and dispose of the same at will, paying to the profit of the re- 
spective governments such dues only as the inhabitants of the country 
wherein the said goods are, shall be subject to pay in like cases. And 
in case of the absence of the heir and representative, such care shall be 
taken of the said goods as would be taken of the goods of a native of 
the same country in like case, until the lawful owner may take measures 
for receiving them. And if a question should arise among several claim- 
ants, as to which of them said goods belong, the same shall be decided 
finally by the laws and judges of the land wherein the said goods are. 
Where, on the decease of any person holding real estate within the 
territories of one party, such real estate would, by the laws of the land, 
descend on a citizen or subject of the other, were he not disqualified 
by alienage, such citizen or subject shall be allowed a reasonable time 
to sell the same, and to withdraw the proceeds without molestation, and 
exempt from all duties of detraction on the part of the government of 
the respective states. The citizens or subjects of the contracting parties 
shall not be obliged to pay, under any pretence whatever, any taxes 
or impositions, other or greater than those which are paid, or may 
hereafter be paid, by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured na- 
tions, in the respective states of the high contracting parties. They shall 
be exempt from all military service, whether by land or by sea; from 
forced loans, and from every extraordinary contribution not general and 
by law established. Their dwe llings, warehouses, apd all premises ap- 
pertaining thereto, destined for the purposes of commerce or residence, 
shall be respected. No arbitrary search of, or visit to, their houses, and 
no arbitrary examination or inspection whatever of the books, papers, or 
accounts of their trade, shall be made; but such measures shall be ex- 
ecuted only in conformity with the legal sentence of a competent tribunal: 
and each of the two contracting parties engages that the citizens or sub- 
jects of the other, residing in their respective states, shal] enjoy their 
property a ind personal security, in as full and ample manver as their 
own citizens or subje cts, or the subjects or citizens of the most favoured “dl 
nation, but subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countri 
respective ly 


ARTICLE IX, 


The citizens and subjects of each of the two contracting parties shall 
be free in the states of the other to manage their own affairs “eae s, 
or to commit those affairs to the management of any persons whom 
they may appoint as their broker, factor, or agent; nor shall the citizens 
and subjects of the two contracting parties be restrained in their choice 
of persons to act in such capacities, nor shall they be called upon to pay 
any salary or remuneration to any person whom they shall not choose 
to employ. Absolute freedom shall be given, in all cases, to the buyer 
and seller to bargain together, and to fix the price of any goods or mer- 
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chandise imported into, or to be exported from the states and dominions 
of the two contracting parties; save and except, generally, such cases 
wherein the laws and usages of the country may require the interven- 
tion of any special agents in the states and dominions of the contracting 
parties. But nothing contained in this or any other article of the present 
treaty shall be construed to authorize the sale of spirituous liquors to 
the natives of the Sandwich Islands farther than such sale may be allowed 
by the Hawaiian laws. 
ARTICLE X. 


Each of the two contracting parties may have, in the ports of the 
other, consuls, vice consuls, and commercial agents of their own ap- 
pointment, who shall enjoy the same_ privileges and powers with those 
of the most favoured nations; but if any such consuls shall exercise 
commerce, they shall be subject to the same laws and usages to which 
the private individuals of their nation are subject in the same place. 
The said consuls, vice consuls, and commercial agents are authorized 
to require the assistance of the local authorities for the search, arrest, 
detention, and imprisonment of deserters from the ships of war and 
merchant vessels of their country. For this purpose they shall apply to the 
competent tribunals, judges, and officers, and shall in writing demand 
the said deserters, proving, by the exhibition of the registers of the 
vessels, the rolls of the crews, or by other official documents, that such 
individuals formed parts of the crews; and this reclamation being thus 
substantiated, the surrender shall not be refused. Such deserters, when 
arrested, shall be placed at the disposal of the said consuls, vice consuls, 
or commercial agents, and may be confined in the public prisons, at the 
request and cost of those who shall claim them, in order to be detained 
until the time when they shall be restored to the vessel to which they 
belonged, or sent back to their own country by a vessel of the same 
nation, or by any other vessel whatsoever. The agents, owners, or 
masters of vessels on account of whom the deserters have been appre- 
hended, upon requisition of the local authorities, shall be required to 
take or send away such deserters from the states and dominions of the 
contracting parties, or give such security for their good conduct as the 
law may require. But if not sent back nor reclaimed within six months 
from the day of their arrest, or if all the expenses of such imprisonment 
are not defrayed by the party causing such arrest and imprisonment, 
they shall be set at liberty, and shall not be again arrested for the same 
cause. However, if the deserters should be found to have committed 
any crime or offence, their surrender may be delayed until the tribunal 
before which their case shall be depending shall have pronounced its 
sentence, and such sentence shall have been carried into effect. 


ARTICLE XI, 


It is agreed that perfect and entire liberty of conscience shall be en- 
joyed by the citizens and subjects of both the contracting parties, in 
the countries of the one and the other, without their being liable to be 
disturbed or molested on account of their religious belief. But nothing 
contained in this article shall be construed to interfere with the exclu- 
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sive right of the Hawaiian government to regulate for itself the schools 
which it may establish or support within its jurisdiction. 
ARTICLE XII. 

if any ships of war or other vessels be wrecked on the coasts of the 
states or territories of either of the contracting parties, such ships or 
vessels, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances be- 
longing thereunto, and all goods and merchandise which shall be saved 
therefrom, or the produce thereof, if sold, shall be faithfully restored 
with the least possible delay to the proprietors, upon being claimed by 
them, or by their duly authorized factors; and if there are no such 
proprietors or factors on the spot, then the said goods and merchandise, 
or the proceeds thereof, as well as all the papers found on board such 
wrecked ships or vessels, shall be delivered to the American or Hawai- 
jan consul, or vice consul, in whose district the wreck may have 
taken place; and such consul, vice consul, proprietors, or factors, 
shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the pro- 
perty, together with the rate of salvage and expense of quarantine 
which would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of a na- 
tional vessel, and the goods and merchandise saved from the wreck 
shall not be subj ject to duties, unless entered for consumption ; it being 
understood that in case of any legal cl: im up yn such wreck, goods, o1 
merchandise, the same shall be referred for decision to the ¢ competent 
tribunals of the country. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The vessels of either of the two contracting parties, which may be 
forced by stress of weather or other cause into one of the ports of the 
other, shall be exe mpt from all duties of port or navigation paid for the 
benefit of the state, if the motives which led to their seeking refuge be 
real and evident, and if no cargo be discharged or taken on board, save 
such as may relate to the subsistence of the crew, or be necessary for 
the repair of the vessels, and if they do not stay in port beyond the 
time necessary, keeping in view the cause which led to their seeking 
refuge. 

ARTICLE XIV, 

The contracting parties mutually agree to surrender, upon official 
requisition, to the authorities of each, persons who, being charged with 
the crimes of murder, piracy y, arson, robbery, forgery, or the utterance 
of forged paper, committed within the jurisdic tion of either, shall be 
found within the territories of the other; provided, that this shall only 
be done upon such evidence of criminality as, according to the laws of 
the place where the person so charged shall be found, would justify his 
apprehension and commitment for trial, if the crime had there been 
committed; and the respective judges and other magistrates of the two 
governments shall have authority, upon complaint made under oath, to 
issue a warrant for the apprehension of the person so charged, that he 
may be brought before such judges or other magistrates respectively, 
to the end that the evidence of criminality may be heard and consi- 
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dered; and if, on such hearing, the evidence be deemed sufficient to 
sustain the charge, it shall be the duty of the examining judge or ma- 
gistrate to certify the same to the proper executive authority, that a 
warrant may issue for the surrender of such fugitive. The expense of 
such apprehension and delivery shall be borne and defrayed by the 
party who makes the requisition and receives the fugitive. 

ARTICLE XV. 

So soon as steam or other mail packets, under the flag of either of the 
contracting parties, shall have commenced running between their re- 
spective ports of entry, the contracting parties agree to receive at the 
post offices of those ports all mailable matter, and to forward it as di- 
rected, the destination being to some regular post office of either coun- 
try; charging thereupon the regular postal rates, as established by law 
in the territories of either party receiving said mailable matter, in addi- 
tion to the original postage of the office whence the mail was sent. 
Mails for the United States shall be made up at regular intervals at the 
Hawaiian post office, and despatched to ports of the United States, the 
postmasters at which ports shall open the same and forward the en- 
closed matter as directed, crediting the Hawaiian government with 
their postage, as established by law and stamped upon each manuscript 
or printed sheet. 

All mailable matter destined for the Hawaiian Islands shall be re- 
ceived at the several post offices in the United States, and forward them 
to San Francisco or other ports on the Pacific coast of the United 
States, whence the postmasters shall despatch it by the regular mail 
packets to Honolulu, the Hawaiian government agreeing on their part 
to receive and collect for, and credit the post office department of the 
United States with the United States’ rates charged thereupon. It shall 
be optional to prepay the postage on letters in either country, but post- 
age on printed sheets and newspapers shall in all cases be prepaid. The 
respective post office departments of the contracting parties shall, in 
their accounts, which are to be adjusted annually, be credited with all 
dead letters returned. 





ARTICLE XVI. 

The present treaty shall be in force from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications for the term of ten years, and further, until the end 
of twelve months after either of the contracting parties shall have given 
notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same, each of the 
said contracting parties reserving to itself the right of giving such no- 
tice at the end of the said term of ten years, or at any subsequent term. 

Any citizen or subject of either party infringing the articles of this 
treaty shall be held responsible for the same, and the harmony and good 
correspondence between the two governments shall not be interrupted 
thereby, each party engaging in no way to protect the offender or sanc- 
tion such violation. 





ARTICLE XVII. 
The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
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States of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the said states, and by His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, by and with the advice of his privy council of state; and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Honolulu within eighteen months 
from the date of its signature, or sooner, if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
same in triplicate, and have thereto affixed their seals. Done at Wash- 
ington, in the English language, the twentieth day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. 

(Signed) James Jackson Jarves,  [L. s.| 
Joun M. Cuayron, [L. s. 





Messace or THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION TO 
CALIFORNIA, ITS GOVERNMENT, &c. 
Wasuineton, January 21, 1850. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

I transmit to the House of Representatives, in answer to a resvlution 
of that body, passed on the 31st of December last, the accompanying 
reports of heads of departments, which contain all the official informa- 
tion in the possession of the executive asked for by the resolution. 

On coming into office 1 found the military commandant of the de- 
partment of California exercising the functions of civil governor in that 
territory, and, left as 1 was to act under the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, without the aid of any legislative provision establishing a govern- 
ment in that territory, 1 thought it best not to disturb that arrange- 
ment, made under my predecessor, until! Congress should take some 
action on that subject. | therefore did not interfere with the powers of 
the military commandant, who continued to exercise the functions of 
civil governor as before, but | made no such appointment, conferred no 
such authority, and have allowed no increased compensation to the com- 
mandant for his services. 

With a view to the faithful execution of the treaty, so far as lay in 
the power of the executive, and to enable Congress to act at the pre- 
sent session with as full knowledge and as little difficulty as possible on 
all matters of interest in these territories, | sent the Hon. Thomas But- 
ler King, as bearer of despatches to California, and certain officers tu 
California and New Mexico, whose duties are particularly defined in 
the accompanying letters of instruction, addressed to them severally by 
the proper departments. 

I did not hesitate to express to the people of those territories my de 
sire that each territory should, if prepared to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the constitution of the United States, form a plan of a stat 
constitution, and submit the same to Congress, with a prayer for ad 
mission into the Union as a state; but I did not anticipate, suggest, or 
authorize the establishment of any such government without the assent 
of Congress, nor did | authorize any government agent or officer to in- 
terfere with or exercise any influence or control over the election of 
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delegates, or over any convention, in making or modifying their do- 
mestic institutions, or any of the provisions of their proposed constitu- 
tion. On the contrary, the instructions given by my orders were, that all 
measures of domestic policy adopted by the people of California, must 
originate solely with themselves ; that while the executive of the United 
States was desirous to protect them in the formation of any government, 
republican in its character, to be at the proper time submitted to Con- 
gress, yet it was to be distinctly understood that the plan of such a go- 
vernment must at the same time be the result of their own deliberate 
choice, and originate with themselves, without the interference of the 
executive. 

| am unable to give any information as to laws passed by any sup- 
posed government in California, or of any census taken in either of the 
territories mentioned in the resolution, as I have no information on 
those subjects. 

As already stated, I have not disturbed the arrangements which I 
found had existed under my predecessor. 

In advising an early application by the people of these territories for 
admission as states, | was actuated principally by an earnest desire to 
afford to the wisdom and patriotism of Congress the opportunity of 
avoiding occasions of bitter and angry dissensions among the people of 
the United States. 

Under the constitution, every state has the right of establishing, and 
from time to time altering, its municipal laws and domestic institutions, 
independently of every other state and of the general government, sub- 
ject only to the prohibitions and guaranties expressly set forth in the 
constitution of the United States. The subjects thus left exclusively to 
the respective states, were not designed or expected to become topics 
of national agitation. Still, as, under the constitution, Congress has 
power to make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territo- 
ries of the United States, every new acquisition of territory has led to 
discussions on the question whether the system of involuntary servitude, 
which prevails in many of the states, should or should not be prohibited 
in that territory. The periods of excitement from this cause which have 
heretofore occurred have been safely passed, but during the interval, of 
whatever length, which may elapse before the admission of the territo- 
ries ceded by Mexico as states, it appears probable that similar excite- 
ment will prevail to an undue extent. 

Under these circumstances, | thought, and still think, that it was my 
duty to endeavour to put it into the power of Congress, by the admis- 
sion of California and New Mexico as states, to remove all occasion for 
the unnecessary agitation of the public mind. 

It is understood that the people of the western part of California 
have formed a plan of a state constitution, and will soon submit the 
same to the judgment of Congress, and apply for admission as a state. 
This course on their part, though in accordance with, was not adopted 
exclusively in consequence of any expression of my wishes, inasmuch 
as measures tending to this end had been promoted by the officers sent 
there by my predecessor, and were already in active progress of execu- 
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tion before any communication from me reached California. If the pro- 
posed constitution shall, when submitted to Congress, be found to be in 
compliance with the requisitions of the constitution of the United States, 
[ earnestly recommend that it may receive the sanction of Congress. 

The part of Califurnia not included in the proposed state of that 
name, is believed to be uninhabited, except in a settlement of our coun- 
trymen in the vicinity of Salt Lake. 

A claim has been advanced, by the state of Texas, to a very large 
portion of the most populous district of the territory commonly desig- 
nated by the name of New Mexicc. If the people of New Mexico had 
formed a plan of a state government for that territory, as ceded by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and had been admitted by Congress as a 
state, our constitution would have affurded the means of obtaining an 
adjustment of the question of boundary with Texas by a judicial deci- 
sion. At present, however, no judicial tribunal has the power of de- 
ciding that question, and it remains for Congress to devise some mode 
for its adjustment. Meanwhile I submit to Congress the question, whether 
it would be expedient, before such adjustment, to establish a territorial 
government, which, by including the district so claimed, would practi- 
cally decide the question adversely to the state of Texas, or, by ex- 
cluding it, would decide it in her favour. In my opinion, such a course 
would not be expedient, especially as the people of this territory still 
enjoy the benefit and protection of their municipal laws, originally de- 
rived from Mexico, and have a military force stationed there to protect 
them against the Indians. It is undoubtedly true that the property, lives, 
liberties, and religion of the people of New Mexico are better protected 
than they ever were before the treaty of cession. 

Should Congress, when California shall present herself for incorpo- 
ration into the Union, annex a condition to her admission as a state af- 
fecting her domestic institutions contrary to the wishes of her people, 
and even compel her temporarily to comply with it, yet the state could 
change her constitution at any time, after admission, when to her it 
should seem expedient. Any attempt to deny to the people of the 
state the right of self-government, in a matter which peculiarly affects 


themselves, will infallibly be regarded by them as an invasion of 
their rights; and, upon the principles Jaid down in our declaration of 


independence, they will certainly be sustained by the great mass of the 
American people. To assert that they are a conquered people, and 
must, as a state, submit to the will of their conquerors in this regard, 
will meet with no cordial response among American freemen. Great 
numbers of them are native citizens of the United States, not inferior 
to the rest of our countrymen in intelligence and patriotism; and no 
language of menace to restrain them in the exercise of an undoubted 
right, substantially guarantied to.them by the treaty of cession itself, shall 
ever be uttered by me, or encouraged and sustained by persons acting 
under my authority. It is to be expected that, in the residue of the ter- 
ritory ceded to us by Mexico, the people residing there will, at the 
time of their incorporation into the Union as a state, settle all questions 
of domestic policy to suit themselves. 
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No material inconvenience will result from the want, for a short pe- 
riod, of a government established by Congress over that part of the 
territory which lies eastward of the new state of California; and the 
reasons for my opinion that New Mexico will, at no very distant period, 
ask for admission into the Union, are founded on unoflicial information, 
which I suppose is common to all who have cared to make inquiries on 
that subject. 

Seeing, then, that the question which now excites such painful sen- 
sations in the country, will in the end certainly be settled by the silent 
effect of causes independent of the action of Congress, | again submit 
to your wisdom the policy recommended in my annual message, of 
awaiting the salutary operation of those causes, believing that we shall 
thus avoid the creation of geographical parties, and secure the harmony 
of feeling so necessary to the beneficial action of our political system. 
Connected, as the Union is, with the remembrance of past happiness, 
the sense of present blessings, and the hope of future peace and pros- 
perity, every dictate of wisdom, every feeling of duty, and every emo- 
tion of patriotism, tend to inspire fidelity and devotion to it, and ad- 
monish us cautiously to avoid any unnecessary controversy which can 
either endanger it or impair its strength, the chief element of which is 
to be found in the regard and affection of the people for each other. 

Z. TAYLOR. 


—_—_ 


Letter from Mr. Clayton to the President. 


DerarrMENT or Stare, ’ 
Washington, January 7, 1850. § 


To the President of the United States: 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred a resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 31st ultimo, requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to communicate to that body, as early as he 
conveniently can— 

‘Whether, since the last session of Congress any person has been by 
him appointed either a civil or military governor of California and 
New Mexico; if any military or civil governor has been appointed, 
their names and their compensation; if a military and civil governor 
has been united in one person, whether any additional compensation 
has been given for said duties, and the amount of the same. Also, that 
he be requested to communicate to this House whether any agent or 
agents, or other persons, have been appointed, by the President or any 
of the departments of the government, and sent to California or New 
Mexico, or recognised in said territories by this government, authorized 
to organize the people of California,or New Mexico into a govern- 
ment, or to aid or advise them in such organization; or whether such 
agent, civil or military governor, was instructed or directed to aid, pre- 
side over, or be present at the assembly of a body of persons, called a 
convention, in California, to control, aid, advise, direct, or participate 
in any manner in the deliberation of that body of persons; if any, 
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the names of such agent or agents, and their compensation. Also, that 
the President be requested to inform this House whether the execu- 
tive or either of the de ypartments have sent any agent or agents on the 
part of this government to California or New Mexico, to aid or advise 
the people of those territories as to the formation of a government for 
themselves; and, if such agent or agents have been sent, who they are 
and their compensation. Also, that the President be respec tfully re- 

quested to communicate to this House all the instructions given to such 
governor, civil or military, in California or New Mexico, or to any offi- 
cers of the army of the United States, or any other persons, who may 
have been sent by this government to New Mexico or California, and 


the proclamations and communications by them made to the people of 


said territories, as well as the entire correspondence of such agents 01 
governor with this government. And, also, whether any person or per- 
sons have been authorized by this government, or any of its depart- 
ments, to appoint and direct the elections in said territories, and de- 
termine the qualifications of the voters at the same; and whether any 
laws have been created by any supposed government in California, 
and, if so, what laws. And that the President be requested to commu- 
nicate to this House all correspondence held by this government with 
any persons in California and New Mexico relative to the forma- 
tion of a government for the said territories, by the inhabitants thereof; 
and whether any census of the citizens of said territories has been made, 
and that the same, if made, be communicated to this House. Also, all 
similar instructions that were given to similar officers or agents by the 


late executive, and all similar information of which the department of 


state had possession, and similar matters, at the expiration of the term 
of office of the late President” — 
has the honour to report to the President the accompanying papers, on 
file in his department, embraced by the resolution. Copies of so much 
of the correspondence of this department, during the last administra 
tion, with officers and agents in California, after the treaty of Guada- 
lupe, as was deemed proper or useful to be communicated to Congress, 
will be found among the papers accompanying the message of Presi- 
dent Polk of December 5, 1848, from page 45 to 69, inclusive. [See | 
vol. Executive Documents, 2d session 30th Congress.| Prior to that pe 
riod T. O. Larkin, esq., was appointed confidential agent of the de 
partment in California, and received for his services the sum of $6107. 
The Secretary of State has the honour to add, that no official report 
has yet been received at this department from Mr. King, who, on the 
3d of April last, was ap pointe -d bearer of despatches to California, and 
agent to collect information necessary to the proper execution of the 
treaty with Mexico, as well as to communicate information to the peo- 
ple of that territory, as is fully stated in the copy of his instructions 
herewith sent. Private advices from California have informed us that 
he was confined by severe illness, not long after his arrival at San Fran- 
cisco, but that he had recovered, and his arrival in the United States 
may, therefore, soon be expected. A report will then, doubtless, be 
made by him, in obedience to his instructions. 


Respectfully submitted. J. M. CLAYTON. 
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Letter from Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Voorhies. 
DeparRTMENT oF Strate, ’ 


Washington, 7th October, 1848. § 
WituuM V. Vooruies, esq., Washington city. 

Sir,—Previous to your departure for California, the President has 
instructed me to make known, through your agency, to the citizens of 
the United States inhabiting that territory, his views respecting their 
present condition and future prospects. He deems it proper to employ 
you for this purpose, because the postmaster ge *neral has appointed 
you an agent under the “act to establish certain post routes,”’ approved 
August 14, 1848, ‘to make arrangements for the establishment of post 
offices, and for the transmission, receipt, and conveyance of letters in 
Oregon and California.” 

The President congratulates the citizens of California on the annex- 
ation of their fine province to the United States. On the 30th May, 
1848, the day on which the ratifications of our late treaty with Mexico 
were exchanged, California finally became an integral portion of this 
great and glorious republic; and ‘the act of Congress to which I have 
already referred, in express terms, recognized it to be “ within the ter- 
ritory ‘of the United States.” 

May this Union be perpetual! The people of California may feel 
the firmest conviction that the government and people of the United 
States will never abandon them, or prove unmindful of their prosperity. 
Their fate and their fortunes are now indissolubly united with that of 
their brethren on this side of the Rocky mountains. How propitious 
this event both for them and for us? Whilst the other nations of the 
world are distracted by domestic dissensions, and are involved in a 
struggle between the privileges of the few and the rights of the many, 
Heaven has blessed our happy land with a government which secures 
equal rights to all our citizens, and has produced peace, happiness, and 
contentment throughout our borders. It has combined liberty with 
order, and all the sacred and indefeasible rights of the citizens with the 
strictest observance of law. Satisfied with the institutions under which 
we live, each individual is therefore left free to promote his own pros- 
perity and happiness, in the manner most in accordance with his own 
judgment. 

Under such a constitution and such laws the prospects of California 
are truly encouraging. Blessed with a mild and salubrious climate, and 
a fertile soil—rich in mineral resources, and extending over nearly ten 
degrees of latitude along the coast of the Pacific, with some of the 
finest harbours in the world, the imagination can scarcely fix a limit to 
its future wealth and prosperity. 

We can behold, in the not distant future, one or more glorious states 
of this confederacy springing into existence in California, governed by 
institutions similar to our own, and extending the blessings of religion, 
liberty, and law over that vast region. Their ‘free and unrestricted com- 
merce and intercourse with the other states of the Union will confer 
mutual benefit and blessings on all parties concerned, and will bind us 
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all together by the strongest ties of reciprocal affection and interest. 
Their foreign trade with the west coast of America, with Asia, and the 
isles of the Pacific, will be protected by our common flag, and cannot 
fail to bear back to their shores the rich rewards of enterprise and in- 
dustry. 

After all, however, the speedy realization of these bright prospects 
depends much upon the wise and prudent conduct of the citizens of 
California in the present emergency. lf they commence their career 
under proper auspices, their advance will be r: apid and certain; but, 
should they become evtangled in difficulties and dissensions at the start, 
their progress will be greatly retarded. 

The President deeply regrets that Congress did not, at their late ses- 
sion, establish a territorial government for California. It would now be 
vain to enter into the reasons for that omission. Whatever these may 
have been, he is firmly convinced that Congress feels a deep interest in 
the welfare of California and its people, and will at an early period of 
the next session provide for them a territorial government suited to 
their wants. Our laws relating to trade and intercourse with the In- 
dians will then be extended over them, custom houses will be esta- 
blished for the collection of the revenue, and liberal grants of land 
will be made to those bold and patriotic citizens who, amidst privations 
and dangers, have emigrated, or shall emigrate, to that territory from 
the states on this side of the Rocky mountains. 

The President, in his annual message at the commencement of the 
next session, will recommend all these great measures to Congress in 
the strongest terms, and will use every effort consistently with his duty 
to ensure their accomplishment. 

In the mean time, the condition of the people of California is anom- 
alous, and will require on their part the exercise of great prudence and 
discretion. By the conclusion of the treaty of peace, the military g go- 
vernment which was established over them under the laws of war, as 
recognised by the practice of all civilized nations, has ceased to derive 
its authority from this source of power. But is there, for this reason, 
no government in California? Are life, liberty, and property under the 
protection of no existing authorities! This would be a singular phe- 
nomenon in the face of the world, and especially among American citi- 
zens, distinguished as they are above all other people for their law- 
abiding character. lortunately they are not reduced to this sad condi- 
tion. The termination of the war left an existing government—a go- 
vernment de facto in full operation; and this will continue, with the 
presumed consent of the people, until Congress shall provide for them 
a territorial government. The great law of necessity justifies this con- 
clusion. The consent of the people is irresistibly inferred from the fact 
that no civilized community could possibly desire to abrogate an exist- 
ing government, when the alternative presented would be to place them- 
selves in a state of anarchy, beyond the protection of all laws, and re- 
duce them to the unhappy necessity of submitting to the dominion of 
the strongest. 

Chis government de facto will, of course, exercise no power incon- 
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sistent with the provisions of the constitution of the United States, 
which is the supreme law of the land. For this reason, no import duties 
can be levied in California on articles the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, as no such duties can be imposed in any 
other part of our Union on the productions of California. Nor can new 
duties be charged in California upon such foreign productions as have 
already paid duties i in any of our ports of entry, ” far the obvious reason 
that California is within the te rritory of the United States. I shall not 
enlarge upon this subject, however, as the secretary of the treasury 
will perform that duty. 

The President urgently advises the people of California to live peace- 
ably and quietly under the existing government. He believés that this 
will promote their lasting and best interests. If it be not what they 
could desire, and had a right to expect, they can console themselves 
with the reflection that it will endure but for a few months. Should 
they attempt to change or amend it during this brief period, they most 
probably could not accomplish their object before the government es- 
tablished by Congress would go into operation. In the meantime the 
country would be agitated, the citizens would be withdrawn from their 
usual employments, and domestic strife might divide and exasperate the 
people against each other; and this all to establish a government which, 
in no conceivable contingency, could endure for a single year. During 
this brief period, itis better to bear the ills they have than fly to others 
they know not of. 

The permanent prosperity of any new country is identified with the 
perfect security of its land titles. The land system of the general go- 
vernment has been a theme of admiration throughout the world. The 
wisdom of man has never devised a plan so well calculated to prevent 
litigation, and place the rights of owners of the soil beyond dispute. 

This system has been one great cause of the rapid settlement and 
progress of our new states and territories. Emigrants have been at- 
tracted there, because every man knew that when he had acquired land 
from the government he could sit under his own vine and his own fig 
tree, and there would be none to make him afraid. Indeed, there can 
be no greater drawback to the prosperity of a country, as several of 
the older states have experienced, than disputed land titles. Prudent 
men will be deterred from emigrating to a state or territory where they 
cannot obtain an indisputable title, and must consequently be exposed 
to the danger of strife and litigation in respect to the soil on which they 
dwell. An uncertainty respecting the security of land titles arrests all 
valuable improvement, because no prudent man will expend his means 
for this purpose whilst there is danger that another may deprive him of 
the fruits of his labour. It is fortunate, therefore, that Congress alone, 
under the constitution, possesses “the power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” In the exercise of this power the 
President is convinced that the emigrants will receive liberal donations 
of the public land. 

Although Congress have not established a territorial government for 
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the people of California, they have not been altogether unmindful of 
their interests. The benefit of our post office laws has been extended 
to them; and you will bear with you authority from the Postmaster 
General to provide for the conveyance of public information and private 
correspondence among themselves, and between them and the citizens 
of Oregon and of our states east of the Rocky mountains. The monthly 
steamers on the line from Panama to Astoria have been required “to 
stop and deliver and take mails at San Diego, San Francisco, and Mon- 
terey.” These steamers, connected by the Isthmus of Panama with 
those on the Atlantic between New York and Chagres, will keep up a 
regular communication with California, and afford facilities to al! those 
who may desire to emigrate to that territory. 

The necessary appropriations have also been made by Congress t« 
maintain troops in California, to protect its inhabitants against all attacks 
from a civilized or savage foe; and it will afford the President peculiar 
pleasure to perform this duty promptly and effectively. 

But, above all, the constitution of the United States, the safeguard of 
all our civil rights, was extended over California on the 30th May, 1845, 
the day on which our late treaty with Mexico was finally consummated. 
From that day its inhabitants became entitled to all the blessings and 


benefits resulting from the best form of civil government ever esta- 


blished amongst men. That they will prove worthy of this inestimable 
boon, no doubt is entertained. 

Whilst the population of California will be composed chiefly out 
own kindred, of a people speaking our own language, and educated for 
self-government under our Own institutions, a considerable portion ot 
them were Mexi in citize us before the late treaty ot peace. TT) ese, 
our new citizens, ought to be, and, from the justice and generosity of the 
American character, the President is confident that they will be, treated 
with respect and kindness, and thus be made to feel, that by changing 
their allegiance they have become more prosperous and happy. 


Yours, very respectfully, JAMES BUCHANAN 


Letter from Mr. Clayton lo Mr. King. 
DePARTMENT OF STATE, ; 
Washington, April 3, 1849. | 
Hon. Tuomas Burter Kune, 
Appointed Age nit of the United States to Califor nid. 
Sirn,—The President, reposing full confidence in your integrity, abil- 
ities, and prudence, has appointed you an agent for the purpose of con- 
veying importaut instructions and despatches to our naval and military 
commanders in California. It is his desire that you should lose no time 
in repairing thither, by the best and most expeditious route, in the pro- 
secution of the duties devolved upon you, which I shall proceed to ex- 
plain in the following instructions. 
The situation of the people of California and New Mexico has already, 
at this early period of his administration, attracted his attention. By 
VOL. 4. 2uU 
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the late treaty with Mexico, provision was made for the future admission 
of these territories into the Union as states; and, in the mean time, the 
government of the United states is bound to protect the inhabitants 
residing in them, in the free and entire enjoyment of their lives, liberty, 
and property, and in the exercise of their civil and religious rights. 
Owing to causes with which you are fully acquainted, the Congress of 
the United States failed to assist the executive, by the passage of a law 
establishing a government in either of the new territories. You are 
aware, however, that an act was passed at the last session to extend the 
revenue laws of the United States over the territory and waters of Up- 
per California. This act creates a collection district in California. And 
you also know that, by another previous act, certain mail facilities have 
been extended to the same territory. Whatever can be done, by the 
aid of the constitution of the United States, the treaty with Mexico, 
and the enactments of Congress, to afford to the people of the territo- 
ries the benefits of civil government and the protection that is due them, 
will be anxiously considered and attempted. by the executive. 

You have been selected by the President to convey to them these as- 
surances, and especially the assurance of his firm determination, so far 
as his constitutional power extends, to omit nothing that may tend to 
promote and secure their peace and happiness. You are fully possessed 
of the President’s views, and can with propriety suggest to the people 
of California the adoption of measures best calculated to give them 
effect. These measures must, of course, originate solely with them- 
selves. Assure them of the sincere desire of the executive of the 
United States to protect and defend them in the formation of any go- 
vernment, republican in its character, hereafter to be submitted to Con- 
gress, which shall be the result of their own deliberate choice. But let 
it be, at the same time, distinctly understood by them, that the plan of 
such a government must originate with themselves, and without the in- 
terference of the executive. 

The laws of California and New Mexico, as they existed at the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, regulating the relations 
of the inhabitants with each other, will necessarily remain in force in 
those territories. Their relations with their former government have 
been dissolved, and new relations created between them and the go- 
vernment of the United States; but the existing laws, regulating the 
relations of the people with each other, will covtinue until others law- 
fully enacted shall supersede them. Our naval and military commanders 
on those stations will be fully instructed to co-operate with the friends 
of order and good government, so far as their co-operation can be use 
ful and proper. 

An important part of your duty will be to acquire, and to transmit 
to this department, the best and fullest information in regard to the 
population, the productions, and the resources of the country; the ex- 
tent and character of all grants of land made by Mexico prior to the 
late treaty; the quantity and condition of the public domain, and espe- 
cially of those portions which are rendered valuable by their metallic 
and mineral wealth; and the general fitness and capacity of these new 
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acquisitions for the great purposes of agriculture, commerce, and man- 
ufactures. The development of the resources of this vast and interest- 
ing region, in all that concerns the interest and welfare of its present 
and future occupants, is a cherished object of this government; and all 
information which you can obtain in relation to these subjects will be 
most acceptable to this department. 

It is desirable to know the numbers of the various Indian tribes which 
form a portion of the population of the territories; their power, cha- 
racter, and modes of life; and the number of Mexicans held as captives 
there by any savage tribes, whose release and restoration to their own 
country this government is bound to exact by the 4th and 11th articles 
of the treaty; also, as nearly as may be, the number of Mexicans who, 
within the year after the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, 
have withdrawn from the territories, and the number of those who have 
declared their intention, to preserve the character of citizens of the 
Mexican republic, agreeably to the 8th article of the treaty. 

It is not credited by this government that any attempt will be made 
to alienate either of these portions of the territories of the United 
States, or to establish an independent rovernment within their limits. 
But, should the existence of any such project be detected, you will not 
fail to bring it to the immediate notice of your government, that proper 
measures for the protection of the interests of the people of the United 
States may be promptly adopted. 

You are fully authorized to confer with our military and naval com- 
manders within these territories, who will be instructed to assist you in 
the accomplishment of the objects of your mission. 

Your compensation will be at the rate of eight dollars per diem, 
from the time of your departure on the business of your mission until 
your return home; and you will be allowed your travelling and other 
‘xpenses during your absence, for which you will be careful to take 
vouchers in all cases where they can be obtained. 

The sum of one thousand dollars is advanced to you on account. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN M. CLAYTON. 


THE FIRST MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF CALI- 


FORNIA. 
| It was delivered to the two houses of the legislature, then recently elected, and 
hich convened at San Jose the 20th December, 1849. } 


The following are the names of the state officers then elected: 
Governor—Perer H. Burnett. 

Lt. Governor—Jounxn McDoveat. 

Secretary of State—Witi1am Van Vooruies. 
Treasurer—Ricnarp Roman. 

Comptrolle r—J. 5S. Houston. 

Attorney General—Epwarp J. C, Kewen. 
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Surveyor General—Cuarves J. Wuirine. 

Chief Justice—S. C. Hastinas. 

Associate Justicese—H. A. Lyon, Natuanter Bennett. 


There were also chosen— 
United States Senators—Joun C. Fremont, Wiuttiam M. Gwin. 
Representatives in Congress—Grorce W. Wrieut, Epwarp GiLserr. 


At noon, on the 21st, the first message of Governor Burnett was read 
in both houses, by the respective clerks. We extract the material por- 
tions of this document: 

‘* Gentlemen of the Senate and Assembly: The circumstances under 
which you have assembled are most new, interesting, and extraordinary 
—demanding our devout gratitude to the Supreme Being, the Creator 
ind Father of us all. . You compose the first legislature of the first 
tree American state organized upon the distant shores of the Pacific. 
How rapid, astonishing, and unexampled have been the changes in 
California! Twenty months ago California was inhabited by a sparse 
population, a pastoral people, deriving their main sustenance from their 
tlocks and herds and a scanty cultivation of the soil; their trade and 
business limited, and their principal exports consisting of hides and 
tallow. Within that short period has been made the discovery of the 
rich, extensive, and exhaustless gold mines of California; and how great 
already have been its effects? The trade and business of the country 
has been revolutionized and reversed; the population increased be- 
yond all expectation; commerce extended; our ports filled with ship- 
ping from every nation and clime; our commercial cities have sprung 
up as if by enchantment; our beautiful bays and placid streams now 
navigated by the power of steam; and amidst all this unprecedented bus- 
tle and excitement, the energetic, intrepid, and sensible people of Cali- 
fornia have framed a constitution for our new state—the Pacific star. 

You have assembled, as the representatives of the people, to put the 
state government into practical operation ; and the duty you have before 
you is a sublime but difficult task, requiring great unanimity, vigour, 
and wisdom in your councils. 

The first question you have to determine is, whether you will proceed 
at once with the general business of legislation, or await the action of 
Congress upon the question of our admission into the Union. The con- 
vention which formed the constitution under which you bave assembled, 
and the people who have ratified it with so great unanimity, have settled 
that question for themselves; but they have not settled it for you or for 
me. The same oath that you and I have taken to support the constitu- 
tion of California, also obliges us to support the constitution of the 
United States ; and when the provisions of the two instruments conflict, 
the constitution of our common country must prevail. That great instru- 
ment, which now governs more than twenty millions of inhabitants and 
links in one common destiny thirty states, and is to govern the one hun- 
dred millions that will soon succeed us, and the many free states yet to 
be, must claim our purest affections and our first and highest duty. If, 
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then, it would be inconsistent with the just rights of the United States 
for you to proc ‘eed to put the state governme nt into full operation, be- 
fore she be form: illy admitted into the 1 Jnion, you should without hesi- 
tation forbear, and leave our people still to suffer on, rather than violate 
one single principle of the great fundamental law of the land. 

But I apprebend there can exist no well-founded objections to the 
proposition, that you have the right to proceed at once to put the state 
machine into full and practical operation. The federal government is 
one of limited delegated powers, and although supreme W ithin its appro- 
priate sphere, yet outside that sphere, and in reference to the reserve od 
powers of the states or the people, it has nothing to do. So far as their 
reserved powers are concerned, the states are independent of the gene 
ral government, of each other, and of the whole world. The exercise of 
other powers conferred by the constitution of California can in no way 
interfere with the rights of the United St ites, as they only assume to 
regulate our own internal social and business relations with each other 

Perhaps it may be satisfactory to refer to a few examples, to be found 
in the constitutions of some of the new states. In the constitution of 
Missouri, adopte «1 on the nineteenth day of July, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-three, is a provision that one election s hould be held throughout 
the state, on the fourth Monday of August of the same year, for a go- 
vernor, lieutenant governor, member of Congress, members of the le- 
gislature, and other officers. The legislature were required to meet or 
the third Mond 1y of September, and to pass laws of a permanent cha- 
racter at their first session. It is well known that the state was not ad- 
mitted into the Union upon the first application ; but, in the mean time, 
so far as | am enabled to state from information, having no access t 


the records of the state, the state government was put into successfi 
operation. Her members of Congress were not permitted to take thei: 
seats, and she was excluded from all voice in the national legislature 

but, so far as her mere internal relations were concerned, she had the 
same rights Jefore that she had after her admission. 

In the constitution of Michigan, adopted in convention, began and 
held on the Lith day of May, IS35, it 1s provided that an « lection be 
held for governor, lieutenant governor, members of the legislature, and 
4 representative in Congress, on the first Monday of October of the 
same year; and the first meeting of the legislature was held on the firs: 
Monday in November, 1835. In that year Congress was not in session 
after the fourth day of March, until the first Monday of December 
following, so that the state government of Michigan was in ful! opera- 
tion before application could be made to Congress for her admission 
into the Union. 

These reasons and precedents would seem to leave no doubt of you 
right to proceed at once with the great business of legislation, so imp: 
riously demanded by the destitute and confused condition of the cou 
try; and I would therefore most earnestly recommend you to set abo 
the great and difficult task before you without hesitation or del ay. 

Among the first and most important of your duties, besides the loc 

legislation necessary for the state, will be the adoption of a civil an 
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criminal code of law for her government. This is an object of supreme 
importance ; and it is the more so from the consideration that the action 
of the first legislature will hardly be disturbed by any succeeding one. 
What shall be done now cannot be touched or changed he reafter but 
at great cost and inconvenience. The new state of California is now ina 
position to adopt the most improved and enlightened code oflaws to be 
found in any of the states. The science of law is not yet fully perfected, 
and admits of some improvement, and in our new position we can readily 
adopt ¢ all the improve ments that the researches and e xpel ience of others 
have made. | have given the subject my most careful attention for some 
ears past; and, as the result of my own convictions, | recommend the 
idoption of the following codes, so far as they are app licable to the 
condition of the state, and not modified by the constitution or the vote 
of the legislature : 
The definition of crimes and misdemeanors contained in the com- 

mon law of England. 
2. The English law of evidence. 


ry 


he English commercial law. 
he civil code of the state of Louisiana. 
} 


a 


Oe 
By: 
lhe Louisiana code of practice. 

These codes, it is thougbt, would combine the best features of both 
the civil and the common law, and at the same time omit the most ob- 
ectionable portions of each.’ 

The grave and delicate subject of revenue, is one to which I would 

call your particular attention. From the best estimate I have been ena- 
bled to make, the current expenses of the state rovernment for the first 
year will reach half a million of dollars; but most probal 
that sum. This large amount can bet i only in two modes, either by 


loan or by te ixation. The first of these modes is objectionable on many 


} 
) 


yw il] exceed 


:ccounts. The “ rate of interest, which money so read lily commands 

ithe markets of California, would prevent the state from negotiating 
a loan, except at such exorbitant rates as would be ru inous to her future 
prosperity. There can be no policy, perhaps, more injurious to our young 
state, before her credit is est: :blished, or her resources developed, than 
that system of borrowing which has proved so disastrous to so many 
new states.”’ 

‘The only available and just mode of procuring the indispensable 
means of supporting the state government, is by a system of direct tax- 
ation; the most fair, simple, and just mode of taxation ever resorted to. 
The people then know distinctly what the blessings of government cost 
them, and which is the more desirable, a plain republican government, 
administered upon economical prince iples, or a more extravagant system 
of expenditure; and if they should not be willing to pay enough to carry 
on an economical government, it woald at once solve the great problem 
whether they are capable of self-government or not. The people of 
California may be safely trusted upon this subject; for there are no 
people more able and willing to pay the just taxes necessary to support 
the government than they. What property they have commands a high 
and ready price, paid in the precious metals; and labour meets such 
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ample reward that no healthy man can complain of poverty. The law 
protects every man in his person and property. For the protection it 
gives his person, he ought to pay a capitation or poll tax; and for the 
protection it gives his property, he ought of right to pay a tax in pro- 
portion to its amount and value. I recommend, therefore, the imposition 
of a poll tax, and a tax upon real and personal property in proportion 
to its value.” 

“ The operation of a reasonable and sound system of taxation upon 
the agricultural resources of the country would be most decidedly be 


neficial, in a very short period. Most of the fine agricultural lands of 
California are now in the hands of afew persons, who suffer them to re- 
main wild and uncultivated. A few months ago, when the population 
was small, and the wants of the community but few and simple, the na 
tural pasturage of the country, with a hmited cultivation of the soil, was 
ample for all the purposes of life; but under the changed circumstances, 


when our country teems with people who must be fed, and when the 
population is so rapidly augmenting, it is unreasonable, if not impossible, 
that the country shou d remain inas te of nature. No country can 


safely depend upon an uncertain foreign supply of the first necessaries 


of life. Such a s ipply would be subject to all the vicissitudes of war or 
peace, would never be regular, and pric es would be always fluctuating, 
either extravagantly high, or so low as to discourage importation. The 
provisions themselve Ss are generally st ile and unwhie lesome, and no 
doubt one-h lt t] disease suffered in the country | H risen from this 
prolific source. When those who own in nse tracts of rich, fertile, 
ind beautiful lands, now in a state of nature, producing no rents or 
profits, shall have to pay taxes upon them in proportion to their value, 
they will find it to their interest to sell out portions to those who will 
cultivate them: thus encouraging the acricultural industry of the coun 
trv, and at the same time acre itly increasing the value of the portions 


not sold. In the last fifteen months the number of the cattle in the coun 


try has be en Ya) idly aeCCTCASINE, while our ] opul ito! h is increased in 
the same ratio. Fresh meats are indispe nsable to our health, and cannot 
be importe d: and if this state of things should continuc only afew years 
ionger, the increased ¢ xpenses of living will be so creat that mining 
and other kinds ol business must cease to be profit ible. The constitu 
tion makes it the duty of the legislature to encourage agriculture, that 
first and noblest of all industrial pursuits; but | am not aware of any 
other means at present within your power than those I have suggested.”’ 

“QOur constitution has wisely prohibited slavery within the state ; so 
that the people of California are once and for ever free from this great 
social and political evil. But the constitution has made no provision in 
reference to the settlement of free people of colour within our limits, 
but has left the legislature to adopt such legislation upon this delicate 
and important subject as may be deemed most essential to the happi- 
ness of our people.” 

The governor then proceeds to urge the propriety of excluding free 
negroes from the state; and, after making sundry other recommends- 
tions, concludes his message as follows : 
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“You have before you a great amount of labour, and you will have 
to assume great and weighty responsibilities. The first legislature of a 
new state, under ordinary circumstances, have a difficult duty to dis- 
charge. But our position upon the Pacific ocean, the relation we bear 
to the other states of the Union, and to the civilized and semi-civilized 
world, impose upon us peculiar responsibilities. We have to develop 
the great resources of our new country. Our commercial advantages 
are greater than our mineral, great as those are. The latter will supply 
us the necessary capital to build our commercial cities and to carry on 
the most extended commerce. 

We shall soon be in close commercial intercourse with the teeming 
population of the old world. The rich and cheap productions of Asia 
are already pouring into our ports, and a few years will give us the 
wholesale trade of the entire northwest coast. We have a new commu- 
nity to organize, a new state to build up. We have also to create and 
sustain a reputation in the face of the misconceptions of our character 
that are entertained elsewhere. But we have the most ample and the 
most excellent materials of which to construct a great community and a 
great state. The emigration to this country from the states east of the 
Rocky mountains consists of their most energetic, enterprising, and in- 
telligent population, while the timid and the idle, who had neither the 
energy nor the means to get here, were left to remain at home. 

Zither a brilliant destiny awaits California, or one the most sordid 
and degraded. She will be marked by strong and decided character- 
istics. Much will depend upon her early legislation. To confine her 
expenditures within due bounds, to keep the young state out of debt, 
and to make her punctual and just in all her engagements, are some of 
the sure and certain means to advance and secure her prosperity. I 
hope we may be able to build up for her a reputation that will bear the 


just criticism of the sensible, fair, and candid of all parties, as well as 


the vindictive assaults of her enemies, and the errors and indiscretions 
of her friends. Be all your efforts to accomplish this great object. You 
may depend upon my cordial co-operation in all such measures as I can 
conscientiously approve.” 


THE COMPROMISE BILL IN RELATION TO CALIFORNIA, &C. 


{ In the Senate of the United States, on the 8th May, 1850, Mr. Clay, from the Con 
mittee of Thirteen, consisting of Messrs. Clay (¢ nan), Webster, Phelps, Coope: 
Cass, Dickinson, Dodge, jun., Mason, Soule, Butler, Mangum, Bell, and Berrien, to 
whom were referred various resolutions relative to California, and other portions of 
the territory recently obtained by the United States from the republic of Mexico, and 
to other subjects connected with the institution of slavery, made their report. 

After discussing the whole subject at length, and giving the reasons for the conclu 


sions which the majority of the committee arrived at, the repert conclades as follows: } 
The views and recommendations contained in this report may be re- 

capitulated in a few words: 

1. The admission of any new state or states formed out of Texas 
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to be postponed until they shall hereafter present themselves to be re- 
ceived into the Union, when it will be the the duty of Congress fairly 
and faithfully to execute the compact with Texas, by admitting such 
new state or states. 

The admission forthwith of California into the Union, with the 
boundaries which she has proposed. 

The establishment of territorial governments, without the Wilmot 
proviso, for New .Mexico and Utah, embracing all the territory recently 
acquired by the United States from Mexico, not contained in the boun- 
daries of California. 

The combination of these two last mentioned measures in the 
same bill. 

5. The establishment of the western and northern boundary of Texas, 
and the exclusion from her jurisdiction of all New Mexico, with the 
grant to Texas of a pecuniary equivalent. And the section for that 
purpose to be incorporated in the bill admitting California, and esta- 


blishing territorial governments for Utah and New Mexico. 


6. More effectual enactments of law to secure the prompt delivery 
of persons bound to service or labour in one state, under the laws 
thereof, who escape into another state. 

And 7. Abstaining from abolishing slavery; but, under a heavy pen- 
alty, prohibiting the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

If such of these several measures as require le ais| tion shor ld 
ried out by suitable acts of Coneress, all controversies to which our late 
territorial acquisitions have given rise, and all existing questions con 
nected with the institution of slavery, whether resulting from those 


quisitions or from its existence in the states and the District of Colum- 
bia, will be amicably settled and adjusted, in a mauner, it 1s confidently 
believed, to cive gene ral satisfaction to an ové rwhelming may rity 0 
the people of the | ed States. Coneress will have fulfilled its whole 


duty in regard to Mi vast country which, having been ceded by Mexico 
to the United States, has fallen under their dominion. It will have ex- 
tended to it protection, provided for its several parts the inestimable 
blessing of free and regular government adapted to their various wants 
and placed the whole under the banner and the flag of the United 
States. Meeting courageously its clear and entire duty, Congress will 
escape the unmerited reproach of having, from considerations of doubt- 
ful policy, abandoned to an undeserved fate territories of boundless ex- 
tent, with a sparse, incongruous, and alieu, if not unfriendly population, 
speaking different languages and accustomed to difierent laws, whilst 
that population is making irresistible appeals to the new sovereignty to 
which they have been transferred for protection for government, for law, 
and for order. 

The committee have endeavoured to present to the senate a compre- 
hensive plan of adjustment, which, removing all causes of existing ex- 
citement and agitation, leaves none open to divide the country and dis- 
turb the general harmony. The nation has been greatly convulsed, not 
by measures of general policy, but by questions of a sectional charac- 
ter, and therefore more dangerous and more to be deprecated. It wants 
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repose. It loves and cherishes the Union. And it is most cheering and 
gratifying to witness the outbursts of deep and abiding attachment to 
it which have been exhibited in all parts of it, amidst all the trials 
through which we have passed and are passing. A people so patriotic 
as those of the United States will rejoice in an accommodation of all 
troubles and difficulties by which the safety of that Union might have 
been brought into the least danger. And, under the blessings of that 
Providence who, amidst all vicissitudes, has never ceased to extend to 
them his protecting care, his smiles, and his blessings, they will continue 
to advance in population, power, and prosperity, and work out triumph- 
antly the glorious problem of man’s capacity for self-covernment. 





THE BILL, AS REPORTED. 


A bill to admit California as a state into the Union, to establish territorial governments 


for Utah and New Mexico, and making propor ils to Texas for the establishment of 


her western and northern boundaries. 


Whereas the people of California have presented a constitution, and 
asked admission into the Union, which constitution was submitted to 
Congress by the President of the United States, by message, dated 
February thirteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty, and which, on due ex- 
amination, is found to be republican in its form of government: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That the State of 
California shall be one, and is hereby declared to be one, of the United 
States of America, and admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original states, in all respects whatever. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, until the representatives ir 
Congress shall be apportioned according to an actual enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the United States, the State of California shall be en- 
titled to two representatives in Congress. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said State of California 
is admitted into the Union upon the express condition that the people 
of said state, through their legislature or otherwise, shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the public lands within its limits, and shall 
pass no law and do no act whereby the title of the United States to, 
and right to dispose of, the same shall be impaired or questioned ; and 
that they shall never lay any tax or assessment of any description what- 
soever upon the public domain of the United States; and in no case 
shall non-resident proprietors, who are citizens of the United States, be 
taxed higher than residents; and that all the navigable waters within 
the said state shall be common highways, and for ever free, as well 
to the inhabitants of said state as to the citizens of the United States, 
without any tax, impost, or duty therefor; provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as recognising or rejecting the proposi- 
tions tendered by the people of California, as articles of compact in 
the ordinance adopted by the convention which formed the constitution 
of that state. 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all laws of the United States, 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect 
within the said State of California as elsewhere within the United States. 

Sec. 5. And be it Surther enacted, That all that part of the territory 
of the United States included within the following limits, to wit: 
bounded on the west by the State of California, on the north by the 
Territory of Oregon, and on the east and south by the dividing ridge 
which separates the waters flowing into the great basin from those flow- 
ing into the Colorado river and the Gulf of California, be, and the same 
is hereby created into a temporary government, by the name of the 
Territory of Utah; provided, that nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed to inhibit the government of the United States from dividing 
said territory into two or more territories, in such manner and at such 
times as Congress shall deem convenient and proper, or from attaching 
any portion of said territory to any other state or territory of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6, And be it further enacted, That the executive power and au- 
thority in and over said Territory of Utah shall be vested in a governor, 
who shall hold his office for four years, and until his successor shall be 
appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the president of the 
United States. ‘he governor shall reside within said territory, shall 
be commander-in-chief of the militia thereof, shall perform the duties 
and receive the emoluments of superintendent of Indian affairs, and 
shall approve of all laws passed by the legislative assembly before they 
shall take effect; he may grant pardons for offences against the laws of 
said territory, and reprieves for offences against the laws of the United 
States, until the decision of the president can be made known thereon; 
he shall commission all officers who shall be appointed to office under 
the laws of the said territory, and shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. 

Sec. 7. And be it further ena ted, That there shall be a secretary of 
said territory, who shall reside therein, and hold his office for four years, 
unless sooner removed by the president of the United States: he shall! 
record and preserve all the laws and proceedings of the legislative as- 
sembly herein after constituted, and all the acts and proceedings of the 
governor, in his executive department; he shall transmit one copy of 
the laws and one copy of the executive proceedings, on or before the 
first day of December in each year, to the president of the United 
States, and, at the same time, two copies of the laws to the speaker of 
the house of representatives and the president of the senate, for the 
use of Congress. And in case of the death, removal, resignation, o1 
other necessary absence of the governor from the territory, the secre- 
tary shall have, and he is hereby authorized and required to execute 
and perform, all the powers and duties of the governor during such va- 
cancy or necessary absence, or until another governor shall be duly ap- 
pointed to fill such vacancy. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the legislative power and 
authority of said territory shall be vested in the governor and a legisla- 
tive assembly. The legislative assembly shall consist of a council and 
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house of representatives. The council shall consist of thirteen mem- 
bers, having the qualifications of voters as herein after prescribed, whose 
term of service shall continue two years. The house of representatives 
shall consist of twenty-six members, possessing the same qualifications 
as prescribed for members of the council, and whose term of service 
shall continue one year. An apportionment shall be made, as nearly 
equal as practicable, among the several counties or districts, for the elec- 
tion of the council and representatives, giving to each section of the 
territory representation in the ratio of its population, Indians excepted, 
as nearly as may be. And the members of the council and of the house 
of representatives shall reside in, and be inhabitants of the district for 
which they may be elected respectively. Previous to the first election, 
the governor shal] cause a census or enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the several counties and districts of the territory to be taken; and the 
first election shall be held at such time and places, and be conducted it 
such manner, as the governor shall appoint and direct; and he shall at 
the same time declare the number of members of the council and house 
of representatives to which each of the counties or districts shall be en- 
titled under this act. The number of persons authorized to be elected, 
having the highest number of votes in each of said council districts for 
members of the council, shall be declared by the governor to be duly 
elected to the council; and the person or persons authorized to be 
electe d, hi wing the greatest number of votes for the house of re presen- 
tatives, equal to the number to which each county or district shall be 
entitled, shall be declared by the governor to be duly elected members 
of the house of representatives ; provi led, that in case of a tie betweeu 
two or rh persons voted for, the governor shall order a new electior 

o supply the vacancy made by such tie. And the pe rsons thus elected 
to the le rislative assembly shall meet at such place and on such day as 
the covernor shall appoint; but thereafter the time, pla 
of holding and conducting all elections by the people, “ad the appor- 
tioning the representation in the se veral counties or districts to the 


council and house of representatives, according to the population, shall 


? 
I and manner 


be prescribed by law, as well as the day of commencement of the re- 
gular sessions of the legislative assembly : provide 7, that no one session 
shall exceed the term of forty days. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That every free white male inha- 
bitant above the age of twenty-one years, who shall have been a resi- 
dent of said territory at the time of the passage of this act, shall be en 
titled to vote at the first election, and shall be eligible to any office 
within the said territory; but the qualifications of voters and of holding 
office, at all subsequent elections, shall be such as shall be prescribed 
by the legislative assembly; provided, that the right of suffrage and of 
holding office shall be exercised only by citizens of the United States, 
including those recognised as citizens by the treaty with the republic 
of Mexico, concluded February second, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the legislative power of the 
territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent 
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with the constitution of the United States and the provisions of this 
act; but no law shall be passed interfering with the primary disposal 
of the soil, nor in respect to African slavery; no tax shall be imposed 
upon the property of the United States; nor shall the lands or other 
property of non-residents be taxed higher than the lands or other pro- 
perty of residents. All the laws passed by the legislative assembly and 
governor shall be submitted to the Congress of the United States, and, 
if disapproved, shall be null and of no effect. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That all township, district, and 
county officers, not herein otherwise provided for, shall be appointed 
or elected, as the case may be, in such manner as shall be provided by 
the governor and legislative assembly of the Territory of Utah. The 


governor shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 


the legislative council, appoint, all othcers not herein otherwise pro 
vided for; and in the first instance the governor alone may appoint 
said officers, who shal! hold their offices until the end of the first session 
of the legislative assembly, and shall lay off the necessary districts 
for members of the council and house of representatives, and all other 
officers. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That no member of the legislative 
assembly shall hold or be appointed to any office which shall have been 
created, or the salary or emoluments of which shall have been increased, 
while he was a member, during the term for which he was elected, and 
for one year after the expiration of such term; and no person holding a 
commission or appointment under the United States, except postmas 


ters, shall be a member of the legislative assembly, or shall hold am 
office under the government of said territory. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the judicial power of said 
territory shall be vested in a supreme court, district courts, probate 
courts, and in justices of the peace. ‘The supreme court shall consist of 
a chief justice and two associ ite justices, any two of whom shall consti 
tute a quoru n, and who shall bold a term at the seat of government of 
said territory annually; and they shall hold their offices during the pe 
riod of four years. The said territory shall be divided into three judi 


cial districts, and a district court shall be held in ea: h of said distric ts. 
by one of the justices of the supreme court, at such time and place : 

may be prescribed by law; and the said judges shall, after their ap- 
pointments, respectively, reside in the districts which shall be assigned 
them. The jurisdiction of the several courts, herein provided for, both 
appellate and original, and that of the probate courts, and of justices of 
the peace, shall be as limited by law; provided, that justices of the peace 

shall not have jurisdiction of any matter in controversy when the title 
or boundaries of land may be in dispute, or where the debt or sum 
claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars; ed the said supreme and 
district courts, respectively, shall possess chancery as well as common 
law jurisdiction. Each district court, or the judge thereof, shall appoint 
its clerk, who shall also be the register in chancery, and shall keep his 
office at the place where the court may be held. Writs of error, bills of 
exception, and appeals, shall be allowed in al] cases from the final de- 
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cisions of said district courts to the supreme court, under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by law; but in no case removed to the su- 
preme court shall trial by jury be allowed in said court. The supreme 
court, or the justices thereof, shall appoint its own clerk, and every 
clerk shall hold his office at the pleasure of the court for which he shall 
have been appointed. Writs of error and appeals from the final decisions 
of said supreme court shall be allowed, and may be taken to the supreme 
court of the United States, in the same manner, and under the same 
regulations, as from the circuit courts of the United States, where the 
value of the property, or the amount in controversy, to be ascertained 
by the oath or affirmation of either party, or other competent witness, 
shall exceed one thousand dollars; and ‘each of the said district courts 

shall have and exercise the same jurisdic tion in all cases arising under 
th e constitution and laws of the United States as is vested in the circuit 
and district courts of the United States; and the first six days of every 
term of said courts, or so much thereof as shall be necessary, shall be 
appropriated to the trial of causes arising under the said constitution 
and laws; and writs of error and appeal in all such cases shall be made 
to the supreme court of said territory, the same as in other cases. The 
said clerk shall receive, in all such cases, the same fees which the clerks 
of the district courts of Oregon Territory now receive for similar ser- 
vices. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed an 
attorney for said territory, who shall continue in office for four years, 
unless sooner removed by the president, and who shall receive the sam« 
fees and salary as the attorney of the United States for the present Ter- 
ritory of Oregon. There shall also be a marshal for the territory ap 
pointed, who shall hold his office for four years, unless sooner removed 
by the pre ssident, and who shall execute all processes issuing from the 
said courts, when exercising their jurisdiction as circuit and district 
-ourts of the United States: he shall perform the duties, be subject to 
re » same regulations and penalties, and be e ntitled to the same fees, as 
the marshal of the district court of the United States for the presen 
Territory of Oregon; and shall, in addition, be paid two hundred do! 
lars annually as a compensation for extra services. 

Sec. 15, And he it further enacted, Vhat the governor, secretary, chief 
justice, and associate justices, attorney, and marshal, shall be nomi- 
nated, and, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, appointed 
by the president of the United States. The governor and secretary to be 
appointed as aforesaid shall, before they act as such, respectively, take 
an oath or affirmation before the district judge, or some justice of the 
peace in the limits of said territory, duly authorized to administer oaths 
and affirmations by the laws now in force therein, or before the chief 
justice or some associate justice of the supreme court of the United 
States, to support the constitution of the United States, and faithfully to 
discharge the duties of their respective offices; which said oaths, when 
so taken, shall be certifiec! by the person by whom the same shal] have 
been taken; and such certificates shall be received and recorded by the 
said secretary among the executive proceedings; and the chief justice 
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and associate justices, and all other civil officers in said territory, before 
they act as such, shall take a like oath or affirmation, before the said 
governor or secretary, or some judge or justice of the peace of the ter- 
ritory, who may be duly commissioned and qualified; which said oath 
or affirmation shall be certified, and transmitted, by the person taking 
the same, to the secretary, to be by him recorded as aforesaid; and atf- 
terwards the like oath or affirmation shall be taken, certified, and re- 
corded, in such manner and form as may be prescribed by law. The 
governor shall receive an annual salary of fifteen hundred dollars, as 
governor, and one thousand dollars as superintendent of Indian affairs. 
The chief justice and associate justices shall each receive an annual sa- 
lary of eighteen hundred dollars. The secretary shall receive an annual 
salary of eighteen hundred dollars. The said salaries shall be paid quar- 
ter- yearly, at the treasury of the United States. The members of the 
legis: itive assembly sh: ill be entitled to receive three dollars, each, per 
day during their attendance at the sessions thereof, and three dollars, 
each, per day during their attendance at the sessions thereof, and three 
dollars, each, for every twenty miles’ travel in going to and returning 
from the said sessions, estimated according to the nearest usually tra- 
velled route. There shall be appropriated annu: ity the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, to be expended by the governor, to defray the contingent 
expenses of the territory; and there shall also be appropriated, annu- 
ally, a sufficient sum, to be yen by the secretary of the territory, 
and upon an estimate to be made by the secretary of the treasury of the 
United States, to defray the e xpenses of the legislative asse mbly, the 
printing of the laws, and other incidental e xpenses ; and the secre tary 
of the territory shall annually account to the secret ary of the treasury 
of the United States for the manner in which the aforesaid sum shall 
have been expended. 

Sec. 16. Ard be it further enacted, That the legislative assembly of 
the Territory of Utah shall hold its first session at such time and place 
in said territory as the governor thereof shall appoint and direct; and at 
said first session, or as soon thereafter as they shall deem expedient, the 
sovernor and legislative assembly shall proceed to locate and establish 
the seat of government for said territory, at such place as they may 
leem eligible; which place, however, shall thereafter be subject to be 
changed by the said governor and legislative assembly. And the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, out of any money in the ney not other- 
wise appropriated, is hereby appropriated and granted t » said terri- 
tory of Utah, to be applied by the governor and legis te assembly to 
the erection of suitable public buildings at the seat of government. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That a delegate to the house of 
representatives of the United States, to serve during each Congress of 
the United States, may be elected by the voters qualified to elect mem- 
bers of the legislative assembly, who shall be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as are exerc ead and enjoyed by the delegates from the 
several other territories of the United States to the said heuse of repre- 
sentatives. The first election shall be held at such time and places, and 
be conducted in such manner, as the governor shall appoint and direct; 
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and at all subsequent elections, the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing the elections shall be prescribed by law. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be declared by the governor to be duly 
elected, and a certificate thereof shall be given accordingly; provided, 
that said delegate shall receive no higher sum for mileage than is allowed 
by law . the delegate from Oregon. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the sum of five thousand 
dollars - and the same is hereby appropriate -d, out of _ moneys i! 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expende ~ by and under 
the direction of the said governor of the Territory of Utah, in the pur- 
chase of a library, to be kept at the seat of government, for the use of 
the governor, legislative assembly, judges of the supreme court, secre- 
tary, marshal, and attorney of s: lid te ‘rritory, and such other persons, and 
under = om reculations, as shall be prescribe d by law. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That when the lands in the said 
Bhs te be surveyed, under the direction of the vovernment of 
the United States, preparatory to bringing the same into market, sec- 
tions numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each township in said terri- 
tory shall be, and the same are hereby reserved for the purpose of 
being applied to schools in said territory, and in the states and territo- 
ries hereafter to be erected out of the same. 

See. 20. And be it further enacted, That, temporarily and until other- 
wise provided by law, the governor of said territory may define the 
judicial districts of said territory, and assign the judges who m: ry be 
appointed for said territory to the several districts, and also appoint the 
times and places of holding courts in the several counties or subdivi- 
sioys in each of said judicial districts, by proclamation to be issued by 
him; but the legislative assembly, at their first or any subsequent ses- 
sion, may organize, alter, or modify such judicial districts, and assign 
the judges, and alter the times and places of holding the courts, as to 
them shall seem proper and convenient. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That all laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect 
within the said Territory of Utah as elsewhere within the United States. 

TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 

Sree. 22. And be it further enacted, That all that portion of the terri- 
tory of the United States acquired from Mexico by the treaty concluded 
I ‘ebruary second, one thousand eight ee and forty- eight, and not 
included within the limits eg the State of California, nor within the 
limits of the Territory of Utah, as prescribed in this act, be, and the 
same is hereby erected into a temporary government, by the name of 
the Territory of New Mexico; provided, that nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to inhibit the government of the United States 
from dividing said territory into two or more territories, in such man- 
ner and at such times as Congress shall deem convenient and proper, 
or from attaching any portion thereof to any other territory or state. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That the executive power and au- 
thority in and over said Territory of New Mexico shall be vested in a 
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governor, who shall hold his office for four years and until his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the 
president of the United States. The governor shall reside within the 
said territory, shall be commander-in-chief of the militia thereof, shall 
perform the duties and receive the emoluments of superintendent of 
Indian affairs, and shall approve of al] laws passed by the legislative as- 
sembly before they shall take effect; he may grant pardons for offences 
against the laws of said territories, and reprieves for offences against 
the laws of the United States until the decision of the president can be 
made known thereon; he sball commission all officers who shall be ap- 
pointed to office under the laws of the said territory, and shall take 
care eat ~~ laws be faithfully executed. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That there shall be a secret: ary of 
said territory, who shall reside therein, and hold his office for four 
years, unless sooner removed by the president of the United States: he 
shall record and preserve all the laws and proceedings of the legislative 
assembly herein after constituted, and all the acts and proceedings of the 
governor in his executive department: he shall transmit one copy of 
the laws and one copy of the executive proceedings, on or before the 
first day of December in each year, to the president of the United 
States, and, at the same time, two copies of the laws to the speaker of 
the house of representatives and the president of the senate, for the 
use of Congress. And in case of the death, removal, resignation, or 
ther necessary absence of the governor from the territory, the secre- 

tary shall have, and he is hereby authorized and require d to execute 
et perform, all the powers and duties of the governor during such va- 
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cancy or necessary absence, or until another governor shall be duly ap- 
pointed to fill such vacancy. 

Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That the legislative power and 
iuthority of said te rritor ‘y shall be vested in the governor and a legisla- 
tive asse -mbly. The legislative asse »mbly shall consist of a council and 
house of representative s. The council shall consist of thirteen members 
having the qualifications of voters as herein after prescribed, whose term 
if service shall continue two years. The house of representatives shall 
onsist of twenty- Six members, possessing the same qualifications as 
prescribed for members of the council, and whose term of service shall 
ontinue one year. An apportionment shall be made as nearly equal as 
practicable among the several counties or districts, for the election of 
the council and the representatives, giving to each section of the terri- 
tory representation in the r atio of its popul: ition, Indians excepted, ¢ 
nearly as may be. And the members of the council and of the house of 
representatives he reside in, and be inhabitants of. the district for 
which they may be elected, respectively. Previous to the first election, 
the governor shall cause a census or enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the several counties and districts of the territory to be taken; and the 
first election shall be held at such times and places, and be conducted in 
such manner, as the governor shall appoint and direct; and he shall, at 
the same time, declare the number of members of the council and house 
of representatives to which each of the counties or districts shall be en- 
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titled under this act. The number of persons authorized to be elected 
having the highest number of votes in each of said council districts for 
members of the council shall be declared by the governor to be duly 
elected to the council; and the person or persons authorized to be 
elected having the greatest number of votes for the house of representa- 
tives, equal to the number to which each county or district shall be en- 
titled, shall be declared by the governor to be duly elected members of 
the house of representatives; provided, that in case of a tie between 
two or more persons voted for, the governor shall order a new election 
to ra. the vacancy made by such tie. And the persons thus elected 
to the legislative assembly shall meet at such place, and on such day, as 
the governor shall appoint; but thereafter, the time, place, and manner 
of holding and conducting all elections by the people, and the appor- 
tioning the representation in the several counties or districts to the 
council and house of representatives, according to the population, shall 
be prescribed by law, as well as the day of the commencement of the 
regular sessions‘of the legislative assembly; provided, that no one ses- 
sion shall exceed the term of forty days. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That every free white male inha- 
bitant above the age of twe nty-one years, who shall have been a resi- 
dent of said territory at the time of the passage of this act, shall be en- 
titled to vote at the first election, and shall be eligible to any office 
within the said territory; but the qualifications of voters, and of holding 
office at all subsequent elections, shall be such as shall be prescribed by 
the legislative assembly; provided, that the right of suffrage and of hold- 
ing office shall be exercised only by citizens of the United States, in- 
cluding those recognized as citizens by the treaty with the republic of 
Mexico, concluded February second, eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 

Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That the legislative power of the 
territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation, consistent 
with the constitution of the United States and the provisions of this act; 
but no law shall be passed interfering with the primary disposal of the 
soil, nor in respect to African slavery; no tax shall be imposed upon the 
property of the United States; nor shall the lands, or other property of 
non-residents, be taxed higher than the lands or other property of resi- 
dents. All the laws passed by the legislative assembly and governo1 
shall be submitted to the Congress of the United States, and, if disap- 
proved, shall be null and of no effect. 
~ Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That all township, district, and 
county officers, not herein otherwise provided for, shall be appointed 
or elected, as the case may be, in such manner as shall be provided by 
the governor and legislative assembly of the Territory of New Mexico. 
The governor shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the legislative council, appoint, all officers not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for; and in the first instance the governor alone may appoint all 
said officers, who shall hold their offices until the end of the first session 
if the legislative assembly, and shall lay off the necessary districts for 
members ‘of the council and house of representatives, and all other 
officers. 
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Sec. 29. And be it further enacted, That no member of the legislative 
assembly shall hold, or be appointed to, any office which shall have 
been created, or the salary or emoluments of which shall have been 
increased while he was a member, during the term for which he was 
elected, and for one year after the expiration of such term; and no 
person holding a commission or appointment under the United States, 
except postmasters, shall be a member of the legislative assembly, or 
shall hold any office under the government of said territory. 

Sec. 30. And be it further enacted, That the judicial power of said 
territory shall be vested in a supreme court, district courts, probate 
courts, and in justices of the peace. The supreme court shall consist of 
a chief justice and two associate justices, any two of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, and who shall hold aterm at the seat of government 
of said territory annually; and they shall hold their offices during 
the period of four years. The said territory shall be divided into three 
judicial districts ; and a district court shall be held in each of said 
districts, by one of the justices of the supreme court, at such time 
and place as may be prescribed by law; and the said judges shall, 
after their appointments, respectively, reside in the districts which shall 
be assigned them. The jurisdiction of the several courts herein provided 
for, both appellate and original, and that of the probate courts and of 
justices of the peace, shall be as limited by law; provided, that justices 
of the peace shall not have jurisdiction of any matter in controversy, 
when the title or boundaries of land may be in dispute, or where the 
debt or sum claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars; and the said 
supreme and district courts, respectively, shall possess chancery as well 
as common law jurisdiction. Each district court, or the judge thereof, 
shall appoint its clerk, who shall also be the register in chancery, and 
shall keep his office at the place where the court may be held. Writs 
of error, bills of exception, and appeals shall be allowed in all cases 
from the final decisions of said district courts to the supreme court, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by law; but in no case re- 
moved to the supreme court shall trial by jury be allowed in said court, 
The supreme court, or the justices thereof, shall appoint its own clerk ; 
and every clerk shall hold his office at the pleasure of the court for 
which he shall have been appointed. Writs of error and appeals from 
the final decisions of said supreme court shall be allowed, and may be 
taken to the supreme court of the United States, in the same manner 
and under the same regulations as from the circuit courts of the United 
States, where the value of the property or the amount in controversy, 
to be ascertained by the oath or affirmation of either party, or other 
competent witness, shall exceed one thousand dollars ; and each of the 
said district courts shall have and exercise the same jurisdiction in all 
cases arising under the constitution and laws of the United States as is 
vested in the circuit and distriet courts of the United States; and the 
first six days of every term of said courts, or so much thereof as shall 
be necessary, shall be appropriated to the trial of causes arising under 
the said constitution and laws; and writs of error and appeals in all 
such cases shall be made to the supreme court of said territory, the 
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same as in other cases. The said clerk shall receive, in all such cases, 
the same fees which the clerks of the district courts of Oregon Terri- 
tory now receive for similar services. 

Sec. 31. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed an 
attorney for said territory, who shall continue in office for four years, 
unless sooner removed by the president, and who shall receive the 
same fees and salary as the attorney of the United States fo~ the present 
Territory of Oregon. There shall also be a marshal for the territory 
appointed, who shall hold his office for four years, unless sooner re- 
moved by the president, and who shall execute all processes issuing 
from the said courts, when exercising their jurisdiction as circuit and 
district courts of the United States: he shall perform the duties, be 
subject to the same regulation and penalties, and be entitled to the same 
fees, as the marshal of the district court of the United States for the 
present Territory of Oregon, and shall, in addition, be paid two hun- 
dred dollars annually as a compensasion for extra services, 

Sec. 32. And be it further enacted, That the governor, secretary, 
chief justice and associate justices, attorney, and marshal, shall be no- 
minated, and, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, ap- 
pointed by the president of the United States. The governor and secre- 
tary, to be appointed as aforesaid, shall, before they act as such, respec- 
tively take an oath or affirmation, before the district judge, or some 
justice of the peace in the limits of said territory duly authorized to 
administer oaths and affirmations by the laws now in force therein, or 
before the chief justice or some associate justice of the ry amery court 
of the United States, to support the constitution of the United States, 
ind faithfully to discharge the duties of their respective offices; which 
said oaths, when so taken, shall be certified by the person by whom 
the same shall have been taken, and such certificates shall be received 
and recorded by the said secretary among the executive proceedings ; 
and the chief justice and associate justices, and all other civil officers 
in said territory, before they act as such, shall take an oath or affirma- 
tion, before the said governor or secretary, or some judge or justice of 
he peace of the territory who may be duly commissioned and qualified ; 
which said oath or affirmation shall be certified, and transmitted, by the 
person taking the same, to the secretary, to be by him recorded as afore- 
said; and afterwards the like oath or affirmation shall be taken, certi 
tied, and recorded, in such manner and form as shal] be prescribed by 
law. The governor shall receive an annual salary of fifteen hundre d 
dollars as governor, and one thousand dollars as superintendent of In- 
dian affairs. The chief justice and associate justices shall each receive 
an annual salary of eighteen hundred dollars. The secretary shall re- 
ceive an annual salary of eighteen hundred dollars. The said salaries 
shall be paid quarter-yearly, at the treasury of the United States. The 
members of the legislative assembly shall be entitled to receive three 
dollars, each, per day during their attendance at the sessions thereof, and 
three dollars, each, for every twenty miles’ travel in going to and re- 
turning from the said sessions, estimated accordin g to the nearest usu- 
ally travelled route. There shall be Sppmpremee “annuall y the sum of 
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one thousand dollars, to be expended by the governor, to defray the 
contingent expenses of the territory; and there shall also be appropri- 
ated annually a sufficient sum, to be expended by the secretary of the 
territory, and upon an estimate to be made by the secretary of the 
treasury of the United States, to defray the expenses of the legislative 
assembly, the printing of the laws, and other incidental expenses; and 
the secretary of the territory shall annually account to the secretary of 


the treasury of the United States for the manner in which the afore- 
said sum shall have been expended. 

Sec. 33. And be at further enacted, That the I islative ; ! y ol 
the Territory of New Mexico shall hold its first ses at § time 
and plac« ins 1 territory as the governol thereo!l s ol nd di 
rect; and at said first session, or as soon thereafter as they s deem 
expedient, th covernor and legislative assembly s} p? eed to locate 
and establish the seat of government for s uid territo \ t such place 
they may deem eligible; which place, however, s! there be subd 
ject to be changed DY the said governor and legislative ass DIY. And 
the sum of twenty thousand doll irs, out of any n ! lf tre ur 
not otherwise appropriated, is hereby appropriated and granted to said 
Territory of New VLexico, to be applied DY the f Ve Or ar ke oO} 
tive asst mbly to the erection of suitable ~P blic buildings at tl seat oj 
government. 

Sec. 34. And be +t further ena ted, That a del te I e house of 
represent itives of the United States, to serve dun reach C ress Oj 
the United States, may be elected by the voters qualified to elect mem 
bers of the legislative assembly, who shall be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as are exercised and enjoyed by the d tes from the 
several other territories of the United States to the said house of re 
presentativ s. The first election shall be held at such time and places 
and be conducted in such manner, as the governor sl! appoint and 
direct: and at all subse quent elections, the time | manner of 
holding the elections shall be prescribed by law. The person having 
the createst number of votes shall be declared | 1 e1 r to be 
duly elected, and a ee rtificate thereof shall be eis I | aly; pro 
vided, th if sucl delegate shall receive no hi ynel n fi ! cage th if 
is allowed by law to the delegate from Oreco 

Sec. 35. And he it further enacted, That th m of fi thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in 


the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended, by and under 
the direction of the said governor of the Territory of New Mexico, in 


the purch ise of a library, to be kept at the seat of gor nment, for the 
use of the governor, legislative assembly, judges of the supreme court, 
secretary, marshal, and attorney of said territory, a1 d such other per- 
sons, and under such regulations, as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 36. And be it further enacted, That when the lands in the said 


territory shall be surveyed, under the direction of the government of 
the United States, preparatory to bringing the same into market, sec- 
tions numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each township in said territory 
shall be, and the same are hereby reserved for the purpose of being 
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applied to schools in said territory, and in the states and territories 
hereafter to be erected out of the same. 

Sec. 37. And be it further enacted, That, temporarily, and until other- 
wise provided by law, the governor of said territory may define the ju- 
dicial districts of said territory, and assign the judges who may be ap- 
pointed for said territory to the several districts, and also appoint the 
times and places for hok ling courts in the several counties or subdivi- 
sions in each of said judicial districts, by proclamations to be issued 
by him; but the legislative assembly, at their first or any subsequent 
session, may organize, alter, or modify such judicial districts, and as- 
sign the judges, and alter the times and places of holding the courts, as 
to them shall seem proper and convenient. 

Sec, 38. And he it further enacted, That all laws of the United States 
which are not loc ally inapplicable shall have the same force and effect 
within the said territory of New Mexico as elsewhere within the United 
States. 

Sec. 39. And be it further enacted, That the following propositions 
shall be, and hereby are offered to the State of Texas, which, being 
agreed to by the said state in an act passed by the general assembly 
thereof, within months from the date of the passage of this act, 
shall be binding and obligatory on the United States: 

First. The northern bounds iry of said state shall be as follows: be- 
ginning at the point on the Rio del Norte, commonly called El Paso, 
and running up that river twenty miles, measured by a straight line 
thereon, and thence eastwardly to a point where the hundredth degree 
of west longitude crosses Red river, being the southwest angle in the 
line designated between the United States and Mexico, and the same 
angle in the line of the territory set apart for the Indians by the United 
tates. 

Second. The United States cede to the State of Texas all right, 
claim, and title which they have to any territory lying south of the line 
aforesaid. And the said State of Texas cedes to the United States any 
right, claim, and title which it has to any territory lying north of the 
said line. 

Third. The State of Texas relinquishes to the United States all claim 
upon them for liability for any portion of the debts of Texas, and for 





compensation and indemnity for the surrender to the United States of 


her ships, forts, arsenals, custom houses, revenue derived from foreign 
imports, arms, and munitions of war, and public buildings, with thei: 


sites, which became the property of the United States at the time of 


the annexation of Texas. 

Fourth. The United States, in consideration of the three preceding 
articles, and considering that to a portion of the creditors of Texas 
were pledged the duties on foreign imports receivable in her ports, as 
a security for the reimbursement of the loans and advances which they 
made to the said state, and that the said duties, since the annexation 
of the said state to the United States, have been received, and are re- 
ceivable bythem, will pay to the State of Texas the sum of dollars, 
in a stock bearing five per cent. interest, payable half-yearly at the 
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treasury of the United States, the principal to be redeemable at the end 
of fourteen years; which said stock shall be first applied to the ex- 
tinction of any debt for which the duties on imports were pledged as 
aforesaid, and the residue thereof in such manner as the said state may 
direct; provided, that nothing herein contained is to be construed to 
imply or admit the liability of the United States for any portion of the 
public debt of Texas. 

Fifth. Immediately after the president of the United States shall 
have officially received an authentic copy of the act of the general 
assembly of Texas accepting these propositions, he shall cause the 
stock aforesaid to be issued and delivered to the lawful agent of the 
State of Texas, as provided for in the fourth article aforesaid: and this 
compact shall be binding and obligatory on the United States and the 
said State of Texas. 

Sixth. If the said State of Texas shall refuse or decline to accede t« 
the preceding articles, they shall become null and void, and the United 
States shall be remitted back to all their territorial rights, in the same 
state and condition as if these articles of compact had never been ten- 
dered to the acceptance of the State of Texas. 





| B. | 
Src. —. And be it further enacted, That when any person held to 
service or labour in any state or territory, or in the District of Columbia, 
under the laws thereof, shall escape therefrom, the party to whom such 
service or labour shall be due, his, her, or their agent, attorney, guar- 
dian, or trustee, may apply to any court of record therein, and make 


satisfactory proof to such court of the escape aforesaid, and that the 


person escaping owed service or labour to such party; whereupon the 
court shall cause a record to be made of the matters so proved, and 
also of a general description of the person so escaping, with such con- 
venient certainty as may be; and a transcript of such record, authenti- 
cated by the attestation of the clerk and of the seal of the said court, 
being produced in any other state, territory, or district in which the 
person so escaping may be found, and being exhibited to any judge, 
commissioner, or other officer authorized by the law of the United 
States, to cause persons escaping from service or labour to be delivered 
up, shall be held and taken to be full and conclusive evidence of the 
fact of escape, and that the service or labour of the person escaping is 
due to the party in such record mentioned. And upon the production 
by the said party of other further evidence, if necessary, either oral o1 
by affidavit, in addition to what is contained in the said record of the 
identity of the person escaping, he or she shall be delivered up to the 
claimant, and the said court, commissioner, judge, or other person au- 
thorized by this act to grant certificates to claimants of fugitives, shall, 
upon the production of the record and other evidences aforesaid, grant 
to such claimant a certificate of his right to take any such person iden- 
tified and proved to be owing service or labour as aforesaid, which 
certificate shall authorize such claimant to seize or arrest and transport 
such person to the state or territory from which he escaped. 
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And be it further enacted, That in case the alleged fugitive shall de- 
clare to the court, judge, or commissioner, or other officer before whom 
he is brought, that he is a free man, and not a slave, and the said court, 
judge, or commissioner, or other officer, shall decide to grant the cer- 
tificate herein authorized, empowering the removal of the said fugitive 
to the state from which he or she shall have fled, the said court, judge, 
or commissioner, or other officer, shall require of the claimant, or his 
agent, to enter into a bond, without surety, to the United States, in the 
sum of one thousand dollars, that the said fugitive shall be removed to 
the state, and into the county, parish, or district thereof, from whence 
he or she may have fled, and then and there, after the return of said 
fugitive, he or she shall be taken by the said claimant, or his agent, 
before a court of competent jurisdiction, at its first term after such re- 
turn, and be permitted by the said claimant, or his agent, to try bya 
jury the right to freedom of such fugitive, in such form of action as 
shall be conformable to the laws of the state in that behalf. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the following shall be the 
form of the bond required of the claimant, or his agent, in the next 
preceding section, viz : 

“ Know all men by these presents, that I, ——- ——, of the county 

parish, or district, as the case may be,) of , in the State of 
am held and firmly bound to the United States in the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, to be paid to the said United States, or their lawful agent 
or representative, to which payment, well and truly to be made, I bind 


myself, my heirs, and legal representatives. Witness my hand and 








seal, this — day of —, eighteen hundred and —. 

The condition of the above obligation is such, that if the above 
bound —— —— shall remove a certain person named ——— ——, who 
is claimed by the said obligor, as a fugitive from labour,into the State 
of ——, from the county (parish, or district, as the case may be,) of 


——, and take the alleged fugitive before a court of c ympetent juris- 


) 

diction therein, at its first term, and then and there permit the said 
alleged fugitive to try by a jury his or ber right to freedom, in such 
form of action as shall be conformable to the laws of said state in that 
behalf, and afford the said alleged fugitive the facilities necessary to a 
fair trial, then this obligation shall cease and be void; otherwise the 
said obligor shall pay to the United States the said sum of one thousand 
dollars, which shall be recoverable in a proper action before any circuit 
or district court of the United States.” 

And the said bond, having the blanks properly filled up, and being 
duly executed by the said claimant, or his agent, shall be delivered to 
the said court, judge, or commissioner, or other officer, acting as afore- 
said, who shall immediately enclose, sea], and transmit the same by 
mail, to the district attorney of the United States for the state or dis- 
trict into which the said alleged fugitive may have been removed. And 
it shall be the duty of the said attorney, on the forfeiture of the said 
bond, to proceed for the recovery of the penalty thereof; and for his 
services in the prosecution and recovery of the same, he shall be enti- 
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tled to ten per cent. of the amount recovered, the residue to be paid 
into the treasury of the United States; and he shall be also allowed for 
his services in the prosecution of the suit the sum of twenty-five dollars, 
whetler there be any recovery or not. But if the obligor in the said 


bond shall comply with the condition thereof, or if, upon the return of 


the said fugitive to the place from which he or she had fled, he or she 
shall declare before the court aforesaid that he or she has no right to 
freedom, and therefore does not wish the prosecution of any suit there- 
for, the said attorney shall, in either of those cases, surrender to the 
obligor the said bond. 


D. | 
\ bill to suppress the slave trade in the District of Colambia 


1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Repre sentatives of the Uniter 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That from and after the —— 
day of —— next, it shall not be lawful to bring into the District of 
Columbia any slave whatever for the purpose of being sold, or for the 
purpose of being placed in depot, to be subsequently transported t 
any other state or place; and if any slave shall be brought into the said 
district by its owner, or by the authority or consent of its owner, cor 
trary to the provisions of this act, such slave shal] thereupon becom: 
liberated and free. 


ee 4 > 2 
SEC. 2. And be wt furti 


er enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for 

each of the corporations of the cities of W ashineton and Geo reli 

from time to time, and as often as may be necessary, to abate, break 

up, and abolish any depot or place of confinement of slaves bro 

into the said district as merchandise, contrary to the provisions of this 

act, by such appropriate means as may appear to either of the said cor 
: 


porations expedient and proper; and the same power is hereby veste 


in the county court of Washington, if any attempt shall be made within 
its limits to establish a de pot or place of confinement for slaves brought 


nto the said district as merchandise, for sale, contrary to this act 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
REPORT OF SIR JAMES C, ROSS TO THE ADMIRALTY, IN NOVEMBER, 1849 


In accordance with the intentions expressed to the secretary of the 
.dmiralty, in my letter of the 13th of July, 1848, her majesty’s ships 
Enterprise and Investigator sailed on that day from the Danish settle- 
ment of Upernavik. 

By running through an intricate archipelago of islands, which lies off 
the main land, and seems to keep off the pressure of the main pack, we 
succeeded in passing the position in which the whale ships had been so 
ong detained, and made every day some advance to the northward, until! 
the 20th, when we made fast to a berg aground off Cape Shackleton. 
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Here we were joined by the Lord Gambier (of Hull), Mr. R. Hill, 
master, who informed me that, having run to the southward with all the 
rest of the whaling ships, and having carefully examined the pack edge 
for any opening that might lead them to the westward, he had come to 
the conclusion that there was not the smallest chance, from the close, 
compact, and heavy nature of the ice, for any ship crossing to the west 
coast of Baffin’s bay this season. He had therefore returned to the north, 
and expected that all the other ships would soon follow him, and en- 
deavour to round the north end of the pack; he spoke very confidently 
of being able to accomplish this by the first week of August, and pro- 
mised, at any rate, to remain in company with us until the 3d of August. 
We cast off from the berg early the next morning, towing the ship: 
through loose streams of ice towards some lanes of water, which had 
opened out during the calm which prevailed all night. 

Our progress was, however, slow during this and the next fe 


»W iaVs, 

nd our situation often difficult nts embarrassing. 
On the morning of the 26th, when off the Three islands of Baffin, in 
titude 74 degrees north, we were surprised, on the fog clearing off, 


to see the Lord Gambier about eight miles distant, standing under 
iil to the southward, thus disappointing us of the only remaining means 
of forwarding information of our proceedings to their lordships; and 
his was the more annoying, as we had only the evening before passed 
within a quarter of a mile of her, when, upon any signal of their inten 
ion of going to the southward, we would have placed on board of her 
ir letters and despatches. Her ente prising r commander deserve 
i¢ highest praise for persevering alone so far beyond all his fellows 
had it Copguced on him, I pent - would not have left us unt 
ad got through the great diffic * Melville b: 
Ve pursued our course to on ac aaliee 


nees of perplexity, anxiety, and success; for 
} 


} 


eiate cil 


uthough I could not 
assured that we should eventually get through the Melville 
ser yet calm and light winds so greatly impeded any movement 
» pac k, that d: ay after day passed away until the season had so far 
inced as to preclude every hope of accomplishing much, if any thing 
sre the setting in of winter. 
No exertions, however, were spared to take advantage of every 0} 
portunity of pushing the ships forward until the 20th of 
. heavy breeze from the northeast, the ships, under all the sail the 
ould carry, bored through a pack of ice of but moderate thickness, but 
aving amongst it heavy masses mingled with the lighter ice that 
covered the larger surface, through which it was necessary to drive th: 
ships at all hazards. The shocks they sustained during this severe tria 
were great, but fortunately without serious damage to them. 

We gained the clear water at four P. M., on the 20th August, in 

titude 754 degrees north, and longitude 68 degrees west, and steered 
lieaeh for Pond’s bay, where I felt assured of meeting with the whale 
ships, if any should have crossed to the west land, and ‘might learn from 
them if the Erebus and Terror, or their party in boats, had passed 
along that shore, and also with a view to communicate with the Esqui- 


{ 


August, during 


( 
1 
} 
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maux, who annually visit the coast, and from whom we might have 
derived information of our absent friends. 

On the 23d, we made the land about ten miles to a southward of 
Pond’s bay, and could trace the line of the main pack close in against 
the land, at a distance of three or four miles to the peti e so closely 
pressed home as to leave no room for ships boats to pass between it 
and the shore. We next stood into Pond’s bay, and hove to within 


half a mile of those points upon vhich the Esquimaux are known to 


our glasses closely examining every part of the shore, without | 


place their summer residences, firine guns every half hour, and wi 


able to discern any human being. 


From Pond’s b Ly, we commenced a rigid ext ymin ition of the « ast 
he northward, keeping the ships close in along the land, so that neithe1 
people nor boats could have passed without seeing them. Upp l by 

trone current, although coing before the wind between two and 
hree knots through the water, we found, by the result of all our ol 
vations, as well as by unerring marks on the land, that we wer 


imes carried astern against the wind. 

On the 26th, we arrived off Possession bay, and a party was sent on 
ies Shee renee Sale sue heed yb ese tore lbp geet havine 
touched at this general point of rendezvous. Nothing was found but tl 


paper left there recording the visit of Sir Edward Parry, in 1819. The 


yaper was very muc h dam: ive d, but, by carefully washing and fitti 
a ark pipe: 
gether, nearly every word was clearly deciphered. (It is preserved. 


From this point we continued the examination of the coast with « 4 

e, for we fully expected every hour to see those of whom we we! 
in search, and the most vigilant look out was kept aloft and from tl 
ae k. ; 

On the Ist of September, we arrived off Cape York, and a si W 


sent on shore to seek for our friends, and to fix a conspicuous mark at 
, : 





this remarkable point, in which was place iper for the euidance of 
ny ny irty that might fall in with it. Thi rvice was performed by 
[4 .McC lintock, with much skill, under very difficult circumstane 
Sune dase vere in the practice of throwing overb da cask fron 
ich ship, containing papers vith information of all our proceedin: S; 
suns were fired during foggy weather, and blue light ‘and rocket 
iring the hours of darkness, the ships being kept under such e 
that any boat seeing the signals might have reached them. 
The general tenor of the information thus distributed alone tl 
coast was to acquaint Sir John Franklin, or any of his party, that, as t 
whale ships had not been able to cross to the west land of Baffin’s bay, 


a . 
they could have no hope of assistance from them, and recommending 


them to make for Port Leopold, where I intended to form a depot of 
yrovisions, and perhaps leave the Investigator to winter there; they 
vould, at any rate, with the provisions, find a notice of the position in 
which the nearer ship was passing the winter. 

It therefore became necessary to push for Port Leopold to fulfil 
these promises, for had any of his party met with one of these notices 
they would assuredly have gone to that point. 
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We accordingly stood over from Cape York towards Northeast cape, 
until we came in with the edge of a pack, too dense for us to penetrate, 
lying between us and Leopold island, about fourteen miles broad; but 
as we could perceive that it was still in motion, we hoped that a few 
lays might produce a favourable change, and in the mean time we stood 

ver to the north shore of Barrow strait, to seek a harbour farther to 
> westward and to examine the numerous inlets of that shore. Max- 
vell’s bay and several smaller indentations were thoroughly explored, 
nd although we got near the entrance of Wellington channel, the firm 
arrier of ice which stretched across it, and which had not broken 
y this season, convinced us all was impracticable in that direction. 

We now stood to the southwest to seek for a harbour near Cape 
Rennell, but found a heavy body of ice extending from the west of 

rnwallis island, in a compact mass, to Leopold island. Coasting along 

. ck during stormy and foggy weather, we had difficulty in keep- 
, the ships free during the nights, for | believe so great a quantity of 
was never before seen in Barrow strait at this period of the season. 
With the thermometer at fifteen degrees every night, young ice 
med rapidly, and became so thick as to frustrate all our exertions to 
iss through some of the looser streams. Nevertheless, after some days 
anxious and arduous work, we succeeded in getting through the pack, 
hich still lingered about Leopold island and Northeast cape, and en- 
ed the harbour of Port Leopold on the 11th of September. Had we 


not got into port on that day it would have been impossible to have 
me so any day afterwards, the main pack, dur.ng the night, having 


sed the land, and completely sealed the mouth of the harbour. 
We had now, at any rate, accomplished one material point, and were 
ced to find the anchorage, of which we had before been in much 

t, well adapted to our purpose, and as it was desirable to secure a 

.d position for our ship, I resolved that it should be the winter quar 
rs for the Investigator. 

had much satisfaction the next morning to find how perfectly ow 

m launch fulfilled our expectations, in an experimental cruise about 

harbour, before proceeding in her to the westward in search of a 

bour for the Enterprise, as it was now beyond probability, from the 
ing in of winter and from the unbroken state of the ice, to 

h Melville island this season. The pack at the harbour’s mouth, 
wever, still prevented our immediate departure, and all our energies 

ere devoted to landing a good supply of provisions upon Whaler 
oint. In this service the steam launch proved of infinite value, con- 
eying a larger cargo herself and towing two deeply laden cutters, at 

1e rate of four or five knots through the sheet of ice which now 
‘covered the harbour, and through which no boat unaided by steam 
‘ould have penetrated beyond her own length. 

The place selected for the depot was upon the low southeast point 
which forms the chief protection to the harbour, two miles distant from 
uur anchorage. This work was not only tedious, but sometimes hazard- 
ous, from the floes of thin ice folding over each other, and thus form- 
ing an obstacle at times difficult to overcome. Indeed our operations 
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were still incomplete, when they were interrupted by the ice in the 
harbour becoming so thick as to require all our attention to the ships 
themselves. A prevalence of strong easterly winds had caused the pack 
to press so heavily against the outer margin of the harbour ice, that the 
ships were carried away with their anchors so far up to the head of the 
bay that they grounded at low water. All hands from both ships were 
set to work to cut a canal, and warp them off the shore. This had 
scarcely been accomplished when another severe pressure drove them 
again into shallow water, and had we not fortunately hauled off in time, 
it is probable that the ships must have laid aground all the winter. The 
work of sawing was recommenced, and after two or three days ws 
succeeded in getting our ships into a position of comparative safety 
although with only a foot or two of water to spare at low spring tides 
but the winter had now set in with so much severity it was impossil): 
to keep the people any longer employed at such work, without serious 
injury to their health and their suffering from severe frost bites. 

On the evening of the 12th of October, the ships were hove into thi 
winter position, within two hundred yards of each other. | was, inde: 
most anxious to have taken the Enterprise to some distance to the 
westward, but any attempt to leave the ships, under the circumstances 
of their situation, would have been highly injurious, and probably have 
Jed to some calamity, but the pack which sealed the harbour’s mouth, 
the night after we entered it, never admitted a chance of even a boat 
making her way out; and across the isthmus, as far as we could discern 
from the hills, the same extensive mass of heavy, hummocky ice, which 
we had coasted along in search of an opening in the early part of Se; 
tember, was still pressed closely home against the north shore of Nort! 
Somerset, and remained fixed there throughout the winter; so that if 
the Enterprise had been able to get off the harbour, she could not have 
proceeded far, and would most likely have been compelled either 1 
pass the winter in the pack, or to have returned to England, and thus 
have defeated all prospective measures for the assistance of our long 
absent friends. 

And although I could not but feel extreme disappointment at the 
small advance we had been able to make during our first season, yet 
we had much to be thankful for in having been permitted to gain secure 
winter quarters at Port Leopold, a position that of all others was the 
most desirable, if any one spot had to be selected for that purpose; 
being at the junction of the four great channels of Barrow strait, Lan- 
caster sound, Prince Regent inlet, and Wellington channel, it was 
hardly possible for any party, after abandoning their ships, to pass along 
the shores of any of those inlets without finding indications of the 
proximity of our expedition. 

The winter was passed as are all winters in this climate, but long ex- 
perience and liberal means gave us many comforts that no other expe- 
dition had enjoyed; yet it is remarkable that the health of the crew 
suffered more during this winter than on any former occasion. Our 
want of success might have tended in some measure to depress thei: 
spirits, and, unfurtunately, the cold J winter was prolonged unusually 
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far into the spring before we could give them more active employment. 
During the winter a great many white foxes were taken alive in 
traps set for the purpose; and as it is well known how large a tract 
country these creatures traverse in search of food, I caused copper 
collars, upon which a notice of the position of the ships and depots of 

rovisions was engraved, to be clenched round their necks, and then set 
them at liberty again, with the hope that some of these messengers might 

e the means of conveying the intelligence to the Erebus and Terror, 
is the crews of those vessels would assuredly be eager for their 
apture. 

After several short preliminary journeys, in April and the early part 
{ the next month, to carry out small depots of provisions to the west 

Cape Clarence and to the south of Cape Se *ppings, I left the ships 
m the 15th of May with a party consisting of Lieut. McClintock and 
welve men, with forty di ays’ provisions, which, together with tents, 

othes, blankets, and other necessaries, were lashed upon two sledges. 
We were accompanied, for the first five days of our journey, by Capt. 
bird, in command of a large fatigue party, which increased our num- 
ers to forty-two. He would willingly have extended his valuable as- 
istance still further, had | not felt that his presence at the ships would 
be more beneficial to the service, in sending forth such other parties and 
ompleting such further measures as 1 proposed should be adopted 
luring my absence. 

A detailed account of this journey may be found in my journal. It 
may be sufficient here to mention, that the examination of all the inlets 

nd smaller indentations of the coast, in which any ships might have 
found shelter, occupied a large portion of our time, and cost us much 
labour; but it was necessary that every portion of the coast we passed 
along should be thoroughly explored. 

The north shore of North Somerset trends slightly to the northward 
f west, until after passing the extreme north cape of America, a few 
miles beyond Cape Rennell; from this point it trends slightly to the 
southward of west, until after rounding C ape Bunny, when it suddenly 
assumes a nearly south direction. 

From the high land in the neighbourhood of Cape Bunny we ob- 
tained a very extensive view, and observed that the whole space be- 
tween it and Cape Walker, to the west,and Wellington channel, to the 
north, was occupied by a very heavy hummocky ice, whilst to the south- 
ward it appeared more favourable for travelling; I therefore deter- 
mined not to divide the party, as I had originally intended, until w« 
should find a more practicable point for their exertions. 

We therefore proceeded to the southward, tracing all the indenta- 
tions of the coast, when our progress became eel delayed by several 
of the party becoming useless from lameness and debility, so that it 
proved most fortunate that I had not divided the force, which could 
only, under such circumstances, have terminated in the complete failure 
of both; for although the load of provisions was every day becoming 
less, the necessity of carrying two of the sufferers on the sledges, and 
the loss of the services of three others, who had scarcely strength to 
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walk behind, greatly increased the labour of the few who were now 
able to work. 
The examination of the coast was pursued until the 5th of June, 


when, having consumed more than half our provisions, and the strength 
of the party being much reduced, I was reluctantly compelled to aban- 
don further operations, as it was, moreover, necessary to give the met 


a day of rest. But, that the time might not be wholly lost, | proceeded 
with Sergeant Hurditch, and William Thompson, a seaman of greater 
endurance, to the extreme south point i 


1 sight from our enc ampment, 


distant about eicht or nine miles, From this point we had so fine : 


view as fully to reward us for our additional labour, more especially 
when we reflected that from the nature of the ice over which we, uner 
cumbered, had travelled with comparative ease, could hardly have bi 


1ccomplished by the party in one day, whilst it would have requi1 
another to have got back to their present encampment. 

The extreme point of our operations is in latitude 72 deg. 35 m. nort 
and longitude 95 deg. 40 m. west. It is the west point of a small ] 
peninsula, and the state of the atmosphere being at the time pe culiarly 
favourable for distinctness of vision, land of any great elevation might 
have been seen at the distance of one hundred miles. 

The extreme high cape of the coast, however, was not more than fifty 
miles distant, still bearing nearly south, (the bearings herein given ar 
true); the land thus trending for Cape Nicolai, the northernmost point 
which I had reached during my journey from the Victory, in 1832, anc 
which 1 hoped to have attained on this occasion, as well as to have re- 
visited the magnetic pole, in its immediate vicinity ; and, had not s 
many in our party broken down, it might have been accomplished. 

We observed several small bays and inlets between us and th 
southernmost cape, of whose continuity we could not be assured at s 
great a distance, yet they are marked on the chart which accompanies 
this account of our proceedings, by which it will be perceived that 
very narrow isthmus separates Prince Regent inlet from the western 
sea at Cresswell and Brentford bays. 

On our return to the encampment, [ found they had all been wel 
occupied during our absence. Lieutenant McClintock had taken some 
magnetic observations, which will be of great value from our being so 
near to the magnetic pole. T'wo of the party had cut through the ice, 
which they found to be eight feet thick, and fixed a pole, by which the 
state of the tides was ascertained; and all the rest that could work had 
erected a large cairn of stones on a high knoll, just above the tents, in 
which a copper cylinder was placed, containing an account of our pro 
ceedings, and all necessary information for the guidance of any of Sin 
John Franklin’s party that might be journeying along this coast. 

Although our resources did not admit of any further perseverance on 
our part, we could not but feel some satisfaction in the assurance, that 
if those of whom we were in search had at any time been upon the 
north or west coast of North Somerset, we must have met with some 
traces of them. The season for travelling in these regions had also 
passed away, the thaw having commenced; and had they abandoned 
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their ships at Melville island, they must have arrived on either of these 
shores long before this time, where they would have found us in the 
best possible position to render them assistance, and conduct them to 
our vessels. 

We set forward on our homeward journey on the evening of the 5th 
June, and, after encountering a variety of difficulties, to which I need 
not now further allude, we reached the ship on the 23d, the party so 
ri ‘ompletely worn out by fatigue that every man was, from some cause 
or other, in the doctor’s hands for two or three weeks, and I am sorry 
to say that two of them are not yet recovered. 

I had walked in advance of the party to select the best road by which 
to cross the isthmus, and as soon as I got sight of the ships I was met 
by Capt. Bird and Lieut. McClure, from whom I was greatly grieved 
to hear of the decease of Mr. Henry Matthias, the assistant surgeon of 
the Ente rprise, of cons umption, which had been deeply rooted in his 
constitution before leaving England. He was a promising young man, 
of great amiability of disposition, universally beloved and re gretted. 
Several others of the crews of-both ships were in a declining state, and 
the general report of “7 alth was by no means cheering. 

During my absence, Capt. Bird had despatched parties in several 

directions; one under the command of Lieut. Barnard, to the north 
shore of Barrow strait, a second, commanded by Lieut. Brown, to the 
east shore of Prince Regent inlet, and a third, conducted by Lieut. 
Robinson, along the western shore of that inlet. The labours of these 
parties were of comparatively short duration, still they, like ourselves, 
all suffered from snow blindness, sprained ankles, and debility, espe- 
cially that under Lieut. Robinson, who extended his examination of the 
coast for several miles to the southward of Fury beach. 

Although it was now but too evident, from no traces of the absent 
expedition having been met with by any of these parties, that the ships 
could not have been detained any where in this part of the Arctic re- 
gions, yet I considered it proper to push forward to the westward, as 
soon as our ships should be liberated from their winter harbour. My chief 
hopes now centered in the efforts of Sir John Richardson’s party; but 
| felt fully persuaded that Sir John Franklin’s ships must have pene- 
trated so far beyond Melville island as to induce him to prefer making 
tor the continent of America, rather than seek assistance from the whale 
ships in Baffin’s bay. 

Our crews, weakened by incessant exertion, were in a very unfit 
state to undertake the heavy labour which they had yet to accomplish. 
‘The season at this place was so extremely backward, that hardly a poo! 
of water was to be see on the surface of ice which covered the har- 
bour, except only along the line of gravel which had been spread out 
towards the harbour’s mouth during the winter, and there appeared 
but small prospect of any release this season. 

All hands that were able commenced with saws, extending the breadth 
of the canal so much as to admit the ships to pass down it towards the 
point of the harbour, a distance of rather more than two miles. 

These labours were Senutiaaol until the 15th August, when the canal 
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being nearly finished, the harbour ice divided along its line into two 
nearly equal parts, and thus saved us a few days’ work; but the ice to 
seaward remained to all appearance as firmly fixed as during the win- 
er, but we could perceive it was wasting aw: y « alo the re 
and it was not until the 2Sth August that we succes 1 ett 


ft the harbour. 


— , : : . “ae é 

Before leaving Port Leopold, I had causs 

ot , . , 
spare spars, and covered w 1 such of o1 USIN 
Soe . ? Ss 

disp nse with, and tor whi we could tind a substitut 
ing a o twelve months provi ns, uel, id othe nec 
WILO Line Lnve ’ i nmeneme it L 
ened seven teet to , and ) ( l ‘ 
i conveyll the ( = nn ] ) r , 
ships, or ourselves, nould j ( I \ é 
ot al ’ ’ ’ 
o the westward. 

We now procee ag towa the 1 rth 
purpose of following up the examination ¢ We : 
ll possible, of extendii r Ou re irc 3 fi ‘ | il 

| y 
when about twelve miles fro the shore, we came to é ced ci 1¢ 
which had not broken away this s« yn, and noth it a fort 
+ : 
sheet of heavy ice was to be n to the westward. 


We kept the ships near that which appeared to be the most pr 
spot, watching for any opening that might present itself when a sti 
wind suddenly arising, on the 1st September, brought the loo 


through which we had been struggling, down upon | e] 


the ships. At times, « iring two or three d ivs, Lbey s ea Sf 
pressure, and ridges of hummocks were thrown u ind us 
after that time, the temperature falling to near zero. formed ti 


. 


body of ice into on olid mass. We were so <¢ cumstanced tuat for some 


days we could not unsh p our rudder, and when, th 1Ol } 
ration of sawing and removing the hummocks from ler the stern, we 
were able to do so, we found it twisted and damaged. ship wi 
so much strained as to incr the leakage from thre: in a fort 
night to fourteen inches « ; ich, the portance 
at present, served to convince us that ot l 
ehieved, invulne 

The ice was station f few davs: 
the lichte1 nieces ove eacn otner, and the 
form one entire sheet, extending from shore to shore of rrow ait, 
and as far to the east and west as the eve could dis the mast- 
head, whilst the extreme everity of tl tempet el ( ented ft 


whole so firmly togethe r, that it appeared highly 3 vable that it 
could break up again this season. In tie space which hac 


away for unshipping the rudder, the newly forms » was fifteen 
inches thick, and in some places along the sh p’s side the thirteen feet 
saws were too short to work. 

We had now fully made up our minds that the ships were fixed for 
the winter, and, dismal as the prospect appeared, it was far preferable 


to being carried along the west coast of Baffin’s bay, where the grounded 
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bergs are in such numbers upon the shallow banks off that shore, as t¢ 
render it next to impossible for ships involved in a pack to escape de- 
struction. 

[t was, therefore, with a mixture of hope and anxiety, that, on the 
wind shifting to ‘the westw ard, we perceived the whole body of ice begin 
to drive to the eastward, at the rate of eight or ten miles daily. Every 
effort on our part was totally unavailing, for no human power cou) 
have moved either of the ships a single inch; they were thus comp letely 
taken out of our hands, and, in the centre of a field of ice more tha 
fifty miles in circumference, were carried along the southern shore « 
l.ancaster sound. 

After passing its entrance, the ice drifted in a more southerly direc- 
tion, along the west shore of Baffin’s bay, until we were abreast of Pond’s 
bay, to the southward of which we observed a great number of ice 
gs stretching across our path, and presenting the fearful prospect 


+ 


our worst anticipations. But, when least expected by us, our releas¢ 


was almost miraculously brought about. The great field of ice was rent 
into innumerable fragments, as if by some unseen power. 

Hope revived, and our people worked with energy; all sail was 
made, and warps run out from each quarter to spring the ships past th 
heavy floe pieces. The Investigator reached an open space of water 
yn the evening of the 24th, but it was not until noon of the 25th Sep- 
tember that the Enterprise could clear the pack. It is impossible to 
convey any idea of the sensation we experienced when we found our 

slves once more at liberty, whilst many a greatful heart poured forth 
ts mane! and thanksgivings to Almighty God for this unlooked for di 
liverance. 

The advance of winter had now closed all the harbours against us 
and, as it was impossible to penetrate to the westward chrough th: 
pack from which we had just been liberated, ] made the signal to th 
(investigator of my intention to return to England. 

Standing to the southeast, we came in with the middle ice of Baffin 
bay within a few miles of the land, and were obliged, in order to mak: 
our retreat more sure, to run along its western edge to the northeast 
until we reached the latitude 743 north, where we rounded its nort 
end, on the 14th October, in sight of the coast of Greenland. 

Favoured by unusually fine weather as we ap rageas to the sout] 
ward, we passed without any accident through the great cluster of 
bergs which is always found in lat. 60 north, and on the 12th we r 
crossed the Arctic circle, after which time we saw no more ice. 

Strong westerly winds carried us past the meridian of Cape Farewell 
on the 18th, and at one A. M. of the 28th, we struck soundings oft 
Moult Head. At daylight we found ourselves in the Fairway betwee 
North Roualdsha and Fair island, but southerly winds so impeded our 
further progress that it was late on Saturday night before we could an 
chor off Searborough. 

1 arrived at the admiralty early on Monday, the 5th November. 

| cannot conclude this report without expressing my deep obligations 
to Capt. Bird, for his cordial co-operation and zealous support through- 
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out this most arduous service, and my 
officers and crews of both ships, whose 


to the most 
» admiralty. 


ILING ORDERS 


The four ships were 
ire his sailing orders, iss 


Having appointed you 
t is the intention 
1 for her majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, under the comm: 
* John Frankli . 


; Resolute, 
: and, SO SOO! 
ke the best 
secuting a 


We h ive di 


1 were give! 


information how |! 


you to have 


and to these 
The vari 
rment hav: 
you will 
able and e: 
ve to the m1 
ynjectures hav 


Fran] 


.110 


detained ther 


, th it his 
ng sea, and t 


his escape 


‘8, you will not fail 


It therefore 


or you to use every exertion to reach Melville island, detaching 

; ships to search the shores of Wellington channel, and 
vast about Cape Walker, to which point Sir John Franklin was or- 
1 to proceed. We trust that a diligent examination of these several] 
s will afford you some certain trace or record of the missing expe 

1, which will enable you to form an opinion of the best course to 
adopt for their rescue. 
ch information, we consider it unnecessary to give you any definite 
ecific instruction, and inexpedient to bind you down to any certain 
We confide in your knowledge and experience ot 
iavigation of the Polar seas, and, placing just reliance 


yn of your 


if proceeding. 
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admiration of the conduct of the 
meritorious exertions fully entitle 
favourable consideration of the lords commissioners 


on the 13th ult. 


SAILING ORDERS OF 


to the command of the expedition, 
of her majesty’s government to despate h on 


; rdered and directed to tak: 
Intrepid, and Pioneer under your con 
in all respects ready to put to s¢ 
“your Ww Ly to Davis’ strait: . for the « 
rch for the missing ships. 
‘nished with a copy of our 
in, and which will afford 


our instructions 


your especial attention. 


sent for your information; by re 
re that we have taken the opinions of 
persons connected with 
you will observe that many \ 


been sug vested, 
ive been damaged by the 1 
is crews he may have abandoned them, an 
To these, as well as to the 
to give every proper weight. 

a main object of 


As your course of action must clearly depend 
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energetic character and zeal, we leave you entirely unfettered to do 
what may seem to you best for attaining the great object of the expedi- 
tion intrusted to your charge, feeling assured that you, as well as all 
those under you, will use your utmost exertions to afford relief to our 
unfortunate countrymen, and to justify the reliance we have placed in 
es 

The officers whom we have consulted have expressed an opinion, 
aes no vessel should be allowed to prosecute the search alone, and it is 
for this reason that to your own and to Captain Ommaney’s ship an 
auxiliary screw-vessel has been attached; we therefore direct your 
attention to this important consideration. 

6. Your ships have been fully equipped and provisioned for a period 
of three years, to meet any emergency which may arise from falling in 
with Sir John Franklin’s party. In addition to these supplies, there are 
stores and provisions, &c., left by Sir James Ross at Port Leopard, and 
1 further store was sent out in the North Star, in the summer of last 
year. These will be available for you in case of necessity, but you are 
not to consider them as a part of your own stock, but as a reserve for 
the aid of any of Sir John Franklin’s party who may reach that spot, o1 
as a depot on which any party may fall back upon, should they unfor- 
tunately be separated from their ships. 

7. In the prosecution of your search, you will use your utmost efforts 
luring this summer, taking care not to lose any opportunity which may 
be open to you of getting to the westward, and of securing your ships 
in some safe harbour before the winter sets in, from whence you will 
despatch such overland parties as the means placed at your disposal 
will permit. On the return of the open season of 1851, you will again 
renew your search; but it is our intention and directions that you shall 
return to England in the autumn of that year, unless some trace should 
be found of the missing expedition, which may lead you to believe that 
1 delay may contribute to their rescue, and which may justify a devia- 
tion from our orders. 

You are aware that this is not the only expedition fitting out or 
being despatched with the same object; one such, under the command 
of Mr. Penny, of Aberdeen, has already sailed for Davis’ straits, pro 
visioned, as your own, for a period of three years. We furnish you 
with a copy of the instructions under which he is acting, and we desir 
that you will render him any aid and assistance in your power, as well 
as to any other expedition, ‘either from this country, the United States 
of America, or from any other nation, so far as you may be able to d¢ 
so without risk of crippling the resources of the vessels under you 
command. 

9. You will take the utmost care in leaving memorials of your track 
in the usual manner, and in every prominent place, and enjoin the same 
precaution upon all the ships or land parties detached from you o1 
them. 

10. You will keep your second in command well informed of the 
instructions under which you are acting, consulting with him on al! 
points, and stating your own views as to the best means of carrying 
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yut, so that no information may be wanting on his part, if accident to 
yourself should cause him to succeed to the command. 

11. As soon as you reach the Whale fish islands, to which rendez- 
vous the Emma Eugenia transport has already been despatched, and 
that you have distributed the supplies taken on ‘board that ve ssel for the 
ise of the expedition, you will send her to Eng! 


and; and you will als 
rive orders to the master of the North Star, should you fall in with that 


vessel. to return nome. 

12. The several vess« thus placed unde your command have beer 
fitted out under your own immediate superintendence, and with every 
iutention to the wants a id requirements if the creat enterpt se 
have volunteered to undertake. The officers in command of the vess« 
composing it, and who are animated with the same ardour as yourse 
have en selected by you with our full-concurrence, as to their fitnes 
for this partic lla ervice ill that could be effected by the genero 
sympathies of you ieen and your country has been done: and it o 
remains for us to conclude our instructions, with an earnest praver th 
success may attend your exertions, and that a good Providence n 


guide your councils and be your constant defender 
Given under our hands, this 2d May, 1850 
r. T. BARING, 
M. F. F. BERKELEY. 
lo Horatio T. Austin, esq., C. B., Captain of H. M.S. Resolute, 


‘narge of an expedition to the Arctic seas 


By command of their lordships. PARKER. 
ORDERS FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY TO THE AMERICAN ARCTI 
EXPEDITION, 

The following is the letter of instructions received by Lieut. D: 
Haven from the secretary of the navy, pre vious to his sailing in seart 
f Sir John Frank 


vireo StTatres Navy DerarrMent, ) 
Washington, Wednesday, May 15, 1850. 4 

Sir,—Having been selected to command the expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin and his companions, you will take charge of the tw: 
brigantines, the Advance and Rescue, that have been fitted out for that 
service, and, as soon as you are ready, proceed with them to sea, an 
make the best of your way to Lancaster sound. 

These vessels have been furnished to the government for this service 
by the munificence of a private citizen, Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New 
York. You will therefore be careful of them, that they may be returned 
to their owner in good condition. They have been provisioned for three 
years. 

Passed Midshipman S. P. Griffin has been selected to command one 
of the vessels. You will therefore consider him as your second in com- 


mand. Confer with him and treat him accordingly. 
von. 4. 2Z 
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The chief object of this expedition is to search for, and, if found, af- 
ford relief to Sir John Franklin, of the royal navy, and his companions. 

You will, therefore use all diligence, and make every exertion to 
this end, paying attention, as you go, to subjects of scientific inquiry, 
only so far as the same may not interfere with the main object of the 
expedition. 

Having passed Barrow strait, you will turn your attention northward 

Wellington channel, and westward to Cape Walker, and be go- 
verned by circumstances as to the course you will then take. 

Accordingly you will exercise your own discretion, after seeing the 
condition of the ice, sea, and weather, whether the two vessels shall 
here separate, one for Cape Walker and the other for Wellington strait, 
or whether they shall both proceed together for the one place or the 
other. 

Should you find it impossible, on account of the ice, to get through 
Barrow strait, you will then turn your attention to Jones’ sound and 
Smith’s sound. Finding these closed or impracticable, and failing of all 
traces of the missing expedition, the season will probably then be too 
far advanced for any other attempts. If so, you will return to New 
York. 

Acquaint Passed Midshipman Griffin, before sailing, and from time 
to time during the voyage, fully with all your plans. and intentions; 
and before you sail from New York appoint a place of rendezvous; 
change it as often as circumstances may render a change desirable, but 
always have a place of rendezvous fixed upon, so that in case the two 
vessels of the expedition may at any time become separated, each may 
know where to look for the other. 

Nearly the entire Arctic front of the continent has been scoured 
without finding any traces of the missing ships. It is useless for you to 
go there, or to re-examine any other place where search has already 
been made; you will therefore confine your attention to the routes 
already indicated. 

The point of maximum cold is said to be in the vicinity of Parry 
islands. To the north and west of these, there is probably a compara- 
tively open sea in summer, and therefore a milder climate. 

This opinion seems to be sustained by the fact, that beasts and fowls 
are seen migrating over the ice from the mouth of Mackenzie's river 
and its neighbouring shores to the north. These dumb creatures are 
probably led by their wise instincts to seek a more genial climate in 
that direction, and upon the borders of the supposed more open sea. 

There are other facts, elicited by Lieut. Maury in the course of his 
investigations touching the winds and currents of the ocean, which go 
also to confirm the opinion that, beyond the icy barrier that is generally 
met with in the Arctic ocean, there is a Polina, or sea free from ice. 

You have assisted in these investigations at the national observatory, 
and are doubtless aware of the circumstances which authorize this con- 
clusion; it is therefore needless to repeat them. 

This supposed open sea and warmer region to the north and west of 
Parry islands are unexplored. Should you succeed in finding any open- 
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ing there, either after having cleared Wellington strait, or after having 
cleared Parry islands by a northwardly course from Cape Walker, 
enter as far as in your judgment it may be prudent to enter, and search 
every headland, promontory, and conspicuous points for signs and re- 
cords of the missing party. Take particular care to avail yourself of 


every opportunity for leaving, as you go, records and signs to tell of 


your welfare, progress, and intentions. 

For this purpose you will erect flag staffs, make piles of stones, or 
other marks in conspicuous places, with a bottle or barrica buried at 
the base containing your letters. 

Should the two vessels be separated, you will direct Passed Midship- 
man Griffin to do likewise. 

Avail yourself of every opportunity, either by = Esquimaux or 
otherwise, to let the department hear from you; and in every commu- 
nication, be full and particular as to your future sla and intended 
route. 

If by any chance you should penetrate so far beyond the icy barrier 
as to make it, in your judgment, more prudent to push on than to turn 


back, you will do so, and put yourself in communication with any of 


the United States naval forces or offices of the government, serving in 
the waters of the Pacific or in China, according to your necessities and 
opportunities, Those officers will be instructed to afford you every fa- 
cility possible to enable you to reach the western coast of the United 
States in safety. 

In the event of your falling in with any of the British searching par- 
ties, you will offer them any assistance of which they may stand in 
need, and which it may be in your power to give. Offer, also, to 
make them acquainted with your intended route and plans, and be 
ready to afford them every information of which you may have become 
possessed concerning the object of your search. 

In case your country should be involved in war during your absence 
on this service, you will on no account commit, or suffer any one of the 
expedition to commit, any the least of hostily against the enemy, of 
whatever nation he may be. 

Notwithstanding the directions in which you have been recommended 
to carry your examinations, you may, on arriving out upon the field of 
operation, find that by departing from them your search would probably 
be more effectual. 

The department jas every confidence in your judgment, and relies 
implicitly upon your discretion ; and should it appear during the voyage 
that, by directing your attention to points not named in this letter, 
traces of the absent expedition would probably be found, you will not 
fail to examine such points. But you will on no account uselessly 
hazard the safety of the vessels under your command, or unnecessarily 
expose to danger the officers and men committed to your charge. 

Unless circumstances should favour you, by en abling you to penetrate, 
before the young ice begins to make in the fall, far into the unexplored 
regions, or to discover recent traces of the missing ships and their 
gallant crews, or unless you should gain a position from which you 
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could commence operations in the season of 1851 with decided advan- 
tage, you will endeavour not to be caught in the ice during the ensuing 
winter, but, after having completed your examinations for the season, 
make your escape, and return to New York in the fall. 

You are especially enjoined not to spend, if it can be avoided, more 
than one winter in the Arctic regions. 

Wishing you and your gallant companions all success in your nobl 
enterprise, and with the trust in God that he will take you and them in 
his holy keeping, 

[ am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. BALLARD PRESTON. 

Edwin J. De Haven, Lt. Commanding the Am. Arc. Expedition 

C., New York. 

We append a list of the officers and men of the expedition 

The Advance.—E. J. De Haven, commander, Wm. H. Murdaugh, 
first officer, Wm. 8S. Lovell, second officer, Elisha H. Kane, surgeon 
Men.—Wm. Morton, James Smith, Edward Boyd, John Bunnon, Lewis 
Coster, Edward Wilson, Thomas Dunning, Henry Derode, William 
Holmes, Gibson Caruther, Daniel Vaughan, William We watt ‘harles 
Berry, and Edward C. Delano. 

The Rescue—S. P. Griffin, commander, R. R. Carter, first office: 
Henry Brooks, second officer, Benjamin Vreeland, surgeon. Alen.— 

tufus C. Boggs, John Williams, Robert Bruce, H. G. White, Williar 
Benson, William Lincoln, J. A. Knaup, Smith Be oF ymin, =k Davis. 
James Johnson, James Stewart, Alexander Daly, and W. J. Kurner 


RECIPROCITY WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
Vice President laid before the Senate the following Executive communicat 


To the Senate of the United States : 
Wasnineton, March 4, 1850. 
| herewith transmit to Congress copies of a recent correspondences 
between the department of state and the British minister at Wash- 
ington, relating to subjects which seem to require the consideration of 
the legislative rather than the executive branch of the government. 


Z. TAYLOR. 


The Secretary read the correspondence referred to, as follows : 

Britisu LEeGation, ’ 

Washington, January 1, 1850. § 
Sir.—Her Majesty’s government saw, with great satisfaction, the 
decree, published by the President of the United States, conceding to 
British vessels in American ports the same privileges and advantages 
which are granted to American vessels in British ports by the recent 
modification of the British navigation laws ; and I was happy to assure 
you that the vessels of the United States would not be excluded by 
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any order in council from the full benefit of that change of system which 
Great Britain has adopted. 

There are, however, two or three matters to which I must call your 
attention, believing that the real object and spirit of your standing 
regulations are to confer on the vessels of foreign powers those advan- 
tages which such foreign powers may confer upon the vessels of the 
United States. 

As the coasting trade of the United Kingdom is still strictly reserved 
to British vessels, | would not, of course, propose to the United States 
government that British vessels should be admitted to trade to and fro 
between the several ports on the eastern coast of the United States, 
because such trade, being strictly a coasting trade, is, it may be pre- 
sumed, confined to United States vessels. But the trade between the 
ports on the east and those on the west coast of the United States, in- 
volving, as it does, the necessity of passing through seas and along 
coasts far beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, re- 
sembles, in its nature and character, the trade carried on between the 
United Kingdom and the transmarine possessions of the British crown, 
into which trade the new act authorizes the admission of the vessels of 
all countries which may be disposed to meet the concessions of Great 
Britain in a spirit of fair reciprocity ; and her Majesty’s government 
conceive that if the United States vessels are to be admitted to this 
privilege, the United States government may be fairly expected, in re- 
turn, to admit-British vessels to trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports of the United States. 

Moreover, you will be aware that American vessels, becoming the 
property of British subjects, are now admissible to the advantages of 
British register; and I therefore deem it no more than reasonable and 
fair to expect that measures will be adopted by the United States go- 
vernment for making British vessels, becoming the property of Ame- 
rican citizens, admissible to the advantages of an American register. 

It will give me much pleasure to be able to satisfy her Majesty's 
government promptly on these particulars. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

H. L. BUL WER. 

Hon. John M. Clayton, &c. 


Britisa LeGation, ) 

Washington, January 3, 1850. § 
Sir,—It having been represented to her Majesty’s government that 
there is some idea on the part of the government of the United States 
to increase the duties upon British iron imported into the United States. 
I have been instructed by her Majesty’s government to express to the 
United States government the hope of her Majesty’s government that 
no addition will be made to the duties imposed by the present tariff of 
the United States, which already weigh heavily on British productions ; 


and I cannot but observe, for my own part, that an augmentation of 
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the duties on British produce or manufactures, made at a moment 
when the British government has, by a series of measures, been facilita- 
ting the commerce between the two countries, would produce a very 
disagreeable effect on public opinion in England. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you the assurance of 
my most distinguished consideration. 

HENRY L. BULWER. 
Hon. John M. Clayton, &c. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ; 
Washington, January 14, 1850. § 
Sir,—I was honoured by the receipt of your note of the 1st instant 
issuring me that the vessels of the United States would not be excluded 
y any order in council from the full benefit of that change of system 
vhich Great Britain has adopted by the recent modification of her navi- 
gation laws, and expressing the great satisfaction of her Majesty’s 
rovernment with the decision of the President of the United States, 
onceding to British vessels in American ports the same privileges and 
idvantages which are.now granted to American vessels in British ports 
The questions, whether British vessels shall be admitted to trade, as 
you propose, between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States, and whether vessels of British build shall be admitted to the 
idvantages of an American register, are considered by the President 
: the proper subjects for legislative consideration, and will be submit 
ted to the judgment of Congress. 
I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my 
listinguished consideration. 
JOHN M. CLAYTON 
Rt. Hon. Sir H. L. Bulwer, &c. 


NICARAGUA SHIP CANAL. 
ONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


By the President of the United States of America. 
\ PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas a convention between the United States of America and 
her Britannic Majesty, for facilitating and protecting the construction of 
a ship canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, and for other 
purposes, was concluded and signed at Washington, on the nineteenth 

ay oO yril last, which convention is d for word, as ows 
day of April last, hich convention is, word for word, as foll 


Convention between the United States of America and her Britannic 
Majesty. 

The United States of America and her Britannic Majesty, being de- 

sirous of consolidating the relations of amity which so happily subsist 

etween them, by setting forth and fixing in a convention their views 
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and intentions with reference to any means of communications by ship 
canal which may be constructed between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, by the way of the river San Juan de Nicaragua, and either or 
both of lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, to any part or place on the 
Pacific ocean, the President of the United States has conferred full 
powers on John M. Clayton, secretary of state of the United States, 
and her Britannic Majesty on the Right Honourable Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, a member of her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 
Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, and 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of her Britannic 
Majesty to the United States, for the aforesaid purpose ; and the said 
plenipotentiaries, having exchanged their full powers, which were found 


to be in proper form, have agreed to the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 

The governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby ds 
elare, that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the 
same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, o1 
assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos- 
quito coast, or any part of Central America;' nor will either make use 
of any protection which either affords, or may aflord, or any alliance 
which either has, or may have, to or with any state or people, for th 
purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupy 
ing, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, 
or any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion 
ver the same; nor will the United States or Great Britain take advan- 
tage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or influence that 
either may possess with any state or government through whose terri- 
tory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, 
directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights 
1 advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the said 
canal which shall not be offered on the same terms to the citizens o1 
subjects of the other ; 
ARTICLE I, 

Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the said 
canal shall, in case of war between the contracting parties, be exempted 
from blockade, detention, or capture by either of the belligerants; and 
this provision shall extend to such a distance from the two ends of the 
said canal as may hereafter be found expedient to establish. 

ARTICLE ITI, 

In order to secure the construction of the said canal, the contracting 
parties engage, that if any such canal shall be undertaken upon fair and 
equitable terms by any parties having the authority of the local govern- 
ment or governments through whose territory the same may pass, then 
the persons employed in making the said canal, and their property 
used, or to be used, for that object, shall be protected, from the com- 
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mencement of the said canal to its completion, by the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain, from unjust detention, confisca- 
tion, seizure, or any violence whatever. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The contracting parties will use whatever influence they respectively 
exercise with any state, states, or governments, possessing, or claiming 
to possess, any jurisdiction or right over the territory which the said 
canal shall traverse, or which shall be near the waters applicable thereto, 
in order to induce such states or governments to facilitate the construc- 
tion of the said canal by every means in their power; and, furthermore, 
the United States and Great Britain agree to use their good offices, 
wherever or however it may be most expedient, in order to procure the 
establishment of two free ports, one at each end of the said canal. 


ARTICLE V. 

The contracting parties further engage, that when the said canal shall 
have been completed, they will protect it from interruption, seizure, or 
unjust confiscation, and that they will guaranty the neutrality thereof, 
so that the said canal may for ever be open and free, and the capital in- 
vested therein secure. Nevertheless, the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, in according their protection to the construc- 
tion of the said canal, and guarantying its neutrality and security when 
completed, always understand that this protection and guaranty are 
granted conditionally, and may be withdrawn by both governments, or 
either government, if both governments, or either government, should 
deem that the persons or company undertaking or managing the same 
adopt or establish such regulations concerning the traffic thereupon as 
are contrary to the spirit and intention of this convention, either by 
making unfair discriminations in favour of the commerce of one of the 
contracting parties over the commerce of the other, or by imposing 
oppressive exactions or unreasonable tolls upon passengers, vessels, 
goods, wares, merchandise, or other articles. Neither party, however, 
shall withdraw the aforesaid protection and guaranty, without first giv- 
ing six months’ notice to the other. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The contracting parties in this convention engage to invite every 
state, with which both or either have friendly intercourse, to enter into 
stipulations with them similar to those which they have entered into 
with each other, to the end that all other states may share in the honour 
and advantage of having contributed to a work of such general interest 
and importance as the canal herein contemplated. And the contracting 
parties likewise agree, that each shall enter into treaty stipulations with 
such of the Central American states as they may deem advisable for 
the purpose of more effectually carrying out the great design of this 
convention, namely, that of constructing and maintaining the said canal 
as a ship communication between the two oceans for the benefit of man- 
kind, on equal terms to all, and of protecting the same; and they also 
agree that the good offices of either shall be employed, when requested 
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by the other, in aiding and assisting the negotiation of such treaty sti- 
pulations ; and should | any differences arise, as to right of property ove1 
the territory through which the said canal shall pass between the states 
or governments of Central America, and such differences should in any 
way impede or obstruct the execution of the said canal, the gover 
ments ofthe United States and Great Britain will use their good offices 
to settle such differences in the manner best suited to promote the 
terests of the said canal, and to strengthen the bonds of friends! 


alliance which exist between the contracting parties 


ARTICLE VII. 


It being desirable that no time should be unnecessari! 
mencing and constructing the said canal, the eovernments of the U 
States and Great Britain determine to give their support and encou 


ment to such persons or company as may first offer to commencs 


same, with the necessary capital, the consent of the local aut! 
and on such principles as accord with the spirit and intention of t 
convention; and if any persons or company should already have, wit 
any state through which the ea ds ship c inal may pass, a conti 
for the construction of suc h a canal as that specified in this conver 
to the stipulations of which contract neither of the contracting parties 
in this convention have any just cause to object, and tl id 
or company shall, moreover, have made preparations, l ex 
time, money, and trouble, on the faith of su 

greed that such persons or company shall have a pri 
every other person, persons, or company, to the prot 

ernments of the United States and Great Britain, and be we 
year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this cor 
tion for concluding their arrangements, and presenting eviden 

ficient capital subscribed to accomplish the contemplated und: 
faking; it being understood that if, at the expiration of the afores 
period, such persons or company be not able to commence and 

out the proposed enterprise, then the governments of the United Stat 
ind Great Britain shall be free to afford their protection to at 
persons or company that shall be prep are -d to c nmenc 

vith the construction of the canal in questio! 

ARTICLE VIII 
The governments of the United States and Great Britain having 

mly desired, in entering into this convention, to acc omplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to 


extend their protection, by treaty —- to anv other pr icticable 
sah 


communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus wl 
‘onnects North and South America, and especially to the inter-oceani 
communications, should the same prove a be } practicable, vhether by 
canal or railway, which are now propose >d to be established by the way 

Tehauntepec or Panama. In granting, however, the ir joint protec- 
tion to any such canals or railways as are by this article spe cified, it is 
ilways understood by the U nited States and Great Britain that the par 
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ties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other charges or 
conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid governments shall ap- 
prove of as just and equitable; and that the same canals or railways, 
being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great 
Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to the citizens 
and subjects of every other state which is willing to grant thereto such 
protection as the United States and Great Britain engage to afford. 


ARTICLE IX. 
The ratifications of this convention shall be exchanged at Washington 
within six months from this day, or sooner if possible. 
In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed 
this convention, and have hereunto affixed our seals. 
Done at Washington, the nineteenth day of April, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty. 
JOHN M. CLAYTON, [u. s.] 
HENRY LYTTON BULWER, [L. s.| 


4 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the respective ratifications of the same were exchanged at Wash- 
ington on the fourth instant, by John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of 
the United States, and the Right Honourable Sir Henry Lytton Bul- 
wer, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, on the part of their respective governments— 

Now therefore be it known, that 1, Zachary Taylor, President of the 
United States of America, have caused-the said convention to be made 
public, to the end that the same, and every clause and article thereof, 
may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and 
the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. Done at the city of Washing- 
ton, this fifth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty, and of the Independence of the United States the 
seventy-fifth. 

By the President: Z. TAYLOR. 


John M. Clayton, Secretary of State. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


[The convention which met at St. Louis, last October, for promoting the construc- 
tion of a railroad to the Pacific ocean, adjourned to meet at Philadelphia last April. 
Among other interesting communications received at that time, was the following 
one, full of useful information. } 

LETTER FROM COL. FREMONT. 


To Messrs. B. Gerhard and others, committee, &c. 


Gentlemen,—It would have given me great pleasure to have been 
able to accept your kind invitation, and to have met the interesting 
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Mississippi and Pacific Railroad Convention on Monday, but the re- 
mains of a Chagres fever confine me to my room, and leave me no other 
mode of showing my sense of your attention, and manifesting the inter- 
est 1 take in the great object which assembles this convention, than to 
contribute, so far I can, to the mass of the information which will be 
laid before it. In doing this, I regret that the state of my health does 
not permit me even the labour necessary to give the distances and ba- 
rometrical elevations along the route which [| shall offer for your con- 
sideration; but 1 have caused a skeleton map, rudely sketched, to be 
prepared to accompany this communication, and which, in exhibiting 
the prominent features of the country and general direction of the line, 
will be found sufficiently full and accurate to illustrate what I hav 
to say. 

Many lines of exploration, through the wilderness country from out 
inhabited frontier to the Pacific ocean, have conclusively satisfied m¢ 
that the region, or belt of country, lying between the 38th and 39th 
parallels of latitude offer singular facilities and extr: aordinary compara- 
tive advantages for the construction of the proposed road. 

I propose, therefore, to occupy your attention solely with this line, 
for the clearer understanding of which, it will aid to keep under the 
eye the accompanying map, upon which the unbroken red lines are 
intended to show that the regions which they traverse have been al- 
ready explored, while the broken red lines indicate what is known only 
from reliable information. 

The country to be traversed by the proposed road exhibits but two 
great features, the prairies, reaching to about the 105th degree of lon- 
gitude, and the mountains, with which it is bristling from that point to 
the shores of the Pacific ocean. Some years of travel among these 
mountains, during which | was occupied principally in searching for 
convenient passes and good lines of communication, gradually led me 
to comprehend their structure, and to understand that among this ex- 
tended mass of mountains there is no where to be found a great con- 
tinuous range having an unbroken crest, where passes are only to be 
found in the comparatively small depressions of the summit line. 

Throughout this great extent of country, stretching in each way 
ibout seventeen degrees, all these apparently continuous ranges, com- 
posed of lengthened blocks of mountains, separate and detached, of 
greater or less strength, according to the magnitude of the chain which 
they compose—each one possessing its separate, noted, and prominent 
peaks, and lying parallel to each other, though not usually so to the 
general direction of the range, but in many cases lying diagonally across 
it. Springing suddenly up from the general level of the country, some- 
times rising into bare and rocky summits of great height, they leave 
openings through the range but little above this general level, and by 
which they can be passed without climbing a mountain. Generally these 
openings are wooded valleys, where the mountain springs from either 
side collect together, forming often the main branches of some mighty 
stream. 
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Aggregated together in this way, they go to form the great chains of 
the Rocky mountains and Sierra Nevada, as well as the smaller and 
secondary ranges which occupy the intervening space. With the 
gradual discovery of this system, I became satisfied, not only of the 
entire practic ibility, but of the eas y construction of a railroad across 
this rugged region. As this peculiarity in the country forms the basis 
/f my information, I desire to state it clearly at the outset, in order that 
may be more readily understood in proceeding to show that this conti- 
ent can be crossed, from the Mississippi to the Pacific, without cum 
1g & mountain, and on the very line which every national consideratio 
ould require to connect the great valley of the west with the Pacific 
‘an. 
In describing the belt of country through which the road should pass, 
vill be found convenient to divide the entire line into three parts— 
the eastern, reaching from the mouth of the Kansas to the head of the 
Del Norte; the mide 1% from the head of the Del Norte to the rim of 


Great basin; - the western, from the rim of the Great basin to the 


cean. Beginning near the 39th parallel of latitude, at the mouth of 
I 7 

the Kansas, the ad would extend along the valley of that river some 

three or four hundred miles, traversing a beautiful and wooded country 


of great fertility, well adapted to settlement and cultivation. From the 
ipper waters of the Kansas, falling easily over into the valley of the 
Arkansas, the road strikes that river about a hundred miles below the 
foot of the mountains, continuing up it only to the mouth of the Huer 
fano river. From this point the prarie plains sweep directly up to the 
mountains, which dominate them as highlands to the ocean. 

The Huerfano is one of the upper branches of the Arkansas, and 
following the line of this stream, the road would here enter a country 
magnific ently beautiful, timbered, having many bays or valleys of great 
fertility ; having a mild and beautiful climate; having throughout the 
valley country short winters, which spend their force in the elevated 
regions of the mountains. The range of mountains in which this stream 
finds its head springs is distinguished by having its summits almost con 
stantly enveloped in clouds of rain or snow, from which it obtains its 
name of Sierra Mojada, or Wet mountain. This chain is remarkable 
imong the Rocky mountain ranges for the singular grandeur of its 
winter scenery, which has been characterized by travellers who have 
seen both as unsurpassed either in the Alps or the Himelayas. Their 
naked rocky summits are grouped into numerous peaks, ‘which rise 
from the midst of black piny forests, whence issue many small streams 
to the valley below. 

Following, by an open wagon way, the valley of the Huerfano, the 
road reac hes the immediate foot of the mountain at the entrance of a 
remarkable pass, almost every where surrounded by bold rocky moun- 
tain masses. From one foot of the mountains to the other, the pass is 
about five miles long; a level valley from two to four hundred yards 
wide, the mountains rising abruptly on either side. With scarcely a 
distinguishable rise from the river plains, the road here passes directly 
through or between the mountains, emerging in the open valley of De! 
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Norte, here some forty or fifty miles broad, or more properly a con- 
tinuation northward of the valley in which the Del Norte runs. Crossing 
this flat country, or opening between the mountains, and encountering 
no watercourse in its way, the road would reach the entrance of a pass 
in the Colorado mountains, familiarly known to the New Mexicans and 
Indian traders, who are accustomed to traverse it at all seasons of the 
year, and who represent it as conducting to the waters of the Colorad 


river through a handsome rolling grass-covered country, affording 
ticable wagon routes 


Of this section of the route, so far as the entrance to this pass, 


Ing twelve decrees | longitude, | am able to speak from actuat 
ition, and to say that the line described is not only practicable, D 
iffords many and singular facilities for the construction of a railv 
ind offers many advantags 1 the fertile and wooded country thro 
which it lies in the greater part of its course. 
In the whole distance t} re 18 not an elevation. wort! tne 1 mie 
» be surmounted: and evel of about S000 feet is cained ime 


without perceptible ascent. LUpthe Kansas and Huerfano river va 
the country is wooded and watered: the valley of the Del Nort 


open, but is abundant in the rhbouring mountains, and land fit 
| y 9 


il 


cultivation is found almost continuously alone the watercourses, fro 


the mouth of the Kansas to the head of the valley of the Del Norte 

A journey undertaken in the winter of 1848-49, (and interrupts 
nere by entering more to the southward the rugged mountai! I Ot 
John’s, one of the most impracticable on the continent,) was intende 
to make a correct examination of this pass and the country bey« 
the rim of the Great basi The failure of this expedition leaves on 
ror this middle portion of our thne sue h knowledge as we have bee 
ible to obtain from trappers and Indian traders. The information thus 
obtained had led me t ttempt its exploratior , as all accounts con 
curred in representing it practicable for a road, and these accounts we 
considered sufficient \ i iDle 

According to this information, the same structure of the country t 
which I have called vou tention above, as forming a system amon 


the mountains, holds good here: and | accordingly found no difficulty 
in believing that the road would readily avoid any obstacles which mignt 


be presented in the shape of mountain ranges, and easily reach the 
basin. 

In pronouncing upon the practicability of a road through this sectior 
] proceed, therefore, upon my general knowledge of the face of the 
country, upon information received from hunters and residents in New 
Mexico, and upon the established fact, that it has not only been tra- 
velled, but at all seasons of the year, and is one of the travelling routes 
from New Mexico to California. 

The third section of the map is from the Wah-satch mountain to the 
Sierra Nevada, and thence to the Bay of San Francisco. This route 
traverses the Great basin, presenting three different lines, which you 
will find indicated on the map. Repeated journeys have given me more 
or less knowledge of the country along these lines, and I consider all 
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of them practicable, although the question of preference remains to be 
settled. The northern line is that of the Humboldt river, which, al- 
though deflecting from the direct course to the bay, commands, in its 
approach to the mountains, several practicable passes, the lowest of 
which is only 4500 feet above the sea. 

The southern line, which in crossing the basin has not the same free 
dom from obstruction enjoyed by the open river line of the north, is 
still entirely practicable, and possesses the advantage of crossing the 
Sierra Nevada at a remarkably low depression, called Walker’s pass, 
more commonly known as the Point of the Mountains, and being in 
fact a termination of one of the mountains which go to form that chain. 

This pass is near the 35th degree of latitude, and near the head of the 
beautiful and fertile valley of the San Joaquin, which the road thence 
would follow down to its junction with the Sacramento, or to some 
point on the bay. This route deflects to the south about as much as the 
ther does to the north, but secures a good way, and finds no obstacle 
from the Sierra, turning that mountain where it has sunk down nearly 
to the level of the country. Among the recent proceedings of the Cal- 
fornia legislature, resolutions were introduced in favour of bringing in 
the railway at this pass. 

The third line, which is the middle and direct line, and that to which 
| give a decided preference, is less known to me than either of the 
ithers; but I believe fully in its practicability, and only see the princi 
pal obstacle to be overcome, the Great Sierra itself, which it would 
strike near its centre. That obstacle is not considered insurmountable, 
nor, in the present state of railway science, sufficient to turn us from 
the direct route. A pass is known, as indicated by the line upon the 
map, which labour would render practicable. Other passes are also 
known to the north and south; and, if tunnelling become necessary, 
the structure of the mountains is such as to allow tunnels to be used 
with the greatest advantage. Narrow places are presented where op 
posite gorges approach each other, and a wall of some two or three 
thousand feet often separates points which may not be more than a quai 
ter or half a mile apart at its base. It will also be remembered that 
the Great basin, east of the Sierra Nevada, has a general elevation of 
»ver four thousand feet, so that the mountains would be approached on 
the east at that elevation, and on the west the slope is wide, though de 
scending to near the level of tide water. 

The foregoing remarks embody all the general information I am now 
ible to give upon this line. The first section of it, from the Missouri 
frontier to the head of the Del Norte, is explored, and needs no further 
reconnoissances. It is ready for the location of the road by a practical! 
engineer. The second and third sections require further explorations, 
to determine, not upon practicability, but upon the preference due to 
one over the others. 

A party of 300 men, skilfully directed, with the assistance of three 
or four practical road engineers, would be sufficient to lay out the whole 
routes, and clear and open a common road in the course of the next 
spring and summer, so as to be passable for wagons and carriages, and 
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as rapidly traversed as any of the common roads in the United States. 
—The obstacles which I have not mentioned are, the winter impedi- 
ment of snows, and the temporary one from the hostility of Indians 
The latter can be surmounted by military stations, sending out military 
patrols to clear and scour the line. The snows are less formidable than 
would be supposed from the great elevation of the central part of the 
route. They are dry, and therefore more readily passed through; are 
thin in the valleys, and remain only during a very brief winter. The 
winter of my last expedition was one of unprecedentedly deep and 
early snows, yet in the valley of the Kansas and Arkansas it was thin; 
in the valley of Huerfano none; and in the valley of the Del Norte, at 
the end of November, but a few inches deep. Even in this severe win 
ter, on the 5th of Dec: mber, at the createst elevation crossed by the 
eastern section of the line, being in the narrow pass between the Ar 
kansas and Del Norte, the snow was ouly three feet deep, the thermo 
meter at zero near midad Vy. 

The weather in these high mountains and dee p valleys is of a charac- 
ter adapted to suc hi localiies—extreme ly cold on the m yuntains, while 
temperate in the valleys. I have seen it storming for days together o1 
the mountains, in a way to be destructive to all animal life ¢ xposed t 
it, while in the valley there would be pleasant sunshine, and the ani 

nals feeding on nutritious grass. Beyond the Rocky mountains the cok 
s less, and the snows become a less and more transient obstacles. 

These are my views of a route for the road or roads (a common on 
s first wanted) from the Mississippi to the Pacific. It fulfils,in my 
opinion, all the conditions of a route for a national thoroughfare. 


lst. It is direct. The course is almost astraight line from end to end 
st. Louis is between 38 and 39; San Francisco is about the same 
the route is between these parallels, or nearly between them, the whol 
way. 

2d. It is central to t eritory. It is through the territorial centre west 
of the Mississippi, and its p srolongation to the Atlantic ocean would be 

entral to the states east of that river. It is also central to business and 
population, and unites the greatest commercial point in the valley of the 
Mississippi with the greatest commercial point on the coast of the Pacific. 
3d. It combines the advantages for making and preserving the road 
wood, water, and soil, for inhabitation and cultivation. 

ith. It is a healthy route; no diseases of any kind upon it; and the 
valetudinarian might travel it in his own vehicle, on horse, or even on 
foot, for the mere restoration of health and recovery of spirits. 

It not only fulfils all the conditions of a national route, but is prefer- 
able to any other. It is preferable to the South pass, from being near 
tour degrees further south, more free from open plains, and from the 
crossing of great rivers. [ts course is parallel with the rivers, there 
being but one (the Upper (¢ ‘olorado) directly crossing its line. There 
are passes at a head of Arkansas, in the Three parks, and north of 
them, but none equal to this by the Rio del Norte. There is no route 
north of it that is comparable to it; [ believe there is no practicable 
route south of it within the United States. The disaster which turned 
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me south from the head of the Del Norte sent me down the valley of 
that river, and to the mountains around to the Upper Gila, enabled me 
to satisfy myself on that point. 

| went a middle route—a new way—between the Gila river and the 
wagon road through the Mexican province of Sonora, and am satisfied 
that no route for a road can be had on that line, except going through 
Mexico, then crossing the Great Colorado of the west near the mouth 
of the Gila, to cross the desert to arrive at San Diego, and still be six 
hundred miles by land, and three or four hundred by water, from the 
bay of San Francisco, which now is, and for ever must be, the great 
centre of commerce, wealth, and power on the American coast of the 

iclfic ocean. 

In conclusion, [| have to say that I believe in the practicability of this 
work, and that every national consideration requires it to be done, and 

be done at once, and as a national work, by the United States. 

Your obliged fellow citizen, J. C. FREMONT. 


’ 


EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, TO BE 
HOLDEN IN LONDON IN 13851. 


Britisn. LEGATION, } 
Washington, March 9, 1850. § 

Sir,—I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of a com- 
mission, which her majesty the queen has been pleased to issue, for the 
purpose of promoting an exhibition in England for the works of indus- 
try of all nations. 

{ enclose also a copy of a letter, which has been addressed to the 
foreign office by the board of trade, describing the nature of the pro- 
vosed exhibition, and stating, with regard to those foreign countries 
trom whence articles are likely to be sent for exhibition, that the com- 
missioners are anxious to be placed in communication with such per- 
sons or bodies who may be authorized to act on behalf of those person: 
who wish to become exhibiters. 

It is cok a that the exhibition in question shall take place in Lon 
ion in the early part of the year 1851, and I have been instructed to 
‘xpress to you ‘the conviction, on the part of her maje sty’ s government, 
that the United States government will be well disposed to promote the 
success of this undertaking, and to request that you will kindly enable 
me to comply with the wish expressed by the board of trade on the 
part of the commissioners. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you the assurance of 
my highest consideration. 


H. L. BULWER. 
Honourable J. M. Clayton, &c. 
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GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NA- 
TIONS, 1851. 


Wuirenaty, January 3, 1850. 

The queen has been pleased to issue the following commission for 
the promotion of the exhibition of the works of industry of all nations, 
to be holden in the year 1851, videlicit: 

Vicerorta, R. 

Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, queen, defender of the faith, to our most dearly 
beloved consort, his royal highness Francis Albert Augustus Charles 
Emanuel, duke of Saxony, prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, knight 
of our most noble order of the garter, and field marshal in our army 
our right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin and councillor Wal- 
ter Francis duke of Buecleuch and (Jueensbury, knight of our most 
noble order of the garter, our right trusty and right well beloved cousin 
William earl of Rosse, knight of our most illustrious order of Saint 
Patrick, our right trusty and right well beloved cousins and councillors 
Granville George, earl Granville, and Francis ear] of Ellesmere, out 
right trusty and well beloved councillor Edward Geoffrey Lord Stan- 
ley, our right trusty and well beloved councillors John Russell (com- 
monly called Lord John Russell), Sir Robert Peel, baronet, Henry 
Labouchere, and William Ewart Gladstone, our trusty and well be 
loved Sir Archibald Galloway, knight commander of our most hon 
ourable order of the Bath and major general in our army in the Eas‘ 
Indies, chairman of the court of directors of the East India Company 
or the chairman of the court of directors of the East India Company 
for the time being, Sir Richard Westmacott, knight, Sir Charles Lye! 
knight, president of the geological society of London, or the president of 
the geological society of London for the time being, Thomas Baring, es 
quire, Charles Barry, esquire, Thomas Bazley, esquire, Richard Cobden, 
esquire, William Cubitt, esquire, president of the institution of civil en- 
gineers, or the president of the institution of civil engineers for the tims 
being, Charles Lock Eastlake, esquire, Thomas Field Gibson, esquire, 
John Gott, esquire, Samuel Jones Lloyd, esquire, Philip Pusey, esquire 
and William Thompson, esquire, greeting : 

Whereas the Society for the promotion of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, incorpot ited by our royal charter, of which our most dearly 
beloved consort, the Prince Albert, is president, have of late years in- 
stituted annual exhibitions of the works of British art and industry, and 
have proposed to establish an enlarged exhibition of the works of in- 
dustry of all nations, to be holden in London in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one, at which prizes and medals, to the value 
of at least twenty thousand pounds sterling, shall be awarded to the 
exhibiters of the most meritorious works then brought forward; and 
have invested, in the names of our righty trusty and entirely beloved 
cousin Spencer Joshua Alwyne, marquess of Northampton, our right 
trusty and right well beloved cousin and councillor George William 
Frederick, earl of Clarendon, knight of our most noble order of the 
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garter, our trusty and well beloved Sir John Peter Boileau, baronet, 
and James Courthope Peache, esquire, the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, to be awarded in prizes and medals as aforesaid; and have 
ippointed our trusty and well beloved Arthur Kett Barclay, esquire, 
William Cotton, esquire, Sir John William Lubbock, baronet, Samuel 
Morton Peto, esquire, and Baron Lionel de Rothschild, to be the trea- 
surers for all receipts arising from donations, subscriptions, or any other 
source, on behalf of or towards the said exhibition; our trusty and 
well beloved Peter le Neve Foster, Joseph Payne, and Thomas Wink- 
vorth, esquires, to be the treasurers for payment of all executive ex- 
penses; and our trusty and well beloved Henry Cole, Charles Went- 
worth Dike, the younger, George Drew, Francis Fuller, and Robert 
Stephenson, esquire, with our trusty and well beloved Matthew Digby 
W yatt, esquire, as their secretary, to be an executive committee for 
‘arrying the said exhibition into effect, under the directions of our most 
ieal ly beloved consort. 

And whereas the said society for the promotion of arts, manufactures, 
ind commerce have represented unto us that, in carrying out the ob- 
jects proposed by the said exhibition, many questions may arise re- 
garding the introduction of productions into our kingdom from our co- 
lonies and from foreign countries; also regarding the site for the said 
exhibition, and the best mode of conducting the said exhibition; like- 
wise regarding the determination of the nature of the prizes, and the 
means of securing the most impartial distribution of them; and have 
ilso besought us that we would be graciously pleased to give our sanc- 
tion to this undertaking, in order that it may have the confidence, not 
only of all classes of our subjects, but of the subjects of foreign coun 
tries— 

Now know ye, that we, considering the premises, and earnestly de- 
siring to promote the propose d exhibition, which is calculated to be of 
vreat benefit to arts, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and re- 
posing great trust and ‘confidence in your fidelity, discretion, and in- 
tegrity, have authorized and appointed, and by these presents do au- 
thorize and appoint you, our most dearly beloved consort Francis 
Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel, duke of Saxony, prince of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha; you Walter Francis, duke of Buccleuch and 
(Queensbury; William, earl of Rosse; Granville George, earl Gran- 
ville; Francis, earl of Ellesmere; Edward Geoffrey, Lord Stanley, 
John Russell (commonly called Lord John Russell); Sir Robert Peel, 
Henry Labouchere, William Ewart Gladstone, Sir Archibald Gallo- 
way, or the chairman of the court of directors of the East India Com- 
pany for the time being; Sir Richard Westmacott, Sir Charles Lyell, 
or the president of the geological society for the time being; Thomas 
Baring, Charles Barry, Thomas Bazley, Richard Cobden, William 
Cubitt, or the president of the institution of civil engineers for the time 
being; Charles Lock Eastlake, Thomas Field Gibson, John Gott, 
Samuel Jones Lloyd, Philip Pusey, and William Thompson, to make 
full and diligent inquiry into the best mode by which the productions of 
our colonies and of foreign countries may be introduced into our king- 
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dom, as respects the most suitable site for the said exhibition, the ge- 
neral conduct of the said exhibition, and also into the best mode of de- 
termining the nature of the prizes, and of securing the most impartial 
distribution of them. 

And to the end that our royal will and pleasure in the said inquiry 
may be duly prosecuted, and with expedition, we further, and by these 
presents will and command, and do hereby give full power and autho- 
rity to you, or any three or more of you, to nominate and appoint such 
several persons of ability as you may think fit to be local commission- 
ers, in such parts of our kingdom, and in foreign parts, as you may 
think fit, to aid you in the premises; which said local commissioners, o1 
any of them, shall and may be removed by you, or any three or more of 
you, from time to time, at your will and pleasure, full power and au- 

hy 


thority being hereby o1ve nto you, or any three or more of you, to ap- 


i 


point others in the! 


laces respectively. 


And furthermore, \ 
any three or more of you, full power and authority to call before you, 
or any three or more of you, all such persons as you shall judge ne- 


ve do by these presents cive and erant to you, o1 


cessary, by whom you may be the better informed of the truth of the pre 
mises, and to inquire of the premises, and every part thereof, by all 
lawful ways and means whatsoever. 

And our further will and pleasure is, that for the purpose of aiding 
you in the execution of these premises, we hereby appoint our trusty 
and well beloved John Scott Russell and Stafford Henry Northcote, 
esquires, to be joint secretaries to this our commission. 

And, for cai rying into effect what you shall direct to be done in re 
spect of the said exhibition, we hereby appoint the said Henry Cole, 
Charles Wentworth Dike, the younger, George Drew, Francis Fuller, 
and Robert Ste phenson, to be the executive committee in the premises, 
and the said Matthew Digby Wyatt to be secretary of the said execu 
tive committee. 

And our further will and pleasure is, that you, or any three or more 
of you, when and so often as need or occasion shall require, so long as 
this our commission shail continue in force, do report to us in writing, 
under your hands and seals respectively, all and every of the several 
proceedings of yourselves had by virtue of these presents, together with 
such other matters, if any, as may be deserving of our royal considera- 
tion touching or concerning the premises. 

And, lastly, we do by these presents ordain that this our commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, our said commis- 
sioners, or any three or more of you, shall and may, from time to time 
and at any place or places, proceed in the execution thereof, and of 
every matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not 
continued from time to time by adjournment. 

Given at our court at St. James’s, the third day of January, 1850, in 
in the thirteenth year of our reign. 


By her majesty’s command, G. GREY 
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Boarp or Trape, January 15, 1850. 

Sir,—I am directed by the commissioners appointed by her majesty 
for the promotion of the exhibition of the works of industry of all na- 
tions, to be holden in the year 1851, to request that you will move 
Viscount Palmerston to communicate the fact of the appointment of the 
commission to all foreign powers at amity with her majesty, and to 
acquaint them that the exhibition will take place in London in the early 
part of the year 1851, and that the commissioners are anxious to be put 
in communication with such persons or bodies in each nation from 
which articles are likely to be sent for exhibition, as are considered 
likely to command the confidence of those who may become exhibiters. 
The commissioners will have to consider many questions bearing upon 
the admission of foreign productions, and some of those questions wil! 
be of a nature that will make it necessary for them to ascertain the 
views entertained in different countries, before deciding upon them 
They wish, therefore, to have a proper channel of communication with 
each country, and they request that Lord Palmerston will take such 
steps as he may think proper for supplying this necessity. 

The exhibition will be divided into four sections : 

1. Raw materials and produce, illustrative of the natural productions 
1 which human industry is employed. 

2. Machinery, for agricultural, manufacturing, engineering, and other 
purposes, and mechanical inve ntions, illustrative of the agents whic 
human industry brings to bear upon the productions of nature. 

3. Manufactures, illustrative of the results produced by the operation 
/f human industry upon natural productions. 

1, Sculpture, models, and the plastic art generally, illustrative of the 
taste and skill displayed in such application of human industry. 

The commissioners are engaged in endeavouring to ascertain the 
amount of space which will be required for the display of these articles 
for which purpose they will, of course, require some kind of estimate 
of the quantities of each which are likely to be sent from different 
‘ountries. This will be one of the first points on which they will seek 
information, when placed in communication with the proper parties 
They will also have to make inquiries, in order to guide them in deter- 
mining what prizes should be given, for what articles, and under what 
conditions. This, too, is a matter which will involve the necessity of 
foreion corresponde nce. Moreover, they will need a channel for com 
municating to foreign countries the regulations they may from time to 
time adopt for the conduct of the exhibition; such, for instance, as may 
relate to the exclusion of particular classes of articles on account of 
their size, the impossibility of preserving them, or other reasons, or t 
the time at which articles intended for exhibition must be sent, or to the 
terms on which they will be admitted. 

It is unnecessary to go more into detail upon the present occasion 
as Lord Palmerston will perceive, from what has been already said, 
that so soon as proper channels of correspondence have been opened, 
the commissioners will have many matters to which to draw the atten- 
tion of the foreign countries which are likely to take an interest in the 
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undertaking; and [ am only to add, in conclusion, that it is of much 

importance that no time should be lost in makine these communica- 

tions, as there are several points on which early information is particu- 

larly necessary for the commissioners. 

| have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient serv int, 
STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE 


Neel te SIL ee 


Aik. 
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DEPARTMENT or Srate, ; 
Washineton, April 6th, 1850, 4 


Sir,—Il have ) to acknowledga the re of l 
ith ultimo, with the accompanying documents, 1 ive to an ex! t 
for the works of industry of al! nations, whic! roposed to be } 
England in the early part of the next year. Cit ns of this count? 
will, no doubt, be eager to show specimens of their ingenuity and s] 
upon the occasion referred to, and to compete fi the prizes which the 
commissioners are authorized to award. In the President’s o; 
the publication of the corre p mdence between this department at 
| 
yourself on the subject, will be the best means for making the Ameri 
nabliic acouainted with the pur te A ee ee 
} l , ual ad with the purpose ot the exwti ion, and with the ade 
sire of the commissione1 to place themselves in communication wit 
i 
such persons in the United States as may be authorized to act on behal 
of those who wish to bec yme exhibiters. He has acec rdi oly airecte 
that correspondence to be published. 
| avail myself of tl g occasion, sir, to oft rto vy 1 renewed : 3sul 
of my very distincuis 1ed consideration. 
} TOHN M. CLAYTON 
Rt. Hon. Sir H. L. Bulwer 
"Ss INDUSTRIAI . 
Patace or WestTMINS1 March 14, ‘! 
Her majesty’s commissioners for the promotion of the exhibiti } 
. _,. " . : ° " _— : ' t 
of the works of industry of all 1 itions, to bD olden in i.ondon in t ; 
veal 1851, after « reful consideration of the arrangements to be mad HN 
for the admission of the productions of foreien countries to the ex] i 
tion, have directed the publication of the following statement, for thi 
nformation and guidance of foreign exhibiters. 
The commissioners have already given notice that, however large 
may he the building th if to be erected. if is necessary th iT the \ should 
reserve to themselves ample powers of selection and rejection in respect 
of the articles which may be forwarded for exhibition. ‘The necessity 


for making some provision for limiting the extent, and defining the 

character of the ex! ibition, is too obvious to me ed anv comment: but 

the mode in which the powers thus reserved should be exere ised, par- 

ticularly with reference to the productions of foreign countries, is a 

matter requiring very serious deliberation. 

The e issioners have felt that i rould be desirable, as far : 

1@ commissioners have eit that 1¢ wouk desirable, as lar as 

possible, to prevent any persons from sending hither articles which 
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cannot be admitted, rather than to reject the articles after their arrival in 
London. ‘They feel, also, that the delicate and responsible task of de- 
ciding on the admission or re jection of articles destined for exhibition 
by foreign contributors ought not to be imposed upon any English tri- 
bunal, but should be referred to one having the confidence of the 
exhibiters themselves, and standing entirely free from possible imputa- 
tions of national partiality. They accordingly propose to admit to 
exhibition such foreign articles only as may be forwarded to them by 
the central authority (whatever may be its nature) in each country. 
They will communicate to such central authority the amount of space 
which can be allowed to the productions of the country for which it 
acts, and will also state the conditions and limitations which may from 
time to time be decided on with respect to the admission of articles. 
All articles forwarded by such central authority will then be admitted, 
provided they do not require a greater aggregate amount of space than 
that assigned to the productions of the country from which they come ; 
and, provided also, that they do not violate the conditions and limita- 
tions of which due notice shall have been given. It will rest with the 
central authority in each country to decide upon the merits of the seve- 
ral articles presented for exhibition, and to take care that those which 
are sent are such as fairly represent the industry of their fe:ilow coun- 
trymen. 

Her majesty’s commissioners will consider that to be the central! 
authority in each case which is stated to be so by the government of 
its country. Having once been put in communication with a compra 
authority in any country, they must decline, absolutely and entirely, 
communication with private and unauthorized individuals; and 5 thee 
any such be addressed to them, they can only refer it to the central 
body. This decision is essentially necessary, in order to prevent 
confusion. 

No articles of foreign manufacture, to whomsoever they may belong 
or wheresoever they may be, can be admitted for exhibition, unless 
they come with the sanction of the central authority of the country of 
which they are the produce. The commissioners do not insist upon 
such articles being in all cases actually forwarded by the central au 
thority, though they consider that this would generally be the most 
satisfactory arrangement; but it is indispensable that the sanction of 
such authority should in all cases be expressly given, and that it be held 
responsible for the fitness of such articles for exhibition, and for not 
authorizing the exhibition of a greater quantity than can be accommo- 
dated in the space assigned to the productions of the country in 
question. 

With regard to the amount of space that can be given, the commis- 
sioners propose at once to communicate with each foreign country. It 
must be obvious that the difficulty of fixing the amount in each case is 
extreme, as the commissioners have to consider, not only the extent and 
population of each country, but the nature of the articles it produces, 
the quantities it is likely to send ; which of course involves, among other 
considerations, the question of proximity and of the facilities for trans- 
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mission to England. The productions sent will in some cases be bulky, 
and will require a larger amount of space than the produce likely to 
come from other countries, though the latter may be much the more va- 
luable. It thus becomes impossible, in the absence of information from 
each country, to lay down rules which shall not be open to objection. 
At the same time the commissioners feel that it is better at once to give 
1 definite and tangible shape to their proceedings, by laying dow: 
something in the nature of a rule, however arbitrary, than to postpone 
the attempt till they are in possession of information which cannot |» 
collected for a very long time. They have therefore resolved that th 
will allot one-half of the total amount of space at their command to th 
productions of Great Britain and her colonies, and will divide the 
maining half among the other nations of the world ; communicating 
‘ach country the space they propose to set aside for its productio 
ind requesting information as to the mode in which it is proposed th 
uch space should be filled. In case the central authority in any count? 
should be of opinion that the space allotted to the productions of th 
ountry is greater than it will require, the commissioners have to 
juest that this opinion may be communicated to them, as it is obviou 
that it would not appear well if a large vacant space should be lef 
the department assigned to any country. If, on the other hand, an) 
‘ountry requires more than the space proposed, this also should b« 
stated, as it may be in the power of the commissioners to give addition 
oom, in the event of having received notifications from other countri¢ 
that a portion of the space assigned to them will not be occupied. 

The commissioners have had under their serious consideration the 


t 1 
iw 
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question, whether it would be desirable to mark off particular space: 
ind assign them to particular countries, allowing each to arrange 
whole of its productions within those limits; but they adhere to the 
onclusion which they have already announced, that this course will n 

ve desirable, and that it will be necessary that the productions of 

nations should be exhibited together, according to the classification ot 
ybjects which the commissioners have made, with a subordinate class 
fication as to nations in each section. They consider that the effe: 
which the exhibition is intended to produce—of showing at one vik 
the points which human industry and ingenuity have reached in the arts 
if civilized life, would be materially diminished if the results of th 
industry of different nations in each department were scattered over 

large space, instead of being conveniently brought together. The visi 
ter would receive a very inadequate notion of the perfection to which 
particular manufactures can be carried from an inspection of those ot 
me nation only; and in a building of such extent it would be out ot 
his power to go from a particular section in one exhibition to the cor 
responding sections in al] the other national exhibitions, and to com 
pare them all. Again, unless the productions of all nations are exhi- 
bited together, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to award the palm 
of superiority. Different parts of the exhibition will be visited on dif- 
ferent days, and the impressions made on one day by the manufactures 
of one country, will be effaced the next day by the corresponding ma: 
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nufactures of another. In the adjudication of prizes, also, such arrange- 
ments would cause much difficulty. Another objection may also be 
mentioned, namely, the danger there would be of imputed unfairness 
and favouritism in the places assigned to different nations. The several 
articles which will be exhibited will require great diversity of accom- 
modation, as respects space, light, and other particulars ; and were the 
space set apart for one nation inferior in any of these respects to the 
space set apart for another nation, there would be ground of complaint; 
whereas, if all articles of the same nature are exhibited together, all 
will share these advantages alike, and each article will be placed in that 
part of the building which is best adapted for the reception of goods 
of that description. The commissioners must, therefore, reserve to 
themselves the unfettered right of arranging all goods that may be sent 
in such manner as they may think proper. They will endeavour, in the 
case of articles the nature of which admits of their so doing, to ar- 
range each section with some reference to the nationality of the pro- 
ductions exhibited in it, and will not intermix the productions of one 
country with those of another, in cases where the objects of the exhi- 
bition can be attained without their doing so. Whatever may be their 
arrangements, however, they undertake to find places for all articles 
sent by each country, which could, if placed together, be exhibited in 
the aggregate space allotted to that country, provided only that they be 
informed in sufficient time what proportion of that space will be re 

quired for raw materials, what proportion for machinery, what propor- 
tion for manufactured articles, and what proportion for objects of fine 
art. This information should be sent on or before the day, which wil 

be communicated to each country. 

The commissioners annex a memorandum by the commissioners of 
customs, on the subject of custom house arrangements. 

A statement will shortly be published on the subject of the abjudica 
tion and distribution of prizes. It may, however, be desirable at once to 
state that, in all cases in which the competition is between the exhibi- 
ters of different nations, the prizes will be adjudged by mixed juries of 
English and foreigners. 

A statement will also be published of the arrangements to be made 
for the protection of articles which may be exhibited from piracy. 

J. SCOTT RUSSELL, ) 
STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE, § 


Sec §. 


INVASION OF CUBA. 


CONTOY PRISONERS. 
On the 19th May, 1850, General Narciso Lopez, with three regiments raised withi: 
he United States, landed on the coast of Cuba, and took possession of the town o! 
Cardenas, after a brief struggle with the Spanish troops. The place was held fifteen 
hours, when Lopez disembarked, and made his escape from the vessels of war in pur 
suit of him, and reached Key West. (See Chronicle.) A body of men, intended for 
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the same expedition, had collected at Contoy, an island on the coast of Yucatan, where 
they were arrested by the Spanish naval commander and carried to Cuba. 

The government of the United States had taken prompt measures to defeat the ob- 
ject of Lopez and to bring the offenders to justice. As the Contoy prisoners were 
arrested on neutral territory, and were American citizens, their release was demanded 
of the Spanish authorities, and they have since been delivered up to the government 
of the United States 


The following letters from the secretary of state to the United States 
consul at Havana, show the views of the administration in regard t 
the prisoners who have been taken by the Spanish government: 


DeparRTMENT oF STATE, ’ 
Washington, May 31, 1850. § 

Sir,—Your despatches of the 21st, 22d, two of the 28th February 
7th and 8th of March, three of the 8th, three of the 17th, two of the 
19th and 27th of April, 8th, 16th, 17th 19th, and 22d of May, 1850, 
have been received. 

The duties devolving upon you, in consequence of the fate of the 
hostile expedition against Cuba, will require the exercise of all the pru- 
dence and firmness which you can command. It is the President’s de 
termination to sustain the honour of this government by the faithful 
discharge of our obligations towards Spain. For this purpose, prose- 
cutions will be commenced against any persons within our jurisdiction 
who may have been concerned in the expedition, contrary to the ex- 
isting laws. Whilst actuated by this spirit of good faith towards ou 
neighbour, however, the President expects that the Spanish authorities 
will not allow themselves to be misled by exultation or vengeance to 
injure, in their persons or property, any of our citizens in Cuba against 
whom no probable cause of proceeding may exist; and he demands that 
those who may be charged with guilt shall have a fair trial. A different 
course would be sure to arouse a feeling in this country which might 
defeat the administration of justice towards such persons as may be ar- 
rested for offending against the laws, and indeed might render it im- 
practicable to prevent further violations of those laws to an extent 
much more likely to result in peril to Spanish dominion in that island. 

But although your duties will be at once arduous and delicate, you 
will bear in mind that they must be such as strictly belong to the con- 
sular character under the law of nations. The Spanish government has 
refused to consider your functions as in any respect diplomatic. You 
will, however, be vigilant in ascertaining who, among your country- 
men, in your consular district, are charged with crimes against the so- 
vereignty of Spain. You will see that they have a fair trial, and if in 
any instance this shall be refused, you will report the fact to the de- 
partment, in order that the Spanish government may be held account- 
able. 

Foreigners detected on board an American vessel, equipped and 
armed for an invasion of the territory of a friendly nation, cannot be 
allowed to use our flag as a fraud to conceal their purposes or to pro- 
tect them in the act of invasion. 
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It is true that the 15th article of our treaty with Spain of 1795 de- 
clares, “it is also agreed that the same liberty be extended to persons 
who are on boarda fre ’e ship, so that, although they be enemies to either 
party, they shall not be made prisoner 's, or taken out of that free ship, 
unless they are soldiers, and in actual service of the enemies.’ This 
stipulation expressly atinowe dges the right of Spain to take armed 
enemies out of the United States vessels. Inasmuch, however, as this 
right may be abused, in the event of any abuse of that character coming 
to your knowledge, you will take suitable steps for obtaining redress. 

In general, the protection of governments is due to those. only who 
owe chem allegiance. If, therefore, any persons, not citizens ‘of the 
United States, shall have been arrested upon a charge of being con- 
cerned in the expedition, they will have no right to your interposition 
in their behalf. 

There may, indeed, be cases in which humanity might require, and 
would warrant the exertion of your personal good offices to save the 
lives of individuals. Still it would not be advisible to interfere, even to 
this extent, without a reasonable prospect of success; and the expedi- 
ency of any interference will demand the exercise of your best dis- 
c retion. 


[ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN M. CLAYTON. 
To Robert B. Campbell, esq. 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, } 
Washington, June 1, 1850. § 

Sir,—From various sources of information, I conjecture that the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba, in their excessive zeal to punish the inva- 
ders of that island, and all connected with them, while flushed with 
victory, may possibly forget the difference between crime and the in- 
tention to commit it, and wreak their vengeance on American citizens 
either native or naturalized, not guilty of any act of invasion or depre 
dation upon Spanish territory. It is said, and believed here, that many 
such were arrested on an island near the coast of Yucatan, called Con- 
toy, within the territory of a power having friendly relations with the 
United States. As all the facts are not in our possession, the judgment 
we may have formed of the capture, abduction, and punishment of these 
men may possibly be very erroneous. 

But let us suppose that the men captured on the Mexican island were 
American citizens, and had occupied it, intending to invade Cuba, still 
I cannot recognise the right of the Spanish authorities to hang, garote, 
or shoot them for that intention. There was yet a locus penitentia left 
for every man of them, and they might have returned to the United 
States, guilty, indeed, of a violation of the laws of their own country, 
but of no law, that | am aware of, under which Spain could have pun- 
ished them. The intention to commit crime is not per se crime. Some 
overt act must accompany the intent. A design to commit murder is 
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not murder, nor is it, without some attempt to carry it into execution, 
punishable by the laws of man, however guilty the offender may be ix 
foro conscientia and by the ordinances of his Creator. 

The President means to claim for the American occupants of the 
Mexican island, that they were not guilty of any crime for which, by 
the laws of civilized nations, they showl: 1 suffer death. They may have 
been, and probably were, guilty of crimes for which this gove rnment 
ought, in good faith , to punish the 2m, under the act of Congress of 28th 
April, 1818. But supposing the facts relating to their capture to be as 
they are represented to us, the President is resolved that the eagle 
must and shall protect them against any punishment but that which the 
tribunals of their own nation may award. 

Tell the Count of Alecoy to send them home ‘to encounter a punish 
ment, which, if the : honourable me n, will be worse than any he could 
inflict, in the indian ran ‘hee and denunciations of good men in thei: 
ywn country, for an tempt to violate the faith and honour of a nation 
which holds its character for integrity of more value and higher worth 
than all the Antilles together. But warn him, in the most friendly man- 
ner, and in the true spirit of our ancient treaty, that if he unjustly 
sheds one drop of American blood, at this exciting period, it may cost 
the two countries a sanguin: iy war. 

Lam ber see Pod anxious to ascertain all the facts connected with 
the capture of our citizens on the Mexican island, and their fate. Write 
by every favourab le opportunity. Keep me well advised of every thing 
progre ssing in Cuba. 

I learn, this morning, that there is a rumor afloat that more Ameri- 
‘ans (some say thousands) have landed on the south side of Cuba. 

By this time the frigate Saranac must have joined the Albany and 
Germantown. They ought to be able to protect our countrymen who 
are not guilty of the invasion. 

[ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN M. CLAYTON 


Robert B. Campbell, esq., United States consul, Havana. 


THE CASE OF DR: JOHN W. WEBSTER. 


We insert the two following documents in this remarkable case, as containing (espe- 

ially the address of Governor Briggs) a summary of the whole matter. 

Dr. Webster, through his friends, applied to the governor and council of Massachu- 
setts for a commutation of the punishment of death, and the subject was referred to 
the committee on pard ns 

The report of the committee is here given, and then follows the address of the 
zovernor to the council, setting forth his reasons for the determination to which he 


1as come, to execute the sentence of the court at the time advised by the committee. 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

The committee on pardons to whom was referred the petition of 

John W. Webster, a convict under sentence of death, praying, in be- 
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half of himself and his wife and children, the governor and council to 
extend to the petitioner a commutation of the punishment awarded to 
him ; also, a copy of the records of the court, containing the trial and 
sentence of said Webster, and also sundry other petitions and argu- 
ments referring to, or in support of the petition of said Webster—now 
report— 

That, by said record, it appears that said Webster was regularly in- 
dicted for the crime of the murder of Dr. George W. Parkman, and 
set to the bar of the supreme court, at the March term thereof, A. D. 
1850; and there having been inquired of how he would acquit himself 
concerning the premises, for answer said,he was not guilty, and thereof 
put himself upon the country. 

Counsel was thereupon assigned to the prisoner. On the 19th day of 
March following, the said Webster was again set to the bar to be tried. 
A jury was empannelled and sworn, and, after full hearing, on their 
oaths declared that the said John W. Webster was guilty. And there 
afterwards, viz: on the first day of April, in said court, said Webster 
being placed at the bar for sentence, it was demanded of him by said 
court if he had any thing to say wherefore sentence should not be de- 
clared upon the premises and verdict aforesaid, to which said Webster 
nothing further answered. 

Thereupon it was considered by the court that the said John W. 
Webster be taken to the jail whence he came, and thence to the place 
of execution, and there be hanged by the neck until he be dead. 

Since the passing said sentence by said court, numerous petitions and 
arguments have been presented to the executive for the full pardon of 
said Webster, founded upon the belief and presumption that he never 
committed even a homicide. Recent events, however, relieve the com- 
mittee in a great measure from the consideration of all such arguments 
and petitions. 

On the 2d of July, A. D. 1850, the Rev. Dr. Putnam, by appoint- 
ment, appeared, in behalf of said Webster, before the committee on 
pardons, and read a confession, made by said Webster, acknowledging 
that he committed the homicide, and declaring the manver and circum- 
stances thereof; and at the same time presented said Webster's petition 
for a commutation of the sentence aforesaid. The petition and confes- 
sion were supported by an able argument by Dr. Putnam. 

To this confession and argument, and all arguments and evidence 
supporting it, we have given our most serious and anxious attention, 
ind we have proceeded to consider the same with hearts and minds de- 
sirous to know the ¢ruth and our duty, and with a firm purpose to do 
what both require. 

It seems to your committee that the sentence in the case of said Web- 
ster, having been passed by the court after a full and fair trial, in the course 
of which all the facts and circumstances which could then be brought 
to light, were patiently and thoroughly investigated and weighed by the 
jury; and having been fully affirmed, after a careful revision of the law 
upon trial, since had by the full court, on solemn argument of both 
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sides, there appears to be no ground for executive interposition, except 
it may be found in the subse >quent confession of the prisoner. 

In this view, the only questions, as it seems to us, are, whether the 
statements which said Webster now makes in his confession, of the 
manner and circumstance of the homicide, are so confirmed by other 
evidence, or so intrinsically probable, that they ought to be received as 
true, and if true, whether they justify the executive in a commutation 
of the punishment. 

To these questions, the minds of the committee have been most care- 
fully directed, and as they trust, with no unwillingness on their part to 
come to an affirmative conclusion, if they do so consistently with a su- 
preme regard totruth and justice. But after all the considerations which 
they have been able to bestow upon this confession, and under the light 
of the evidences and comments with which it has been acc ompanied 
and supported, they feel constrained to say, that the effect has not been 
such as to satisfy their minds that the position of the case is materially 
changed. 

In “othe ‘r words, the palliating facts and circumstances set forth in 
the confession have not been so confirmed by other evidence and cir- 
cumstances, as to form a proper and suflicient basis for executive inter- 
ference. 

To this painful conclusion the committee have unanimously come. 

The committee, therefore, respectfully report, that they cannot con- 
sistently with what they conceive their duty, recommend a commutation 
of the sentence, in the case of John W. Webste *r, as prayed for in his 
petition. 

Nothing now remains for the committee, in the discharge of this 
painful duty, but to advire your excellency in determining upon a time 
for the execution, and they name Friday, the thirtieth day of August 
next, as the day; and recommend to your excellency to decide upon 
that day as the time for the execution of John W. Webster. 

JOHN REED, Chairman. 

Council chamber, July 19, 1850. 


THE ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BRIGGS. 


Te the Honourable Council.—The council having considered and acted 
on the case of John W. Webster, a convict under sentence of death, it 
becomes my duty, as the chief executive magistrate of the common- 
wealth, to make a final decision on a question involving the life of the 


prisoner. I feel the weight of the responsibility found in the path of 


official duty, and I am not disposed to evade it, or to shrink from it. 
For eight months past this extraordinary case has created a deep and 
painful interest among the people of Massachusetts and of the whole 
Unien. Its history is as brief as it is terrible and instructive; every 
new development in its progress has been more strange, and has in- 
creased that interest. 

On the 23d day of November, 1849, Dr. George Parkman, a well 
known and highly respectable citizen of Boston, left his house and family 
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on business, as was usual for him, and never returned tothem. His 
unexpected absence alarmed his family, and excited the attention of the 
people in and around Boston. In the course of a day or two, it was 
understood that the prisoner had said that Dr. Parkman met him at bis 
rooms in the Medical College in the western part of the city, not far 
from half-past one o’clock on the day of his disappearance, and that he 
then and there paid him a sum of money, which he, Dr. Parkman, took 
into his hands, and instantly rushed towards the outer door. 

Dr. Parkman was also seen by other persons about the same time of 
day within forty feet of the door of the college, and walking quickly 
towards it. These, with other circumstances, directed the public mind 
towards the college buildings. The next Friday, one week after the 
disappearance of Dr. Parkman, the dismembered parts of a human 
body were found in different places in and under the rooms occupied 
by the prisoner in that college; some of them in a furnace nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, some of them packed in a tea chest, and other parts in 
the vault of a privy attached to his laboratory. 

Suspicions were strongly fixed on him, and he was arrested and com- 
mitted to Leverett-street jail. A coroner’s inquest was called, and after 
a Jong examination into the facts of the case, conducted in secret, the 
jury reported that the remains found were parts of the body of the late 
Dr. George Parkman; that he came to his death by violence in the 
Medical College in Boston, on Friday, the 23d day of November, and 
that he was killed by John W. Webster. The evidence taken before 
inquest was not given to the public. In January, 1850, the case was 
laid before the grand jury for the county of Suffolk, and the investiga- 
tion before that body resulted in finding an indictment against the pri- 
sener for the murder of Dr. Parkman. 

He was arraigned on the indictment, and pleaded not guilty. Two 
of the most able and distinguished lawyers of the commonwealth were, 
upon his own selection, assigned to him as counsel by the supreme 
court, and his trial before the full bench of that court fixed on the 19th 
day of March. Some time before the day of trial, the attorney general 
furnished the counsel of the prisoner, not only with a list of the names 
of the witnesses to be called against him, which is required to be done 
in all capital cases in this commonwealth, but also with a copy of the 
testimony taken before the coroner’s inquest, and which has been pro- 
duced against him before the grand jury. 

The time appointed for the trial arrived, when four judges of the su- 
preme court were present, and sat during the trial. In pursuance of 
the provisions of law, sixty jurors had been drawn from the jury box 
in the county of Suffolk. By law the prisoner had a right peremptorily, 
without giving any reason, to challenge twenty jurors, and for good 
reason to object to any others whose names might be called. In em- 
pannelling the jury who tried him, the prisoner exercised his pe- 
remptory right of challenge in only fourteen instances. 

The trial was one of surpassing interest and solemnity, and lasted 
eleven days. On the part of the prisoner, the case was argued, with 
great earnestness, candor, and ability, by the Hon. Pliny Merrick, his 
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senior counsel. After denying that the evidence on the part of the go- 
vernment was sufficient to prove that the prisoner killed Dr. Parkman 
at all, the counsel took the ground, that if in any event the jury should 


come to the conclusion that he did kill him, then the circumstances of 


the case were such as to satisfy them that the killing could not have 
been premeditated, but was the result of an unexpected conflict betwven 
the parties and of sudden passion. 

This position he endeavoured to maintain by an ingenious and power- 
ful appeal to the jury. The case was closed on the part of the common- 
wealth by the attorney general, by an address of singular point and 
effect. After the attorney general had finished his argument, the court 
informed the prisoner that he had the right, which he might exercis 
or not as he pleased, to make such remarks to the jury as he saw fit. 
The prisoner rose, and for some time addressed the jury in his own be 
half. An elaborate, clear, and comprehensive charge was given by the 
chief justice, after conversation with the other members of the court 
who sat with him at the trial. 

The jury retired to their room, and after an absence of three hours, 
late on Saturday evening, returned into court with a verdict of guilty. 
The next Monday morning the prisoner was again brought into court, 
and received from the chief justice the sentence of the law, which 
doomed him to suffer death by hanging, at such time as the executive 
of the commonwealth should appoint. 

In a few days a copy of the record of his conviction was transmitted 
to the governor and council, by the sheriff of the county of Suffolk, ac- 
cording to the direction of the statute. C 

On the 24th of April, the prisoner sent, by the hand of his friend, to 
the governor and council a petition for pardon, under his own hand, on 
the ground of his entire innocence of the crime of which he had been 
convicted, and for which he was under sentence of death. Al] proceed- 
ings on this petition before the executive were suspended, in conse- 
quence of having received notice from the counsel of the prisoner, that 


they were about to make application to the supreme court for a writ of 


error to be issued in his case, on account of certain alleged irregulari- 
ties which had been discovered in the course of the proceedings against 
him. That application was heard before the full court, and overruled. 

In the opinion of the court upon that application, pronounced by the 
chief justice, all the proceedings in the case are declared to be accord- 
ing to established judicial forms and the laws of the commonwealth. 

On the 4th of June, and before the question on the writ of error had 
been settled by the court, the Rev. Dr. Putnam, for the prisoner, asked 
to be permitted to withdraw the petition which had been presented to the 
governor and council, for further consideration. This request was com- 
plied with by the governor and council, and the petition, in a day o1 
two, was handed to Dr. Putnam. 

On the first day of July, Dr. Putnam placed in the hands of the go- 
vernor another petition, signed by the prisoner, asking for a commuta- 
tion of his sentence. 

On the second day of July, this petition was referred to the commit- 
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tee on pardons, and on the same day Dr. Putnam appeared before them, 
and made a statement, which he said was authorized by the prisoner, 
in which the prisoner admitted that he killed Dr. Parkman at the time 
and place charged against him, but denied the act was premeditated. 

He narrated what the prisoner declared to be the manner of killing, 
and described minutely the mode and process in which the body of Dr. 
Parkman was disposed of after death. 

The prisoner alleges that the “single blow, with a stick of wood two 
feet long and two inches thick, by which Dr. Parkman was killed, was 
given by him in a moment when he was excited to the highest degree 
of passion, and while Dr. Parkman was speaking and gesticulating in a 
most violent and menacing manner, thrusting the letter and his fist in 
his face; that in his fury he seized whatever thing was handiest, and 
that was a stick of wood, and dealt to him an instantaneous blow, with 
all the force that passion could give, and that he did not know, nor 
think, nor care where he should hit him, nor how hard, nor what the 
effect would be.” 

Upon this statement and upon the other facts proved upon the trial, 
Dr. Putnam addressed the committee at length in an able and impres- 
sive argument in favour of commuting the sentence of the court. A peti- 
tion from the family of the prisoner was before the committee, and a 
large number of other petitions, some for a full pardon and others for 
a commutation, were in the hands of the committee. 

Most of these petitions were from people, men and women, in other 
states, and generally placed their petition for a remission or mitigation 
of the sentence on the ground of the great doubts of the prisoner's guilt. 
The committee gave three hearings after the meeting at which Dr. Put- 
nam addressed them, and listened to those who desired to be heard in 
aid of the prisoner’s petition and in support of Dr. Putnam’s views. 

The committee on pardons, consisting of the lieutenant governor and 
four other councillors, after a full, careful, and patient hearing of all that 
could be offered by the friends of the prisoner and by others, who were 
pleased to be heard in his behalf, came to the unanimous opinion that 
there were no sufficient reasons to justify them in recommending the in- 
terposition of executive clemency. 

They recommended that the governor be advised to have the sen- 
tence of the law pronounced by the court carried into effect on the 30th 
day of August next. 

The council, with but one exception, concurred with the report of 
the committee, and advised the governor to carry out the sentence of 
the court, as recommended by them. 

in carefully and anxiously examining and considering the case, | do 
not feel authorized by any considerations which have been presented 
to my mind to set aside the deliberate verdict of the jury, arrest the 
solemn decree of the law, as pronounced by the highest judicial tribu- 
nal of the commonwealth, and disregard the opinion and advice of the 
council, 

If the circumstances of the killing, as stated by the prisoner, are 
taken as true, it may be well questioned whether the executive counci! 
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could interfere with the sentence without violating the settled law of 


the land. 

In his charge to the jury in this case, the chief justice says: “ It is a 
settled rule, that no provocation with words only, will justify a mortal 
hlow. Then of upon provoking lancuace, the party intentionally TEVENLE 
himse lf with a mortal hlow, it is UNG UE stionably murder.’ 

The only new fact brought to light as to the killing, depends upon the 
word of the prisoner. It will hardly be pretended, by any one, that the 
leclaration of a person under sentence of death should be permitted t 
outweigh the doings of the court and jury, and rescue him from thi 
consequences which are to follow their proceedings. 

It is candidly stated by Dr. Putnam, in his able argument, and by 
several of the petitions presented in favour of commutation, receive: 
since his confession, that standing, as he does, the word of the prisone! 
is entitled to no credit. 

If the circumstances disclosed on the trial are relied on to support 
his statement, the reply is, that those circumstances were urged in his 
favour before the jury, and they have decided against him. The facts of 
this appalling case are before the world, they will hereafter fill one of 
the gloomiest pages in the record of crime amongst civilized men. 

It is undisputed, that on the 23d day of November, 1849, John White 
Webster, a professor in Harvard University and in the Medical Col- 
lege in Boston, did at midday in his room in that college, within a few 
feet of the place where he daily stood and delivered scientific lectures 


to a large class of young men, with unlawful violence take the life of 


Dr. George Parkman, a respectable citizen of Boston, who had come 
to that room at the repeated request of the prisoner. 

That after taking his life he eviscerated, and in a manner most shock 
ing to humanity mutilated the body of his victim, burning a part of it in 
a furnace, and depositing other parts of it in different places in the 
building, where they were found by persons who were seeking after 
Dr. Parkman. 

That after killing him, he robbed his lifeless creditor, by taking from 
him two notes of hand, signed by himself, to which he had no right, and 
committed still another crime by making false marks upon the notes: 
and that a jury of his country empannelled according to law, under the 
direction of four of the five eminent judges constituting the supreme 
court of Massachusetts, after a long, patient, and impartial trial, and 
after hearing in his defence the arguments of learned and eloquent 
counsel, upon their oaths, found him guilty of murder. 

Upon that verdict the court pronounced the awful sentence of death. 
In such case there should be obvious and conclusive reasons to author- 
ize the pardoning power to interpose and arrest the sword of justice. | 
do not see these reasons. 

The combined circumstances of the case force me to the conclusion, 
that the safety of the community, the inviolability of the law, and the 
principles of impartial justice, demand the execution of the sentence. 

I hope it is not necessary for me to say, that it would have given me 
unspeakable pleasure to come to a different result, and that I would de 
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any thing on earth in my power, short of violating duty, to alleviate the 
sufferings of a crushed and broken hearted family. 
GEO. N. BRIGGS. 


Council chamber, 19th July, 1850. 


CONSTITUTION OF NEW MEXICO. 


| Framed by a Convention of Delegates, held at Santa Fe in May, 1850. 


PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of New Mexico, in order to establish justice, pro- 
mote the welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity—acknowledging with grateful hearts the goodness of the 
Sovereign Ruler of the universe, and imploring his aid and direction 
in its accomplishment—do ordain and establish the following constitu 
tion or form of government, and do mutually agree with each other to 
form ourselves into a free and independent state, by the name of the 
State of New Mexico, with the following limits and boundaries, to wit: 

BOUNDARIES. 

Beginning at the dam in the Rio del Norte which supplies with water 
the “asequia,” or irrigating canai of the town of El Passo del Norte, 
and running thence due east to the hundredth parallel; thence due north 
on said parallel to a point where the same intersects the river Arkan- 
sas; thence up the middle of the channel of said river to its source ; 
thence in a direct line to a point on the Rio Colorado of California, 
where the same is intersected by the one hundred and eleventh parallel 
of longitude west from Greenwich; thence due south on the said pa- 
rallel of longitude to a point on the Rio Gila intersected by the same ; 
thence up the middle of the main channel of said river to the point 
which may be designated by the commissioners appointed to establish 
the line between the United States and the republic of Mexico, as the 
point where said river or one of its branches shall be intersected by the 
western line of New Mexico; thence south on the said line, as the same 
shall be established by the commissioners, to the angle formed by the 
states of Chibuahua, Sonora, and New Mexico; thence easterly on the 
line between the United States and the republic of Mexico, as it shall 
be laid down by said commissioners, to a point where the same may 
intersect the Rio del Norte; thence down said river to the place of be- 
ginning. 

Articte 1.—Declaration of Rights. 

Sec. 1. All men being born equally free and independent, and having 
certain natural, inheritant, and inalienable rights, amongst which are 
the enjoying and defending of life and liberty, the acquirement, posses- 
sion, and protection of property, and the pursuit and attainment of 
happiness; therefore, no male person shall be held by law to serve any 
person as a servant, slave, or apprentice, after he arrives at the age of 
twenty-one years, nor female, in like manner, after she arrives at the 
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age of eighte en years, unless the ty be bound by thei rown consent after 
they arrive at such age, or are bound by law for punishment of crime. 

Sec. 2. All power is inherent in the people; all free governments are 
founded in their authority; they have, therefore, an inalienable and in 
defeasible right to institute »vovernment, to alter and reform, or to to 
tally change the same, ~— their safety and happiness require it. 

Sec. 3. All men have a ratural and inde feasib le right to worship God 
iccording to the ata of their own consciences, which right shal! 
never be infringed; and no preferences shall ever be given by law t 
any religious society, mode of worship, or any control or interference 
with the rights of conscience be permitted. . 

Sec. 4. No religious test shall ever be re quired as a qualification t 
iny office of public trust in this state; nor shall the civil rights, privi 
leges, or capacities ofany citizen in any manner be diminished or enlarged 
on account of his religious opinions, except as is in this constitution 
herein after provided. 

Sec. 5. Every person mey freely speak, write, and publish his se: 
timents on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that liberty. 

Sec. 6. No law shall ever be passed to curtail or restrain the liberty 
of speech or the press. 

Sec. 7. The people shall be secure, in their persons, houses, papers 
and possessions, from unreasonable searches and seizures; and no wat 
rants shall issue without describing the place to be searched, or the 
person or thing to be seized, as nearly as may be, nor without probab!: 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation. 

Sec. 8. All elections shall be free and equal. 

Sec. 9. The right of trial by jury shall be inviolable, except that th 
legislature may authorize the trial of civil suits, when the matter in dis 
pute does not exceed fifty dollars, by a jury of six persons. 

Sec. 10. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall have the right 
toa spe edy and publi ie trial by an impartial jury, to be informed of the 
accusation against him, to be confronted with the witnesses against him, 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to 

ave the assistance of counsel in his defence. 

Sec. 11. No person shall be held to answer eee a wisromr offence, 
unless on the presentment or indictment of a grand jury, exce pt in 
‘ases of impeachment, or in cases cognizable | by rjustic es of the peace, 
or in the army, or in the militia, when in actual servic e, or in time of 
war. 

Sec. 12. No person, after acquittal, shall be tried for the same offence 
and all persons shall, before conviction, be bailable by sufficient securi- 
ties, except for capital offences, when the proof is evident or the pre - 
sumption great; und the writ of haheas corpus shall not be suspende d 
unless when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

Sec. 13. —- bail shall not be required, excessive fines shall 
not be po oth r cruel and unjust punishment inflicted. 

Sec. The tiie re! shall be subordinate to the civil powers. No 
vaailleg: army shall be kept up by the state in time of peace, and no 
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soldier shall be quartered in any house without the consent of the 
owner—nor in time of war, except in the manner prescribed by law. 

Sec. 15. No person in this state, except such as are employed in the 
army or navy of the United States, or militia in time of actual service, 
shall be subject to corporeal punishment under the military law. 

Sec. 16. Every citizen shall have the right to keep or bear arms in 
the lawful defence of himself or the state. 

Sec. 17. No conviction shall work corruption of blood or confisca- 
tion of property. 

Sec. 18. No ex post facto law, retroactive law, or any law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, shall be made. 

Sec. 19. Emigration from this state shall never be prohibited; nor 
shall any citizen ever be exiled, under any pretence whatever. 

Sec. 20. No distinction shall ever be made by law between resident 
aliens and citizens, in reference to the possession, enjoyment, or descent 
of property. 

Sec. 21. The people have the right freely to assemble together to 
counsel for the common good, to make known their opinions to their 
representatives, and to petition for redress of grievances. 

Sec. 22. No power of suspending laws shall be exercised, except by 
the legislature or its authority. 

Sec. 23. This enumeration of rights shall not be construed to impair 
or deny others retained by the people. 

Articte I1.— Distribution of Powers. 

Sec. 1. The powers of the government of the State of New Mexico 
shall be divided into three distinct departments, and each of them con- 
tided to separate bodies of magistracy, to wit: those which are legisla- 
tive to one; those which are judicial to another; and those which ar 
executive to another. 

Sec. 2. No person, or collection of persons, being of one of those 
departments, shall exercise any power properly belonging to either of 
the others, except in those instances herein after expressly directed on 
permitted, 

{Artic.e III contains 26 sections, all of which relate to the “/egis/a 
tive department.” 

Articte IV contains 21 sections, all of which relate to the “ erecutic: 
department.” 

Articie V contains 31 sections, all relating to the “judicial depart 
ment.” 

Artic.e VI relates to the “militia.” 

Articie VII provides for education. 

ArticLe VIII is devoted to the right of suffrage. 

Articie [X is devoted to “general provisions,” such as provisions 
for taxation, salaries of officers, census, divorces, &c.| 





SCHEDULE, 


Sec. 1. That no inconvenience may arise in the change from territo- 
rial to a state government, it is declared that all writs, actions, prosecu 
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tions, contracts, claims, and rights shall continue as if no change had 
taken place in the government; and all processes which may, before 
the organization of the judicial department under this constitution, be 
issued under the Territory of New Mexico, shall be valid as if issued 
in the name of the state. 

Sec. 2, All fines, penalties, and forfeitures according to the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, shall accrue to the use of the state. 

Sec. 3. Recognisances heretofore taken, or which may hereafter be 
taken, and before the organization of the judicial department under 
this constitution, shall remain valid, and shall pass to, and be prosecuted 
in the name of the state; and all bonds executed to the territory, or t 
any officer in his official capacity, shall be passed over to the governor, 
or the proper state officer, or their successors in office, for the use 
therein respectively expressed, and be sued for and recovered accord 
ingly. All estates or property, real or personal, or mixed—all judg 
ments, bonds, especialties, choses in action, and debts or claims, of 
whatever description, of the Territory of New Mexico, shall accrue to, 
and be vested in the State of New Mexico, and may be used for, and 
recovered in the same manner and to the same extent by the State of 
New Mexico, as the same could have been done by the Territory of 
New Mexico. 

Sec. 4. All criminal prosecutions and panel actions which may have 
arisen, or which may arise, before the change from a territorial to a 
state government, and which shall then be pending, shall be prosecuted 
to judgment and execution in the name of the state. 

Sec. 5. All offences committed against the laws of the Territory of 
New Mexico, before the change from a territorial to a state govern 
ment, and which shall not have been prosecuted before such change, 
may be prosecuted in the name of the State of New Mexico, and with 
like effect as though such change had not taken place; and all penalties 
incurred, shall remain the same as if this constitution had not been 
adopted. 

Sec. 6. All laws heretofore in force in the Territory of New Mexice 
shall be and remain in force until otherwise provided by law. All actions 
of law and suits in e juity, which may be pending in any courts in the 
Territory of New Mexico at the time of a change from a territorial to 
a state government, may be continued and transferred to any court of 
the state which shall have jurisdiction of the subject matter thereof. 

Sec. 7. All civil officers now holding their offices under the United 
States or the Territory of New Mexico shall continue to hold and ex- 
ercise their respective offices until they shall be superseded under this 
constitution of the State of New Mexico. 

Sec. 8. The governor of the state shall make use of his private seal 
until a state seal shall be provided. 

Sec. 9. The first session of the legislature of the State of New Mexico 
shall be held at the city of Santa Fe, and shall commence on the first 
day of July, 1850. 

Sec. 10. The military and civil governor of the territory shall be re- 
quested, immediately on the adjournment of this convention, to issue writs 
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of election to the prefects of the several counties, requiring them to cause 
an election to be held on the twentieth day of July, 1850; the electors 
to vote for or against this constitution, for a governor and lieutenant 
governor, a representative in the Congress of the United States, senato: 
and representatives to the legislature; and the returns of such electior 
shall be made to the prefects, who, together with the prefects’ clerk: 
shall count the votes given; and certificates of election shall be given by 
them to such persons as shall have received the highest number of vot« 
for members of the legislature. The prefects of the several countie 
shall transmit correct returns, under their hands, of all the votes give: 
in their respective counties for governor and lieutenant governor, an 
representatives to Congress, and votes for and against this constituti: 
to the present secretary of the territory, at Santa Fe, who, when th 
legislature shall convene, shall lay such returns before them, on the fi 
lay of their session, as soon as both houses shall be organized; and th 
peaker of the house of representatives and the president pro temp 
if the senate shall, in the presence of both houses, examine the retur? 
nd declare who are elected to fill those offices, and the votes for an 
rainst this constitution. If any two or more persons shall have an equa 
and higher number of votes than any other person or persons, the le 
rislature shall determine the election, in the manner herein after pre 
vided. The returns of the electors for or against this constitution shal 
be certified to by the governor elect, or the lieutenant governor acting 

; such, who shall despatch the same to the secretary of state of th 
United States within thirty days from the day of election. In all othe: 
respects, the election shall be conducted according to the existing law 
f this territory. 

Sec. 11. It shall be, and is hereby made the duty of the govern 

r lieutenant governor acting as such, if it appears from the return 
votes for and against this constitution, that it has been adopted by 
the people, to immediately cause a fair copy of the same, together wit! 
fair digest of the votes given for and against the constitution, to be 
warded to the President of the United States, to be laid before ti 
Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 12. The oaths of office, herein before directed to be taken, ma: 
e administered by any judge or any alcalde, until the legislature sha! 
itherwise direct. 

Done by the delegates of the people of New Mexico, in conventior 
issembled at Santa Fe, this 25th day of May, in the year of our Lor 
ne thousand eight hundred and fifty, and of the Independence of the 
(‘nited States the seventy-fourth. 


JAMES H. QUINN, President. 





TO THE PEOPLE OF NEW MEXICO. 

We, the delegates of the people of New Mexico, in convention as 
sembled, have now the honour to submit, for the consideration of the 
people, that constitution which appears to us best for the moral, social, 
and political welfare and well being of the country. 
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The friends of New Mexico have long desired and ardently sought 
i stable, uniform, equal 





, and just system of laws and administration of 
justice; and the means we have taken to effect these objects are, in out 
ypinion, the most judicious that the present condition and circumstan 


if the country admit of adopting. 
Slavery in New Mext 
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» is naturally impracticable, and can never, 
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eality exist here. Wherever it has existed, it has proved a curse and 
ight to the state upon wv it has been inflicted—a moral, social, 
litical evil. 1 rin which this question now affec 
litically nd on grounds of this character, with its ceneral evil tez 
ies, we ivreed to reject it for ever. 
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vs and forebodings; you would hear of nothing, in the report which 


is to be submitted to you, buat the suspension or the frustration of your 
iabours—of suffering in the present and of danger in the future. 
This will not be the case. Your labours have neither been suspended 
wr fruitless. The tempest which has overthrown around you such 
zreatness, and paralyzed such might, has scarcely touched you. Your 
ictivity and your prosperity, for we may use this word in speaking of 
the good which you are labouring to diffuse, have continued nearly the 
same. You have pursued and accomplished your accustomed work, as 
if the sky had been serene and the country tranquil. Whence do you 
derive this privilege? Is your work so insignificant and so obscure that 
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the most violent and universal storms do not affect it? or, indeed, is it 
owing to your own ability that you have been able to foresee and ward 
off the blows under which so many of the ablest men have fallen ? 

No, gentlemen, no; the security and permanent efficiency of your 
labours in the midst of social revolution are due to higher causes. You 
work is in perfect and profound harmony with the prime interests, the 
most pressing wauts of society and of the age. 

What are these interests—these wants! Hear what is said on all 
sides—on every hand resound the words faith, charity, hope. It is fot 
faith, charity, and hope that society is hungering and longing. It is for 
these that wishes and prayers are breaking out on every side. 

Every where men are seeking satisfaction for these wants. In orde1 
really to obtain faith, charity, and hope, they are knocking at every 
door, and betaking themselves to the most various sources. 

It is almost in vain. 

Their reachings after faith are generally nought but the passionate 
anxieties of doubt. Doubt recoils upon itself. 

Practical charity is general, active, efficient. Never has there been 
more given in alms; never have there been more of the wretched com- 
forted. Yet the relation which ought to be between those who assist 
and those who are assisted scarcely exists at all. Practical charity 
reaches but imperfectly its moral end; neither on the one side nor on 
the other are the parties mutually confiding and satisfied. 

Never have greater or more ardent hopes displayed themselves than 
now; but they are only the wanderings of delirious imagination or the 
impulses of material appetites. 

Society is every where seeking a solid faith, an efficient charity, a hope 
which calms and fortifies. It finds them not. 

This is because it seeks them where they are not to be found. Men 
ask of one another for their belief and their virtue. They expect to 
hold them of themselves, and of themselves alone. This may not be. It 
belongs net to men to be, on the supreme interests and the grand 
questions of their destiny, the inventors, the first and sole authors of 
their faith, their charity, their hopes. 

These wants cannot be satisfied from sources merely human. We 
must draw from superhuman sources. 

Chese are sources which you open to men when you distribute to 
them the books of Holy Scriptures. 

Thence they may indeed draw faith, charity, and hope. 

Faith ! For in these holy books God appears constantly present, and 
acting in the world and in man. The providential and necessary, and 
permanent action of God in the world and in man, is the necessary 
starting point of faith. 

Archimedes sought—but found it not—a fulerum by which to move 
the world. Man alone will never find a basis on which to fix it. He 
must receive it from God. 

Charity ! The love of God toward men shines forth in the Gospel. 
This divine example is the only sufficient source of the love of man 
toward man. Without this, all charity is feeble and easily exhausted. 
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Hope : / There can be no hope that shall calm and satisfy man’s heart, 
unless it reach beyond and rise above rs earth. Eternal hopes can 
alone purify and ennoble earthly hopes. Confined to earth, our hopes 
are soon transformed to appetite and selfishness. 

Christianity, then, alone can appease and satisfy these wants of faith, 
charity, and hope, which are at the present day so powerfully agitating 
man and socie ty. 

If any one doubts this, let him see what is done, and hear what is 
said by the adversaries of christianity themselves. 


At the very time that they furiously attack it, they offer themsel 
is its successors and heirs: they pretend to walk in the way which 


as opened. 

Falsehood and profanation! There is nothing on earth more ant 
hristian than the spirit of revolt and license 

When christi nity app vared in the world, was a noble eo 
to preach and practise the principles of insurrection. When has ther 


er been more of despotism, more of moral decradation. amone the 


upper classes, more (to use a popular phrase of the day) of oppressior 
i i * ‘ 
é rploitation of man by his fellow? vet do not find asi rle trace 


l ° _ > } 


f insurrection in the history of the foundation of christianity. nor o 


spirit of insurrection in its writings. This immense revolution was ac 
complished by moral action alone—by the mere moral and intern 
eform of men 
Christianity is essentially obedient yh nt to God, obed t 
stablished order. It has its spirit of lib rty, and even of conscienti 
istance, but it no spirit of rebellion. 
It is also essentially severe. License is as repuenant to it 
It is mere folly to think of extending liberty and democracy at a tin 
vhen creeds } n ral are relaxed. Hich-ton “dl creeds and T 
morals are ind nsable to democracy and democratic liberty. The re 
ixation of either in a democratic commu ity infallibly leads, first t 
narchy and then to despotism. 
Mark how the United States of America were founded: think y 
it was by the relaxation of morals ! No! the founders of the Americar 
republic wer in their own morals as in their re juirement 
from others, and it is this spirit of rigid mor lity which then was, and 
which still is the trenoth, and preserves them from the errors inherent 


n demoerney. 

Let not, then, the spirit of revolt and licentiousness flatter itself with 
he hope of hiding behind the mask of christianity. The two things ar 
ibsolutely inco itible. At the same time that christianity alone can 
satisfy the demand for faith, charity, and hope, in our democratic soc ie ty, 
it alone also possesses the secre ts of the spirit of order, of resignation, 
and of morality, without which it could not subsist, at least with a free 
vyovernment 

Place, then, full confidence in your work; it is essenti: lly a good 
work, and it answers to the greatest and most pressing interests and 
instincts of our time. Prosecute it with zeal. Make christians: it i 


christians that society needs. 
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I say christians; this is our own name—the name which it is our duty 
to propagate. 

The bible society has scrupulously confined itself to its task ; it is to 
protestants alone that it has distributed the Holy Scriptures; but its 
sentiments, its desires, and its hopes are not confined within the narrow 
circle which circumscribes its action; it ardently longs that christians 
should increase every where ; it calls by this name all those who take 
the Holy Bible as the basis of their faith, their charity, their hopes, 
whether in the bosom of the catholic church or in the various branches 
of the protestant church—all such it recognises as christians and 
brethren. 

Union is recommended, and with great reason, to the political order 
party ; this union is in fact the only means of safety; but it is no less 
necessary to the moral order party. 

The question is now set between christianity and the impiety, cynical 
or hypocritical, which calls itself humanitarian. It is the duty of all 
‘hristian forces to unite against this common enemy. 

And not only is it their duty, but it is in their power; a new fact 
has been introduced into our social state—it is liberty of conscience 
within the christian church. Let this liberty be aceepted and respected 
by all christians; it will ensure their union, and the triumph of the 
common faith. Beware of a factitious and forced unity; be indeed 
christians ; that is freely believing. 

Love one another ; this is charity. 

Bear with one another ; this is tolerance. 

Respect one another ; this is the law of liberty. 

Help one another; this is your interest rightly understood. 

On these conditions, and on these alone, is there safety for society. 

We are in the way of this safety. 

Christians, rally all under the standard of the cross: Hoc signo 
VINCES. 


JUNCTION OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 
MR. WHITNEY’S LESTER TO THE LONDON TIMES. 

We have already inserted the letter of Col. Fremont to the Railroad convention 
The following communication, on the same subject, is fraught with interest. The 
Washington Union very properly remarks, in relation to it— 

“One thing we may say of Mr. Whitney’s able letter, whether we 
subscribe to all of his conclusions or not, and that is, that he has com- 
bined together a large body of facts, both in statistics and geography, 
which may be of use in solving the several complicated problems which 
grow out of the present relations between the distant parts of our ex- 
tended country.” 

Wasuineton City, January 10, 1850. 
To the Editors of the London Times: 
Gentkemen,—I am not a little surprised at the frequent remarks in 
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the London journals on the subject of a communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans at Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec. 
These speculations seem to have led the world astray, as well in Eu- 
rope as in America. But your merchants, who are acquainted with the 
commerce of the work l—your men of science, your geographers, and 
your navigators, must see, if they will take a globe, measure it, and 
examine the subject, that should the Pacific ocean burst its bounds, and 
mingle with its sister Atlantic, opening a strait from Panama to Te- 
huantepec, the commercial world would not be particularly benefited 
by it. 

In the first place, it will be seen, by a reference to a map or globe, 
that the range of mountains in South America which divides it, and 
forms the Atlantic and Pacific slopes, run so close to the Pacific ocean, 
that there is but asmall space for population from Cape Horn to Upper 
California. 

Secondly, the continent, running north and south from Cape Horn to 
the Arctic ocean, gives to both slopes the same climates and soils; the 
products of which must always be similar, and therefore exchanges on 
a large scale cannot take place. 

Thirdly, the commerce of the Pacific slope, hitherto confined almost 
exclusively to South America and Mexico, is small, and cannot be in- 
creased in these quarters, because it is uncertain and not founded upon 
regular exchanges, the. most of which is more properly an Atlantic 
trade, being formed by smuggling merchandise over the mountains from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic side, and which must decrease so soon as 
steam is used on the many rivers running into the Atlantic. The set- 
tlement of the Pacific slope, north and south, must, after a short time, 
not only cause a diminution in the present amount of commerce with 
Europe and the Atlantic slope of the United States, but diminish in- 
tercourse also; for when the North Pacific slope becomes settled, as it 
soon will be, the different parallels from Cape Horn to the Aretic ocean 
will exchange with each other and supply each other’s wants. The en- 
tire coast will exchange with the Pacific islands, with Japan, China, 
and all Asia; and its commerce and principal intercourse will be with 
those parts and its own different sections. 

It being a fixed law, that the avails of labour must always return to 
the region of its own products, and be there consumed, to the extent 
of and in such articles as the wants of the producer require, and ; 
the wants of the people who may inhabit the Pacific slope can gene- 
rally be better sup yplied by mutual exchanges, and from the Pacific 
islands, J apan, China, &c., ‘than from either the Atlantic slope of the 
United States or Europe, except only a small amount of manufactured 
goods, (with which also they will, after a time, supply themselves,) it is 
therefore clear to my mind that settlements on the Pacific slope, with 
capital and enterprise, will soon establish for themselves a commerce 
and intercourse directly with the Pacific islands and with Asia, which 
will be more natural, more convenient, and more profitable than inter- 
course and trade with the castern slope of the United States and Eu- 
rope. 
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From the most recent official tables, it will be seen that the British 
commerce with Chili was, per annum, for 1842— 
54 vessels, or 14,138 tons. 


Foreign, 32 « “ gssg « 
Total, 86 “ O4097 « 


And it will be found that the voyage from Valparaiso to London by 
Cape Horn is shorter than by Nicaragua. Is it not, therefore, certain 
that, were the isthmus swept away, this trade would continue its pre- 
sent route ! 

For the same year, and from the same tables (parliamentary reports), 
I find that the British commerce with Peru was— ea 

42 vessels, 11,989 tons. 


France, l “6 409 
U.S. Treas. report, 1845—with Chili, 14 we 1873 ° 
«“ a“ with Peru, 4 » 1,045 

other, — - 596 


13,012. + 

This 18,912 tons, then, is the amount of the Pacific commerce it 
these quarters which might pass over the isthmus by railroad or canal, 
and which cannot be greatly increased. 

The question here presents itself, as to what will be the products of 
the Pacific slope, which may be wanted either in Europe or on the 
Atlantic slope! Certainly none of the products of the soil, because the 
Atlantic slope will always produce the very same in greater abundance, 
at much less cost; and this view applies to all latitudes north and south, 
and to all the Pacific islands. But there are the gold, the silver, the 
quicksilver, precious stones, and the common minerals. The commor 
minerals, iron, coal, copper, and lead, cannot be brought this side fo 
a market, because, like the products of the soil, they are cheaper here 
ind the precious metals, as they do not enter largely into commerce 
except in their passage from the mines, to be employed as the mediun 
of trade and to settle balances in the commercial world, will soon find 
their level, based chiefly upon the value of the labour which produces 
food for man; and this species of labour employs more than eight-tenth: 
of the population of the globe. 

The next two steamers to arrive here (this letter is dated January 
10, 1850,) will probably bring from California nearly the whole remain- 
der of the produce of the mines for two years. These two years have 
probably been as prosperous as any that may succeed. The whok 
amount received here, in the United States, will not then probably ex 
ceed $11,000,000, reckoning by the mint account, the only reliable rule, 
which is actually less than the estimated amount of gold and silver coin 
sent there from this quarter. In addition to this, we have sent to Cali- 
fornia some $20,000,000 of other property. 

Now, as there has been no other product, or little other, than gold 
in California, and as the population has been almost exclusively males, 
we have only to take the estimated population of each year, to ascer- 
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tain what should have been the actual produce of labour per diem for 


each individual. Tor the the first year it was estimated that there were 
in all more than twenty thousand souls, which, at one dollar per diem, 
for three hundred days, would amount to $6,000,000. The second 
year, the population has been estimated at one hundred and twenty 
thousand, which, at one dollar per d iy, as above, would amount to 
$36,000,000 ; for both years, $42,000,000: reduce the pel diem to fifty 
cents, and it will even then probably exceed the amount of gvold re- 
eived. 
The principal wants of such a population will a be food, with 
1 comparatively small amount of clothing, and their supply must ult 
nately come from the Pacific slope itself, their teas from China, then 
c — suar, ahi from Japan, Java, and the Pa fic islands; so that t 
Atlantic slope, as well as to L-urope, their gold must be an wnpo 
to be purchased pa competition with all the world, and limited in 


amount to the few articles of « lothing which their wants and the neces 


sities of a tariff system (in the benefits of which they cannot partici 
pate) compel them to take from us. The commerce and intercourse, 
therefore, between the two slopes must, in the end, be very limited ; 
ind more particularly so, because the Atlantic slope has no surplus 
population to dispose of, and labour generally will be far more produc 

tive, comfortable, and prosperous here than there. The emigration to 
Oregon and California, therefore, must, in the long run, go directly from 
Europe and China, and the emigrants from Europe, to save expenses 
would vo round the cape. 


} 


The geographical position of Oregon and California, with the sources 
of production, both on the sea and land, opens a field of enterpris ; 
which cannot fail, almost immediately, to draw off an immense amount 
of the surplus population of both Europe and China; and it wil) not 
be long before all the branches of industry, in the produce of the soil, 
in mi inufactures, in commerce, and in the fisheries, equal to the supply 
almost all their wants, will be chiefly occupied by the ir own popula 

tion. Can Enel: ind or the Atlantic slope be benefite dd by t his! and to 
what extent! A very important branch of the industry of the eastern 
slope has been devoted to the whale fishery in the Pacific, and its pro- 
ducts have been counted as domestic, amounting to an annual return of 
over $8,000,000. This must soon cease to be a product of the eastern 
slope, because the fisherman will transfer his residence to Oregon ot 
California, and will there build and fit out his small vessel, and make 
several cruises in a year; the fruits of his labour will be expended 
with his family where produced; and if the Atlantic slope or Europe 
purchase his oil, it would be the same to both, an ¢mport, and not a do 
mestic product; and as it could not bear the cost of transhipment and 
transit across the isthmus, it would still go round the Cape. Another, 
and immense source of production for the future population of the Pa- 
cifie slope, will be a codfishery, extending from Oregon to Tartary, 
5000 miles, which could employ millions of men; but their markets 
would be Japan, China, and all Asia, and not the Atlantic slope and 
Europe. 
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The present commerce of the United States with all Asia amounts 
innually to about $9,840,000 of imports, and $3,400,000 of exports, of 
which latter $580,000 are foreign products ; leaving an actual balance 
igainst the United States of about $7,000,000, to be paid through Eng 
ind. Though this trade may be profitable to individuals, it is not so 

the nation. 

Now, if the Atlantic ocean were open by a strait between North and 
south America to the Pacific, a vessel bound from New York to Chin 


1} 


ild take that route, because the trade winds would carry a vesse! 


st a direct line from Panama or Tehuantepec to the Ladron 

rds, n to China, and the distance would be about 13,138 miles 
» homeward voyage would a rvs be made, as it now is, by 

» of Good Hope; and thongh the distance, as performed by C 
Waterman i the Sea Witch 1 seventy-five days, is 14,255 mile 
he always favourable trade nds would make this the short 
ré homé ) ! is Ol rd Ve f tl t the mere 

) inte ed } i y H a) 3; out to Asia ] 

tv, and waits till November or Dece1 er, 1 1d then returns lade 
l ri h and Va l hle care . It . therefore, the homeward Vova 
must sustain the expenses of the ship, both out and home. 


Vere there a railroad or canal across the isthmus, the saving in dis- 


‘e and time on the voyage out 
es of transhipment and transit from ocean to ocean. A steamer 


a ; ; . ‘ 
sand from the isthmus to China, by running up the coast to San Fran- 


would not compens ite for the ex 


‘0, to the Boniu islands,and rva Japan, might lessen the distance 
out one thousand miles. That would be the best route for a steamer 
ut could not be taken by a sail vessel, on account of the trade winds 
lhe distance for a steamer from the isthmus to China would be thre: 
mes that from Liverpool to Boston; or from New York to China, it 
vould be equal to four times across the Atlantic; and with all the de 
pots possible to be established on the route, the whole capacity of the 
amer would be required for her necessary fuel, with no room left for 
eight. If we estimate freight at a price corresponding with what is 
varged by the steamers on common dry goods from Liverpool or Lon 
m to Boston or New York, say £7 per ton measurement, that would 
mount from China to New York, not including transhipments an 
nsit across the isthmus, to £28 sterling, or $140 per ton measure 


ent, or $280 for one ton weight of young hyson, or $350 for other 

‘as, costing on shipboard in China an average of 35 cents per pound, 
x S700 for a ton weight of 2000 Ibs. Is it not therefore perfectly clear 

at the trade of the United States with China could not be changed to 
this route, even if the isthmus were swept away? 

The commerce of all Europe with all Asia amounts to an annual ag- 
zregate, exports aud imports, of 5250,000,000. It is this commerce 
which controls the world. The change of its route has changed the des- 
tinies of empires and states. Itcan have but one more change, and that 
must be across this continent. When that change shall have been ef- 
fected, commerce and civilization will have encircled the globe. But 
that great change cannot be made, as is urged, across the isthmus. If 
a common schoolboy will take a globe (not a fiat map), place the end 
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of a string at Canton; bring it up through the Chinese sea, through 


Sunda straits, into the Indian ocean; thence draw the string tight ove: 


thie 


ihe globe to the Cape of Good Hope; thence, via St. Helena. an 
side the Cape de Verd Islands, up to England, it be seen that 
string upon the globe has marked almost exact! 
sailing from Canton to England, and always w wind, tl 
tance being 13,330 miles. Take the , 
the same point arrived at in England, bi 
thence, as the trade winds would ce 
Sandwich islands to the Ladror 
loes not reach near to 
98 miles, or 22 ! 
rood Hope. From Si re and ( 
thmus route would | é 
Could the commerce of Eur 
will be seen that the present route 
n za the isthmus, with fal tel i 
nstance, the Cape de i 
lope, Madagascar, Isle of Bourbon, ¢ 
rectly on the route; and from the C ( 
ind of St. Paul’s is midway on the 
Neither the history ot colo 1 
ments, presents a parallel to the tion « ( ( f 
ey are connected wit the ¢ tern : 
ms, with a surplus population, hi 
» been restricted to trade with the 1m ( 
reed market for the products of the other. ( 
em is to provide fo 1 destitute and uss . 
ne make them produc of food : 
anufactured goods, and t) eby better ‘ 
at home. But such a r ion and su ve 
etween the Atlantic and Pacific slopes of ( 
ter a little, the two sides wil produce thi ( 
ver, because the exchanges with Europe will be ma ' 
not by the Pacific side. Although the min ’ 
ract, and are likely for a short time to attract labour, p 
1e production of a sufficient amount of food for the Pacifi Dp 
leficiency could not be supplied through or across thi isthmus, ow 
O climate; and the necess ily heavy EXPeDSes | fa transit would force 
the production of more than a necessary supply in Oregon in a shor 


time. Is it not, therefore, evident that the Atlantic and Pacific slope 
must be separate and distinct in all their interests; that they can have 
but little intercourse, and but a small amount of exchanges, and 1 

they must remain in all respects precisely, to each other, : 
people of the United States in relation to those of Russia or of an. 
other foreign nation? But could the route for the commerce and inter 
course of Europe with Asia be changed to across this continent, the: 
the Atlantic and Pacific sides would be made depots for it, as also di 
pots for the products of the Mississippi basin, on the one side for th: 
markets of Europe, and on the other for the markets of Asia. Ther 


is are the 
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all these parts of the world, being the great parts, almost the whole 
world would be bound together by ties of mutual interests. The sur 
plus population of Europe would fill up the great basin of North Ame- 
rica, and produce food and staples to exchange with those who remain 
in Europe. The surplus population of Asia, of China particularly, 
would be removed to the islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans, and 
their products would be exchanged with both Europe and the United 
States. This would equalize, harmonize, civilize, christianize, and make 
comfortable the scores, even hundreds of millions, in all these quarters, 
who are now destitute, miserable, and a large portion perishing with 
want. ‘To accomplish all this, the route must be located so far north 
that the sphere of the globe will sufficiently shorten the distance, and 
the work must be constructed from a plan of means which will secure 
an adequate reduction in the cost of transport. The route must pass 
through a wilderness, with as great an extent as possible of agricultural 
country, to be brought into settlement and production; the work, itself. 
to be the cheap means of transit from and to the great markets of the 
world. 

A change of route for commerce can benefit no interests particularly, 
unless the saving of time and cost of trans port be sufficient to increase 
the consumption of the articles which constitute that commerce, and 
thus augment the amount of exchanges, or unless it opens to settlement 
and production a new country which before has been inaccessible and 
useless. 

Now, we will suppose that the commerce which is carried on around 
the Cape of Good Hope could be changed by a canal or railroad across 
by Suez. It would certainly shorten the distance ve ry much; but what 
interests would be benefited by it? or would commercial exchanges b« 
increased? Though time and distance would be lessened, still the ex 
penses of transhipment and transit, the dangers of navigation, and 
damage by climate, would be such, that no material reduction in the 
cost of transit would be effected, and the condition of the surplus popu 
lation of both Europe and Asia would remain precisely the same, inas 
much as no means would be created to enable one to consume more of 
the products of the other. 

These are questions which should be considered by the statesman 
and by the merchant. It is the position of the surplus population of Eu- 
rope, with the heavy tax on labour imposed to meet the interest on the 
enormous debts of the Europe: in nations and other burthens, together 
with the surplus population of eastern Asia, particularly of China, that 
must occupy the minds of the statesman and philanthropist of Europe 
and America. The construction of a new highway for the commerce 
and intercourse of Europe with Asia must be the means for a basis on 
which to found a system to provide for and make useful to all mankind 
the European and Asiatic surpluses of population. 

This is a subject in whica the whole world, and England particularly, 
is interested. If you can give this a place in your valuable journal, | 
shall feel myself greatly indebted and honoured, as | am already for your 
favourable notice of my project. 


Most respectfully, your obedient servant, ASA WHITNEY. 
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Lopez, Narciso, commands Cuban expedi- 
tion, 64. 
proclamation, 67. 
attacks Cardenas, 67. 
abandons the enterprise, arrested, 69. 
Lussac, Francis Gay, notice of , 467. 
Macoa, governor of, 125. 
McNeil, Gen., notice of, 450. 
Mangum, senator, sustains the compromise 
committee, 63. 
Manifesto, southern, 12 
Mercury, its medical history, by Dr. Fran- 
cis, 425. 
Message of the President in relation to Ca- 
lifornia, 505. 
Mason, senator, objects to the report of the 
compromise committee, 61. 
Metals, precious, movements of, 265. 


‘ 





Mexico, its congress convenes, 87. 
its condition, 89, 90. 
Meteorology for 1850, 289. 
Mexican volunteers (a poem), 367. 
Missionaries and missions, 17]. 
of the Episcopal church, 173 
Mississippi convention, 12. 
Miller, Rev. Dr., obituary notice of, 442. 
Mohammedanism, 422, — 
Monroe, Col., his proclamation, 55 
Montevideo, 93. 
Music (poetry), 439 
Naples, 117. 
Napier, Sir Charles, resigns command in 
India, 126. 
Napaleon, Louis, his t 8, speech at Ly- 
ons, &c., 106. 
Nashville convention proposed by Missis- 
sIppi, 13 . 
election of delegates to, 15. 
convenes at Nashville, 72. 
its proceedings, 7 be 
New Mexico, the people of, form a consti- 
tution, 55, 582 


New Mexico formed into a territory, 87. 
Nicaragua, monuments from, 138, 
canal of, its advantages, 237, 242 
convention in relation to, 554. 
Nineveh, discoveries at, 140, 
Obituary notices, 440. 
Oregon, statistics of, 210, 226. 


| Original communications, 297. 


Osgood, Mrs. Frances S., notice of, 463 

Pacific railroad, Fremont’s letters, 558 
Whitney’s letter, 590. 

Page, professor, his discovery in electro- 

magnetism, 160-3. 

Palmerston, lord, vindicates himself, 103. 

Penitent (poetry), 438. 

Piedmont, its king and government, 117. 
the archbishop of, 118 

Pilots drowned, 129. 


{ Pope of Rome enters Rome, 114 


disappoints the people, 114. 
Portugal, history of, 122. 
statistics of, 184. 
Prayer book society (Bishop White), 166. 
Prussia, king of, summons the league to 
Berlin, 111. 
signs the new constitution, 112. 
his lite attempted, 113. 
Printing press, Hoe’s, 231. 
Public works, revenue of, 198. 
lands of the United States, 230. 
Realejo, the port of, 76. 
Religious and benevolent societies, 164 
Rome entered by the pope, 114. 
Roman government, dispute with Pied 
mont, 118. 
tome, exhibition of languages at, 130 
Rose, its varieties, 180. 


Rusk, senator, his speech on the claim ot 
Texas, 56, i 
Russia, history of, 118. 
emperor of, holds convention at War 
saw, 111. 
policy of the emperor, Conspiracy 
against him, 119, 120 
cholera, 121 


great naval work in, 134. 


statistics of, 190. 
Sandwich Islands, treaty with, 493 
Scott, Gen., his report, 201. 
Schleswig and Holstein war with Den- 
mark, 113. 
origin of the difficulty, 113. 
Seamen’s friend society, 168. 
Seward, senator, on the admission of Cali 
fornia, 36, 40. 


Sea, its phenomena, « 


G4. 


Scripture, missing books of, 383. 
Scudder, Harriet, death of, 441. 
Sharkey, Juds 

convention, 


Shipwreck, 13: 





chairman of Nashville 
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Shakspeare’s Works (edition of Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.), 480. 

Slavery, the agitation of, in congress, 10. 

question stated, 11. 

Slaves liberated, 137. 

South Carolina in favour of Nashville con- 
vention, 13. 

Soule, senator, his substitute for compro- 
mise bill, 85. 


Superstitions, &c., of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, 397. 
Spartan Soldier (poetry), 411. 
Spain, history of, 121. 
statistics of, 183. 
Spindles of the world, 129. 
States and territories, 227, 262. 
Statistics, 153, 296. 
Statistical record of Europe, 181 
Steamers, launch of, 133. 
Storms of April, 147. 
Sweden, statistics of, 190. 
Switzerland, statistics of, 186. 
Taylor, Pre’st, his opinion of the Union, 9. 
obituary notice of, 469. 
Telegraph, its origin, &c., 157. 
copying, 158. 
submarine, 159. 
Texas, her claim to part of New Mexico, 
4, 
her boundary fixed, 87. 
Temperance union, 167. 
Territories, areas of, 227. 
Thieves’ convention, 130. 
Tract society, 166. 
Trial of Webster, 142. 
Tucker, professor, his statistics of precious 
metals, 267. 
Turkey, history of, 123. 


sultan’s enlightened policy, 123. 
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| Turkey, insurrections in 124. 
statistics of, 193. 
| United States, history of, 9. 
government of, 199. 
United States, Senate of, 199. 
army of, 201. 
forces in Mexico, 208. 
areas of states and territories, 227. 
public lands, 230. 
comparative view of states, &c., 262. 
commerce of, 269. 
importations into, 271. 
trade of, with South America, 
exports from, 274. 
treaty with Brazil, 491. 
convention with Austria, 495. 
reciprocity with Great Britain, 55: 
Useful animals destroyed, 431. 
Venezuela, 92. 
Vesuvius, eruption of, 139. 
Virginia in favour of Nashville convention, 
13. 
Weather, prognostications of, 288. 
Webster, Daniel, his remarks on the dan- 
ger of disunion, 11. 
his speech on the admission of Califor- 
nia, 32. 
opposes the motion of Mr, Soule, 86. 
West Indies, 93. 
Webster, Dr. John W.., his case stated, 575. 
577. 
Whaling voyage, 130. 
Whitney’s letter on Pacific railroad, 590. 
Winter of 1850, 136. 
| Wool, General, his march, 297. 
| World before the flood (poetry), 413. 
| Wordsworth, William, notice of him, 461. 
Yulee, senator, opposed to compromise re- 
port, 64, 
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f the times, embracing all the important facts as they 
ilso, a chronicle of independent events; public docu- 


his work contains a history o 
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ments; statistical tables and statements; biographical notices of eminent persons; ori 
lected miscellany; notices of 
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and read the 





[de s to you 
St id ly ‘ I ste and its contents are even an improvement 
pon those of the fi number. I repeat what I said in June, “the original mat 
risable and i ind the selected articles are precisely such as should be 
found in such a w It ha ready become a reservoir of important contributions 
to the history, constitutional jurisprudence, and commer and social progress of the 
country, and my prediction will soon be verified, “that it will be indispensable to every 
» common school districts, I know of no work that will 


library.”’ To the pra yf 
be equally interesting or ust ul. Its narrative of current events, its collection of im- 
var history, and its varied miscellaneous contributions upon sub- 


portant documents in « 
ects of immediate inte , give it a zest equal to that of a biography, while its facts 
and chronicles render it of great value for purposes of reference 

JOHN C. SPENCER 


> 
Respectt yours 


[From the Prestpent or THE Untrep States. } 
Mr. Spencer in recommending the work 


MILLARD FILLMORE 


I unite most cordiall 
! n Hon. Jounw A. Dix.) 
Arsany, October 3, 1842 
Dear sir,—I | xamined the first volume of the American Register, edited by 
ou, and I take pleasure in exp essing my concurrence with the Hon. John C Spen- 
pect to it. I consider the statistical 
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information it contains of great value. Indeed | have taken much pleasure in the ex- 
amination of the whole volume. I have not only found it interesting, but highly 
instructive. 
I am, respectfully, yours, JOHN A. DIX. 
Jupece Stryken. 


[From Hon. C. Morean, Secretary of State of New York. ] 
“T am well satisfied with the plan and execution of the work. It has taken posses- 
sion of a field hitherto unoccupied by any periodical—the day-book of the world’s 
history is posted up.” 


[From Hon. Turopore FRELINGHUYSEN. ] 


“It is a work of great excellence, and deserving of large patronage.” 


[From Proressor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution. ] 

Before the publication of the “American Register,” Judge Stryker explained to me 
the plan and object of the work, and I then expressed a very favourable opinion of its 
importance, as supplying a deficiency constantly felt. I have since seen the first num- 
ber of the Journal, and am confirmed in the opinion previously expressed, of its being 
a work of great value to the public. 

Washington, June, 1848. JOSEPH HENRY. 


It is my opinion that a work of this kind is desirable in this country, and that, if 
judiciously conducted, it will be of great service to the cause of political science and 
historical research. 

Brown University. F. WAYLAND. 

At a meeting of the Regents of the University, held March 28, 1850, it was unani- 
mously Resolved, that Stryker’s American Register and Magazine be placed on the 
list of books recommended to be purchased by Academies for their libraries. 

A true copy from the minutes. T. ROMEYN BECK, Sec’y. 


We have seen, with much pleasure, the plan of the Register and Magazine to be 
conducted by Judge Stryker, whose well known erudition and good taste cannot fail 
to produce a periodical worthy of general patronage. 


Joun W. Francts, Lewis Cass, W. H. Sewarp, 
Ocpen Horrman, J. W. Epmonps, Lutuer Brapisn, 
B. F. Butier, D. GARDNER, R. H. Grier, 


P. M. Wetmore, F. M. Tatimapee, H. R. Scuoorcrarrt. 





We have examined with much care Judge Stryker’s plan of a National Register and 


Magazine, and indulge the highest hopes of its usefulness, both irom a knowledge ot 
; the capabilities of the editor, and a persuasion that the work upon the plan proposed 


will supply to American literature what it does not now possess, and which it most 
emphatically demands. 
Atpert H. Tracy, G. W. Cuinroy, H. W. Rocers, 
Setu E. Si1t, H. B. Potter, F. P. Stevens, 
H. K. Smits, J. T. Haten, Jas. P. Waite 


















































We most cheerfully concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. Tracy and others re 
specting the plan preposed by Judge Stryker for establishing an Historical and Statis 


tical Register and Magazine, considering a work of this kind a great desideratum, and 





cannot fail to be extensively useful in our country. 


Apnot LAWRENCE, Jos1aH Quincy, jun 





Boston. H. 8S. DeEarpory, Cuas. G. Lorin 


1 


[From Rev. Dr. Barron. } 


“Tt is superior, in my opinion, to the celebrated British Anuual Registe 


| 
t gives, in addition to a well digested record of the most important events, ava 
: imount of statistical matter of great importance to all well informed men 
| From Hlorace Binnt Dy | 
‘The plan is excellent; and the sections which have already appeared give adequa 
proof of the ability, candor, research, and taste which are applied to all its pa 
must become, in time, a treasury of valuable facts, which, unless exhibited and p 
served in this connection, will hardly be recalled and put together again by any d 


sree of labour i” 


[From Hon. J. K. Kaye, J. R. Tyson, Dr. Murrter, and others, of Philadelphia. | 
‘‘In execution of the general design, Judge Stryker has furnished, with marked 
ibility and judgment, much valuable information, in the most condensed and agree 


ble form.” 


From How. P. D. Vroom, of New Jersey. | 


‘IT consider the American Register, as commenced and conducted by Judge St 


i work of great importance and interest to the American public. It embodies 
variety of facts, aptly digested and arranged, and, whether viewed as a work tor p 
nt information or future reference, its importance can scarcely be appreciated 


if renton, July, 1850, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


. ‘ ‘ , 
“ Stryker’s American Register. 
We have received from Judge Stryker a bound copy of his most valuable Recisrer. 


It contains the Sept t! 
| 


‘mber and December numbers, and is replete with imftormation 
which no public functionary, business association, or intelligent business men, should 


fail to avail themselves of. 

“Many attempts have been made, and much labour and money have been devoted 
to the permanent establishment of such a Register. Heretofore s ymething was lack- 
ing; but Judge Stryker has produced precisely what was wanted, and we hope that 

» will be sustained and rewarded.”—Albany Evening Journal. 


“The American Register and Magazine.” 


“This, our readers probably well know, is a work of high and decided value. In 
all the characteristics of a well ar 





«1 and will digested record of passing events, as 
cal facts, of immediat 
man, the politician, the merchant, in short to all who read, think, and act, for the pre 


well as a repository of valuable stat e importance to the states 


n 
ent or the future, the American Register has 10 equal in this country, und has nor 


Lany quarter of tl obe, unless it be the celebrated British Annual Regist 











Edmund Burke, and subsequently of Sir Walter Scott. Judge Stryker has conducted 
the work, from the outset, with an ability, impartiality, and fidelity that reflects th: 
highest credit upon his talents and assiduous application to the labour which the plas 
and nature of such a work demand. 

“It has now reached its fourth volume. Hereafter it is the intention, we unde: 
stand, to issue it semi-annually, each number forming a volume—an arrangeme 
which will enable the editor to present the historical record in a more perfect and 
connected form. The Register has been received deservedly with great favour ever) 
where in this country, and no library can be said to be comp ‘lete without it.”—Albaz 
Argus. 

“The last number of this excellent work, the American Register. has just reach 
us. The labour of its editor must have been great and untiring, to bring tugether, 
so condensed a form, a collection of intelligence so complete and valuable. Thi 
work of its kind in the United States, it deserves a general! circulation 

“Judge Stryker enjoyed, for many years, in this state, a reputation for abilit 
learning, and we know of no one more competent to the task of compiling the 
of the passing pe sriod, in a form at once compendious and « ym prehe nsive, with it 
tiality and judgment.”—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


“We cannot but congratulate the statesman, political economist, and lovers of | 
torical record, and sound information of every class, that we have at length amor 
our periodicals one which is eminently suited to its desigu, aud worthy of bein: 
served in their libraries. Such a work has long been deemed a desiderati 


Washington Union. 


“Tt is a work of very great permanent value—one which supplies a lack long fel 
and which ought, therefore, to be well sustained. It is the only work in the country 
which preserves, in a convenient form and accessible shape, official documents, the 
true material of history, and every man in any way connected with public life finds it 
indispensable to have them constantly within reach. This is the only work on whicl: 
reliance for that purpose can be placed.—N. Y. Courier and E1 


ing editor, Jud ve Str 





“The American Register has just been issued by its enterpris 
ker. It is the most widely useful and valuable periodical published in this country— 
is unique in its design, and fully realizes the purpose of its editor. It is conduct 
with singular industry, vigilance, and correctness, and can be earnestly recommende: 
to those wlio wish for accurate and copious information on the various subjects whi 
come within its range, as without a rival in our per! odical literature.”—New } 
Tribune. 

‘No body of historic materials has ever proved more useful in its day than the { 
mous ‘Annual Register,’ founded by Edmund Burke, and subsequently conducted by 
Sir Walter Scott, a great repository of all important facts of the times, and of suc! 
public documents as were either necessary for their elucidation, or offered of then 
selves useful information of the progress of things throughout the world. Such 
continuous publication for this continent had become an urgent want, and the work 

Judge Stryker, so far as we can judge, seems about to supply it.”—National Int 

“Stryker’s American Register is just pub ished, forming the first portion of the 
third volume. It shows increased skill in collecting and digesting the multifarious in 
formation which gives such a work its value. It is issued under the superintendence 
of Judge Stryker, well known as a former resident of this state, and who gives ev 
dence of his ability to perform his task to the public acceptance. An annual registe: 
like this, is an indispensable work in the library of all who desire to keep themselves 
well acquainted with the history of the times. It is of great value both as a work ot 
instruction and reference.”—-New York Evening Post. 


“The Register is issued by Judge Stryker, and is, in our view, invaluable to every 
statesman, politician, merchant, financier, and statistician in the country. It abounds 
with facts, always reliable, and gleaned from the most authentic sources. 

“4 work like this has long been needed. Some of the most distinguished men in 
the country have commended it in the warmest manner. The editor is at once able, 
discriminating, and indefatigable. Such a treasury of valuable facts cannot be too libe 
rally patronized.”—Pennsylvania Inquirer. 














